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PREFACE TO THE THIRD REVISED EDITION 


I N the couree of preparing this voltune for a third printing, (he opportunity has been lalcen to revise the letteTx^^css and 
certain additions have also been tmde to some of the chapters. A few more illustrations have been introduced, 
and where belter photographs have become available these have replaced the prints ori^ally provided, 

Tangier p, b. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


T he first issue of this book being almost immediately exhausted, the steady demand for a reprint has led to 
its reprodxiction in the form of a second edition. 

« 

la this aew publicatioDp apart from a general reirisJon of the original work» several chapters have been added 
dciiling with the architecture of the countries adjacent to tndia^ and specially including those referred to as **Orcater 
India,** It is believed that in ju expanded fomif the volume may prove of greater value in view of this more 
cotnprebensive treatment of the subjects 

Srinagari Kashmir 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I T was the oripnal intention to produce this work on INDIAN ARCHITECTURE in one volume^ and the 
leticrpr^s with ihe materia] as a whole was prepared accordingly« In the course of publication, however, 
it was found expedient to mofUfy this plan, and to bring the work out not only in two separaie volumes 
hut in the form of two independent books^ The first of these confines itself to the Early, Buddhist and Brahmanical 
aspect of the subj^. and is therefore entitled ^INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. BUDDHIST and HINDU*' while 
A development of Moslem architecture in India up to- modern limes and is entitled *TNDIAN 

ARCHITECTURE* THE ISLAMIC PERIOD/^ It is believed that the issue of the work in this manner will enable 
It to be more conveniently studied and handled more casiJy than if it were produced in one rather bulky volume k 

A considerable ntpber of authorities and others have been referred to from lime to time for venficaiion 
ot certain p^sagesm this work, but it is not possible for all thc« to be mentioned by name, afthou^ my thanks 
are hermith recorded to one and all. In addition to these inquiries for iitformation, the following, among others, 
nave been iiutminenUi] in providing photographs for the iUustrations * the Director Gencraf of Archaeology in 
Lncua, and the Supeiintcndents of the various circles of the Archaeotogica] Survey; the Archaeology Departments 
or the Independent States such as Hyderabad. Baroda. Mysore, Gwalior and Kashmir ; the Su|>erintendent& of 
M wui^as tor insm^ Madras, Bombay and Muttra, and the South Indian Railway Co., Ltd- In all cases while 
^Knowico^g my mdebtedness. it should be emphasized that the photographs supplied are copyright by each of 

the inSUtUtlOnS named. r r rr r.r o 


KA tJ however, to express my gratitude for the special help I have received from the folloudng : 

rVk j reading the manuscript and giving me the benefit of his valuable advice as to the form 

relative mtters ; to my draftsman Babu Nityananda Dai Ray for the skilful and intelligent 
^^ttcd ftom my sketches and drawings to produce many of the illuitrationi ; to Messrs. 

t^o^ration in the work of publication at a very difficult time, and the willing 
demand ; and, finally, to the Hon’hfc Mr. Justice Edgley, I.C.S., not only 
ded^ioiij relating to the chronology of the rock-arehitecture which wUi be found 
m M Appendu. but aba for m readdy undertaking the labour of correcting the proofs 


Calcutta 




r. n. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: THE INDUS QVIUZATION (c.B,C • 


THE VEDIC CULTURE {c. R G. ISOO-IOO^ 


M ANT effort* ho« beeo made lo eaprcis in • fc* 
K'ordi the proise meuiins of Areliitoctme cod lU 
relal ion m humm Lcth4iby his appro^h^ 

ibe iub^ect vmi neirty in ititini lhai Arc^iediifc is U* 
matrix of cthilijation''*’. To such i fJcflniiiofi il miy ^ 
added that vicvwl hiitorkiUy archilectufi Tomini as the 
principil visible and jmtcnil recordt ihroti^ iho ises, of 
mui'a intellectual evolution. Each ireat cultuni moveiiMt 
bH made its own pniticijlaf contribution to the wi of btuldiofi 
lo that the Qiptntioni tsf the people and even ihdr wmy oi 
life stand reveakd in substintiit fom for all to wa And 
in India man's ideals have found exprewioii in numerous 
aobk monumcfiu showing that fisw countnes possess a richer 
architectural heritage. To the siudcnt the value of these 
productiofis no^ no emphos^p for from such adiicvoiMito 
It is possible lo riecoittinKl much of the past and to vimaliie 
the social and political cooditiofts of the ooimlry u phase 
succeeded and one period meried into another^ 

In each of the maior historical devdopriMti of a/dsi* 
lecture ibere » one basic [aindple unikflying its concepiiOT* 
and one which h suprenicly diBlitictiw. With the 
tl^ was rehned perfection ; Roman buiklings are feinarkabic 
for their seJentifk conitructioo i French Gothic reveah a 
condition of passionate energy. whik Itaiiin Renaissance 
reflects the itholaiship of lit yme. *ln the lamw way the 
outstandini tonality of the ardiitecttne of India ii its stmti^ 
content, ti is evident that the fundameeitaJ purpose of the 
building art was to represent in coocme foitn the prevaili^ 
religious consdotisness of the people. It is mind maieriaJiwd 
in tenm of rock, btkk or stone. 

This charactenitic of Indian archiiecture ia eraphasired 
by the treatment of Its wall surfaces. The ichiane of seulptiffe 
which often covers the whole of the exterior of the buHding 
is notable not only for the richness of in decorative eflb^ 
but for the d^ sipiiftanoe of its lubj^ maitcf. Here h 
not only the relation of andiiiccture to life# but tmnsiAiknt 
lifciiacLf pUstkaUy repraenied. Ckreed in high of low jalkf 
are depicted all the glodous gods of the oge-ohl mythology 
of the country# enga^ lit their wdl known cmrsiofiMst on 
unending array of imagery steeped in tymboluzot thus 
prtNtiKing an •T>ceajt of Story” of absorbing intenat. 

In view of this character for rich ireatrocnt K b strange 
to that the wiiest known phase of the building 
India, resoEnily excavated, dbdoscs a style of uruciure which 
has bRO dwTibed as aesthetkaUy bantn as woukl be the 
remains '*of wme present day working town in Lancashire. 
Thb devdopenent in the dawn-a^ of the country has bo^ 
dciignited the '^Jndus Crrilixalion,** ^ dac records of Hi 


culture have been found buried in the toil of the regions 
bordering on the river Indus. A comperison of these 
rcmaini with those of other countries of which the chronology 
b kmwn# as for instance Mesopoiamia Has tndicaied that the 
Indus Civitireiion was in a fairly matured slate as Mriy as 
JOOO ECt so that *is origm ntiy 10 to a Hill ronre 
rsnole igc^ Two separate silea have so far been exHavaiedi 
bus shot Me motoiid* tnd oilw evidenea whidi Imp)}' iJul 
it atended over « ccnuklertble portion of north-wex Inow 
jind ewn beyond. Shut erobmeiiv "an «« immewcly laftcf 
th«n ejthef E|yjH or Sumer," Whether It «u distnbutod 
over the muuuler of the iulxonsincnt renuin* to he leeo, 
but there Si ui opJoioo "ibei tMt culture ipfead to. e™ ff 
leliletnenti were not wdiiAlty nwdo in. She Qwife* vnUey. 

The two lito et preient eipfortd ire ti MohenioKiiro 
iSifidi, "Ihe fiKx of the Deed"} in Sind, end H Hireppo in 
the Southern Punjab, which diidcMe the fouoitasioiw of ^ 
eitiei to numeroiri well^lehncd itrlti, denoting ihnt they 
flourblwd over « (oitg penod, Ahhou^ ^ inwoti gatiom 
have revenkd i cuMurs in which the building! o( its people 
bad 1)0 greil onotk value, the flniihed quality of the matcniui 
anployed. the high sundaid of their rnsnipuJaikiri. soil tta 
ftatnlity of the comlnicUon Oi * wfwie it istonishi^ In 
the nnt plia she buiUkre of tb«e cilia bad acquired no 
little espcrieim of to wiv*planiiiag, oi proved by the methodical 
tnstuier in whiA they were laid out with itntint iiieeto 
at right angtes, the mojo ihoroughforts ninning »i™* 
due nofth and toutb, east end west. The principtl buildiagl 
wm iho fairly repdarly orientated toviog their lito 
towds the cardinal poiitU ; white eoA city em 
into ward! for protective purpose*. AU the srelh of wtlt 
botna and pubite biuWngs were coiuiructed with a 
pronouDood baiter or stepe, but it h in the nibstanee and 
prepintion of ihe*e cdifica iMt the artificer! *bo^ such 
knowledge. In both cilia the btdldmgi were 
coenpoied entirdy of burnt brick, wbkh in lire wofo ™ 
an average rather tor^ than the oormnon kind used in ik 
( xtaent day. They were iiid in ijmd'moriar in what ti 
known as "Eniliih hood", that a a coutso of ttretchert 
altcnvatifig with a courss of hcadm, care bemg takefi to 
bt»k the yobit where necoiajy, the «iire teooea indteali^ 
[hat the India builtters were ihcmniihly eaperienad in the 
technique of the bricklaym* craft. This mobod of ^ 
ttruotion i^tia nuinty to the foiindatiois and waJls of Ibe 
bialdinfs. but oi Iheee were very subsiajitia] it seems proboWe 
that they were two or more storia in height. The upper 
storia WHO ooo^osed torgdy of wood, the roofs being 
fiat and built of stout beena covered with pludcing Ganhed 
with a tofHhtsstng of beaiea earth. Ho instance of the use 
of Ihe true ar^ ha been dwowned, opoimis beiog generally 


* Tte Uto Dr, Mw^ oefcti^ tbc am "Honipiw Orifiatiqn" or "CiJft ^ teji^ 


which rcoet d a c u veria have shown to be to o camprei iBiwvg 
a cultMO after the site wbete it wa fiiw duooveree. 

• AnUttetmt. p. 7, Mcoe UnivBiitr Ubniy. 

* rte fitete CMBoMm by Ereot Madtmy, L«don. ms 
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ENDIAN AROTrreCTURE 


ftfMumcd by wooden linicls, but seversd instanoea of ibe 
corbelled arch formed by ovcnaillng coufses of brick have 
come to ItEbt. In view of the pci^isteira with whkh the 
indian builder until ihe late medieval period clung to the 
latter cnelhod of bridging a space, this faci if f ignihcajit. 

or the dilTcrent types or building comprising these 
cities, dwelling houses both large and STrudl predomiiuite^ 
but there arc n cenaiti nuinber or mort important cdibces, 
built for various purposef. Among them may be identified 
large itmcturtea probably used as market halls, store-rooms 
or offioes ^ nnoiher arranged arpund two spaciom court- 
yards which may have been a palaffi : several h^ls possibly 
for reiigjous UMigc+ anti at Mohenjo-dafo a very complete 
bathing estaWishmenh '^et although ail the butldlngs weio 
eonsiructed or materials and in a manner rar in advance of 
their time, iheir style Is one or such stark utilitarianism 
that ibey cannot Bspinc to be works of architcciure : in 
cfTccl they repreaeni a very practical rorm of building construe- 
tionp There h of course the possibiliiy that on these edifjoes 
some kind or mural decdniTion may have been applied, 
such os carv^wxj^ or colour, but if so this has completely 
disappeared. ‘‘The impfossion ihcirrofe conveyed by these 
remairts is that ihe country was populated by a busy com¬ 
munity of traders, efficient and pnorisc in their manner and 
customs, but devoted to a lire of matefiahsm, thus lacking 
in that aesthetic intuition whkh demands and naturally 
creates an anJstic environment. 

Subscquenlly n third site was explored, that of Chonhu- 
daro« dghty miks souih-wesl of the belter known Mohenjo- 
daro. in an effon to find a site that would give more informa¬ 
tion as to the beginnings of this civiljzation other than thone 
already investigated. Alternatively there was nJfo the 
prospect of throwing dddilionnl light on the dark period 
between ilw disappearance of the Indus culture and the entry 
into India of the Aryan speaking peoples, presuroed to be 
about 1500 B,C. The results were however not specially 
inrormativeL The strata at Chanhu-dmo seotii to go a UtUe 
ruiihcf hack than the other sites, but it was deserted 
about 2000 B,C, This part of the country must at the time 
have had ils BtinKlionf, but it tpp^ti to have had the 
great disadvantage of persistent BockIs whkh eventually 
roretd its population to move. As a whole the Inhabitants 
of these parts seem to have been a migration from the west— 
the direclion of Iran—and when ihi^ moved it w probably 
eastw'ards, where ihey would have become assimilaicd into 
a yet older population and thus have kHt their identiiy^^ 

Here it may be remarked that in comparison with the 
rich rnnatM revealed by cacaviiiom tn other fields of 
research of lelati^ely the same early age, the discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro^ Harappa, and Chanhu-doro, in the Indus 
Valley^ have produced a disappointingly tmaJl amo^l of 
maieri^ of on ortisiic nature. As far as Ihe present evidenoe 
testifies ihe inhabitants of these parts possessed no pronounc¬ 
ed ocsihetk; ■fpirations, os tN seve^y practical iieatment 
of ibetr buildings bears witness. Nor do they seem to have 
hddjany marked rehgioia convictions, as Ihe abseffce of 
temples, shrines or toenbi, on which they might have 
express^ themselves archiiocrurally, or anisti^ly by means 
of painting or aoilpf ure, h sipiificant. In view of tlK innate 
lensibdiiyr and outstanding record of artklic achievement 


fnainlnined throughout the entire historical period of tlw 
Indian people, such a slerilc beginning awaits further invoU- 
gaiion. One explanation may be that this pre-historical 
population of the western regions of what is now India, was 
by no means indigenom, but iJ^ resull of a racial drift from 
other and even remote parts* * migrants who, having exhausted 
the resources of their own native land, were driven to seek 
^‘fresh woods and pastures new” bul of sheer oecmi ly* 
favouiable conditions were discovered by ihem in tht virgin 
soil and primeval forests of the Iowct Indus river whm they 
evcniually sets ltd, and \xpm the work of clearing and 
cultfvaiing the newly acquired icrritory. In the course of 
time they multiplied and spread over much of the expanse 
water^ by the lower reaches of the '"Five Rivers,’' developing 
into a large and importanl agricultural and commercial 
edionization, oentering mainly on the two cities of Mohepio- 
daro and Harappa. But as a people they appear to have 
possessed very commonplace Ideals^ the pattern of their 
lives disclosing "an almost puritanical utilitarianism,*' an 
e^stenoe restricted tn its spiritual outlook, iheir min-^ 
pfe-nccupicd with the subjocl of material neods^ AcMfd- 
iogly, when the natural pfoductiveness of tte land declined, 
owing apparently to unrestrained exploitation, the dvili^- 
tlon itself dedir^, having served iu purpose and run its 
allotted course leaving no heritage except that of a definitety 
p^vDcaiivc order, remains of which recent exploraiiotis 
have brought to light, Fimlwr rcseamh may however 
tend to enliven this somewhat uninspiring view, which is 
indeed rdkvcd to a certain cxfcni by the emergence from the 
deeply buried records of Oiia long lost civilization, of a small 
series of examples of plastk art each having a very distiaclive 
characler+ So diverse, however, both in theLr nature imd 
intention os well as in their material and its manipulation 
are these relaiively small and in evei^ instance portable 
specimens of art crafismanship that it seems within the 
bounds of possibility (hey were not the product of indigenous 
hands but bmportaitons from other and extraneous schools 
of eultuie, objects expressly acquired tn the cour^ of tmde 
relations to satisfy the occasional cravings of a few coLight- 
ei^ Dtdividuals for some pleasing article to adorn the other¬ 
wise Kvere simplicily of t^ir surrourKiings, 

The 'indus Civilization” declined probably some time 
early in the second mllknfiium for the excavatjons 
revtni that its cities wem then falling into a stale of decay. 
At a Uter date the deserted appearance of this part of India 
was remarked on by a Greek writer who relates that here 
were "the remains oT over a thousand towns and villages 
once full of men.*'* *in spite of its virile character and the 
experienced methods of eonstriicfion that were atbievod at 
this early age In India this powerful and well founded culline 
died out without appwng !o mfluence in the slightest degree 
tlw nature of the building art that followed. It is possible 
that some great cataclysm cut across the cuneitt of events 
maktng an entirely fresh beginnirig necessary. Some such 
an interruption is not unknown in the world's history as the 
advonoe of civilization is 1101 always a steady progression 
but may become an intermirt^t phenomenon. A case in 
poini U that cif the Myeeanizied Greeks of the ihirteenth 
century B.C., and it a much later date the Romanized Gauh. 
who in both Instances relinquished their methods of per¬ 
manent construEition to revert to temporary habiiations of 
wattk and daub.* As in Europe so in India. After ihe 


^ Dt. Mickiy, Lecfutt it the Royid Sue., of Aits, Maich^l937. 

* AriiteboJia, Fn^ 29—Stiibo XV. C. 

• Arcf^fectwr by Chriilaa Barman. Umdoa 1921, p. i% 
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decay of the IitdiJS Civilization when the art of tytuldirig 
again comes into view, this no longer con&ts of well laid 
out diks of mosonry>6ut taka a much more mdi- 

mcniary' form of humbte village hiiu isonslrucied of n»di 
and leaves and hidden in the depths of the forest. The 
culture of the people was beginning again. 

The exploration of ongias reveat^ the nwtiire power 
which gives an art its inhial impetus. And it is in the 
primitive culture of a people that these origins are to be 
found. Primitive art is the anatriit of the higher, and is the 
source from which more advanced forrns are cterived. The 
VedJe culture of India provide the material for a study 
of ihe first ciTorts at building construction, when nmn's 
effoTis were made in resporjse to a need, and t^fore any 
ideas of architcctunil cRbci were conrewtd. This culture, 
which produced the elementary t>TJe of forest dwelling re¬ 
ferred lo above, appeared probably towards the end of the 
second millennium B.C. ; it was the outcome of the pat 
Indo-Aryan migration from the north-west, and whreh m 
the course of time laid the foundations of ihe Vedk Age. That 
those responsible for this culture were unrelated to the people 
of the Indus civilization seems fairly clear, as there w-as a 
wide difTcrence in the conditions under whkh each of these 
populations eJtisicd, in their mode of life, and notably in the 
type of building produced by this method of living. On the one 
hand the inhabiunts of ihc Indus region, as already shown, 
were mainly traders and lown^weUeR, while on the other 
hand the Vcdic people were of the country, wresting their 
living from the fields and forests. As far as is known the 
latter were originally nomads, an ofTihooi of an immcf« 
and obscure migretion, who, on settling down in the plains 
of India, became partly pastoral and partly agficulluraU 
having as their habitations rudimentary structures of reeds 
and bamboo thatched with leaves. It was not therefore 
from the fine houses forming the towns of the Indus civili¬ 
zation, but from such temporary erections ns thesct and 
the various simple expedients devised to meet the needs of 
the forest dwellers that indian arehitcctmiG^ had its begins 
nings. Its foundations were In the soil ilsclf and from 
these aberiginaJ conditions ii took its developmefit. 

From a variety of sourees it is possible to visualize the 
kind of building that the early settlers fo^d suitabk for their 
purpose. Considerable misctllaneDus informatloa is con¬ 
tained in the Vedas, those lyrical compositions which have 
been prwerved through throe milkmiiurm, while ingmuous 
vignettes ceding the life of the times arc carved in ba^ 
relief on the stupa railings of Barhut and SanchL In addi¬ 
tion Ihm is the significant character of the fubsequent archi¬ 
tecture which reproduces in many of its aspects the type of 
siruclure from which it originated. Supplied with this 
material we see the people living in dcarings (mt out of the 
pfimcval forest, just as some of the small cultivatom at the. 
present time in LndLa, notably in par^ of Bertgal, still caM 
ihdr homestead* out of the bamboo Jungle. But these early 
inunigrants had lo protect themselves and their pfopcriy 
from the ravages of wild animals, and so they surrounded 
their ti^e collection of huts with a special kind of 

fence or palisa^^ This fence took the form of a liamboo 
railing the upright posts (thtMa) of which supported three 
horizontal bai^ called sachi or needles, as they woe threaded 
throu^ boles in the uprights. (Plate 1, Fi^. 1 Md 4.) 
the fiytirse of time this peculiar type of railing became the 
embkm of protection and univeisally used, not only to 
audosc the village, but m a paling around fields^ and even¬ 


tually lo preserve anything of a special or sacred nature, 
in the palisade eucmcliug the village^ entrances also of a 
particular kind were devised. These were formed by pro¬ 
jecting a secUan of the bamboo fenoe ai right an^cs and 
placing a gateway in advance of it after the fashion of a 
barbican. Hie actual gate resembling a primitive portcullis 
{gafnadv&i'o}y (Plate 1, Figs^ 1 and 2.) '^rough the 
the cattle passed to and from their pasturage* 
and in another form ii still survives in ihcig&puram (cow-gate) 
Of entrance pylon of the temple cnclosiares in the south of 
India. But, more imporlant siill, from the design of the 
bamboo gateways was derived that characlwistk Buddhist 
archway known ns the lorana a structure whkh was cnir^ 
with that religion to the Far Fasl, where as the of Japan 
and the piu-lu of China it is even better known than in 
India, the land of its origin. 

The huts within the village enclosure were of various 
shapes but it is fairly certain thal at first those of a drcular 
plan predominated. Students of conslruclional origins 
have remarked on primitive man^s natural tendency towards 
rounded formst and give as instances pots and baskets. 
Incidentally, as shown in the bas-rtrliefs* the ear lust Indian 
seal resembled a round inverted baskel. In the case of tlw 
building art the foundations of the old city of lUjgriha tn 
Bihar which probably nourished about SOO B.C. indicate that 
circular building were then common, and ewn at the 
present day village store-houses in parts of India are often 
round struclures of bamboo. In the Vedic village hum 
were of the beehive paiiem midk! of a drcuUr wall of bambCM 
held together with bands of withes and covered eaher with 
a domical roof of leav^ or thalched with grass. A remajk- 
ablc illustration of this may be seen iti the ituerior of the 
rock-cut Sudama cell in the ^ra^r hill groupi where every 
detail of the timber construction is copied in the Living 
<Plaic IX, Fig. I) At a later date in ilie evolutiaii of the 
Vedfc hut the cireular plan was elongated into an ovai with a 
larrel roof formed on a frame of ben t bamboos also cover^ 
with that^. Soon some of these huts were ananged m 
ihrees and fours around a sciuare courtyard and the roofs 
covered with planks of wood or tiles. In the better cl^ 
houses unbaked bricks were used for il^ wallsi and toe 
doorways were square-headed openings with double doors* 
One device to maintain the barrel shape of the roof was to 
stretch a thong or withe across the end of the arch like ihe 
cord of a bow, in a wofd an embiy^o tie-rod^ {[*latc 1^ Fig. 3.) 
Tto contrivance constricted ^ chord of the arch and 
produced a shape resembling a horseshoe, a type of artmway 
commonly referred to as the dfsitya or *^su^window/ 
wtuch beome characleristtc of the subsequent architecture of 
the Buddhists, It will be seen iJ^reforcv that a very ancient 
irnagp underlies many of these village forms, wiitch is signi¬ 
ficant in view of the ensuing stnictuml dpclopmenls. Such 
primitive shapes and expedpcnts as the railing and the gateway, 
Ihe rounded hut with the heavy cave of the thatch, the 
barrel-roof with ill framewort of bent bamboos, all in a 
greater Of ksser degree influenced the style whkh followed. 
As to the decorative characier of these forest dwellmgs 
there is little doubl that this was obtained by means of colour 
applied on the mud waUs, Huts in the remoter villages of 
India, notably in Orissa* are still almost invariably white¬ 
wash^ and ^tterns of archaic desi^ in red pignut 
ihaenmflif) painted cm IhU white ground. The symbolism 
ID sudi patterns suggests a very early origin whkh may ges 
back to Vedk time$* 
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TawArdi the middle of ibe fml millcnniiim B.C.. ihe 
sociAi system of the Vedk commiiiiUy w expanded ihai 
towns anSM at OTlain importnni centres^ where the tmditional 
structural features of the village v/m reproduced on a 
Larfer scale and in a more sutpstanlial forni. Owing to a 
fierce rivalry that had sprung up between the vandiis groups, 
the towns, which were the capiials of states, were strongly 
fortifkd. They were thOTfore, of rwasssjty siUToundcd by a 
rampart and wooden palisades while within this eiKlosuio 
the buildings were also almost entirely of wood- The Vedk 
civilisation now cnlm on an ere of limber consiructton. In 
many countiies them is an age when the inhabitants hved in 
fofcsis so that they btscamc dcMdy identified with Ihctr 
woody environment* as their aruhenl folklore fretiuenily 
tesUfim. ^According to the nature! dis|Mitton and tfWMi 
of these people the period during which they practised 
wop^ construction was long or short but it was inevitably 
followed in the course of lime by the employmem of more 
permanent materials for building purposes. With the early 
inhabitants of India the timber age appears lo have been a 
long one, due rw doubt to the vast extent of the Mithmutui 
or '^Gieal Wood” in which they were cradled, picturesque 
references lo which find a place in their epics. So dosely 
connected with ihcir existence were these forests that ^ 
early peopk developed a dexlcrtty in wooden construction 
of a very high standard. Their pronounced manipulaiive 
ikill in thb maierial may be accounted for by their prolonged 
apprenticeship to the woodworkers’ craft when they were 
fort^ to rely on the trro around them for many of the 
rwc^tics of life. In the Rtg-Veda the carpenter b reconM 
as holding the place of hoiiour among all ortLEans os on his 
handiwork the village communily depended for s<^ of tU 
most vital needs- It is not remafkabk therefore^ in view of 
this Umber tradition that its construclional feature were 
fredy and closely imitated in ihc rock and stone architediut: 
which eventuated and was the form of cxpressioii for many 
oenturies afterwards. 

Cities largely of wowfcra construcUon, Lhcrdbre* began 
to appeau- in various parts of the oouniry^ and acooiding to 
Dhammapala, the great Buddhist ooinmHiiaior they were 
plam^ by an architect of the name of Mahi-Govinda who 
is stated lo have been responsible for the lay-out of several 
of ihc capitals of northern India in the fifth century B.C. 
This h the first mentton of an aichilect in the annals of the 
country. In piindple these ctlM were recungukr in ptan 
and divided tnlo four quarters by iwo main ihOTOUglifares 
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intersecting at tight angles^, each leading to a city gale. One 
of these quarters con lained the citadel and royal apartments 
another resolved itscilf into the residencaes of the upper classes* 
a third was fer the kss pretcntiniis buildings of ihe middle 
class, and the fourth was for the accommodatjon of traders 
with ibdr workshops open to view as in the modem bazaar^ 
Of the quarters reserved for the citadel and palace a 
fairly dcuiled account has been handed down* and the 
general arrangements of the royal residence have so much 
in corFimon with the later medieval palacra of India that it 
seons evident the Latter were a continuation of an ancient 
convention. Although the long interval of iwo thousand 
years scpatales the Vedic palace from that of the Murals, 
both were built round an inner courtyard within the citadel 
and both had a large centraL window for the thrsktn or 
snlumtion of (he king. Both had a wing reserved for the 
royal ladies with pkasnre gardens, having fountuins and 
omamentoJ waters attached. In each there was an official 
endosure containing audience and assembly hallsp a court 
of justice, a musk gallery, and near at hand an arena for 
wTre-tling displays and contests of wild beasts. But whereas 
the pavilions of the Murals were of marble, the building 
art in the Vedk era was at the primitive stage when tneu. the 
royal residcmccs had not advanced beyond thatched roofs. 

In spite, however, of the evidence of the literary np^rds 
which indicate (hat much of the building constructioji at 
this early date was of a tempomry nature^ the one example 
that has survived provxs that some e^orts were already 
being made lo produce stone masonry of a durable character. 
vThe beginnings are seen in the city wall of Raigriha» the 
ancKiit capital of Mogadha, now & vast area of ruins in the 
Patna district of Bihar. Immensely strong and of cyclopean 
proportions this wall consists of a rough pik of massive 
undressed stones, each between three and five feet in Length, 
but carefully fitt^ and bonded together. The core between 
is compost of smalkr blocks less carefully prepared wilh 
fragnients of stone pocked within the inlmtioes ; no mortar 
appears to have been used. This type of masonry seems to 
have been carried up to a height of about twelve feet, above 
whidi was erected a luperrtrycture of wood and brick, or 
stone and brick combmed.'^lt is noieworthy that the some 
system of walling is found in the primitive masonry of the 
^ksgicum of the AcroDolb at Athens, with which tt is 
probably contemporary,-J The desire for some stable method 
of construcLion was evidently being fell, but at thb stage the 
ikDI and expefkrKe were lacking. 
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CHAPTER ir 


BUILDING DUItiNG THE ROLE OF THE EARLY MAURYAN DYNASTY (fc 40D B.C) 

WOODEN ORIGINS 


A sntOMO flJtn govemcnciii admifiistercd om a larger 
territory usually impUcs on advauce in hiunan 
endeavour^ and with the rise of the Mauryan dyiuisiy 
toward! ihe end of the dfUi century B,C whidi established 
for the first tirw a single pammount p^f in northerti India, 
marked cuUtinil progress was ruadc. ‘'Rmoug other ach.ievE' 
laeuls the art of building, strmalated by royal patrona;^, 
took a notabk step forwardp as Megasthenes aocount* of the 
Mauryan capital of Pfltalipuira (near Fama) plainly sho^, 
TTiis Greek ambassador who resided at the eoicl of the 
emperor Chandragupia about 300 BlC.. presents m 
striking picture of the great Indian ruler s sirofi^old. 
Occupying a narrow pareJldograni about nine miles long 
and a mik and a half broad* it ranged along the banka of the 
Ganges like an immense casteliaiod breakwater, sioroundcd 
by a stupendous limber paJisadcg with loopholes for aiobers 
and protected exicmalty by a wide arid deep moat. At 
mtervais wero bastions with towerSp over five hundred m 
number, and it was entered by as many as sixty-four gate^ 
Within the walls was the royal paku^p evidently a mo^ 
more spacious and elaborate edifice than that erected by 
any previous ruler in the country. The main portion of 
this imperial residence consisted of a scries of hypostyk 
halls ooniaining pilkra of wood each of whkh *-was clasped 
around with vines embossed tn gold and omamenifid with 
designs of birds and foliage in gold and silver, thiis_exoclIin| 
in magniftoence the famous royal plaisances of Susa Md 
Ecl»tana/’ Apart from the picture of barbaric spkndof 
that such a dcscriptiDii conveys* in this city with its unending 
wooden wnlls and beetling bastions* and in the cenlre the 
pal^ formed of golden pillared halls, there are indications 
that India as represented by the Mauryan dynasty was 
beginning to look even at this early dale to the more pro- 
gr^ive dvihrations beyond its western boundaries for 
architectural inspiration. For the hypostyk hall Had long 
been a feature of the |;Hlaocs of the Perwaia, and Polybius 
(x. 24) remarks that the columns at the courts of Eebauna 
were of cedar and cypress* all covered with silver 
a form of structure and deconitive treatment not unlike t^t 
which Chandr^pia appears to have reproduM tn his 
palatial residcfKc at Pataliputra, 

Of the fonificalioni surrouTHiiiig this great capital dty 
of the Mamyan empire nothing has stirviwl escept frajpnents 
of the wooden rumparts unearthed at Buhmdi Bagh, near 
Patna, the beams of whkh by Ihctr size prove that the Grock 
envoy’s Opocount of its dimensions was by no mea^ exa^^ 
ated. An idea may be ^ned from the foun«ktions which 
conslstj^ of limlwrs laid in paiaJlel lines like rail^^y sJeepm 
each twelve to thijteen feet long, corresponding lo the 
thickness of the stockade at iu ba«. To these borwontal 
beanxt upright posts were tcooned* some of them tune feet 
high, but it is not possible from such scanty remaira to 
esthnaic its lotal height. That this technical method of 
timbering was common to other races, widely separaleo 


and acting mdcpendenlly, is shown by the same principle 
being utilized by the Romans, as a scene on Trajan^s Column 
depicts, while Caesar's dcscriptioa in hts “Commentaries^' 
of the wooden walls of the Celts might apply to those at 
Falalipulra. "They employ pieces of wood perfectly stmilhL 
lay them on the ground In a direelion pamllcl to each other 
at a distaiKC apart of iwo feet,” etc. An upper portion of 
the Mauryan stockade preserved in the Indian Moscum* 
Cakutia comprises immense teak-wood posts connected by 
irajiiverse bars, suggesting that it was an enlarged adaptation 
of the Vodic village railing previously described, 

MegosUienes' loo brief account of the ctvk arehiteclure 
of his tfme is amplified by material dcri^ from anolber 
and entirely different souioc, riamely the piclurcs ^ various 
Hbloric towns carved tn bai-relief on the Buddhist monu- 
ments, which although produced a Itllle laier are no doubt 
subslanlialliy reprcseataiive of the building art it this pertod 
On the Sonebi gateways as backgrounds to battles and 
processions,^ there may be seen portions of famoi^ cities 
as Kapikiv'asiu the pkee of the Buddha^s birth* Kosmapra 
under the walls of which was waged the "War of the Rehm, 
UruvUva the secne of the sei'p(3it nufade, and Rajgnha, 
the old Magadhan capital. All these towns appear to be of 
one established type, strongly fortified and surrounded ty 
high wails having baitkmaiti with llw melons prM- 
slepixd after the manner of ihoK in the A^ynan bas-relKfs. 
Outside is a moat in which the sculptor with an arttsl s 
hits floated lotus and other aquatic plants, while the whole is 
enclosed within the usual railing palisade. Specially nolio^ 
abk are ihe dty gates all of which are desigiu^ m much the 
same slyk, that of the main entrance to Kusinagapi mvm 
on the south torana at Sanchi being so carefully dain^t^ 
and m such detail that it b possiWe to repMoce it m 
perspective, togcihcf with its stiiTmnidiitga+ as shown tn the 
FrontLspieec. The bas-relief sHiows a tall eniraim pylon* 
with the gateway ^fended by a Square bosOon projecting on 
each side, the whole of a very sra^ioeable nature yet not 
devoid of aicbitectmal cffect+ Near the piteway ^ wMt 
seems to be a formidable ongle-toww, whik overhang 
the walls are p illar ed balconies* loggiasi railed balustrerto 
and “magic casements” whkh give w excdknt i(to of iw 
mmantk charactef of the Buddhist sacred dues. No 
reference to these pictures in slonc at Sanmi would m 
complete without a remark on the figure subjects to whidi 
the architecture forms only an artisUc settifig. For instance 
the royal procession Issumg from the gates at Kusinagam 
with the emperor Bimbisara at its hrad might have bwo tire 
source of inspiration for Bloke’s lines in the '*Song of Liberty* 
“The je^ous King, his grey-brow'd couodllors* thunderous 
warriortf oirl'd veimns, among helms, arid sh^ds, and 
chariots, hoises* elephants^ banners, castles, slliygSp aiMl 
rodEs,^’ 


* jttKient /«&! Rf itHtribtd h MfgattKeites amt Afrian, bj J. W. M'Criodlc. 1577. 
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Apart from the ronificatioru and city of Fatmliputra 
there hw also survived one concrete record of the wooden 
construction of the palacCp of such a high standard of work- 
mnnship that it is a definite proof of the Mauryan artifiem" 
occumidated experience in working in Umber* This consists 
of a number of massive teakwood platTonm fiich thirty feet 
tn kngth, round buried deep in the silt and apparently 
introduced as a kind of raft to support the foundations of ihie 
facade or propylaetim of the jMlace. Compel of beams 
joinicd togcLhcr ''with a precision and reasoned care that 
couM not possibly be excclkd," they illustrate **[h& absolute 
perfection of such work and those who executed them would 
hnd little indeed to kam in the 5cld of their own art. could 
they Fclum to earth t<whiy*"* 

This high appraiscunest of the Mauryan ariizan^s skill 
os a worker in wood is conUrmed by other evidence of a 
iiTiiquc character. Owing to the Indian craftsman's tradi- 
Uonkl genius for imitation every detail of this early form of 
timber constmctidMi has been rnost faithfully reproduced in 
the numerous and very complete examples of rock architecture 
which followedi so that although the wooden originals have 
pcTishcd their exact facsimiks remain preserved in the living 
rock. In no other country has the carpenters and joiners 
croft as practised on^r two thousand years ago been so fully 
and accurately recorded. With the materizU thus provided 
it is quite’ possible to extract in theory thh timber-work 

fc lhe rock<ut halls of the Buddhists and cortjcctuml^ 
unict It in its original form. The drawing on Plate III 
Lllostrntcs this procedure as it repr^ents a transcription in 
wood of an escalated example at Kondanc of the hm 
century now buried in the forest of the Wcslcfu Ghats. 
This early Buddhist production cut out of the cliff face 
consisted of a ek^iya hall or temple and its attached manos- 
lerks^ so thal two charactciistk types of structure arc depicted^ 
one arched over by means of t banei-vauli nxjf ai^ the 
other having i Bat rocifp 

TMb timber used by the early Indian carpmters and 
builders was icokf caitfuUy irimnied into the lequired shape 
with an ndze. Not a large variety oi joinli were 
most of them being of a simple but dTective order and the 
workmen knew their application ihorou^y i whm thm 
required io be pinned, bamboo were inserted. The 
foimdations were pruned by means of beams laid in the 
ma&rKT already described in the construction of ibe city 


^ Siirtey ^ ImMa, 191241, p, 7^ 


walls and to titese the uprights, sudi as the pillars, were 
tenoned. Most mteresting is the construcUon of the vaulted 
roof, as it ^ worked out on somewhat the same principle as the 
arch braced Limbex roof of the Gothic builders of Europe 
evolved many centuries later. Ju the Indian method the 
structural luetnbcrUig of the vault was suppkmeniied by a 
serw of curved wooden ribs or groins placed to close order* 
the whole system anticipating a solution of the problem of 
arching a space in a most satisfactory and at the same time 
artistic rnmner* The fbi roofed edihoes were planned and 
executed un ait equally workmanlike fashion, with pilkrs 
supporting the wooden girders, above which were beams and 
joists pilled and jointed in convet position to carry the 
requisite weight. 

Such was ihe structural system &np1oyed in the frame¬ 
work of these timber buiklmgs, but how this was fUled tn 
and finished is purely conjectural. In oil prolxibility a hlling 
of plaster was added aud painted white aMhere arc 

frequent allusions in the andjeat PeJi texts to gr^’edifices 
"glkming white Like a doud'\ an dfect evidently considered 
the height of achievement As to the decorative ircaimeiit 
of this wpoden archicecturc, the facades of both the vaulted 
hall and its aiiucbed monastery show thal4he early oarpeater 
was able to manipulate his materia] so os to produce the 
moat artistic r^ults* although each dfort at cmNli^nxtit had 
its proctkal use. The great arched window admitted light 
into the vaulted hdll through its tracery, while the balcony 
in front was a cninstrels" g^lery ; the projecting casements 
ou each side were prksts" chambeis, and below on the left 
was a room for the sacristan. Simitar decorative but pur¬ 
poseful structures from the fronia^ of the adjoining building, 
covered balconies being promifient futures as they are jn 
architecluxe of Ibe countiy at the prwnt time. Some of 
these features are amif ifkd in Plate IV, as for example the 
system of Lighting the smaller rooms by means of bamboo 
laitioes, and in certain instances The entire bakony was a 
nvesh of pLaiied bamboo strips held topiiber on a framework 
of wood* This device was the ptfccursor by many centuries 
of the pi/yra or ^^cage^work’: so cornmou in the later buiidings 
of Upper India as well » the meihrebiya of Egypt and other 
Islan^ countries. Thw and' many other tt^nkal and 
artistic expedients of this early phase of timber construction 
may be seen ItleraJly petrified and thus imperishably pracrvcd 
JO the later rock architecitife of the Buddhist period. 
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CHAPTER 01 


ASOKA. and the beginnings of the BUDDHIST SCHOOL (dr. B.C 250) 


U p to the middles dF the tMrd century B C tbt cour^ 
pursued by ihc building art in India tiM been Qidy 
indisiinctly visibk; as it is obscmiwS by ihc mists of 
lime. So far therefore any aocouni of its progress has been 
based very Largiely on evidences of a miscellaneous onier 
such ia ceiiaifi sirui^tiiml remains and various invfstig^lions 
from which ihe foregoing conjectur^ impressioiis have been 
compiled. Now howcvefi supposition hardens into fact and 
ihe picture hitherto ill-defii«d comes vAih nn almost dramatic 
suddenness sharply into focus. This cffoci was brou^t 
about by the policy of the third Mauryan ruler of Mapdhap 
the emperor AsoIm who ascended ihe ihroae in B.C. 274. 
An early decisive step taken by this monarch ws his accept 
lance of the teachings of the Buddha. Soon it had become 
apparent to him that the ndigioiii beliefs of his subjecu 
inclined to be uidetentiinaie, and that a radical change in their 
spintuaJ outlook waSi desirable. That the couniry was ripe 
for some form of conversion was also obvious. The existing 
cults consisting mainly of vaionaiy spepdations and 
mtangibLe abstractions were proving unsatisfying, and men^s 
minds were in a receptive mood fully pnepaitd for a doctrine 
founded on a mot^ substantial basis. In olher words there 
was at thh penod what may be desCTibed as a religiom 
vacuum- And Buddhism redressed this void. liKluded in 
its precepts was a maierial object of vtneralion, such as the 
worship of sacred relics^ which made a direct 4ppc*l to a 
people perplexed and disillusioiwd by unconvindng ob«r- 
vanoes Accordingly in B.C. 255 Asofca inaugurated 
Buddhism as the slate religion of the country. The corroct- 
iKss of the royai reformm' precogjiition is proved by the 
whole-bfflrti^ manner in whkh the Buddhist faith wm 
Bssimilai^ by his own people and funhermorc by the 
astonishing rapidiiy with whicb its tenets were conveyed 
to and ju ntuaJ obso^ved m most of the cpunuiea of Asia. 

With this dmnge in the religioui syst™ of tad» also 
came a marked advance in the am. Buddhism css^iially 
a graphic creeds art became iti handmaid, so that wberever 
It penetratM it was accompanied by forms and symbols 
expressive of its teaching. In India this early Buddhist art 
was of a special kind as it was the result of the Mauryan 
emperor’s own personal predikctionSp and its productions 
have been referred to as those of the Asafcan School, lu 
elements were due lo the ruler’s initiative, ih^ were practised 
only during his reign, and they erased when it ended : il wm 
iberefore essentially autocratic in its character. But alihoi^ 
this first manifestation of Buddhbi art was confined wiWun 
such seemingly narrow limits^ and ils actual producuoiii 
were relatively few in number, they were of such exoepiiortai 
power that they influenced to a notable de^ee much of the 
art that foUowed. The siguifkajicc of this school Jks in the 
fact that it marks the begitming of an era when India tlm>ugh 
Buddhht ihoughl was in a portion to dictate to the rest of 
Asia its religion, its symbolism, and its art. 

The principal contributions made by this school to the 
art and architecturfs of the time were some six in num^ 
consisting of the foltowing * (1) a Series of edicts insenbm 
on the loi^p (2> a number of tumuli or stupas, (3) certain 


monclilhic pillars, (4) several mottolilhic accessories to 
shrines. (5) the remains of a vast pakec. and (6> a group of 
rock-cui chambers. Among these productions that more 
directly alTecled the course of the art of building were the 
stupas on account of their structund signi^nce, the mono¬ 
lithic pillars in view of iheir artisik qualities, the fock'<^i 
chamlKrs Krause of their lechnique, and the palace for iti 
arey tectural assocktions. 

The order in which these manifestaiidns look form, and 
the manner of their execution may be explained. Powesaed 
of great idrals, as Asoke's policy throughout plainly indicates, 
one of this rufet's most earnest desires appears to have 
been to institute a peimanent record of the ,o^hhshmcni of 
the Buddhist faith within his now widely-^rtad domLnions. 

A craving for a symbol of stability occurs in the early evolu¬ 
tion of most nations, a need for some “subsionti ai link which 
holds them to the soil'* and is a stage In the development 
of FOdal seif-oonscioUSTH^'S. As i cose in point the Fharoahs 
realised this when in their inscriptions they boosted of having 
erected “everlasting stone monumenti^*^ in honour of llw 
gods^ Sonx such reflociion no doubt inspired the Emperor 
Asoka when os a beginning be carved his famous ediels on 
the living rocks, proclaiming as they do* in plain lerms that 
his efforts should result in the “Jong endurance of the Gom 
L aw,;* These inscriptionSp altho^ many haw survived, 
were not, however, sulficicnily tlriking to suit his purpoK ; 
wbat was evidently in bis progressive mind was_ the cnation 
of a memorial of such a permanent nature that it would 
outlast time itself. With this in vkw he caused to he raised 
in many parts of his empire dreulaj tumuli of bric^ 
mounds commemorative; of the Buddha. These '"stupas", 
is they have been called, from the Prakrit word thupo, 
iK5t unknown in India b^ore this but their shape, hke 
that of the pyramid^ implies durabiliiyp 

As the stupa from the nature of iu structure was subjetrt 
to disiniegration owing to the rigours of the citmate, it 
become necessary for the Miuryan Emperor to- seek for some 
stiU more lasting method of achieving his purpoM. Aware 
no doubt that other nations were using stone, he b^on 
therefore to "Think in stone,'* and Lit the course of time ^ 
impressive monument symboliziiig the creed was deviM 
In the form of a pillar, a lofty freestanding monoUlbjc 
column, erected on a site especially selected on account of 
its sacred associations. A number of these Asokan pillars 
were distributed over a wide area and a few bear oidmanccs 
inscribed in a fnannef similar to the edkts on the surfaces 
of the rocis. Tlie effect of such columns, some of ihctn as 
much as fifty feet in height, each carrying above its capital 
a mapiifi^t Buddhat emblem, on the minds of a people 
hitherto living in a somewhat restricted wooden building 
tradition was no doubt very grcal. But these remarkable 
monuments wm by no means the only sculplured stone 
objects wrought in this manner. With them wm oibet 
monolithic pi^uctkHis, such as raiBn^, stupa finials in ihc 
form of umbrellas, lion thronra, colossal figures, and the 
pdflirs of an imniense hypostyle hall in the royal palace at 
Fataliptura, oO of whkn show that the stonework of the 
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A^okoJi schcsol WB& of a highly divcnifkd order. Added to 
ihcK objects of a mobile character another and foore 
slfltk: ck^lopmcnf of the stone cu tter's art in ihe form of a 
group of iarK-iuanes excavated In the rocks of the Bambar 
hills near Gays in Bihirt obviously the work of the same 
skitkd handle But^ whatever Tonn it took one unique 
qiiohly marks all the stone prodoctions of the Asokoji period, 
one technical cKamcteristit which ii never omilled so that 
even n smalt fragment may be tmmedialcly idcnitlkd, is the 
high litstrouii polish rcsonbling a fme enamel with which the 
surfaces, even of the rock-cut chambers, were invariably 
treated. 

Finding expression from wood in another arni more 
lasting material such os drewd-storie is a decisive step in the 
cultural evolutkin of a people, fiut the manner In which 
this step was takers under Asokn'^s direction, and the n^ulu 
il produced sre both of mora than ordinary slgnillcaiice. 
Appearing as these sculptured forms do^ fully matured, at a 
time when Indian art was still in its infancy, and without 
any previous pnrparalicpn^ is a phenomenon which needs 
some explnmtion. The stones themselves provide the 
answer. The aneriing pmeision with which they were 
worked Aud chiselled sh^ that those who quorr^ and 
curved Ihem w-eie no novices at their crafty as would have been 
Indkim artlbcera, but bad genmlions of experkficc behind 
them. The shapes and decorative forms employed arc few of 
them indigenous, but on the other Hand an obviously derived 
from the mt repmory of another and more advanml people. 
Such erotic forms am not diffkuh to identify aa some d 
them arc clearly of Greek, othen of Perslmi and a few 
perhaps of Egyptian extraction. This development of the 
on of working in stone, therefore, which Asoki tnlroduoed 
into the country represents an Indian offshoot of that forceful 
Graeco^ {^rsion culture which flourished with such vigOLU 
in Western Asia some ceiUuhes before the Christian enu 

At this juncture a brief reference to the source of the 
culture from which Aseka drew hb inspiration seernsindicaied 
From c, 500 B.C. and the cftsulng 170 years the pulse of 
Asiatic culiure throbbed in what was then the fertile land of 
f^raig, and as a result there developed in the capital citiet 
of that great empire;, the nearest to India, a clasakal art 
fdiool compowd of Ftiajoie-Hcllenic^lrnziian elements of 
a distinctly effective chafacter. This school wjis pfobefaly 
partially dispersed by Alcoander'a conqueat of Ferula together 
wilh ihe dcramfalt of the Achaemcnid dynasty in 330 
but the umeuled period which then ensued was rapuUy 
followed by the extension of the Macedoniaii empire in the 
cast by cnems of Greek oolonies,^ such as that of Boctria, 
which brought the full force: of Hclknisin to the very borders 
of Mauiyan [ndm, Wtul actually happoicd to the exponents 
of the onginaJ Acbacmemd school ur^r such oondiuotis can 
only be a matter of cotijectunc but that they and their 
Eucoesaon continued to dourhh tinder the micUi^ent pat¬ 
ronage of the Asiatic Circeks, producing works with stiQ mom 
marked HcLlenisiic feitum cannot be doubtocL it was at 
this stage of the movcfncnt that the Indian emperor Asoka 
conceived the project of erecting his imperishable and sym¬ 
bolic mooumentE lo the Buddhist faith,^ and imtioctivcly 
turned to the descendants of the workmen who had already 
shown such proBckncy in their loomtruotioit of the stately 
palaces of ihe Persian kin^ 

^ H Brunn, Crwthiichf Kumifachicbie (Mttnkh 1193-97). 


To atlojo his object the Mauiyan monarch adopted the 
common practice of royal art patrons, and brou^t into 
his service a group of cxpeneuccd foreign artists of a 
suiheicnily adaptable nature to put into effect his progressive 
Hislorica] instancesof such a procedure are numerous, 
but some of those which account for the panieular character 
of the Achaemeoid art of Eastern Persia and in the course 
of time of ihat of the Asokan school, have a. direct bearing 
on the style which afterwards appeared in Buddhist India, 
For mstance in the pr^uction of their magnifkctit palaces 
at Pcr^epoliE and Susa, the Persian kings made use of talent 
drawn from the kadiog art schools of the then known worldn 
Even without the recorded statement of Diodorus that 
Egyptian ortisix worked on these buildings, such attributions 
as the winged globe and the caveito cornice arc proofs of thdr 
employment in this enterprise. Side by side with tbc skilled 
CTo/tsmoit from the Nile were stone carver^ from Lonia^ 
noted for the fineness of LheLr workmanship and minuieness 
of detail^ evidences of which may be recognised in the high 
quality of the reliefs oit the paJaoe wallsn Masons* marks 
from the Greek alphabet on ite Kali of a Thousand Columns 
which forms such an Important part of the Persian palace 
indicate that orlifioets from Helios took their shore in the 
construction, while in the realm of the fine arts there is the 
testimony of Pliny (xxxiv* 68) that the Greek sculptor 
Telephaites of Fho^ca was attached to the courts of both 
Darius and Xerxes. 

In these cirnitmtanoes it ^ not difhcultto account for the 
form and character tbit the giant piLlar md the other lithic 
productlonE of the Asokan period assumed. From the 
columned haiis reared under the orden of the Acbaemcnid 
kings, from their sculptured rthefs and tbclr Inscriptions 
on the rocks ai at Behbtun, the Endian monarch obtain^ 
some of his bispiration^ and from the ranki of Chose who 
produced them be sccund the skilfed artifioecs to aid him 
in his projects^ In short k may be pmsumed with some 
degree of certainty that, attracted by the otipcror's assured 
patronage, there ™ eventually gathered in a quarry work¬ 
shop ow Ch^r in Bihar a small group of imported work* 
men uained in the Grneco-Perfian traditions aird enga^ 
to oollabotatc with a number of selected Indian craftEjnen to 
faditon these the Erst dressed stone objects to be produced 
on Indian soli. 

Of Che Achievements of this composite school established 
by Asoko, the frec^stondiiig ptiiars are unquescionably the 
mwt notable. Origi^y there appear to have bc^ about 
thirty of these monoUthEp of which the remains of some ten 
are in cxisfenoe. Tw of them, with Hon capilalSp a« still 
standing in situ, and in fairly good condition, one at Kolhim 
(Bokhra) and the other at Latttya Nandangath, both In the 
Ch^paron district of Bihar. Of the leinainder, those of 
whi^ the capitals have survived ace now preserved in the 
Indian Museum. !n selecting an appropriate standpoint 
for the pidaix, sevefol appear to have been erected on sites 
WDclified by the Buddha, while others marked the course 
of a Pilgrim's Way lo the holy places. The line of pillars 
in the Chainparan and MuzaBarpiir distjict$—^t Rampurva, 
Uurya Araraj, Laurya l^andat^h, and Kolhua wm 
evkisntly placed at intervals along the andent royal mute 
fi™ Paialfpurra to the ^cred land of Buddhism on the 
Nepal. It is possible that the one at Sanchi 
belonged to a serks which lay on a more western line of 
Appmadu In no mstance do the piilars appear merafy as 
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isolated monuments, as in the vicioity of each of them arc 
Lbe icmains of stupas and other buiidmfs stiowjng chat t!i«y 
formed part of the stniclund accoinpanitnents of an extensive 
Buddhist settlement. Each pillar consisted of a plain 
imomamented shaft, circular in section, from thirty to forty 
feet in height, and nnsing siiaight out of the ground without 
any suggesibn of a basCp tapering Like the trunk of a tall 
palm tree. At the top of this shafr which is two feei in 
diameter h a campanifomi eapiial its abacus acting as a 
support for a lar^^ scuTpnncd Buddhist symbol, the whole 
combination attaining a height of nearly Mty feet. Apart 
from then- Buddhistic significance the Asokan pillars am 
expressive of u very ancknt and widespread bcliefp and were 
in the hist instance inspired by man worshipping among the 
groves and great trees of the forest. A suggestioii of this 
tree Mrorship may be soen on the baS'ielieis of ihe'Barhut 
railing (cir. J50 B.C.) where latJ palm trees remmisoent of 
pillars aie conventionally placed at the sid^ of some of the 
scenes, while about the same date are the devotional oohimra 
with paim leaf capitals at Videsa (Besnagarh Wiih the 
revmnoe for trees came a veneration for huge iloncs and 
boulders, the sacred and mystical character given them being 
but a prelutk to shaping them into upright forms. Columns 
were gods in early days and the furtrunnet of the lefOpie, 
'*and this stone whkh i have set up for a pillar shall be 
God's house'' (Gen. 2S, v. 21) 

The aesthetic properties of the pillars era concentrated 
in the design and cxocutron of the capitals and s upcrslruclure. 
These portions of the monuments which logether average 
seven feet in height are in one piece of stone, while the 
of the column consists of another seporate piece, the two 
being joined by a copper bolt accurately Hlted into the 
teoons made for it without the use of cemcai. The bolt 
la erne of the Rampurva pillars has been pmserved, and is a 
bamel-shapcd piece of metal over two feet ia length, showing 
that those who emplo^^ this copper dowel were ctuitc aware 
of the destmeti^'e action of Iron and other nKtals in such 
circumstances. The capitals themselves, whkh are some 
three feel in diameter, are campanirorm in shape consistiiig 
of a series of Onted petals elongaiird and which, falling 
togethcTp take the form of a bcIL In most inslances the 
capitals are cut to one sp^ified pattern, the exception being 
that at Nandangaih, which appears allghlly stunted in ita 
pnoportions, whife the abacus and other features ara somewhat 
different, so that It ia possible this particubr example was an 
early and experimental effort. There may be some symbolic 
connexion between the campaniform capital and the bell 
(j^htmiaX as thb in a conventional fonn, was used early 
in Indian decojation, and k also figures prominenlly in the 
temple ritual. But the boldly marked fluting the section 
of which h pmnistakable^ has un undoubted foreign origin, 
exactly similar Auting being not uncommon on E^er^tiln and 
Greek pillars, as may be seen on the bases of those ai the 
palace of Artoxerxes 11 (B.C. 404-35S1 at Susa, and on Che 
capitals of the Ionic tempte of Apollo at Maukratis and Diana 
at Ephesus^ both of whkh were built about S6G B.C. Above 
the Asokan capital is a dreuiar abacus having its bread edge 
carved with ornomenlol borders of a special character. On 
some of these are repetitions of Buddhist etnblerm, as for 
exarnpk t^ goose (AaOTtw), tnit on others, os in the of 
the bull capital at Rampurvo, there are such well-known 
conventional motifs as the honeysudde and palmette, the 
bead and lUlet, and the cable moulding, each orte of direct 
Helknic extraction These motifs may not be in exact 


accordance with the most approved classical models, but any 
deviition from ilie original pattern Is no doubt due to their 
long journey from the Aeg^ siarting point. 

It is however in the massive Buddhist eoifiposiijon poised 
above the abacus that the greatest imagination has been 
shown, and symbolism utilired to its utmost ptcui. Most 
of the superstructures consist of figures of animals, each of 
which has a mythological mcatiing. Together they symbolise 
the four quarters of the universe, the ckpfiant being the 
guardian of the east, the ho™ of the south, the bull, as at 
Rampurva, of the west, and the lion, os in the Naitdangarh 
example, of the north. All four animals are carved in relief 
CHI the abacus at Sanmth, by for the llncst of the entire group, 
evidently signifying that, although this pillar was primarily 
associate with the north by its position and the convention^ 
group of bonj above, it was also inlendcd to cornmemortite 
by the addition of the great wheel whkh these beasts support, 
the proeiAmatInn of the Good Law of the Church of the Pour 
Quarters.» Such were the Buddhist inicrpreiadoiis, but not 
a little of this animal symbalism was drawn, in the first 
instance, fiom Vedk sources. The Rig Veda gives the plaoe 
of honour among all wild beasts to the lion* which roam^ 
the jun^es of India until compaiaiively recent times, while 
a or groping horse represented the sun, and the bid! 
pyaus Of India the sky-god, all of whkh are illustrated on 
the abacus of the Sarnaih capital. From this and other 
evidoices it is dear that much of the priirutlve Buddhist 
symbolism as atpicsscd in its art was a continuation of the 
VKlk mythology, (Plate VII), 

As works of art the Asokan pillars hold a high place^ 
They are boldly designed, finely proportioned* and welh 
baianced conceptions, fulfilling admirably the purpose for 
which they were intended. This purpose was solely monu- 
menia!, as they are free-standing pillars, not part of an oik^- 
tectUTBl compositioii^ on object whkh has b^ kept tn view 
throughout. Iht animals, whkh are the main features in 
the scheme^ arc noble conventional represcntaiions, spirited 
yet dignified, kkal example of their kind Few works of 
this nature could be more arresting than the broad sculpiuial 
treauneni. of the bull qti the column from Rampurva^ a 
superb creation, simply and tfuthfully rendered. Even this 
excellent specimen, however* has iti cquai in the group of 
tour addorsed lions surtfioiiiiting the Sarnath capitaL* who 
unfortunately lose some of their effect by being deprived 
of the massive wheel of metal they were meant to support, 
ihai ^^Whecl of Order- whkh the Rig Ved* tells us "rolls 
around the Heavens'* : but the pose of their limbs and the 
tense muscular anatomy are the work of an accomplished 
hand. These lions arc manifestly a Helknic attribution, their 
masks (ongitiaBy provided with mcreJ eyes) and Aowifig 
mMies rocaJling the lion-hcadcd spouts on Greek and also 
Ronuiit budding, (Plale Vi I, Fig* 2.)* For the quality of 
the workmanship in thetr poduction there can be nothing 
but praise, the bold contours of the figures in the round, the 
subtle mottling of the relief, and the unenlag confidence 
of the chiseJIing being remarkable* 

In sharing the credit for these mosterpke^, it a felt 
Ihai the symbolisni and imagination, their spiritu^ message 
■o to spak, was s^lkd the bidiait mind while roost 
of the teduikaJ skill, together with certain decorative de- 
mcfits, were the mrk of the importod crafbrrvn. But the 
brilliant polish vdikh gives such a finjUity to the work was 


* V. S^th, /finery a/ /jjw ^iT m p. #0^ 
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tha mull of !k11*ii thooght w»d liboyr. « tbert k evid^ 

of M Indigenow ipilimk |ni^ Si ^ 

«t Aj r proof, few otfiectt oouW be mott del^iely 

wrouf»i( Of highly peluhed ibw 

ihe Piprehm itupe, which ha* ti ecn 

anti wu Ihe huidiwoft of • ram^otuka Of he^^ 

ita»<utKr. ThehalfwwfioiihoftheciyiuJ wMohUinrt 

br ih* Uibork** upfilicitkm of an unU '*^**“' ^ *???*! 
t^t ihc Mine pftcee* wm iJoptef in il» 5*^. 

Mnihtotw ohlocl*. lo ecmpleiiril ibeif h^'wrt wihj^ 

cUm) tflfeet ihe Awlan irtifkwii were_ foltowint the 

dii« of all «fl> itone*wotk«i.» the aun for tniunce of iM 

i:th dwiatJy Eijrpiitft ma^ wa^ 

whik Ihe ideal itOMwort of il» G^t k t^ib^ In il* 

Homerk poem a* “poliiihed ihlivtnt-lJ'*^"!- . || )* 

doobiAii. however, whrther ihe o^*****^®^ 

treat building nation* couW fiomparo in Uaa parjaniw 

Mauryan cialbtmen. So itrikoti i* *'^13*1^?'!^^^ 
the ftm eeniuiy It «ciied the admiriiion of that owci ^nt 
Chinoe pllgfiiB f-a-Wen, acewiomed » he inu*t haw 
to the famou. polnhed lapidary erf h» 
for h* wrHo ihet it wa* "ilrimni bnfht u flaia. e^ 

inipiie of over two thowand yean of the moM; **J5**?;VJ* 
dimalic eondilwm Ihete monunienta retain rowh or ineix 
t^ly gt^ wrlbce at the pfoent day- 

The efTofti of the Aioltan tculpwti w« not. howew. 
dlfte^ entieely to the production of relifioid tnonuinen^ 
m thete eraftimeo were a1«o employniin the prepeiit^rf 
Kwne of the mo« important pert* of Ihe MaufyiiiOTpwr i 
cmjW Thii arpeef* to haw been a wty remaritabte eon- 
Spt!^ *0 much w that it had Ibe teyndaty repuMt^ of 
not the wort of man but hm-itig hem ntaga^r rawed 
byYatdiat or eunotiatUTal beinp. At taie^ ^ ^ 

Fa^hkn thw mwHIer was lO mtpfeeeed that he mto it wu 
"made by *pnrt* who pikd up the ttonm. wared the amia 
and gate*, and eucuted the elegiat carving and inlfcd 
Kulpiare woit m * way which no human tend* of tto 
worW could aocotnpfiah-^ Shortly after t^pilfnnt* vidi, 
having bean in q i nmce for over *i* hundred yM» it w™ 
to haw been alnou eniifdy deifoyed Ipr fire, to that the 
only material reentdi of it* deaip ^ 
obtaowd to estcavatioo, where in the lift of KurnreJi^. a 
uie to the touth of die pwieni city of Jutna. ii* 
ttmatned ter fifteen hundred yew*. Frwn U wee inw itog; 
liqm the iMlaGa aopean to haw bgm an 
itiuctum eadewed widwi e Ngh J!™ 

Itnoortant of wtikh was an nmnene ptHawd hall nt three 
mhU on a high nylotote a^ eownng »»23i*« 
hundred end fifty fret lide, TTw coh^ *** * ***P ?y^ 

the i«rf wm prebaWy In Tom oftfto with fllto pi^ 

in each row, act at dwtanew of tfieen frwn wdi othe^ 
eenin to centre, making a lotaJ oftwm hundred wd twenty 
pttlareMall. Tire aOini of or* of the ftorrea may ha w ^ 

mpfioricd to cokreeal *tone reryatid Rgm re trew « ™* 
hTre been dn e over e d withta the h^ formed to d* p twn. 
Lillie more than fragment* remain <rf the rtoncwwrk reed 
in tire pataa but lire poliih on moat of them indiatc* th*t a 

wood dmi of thii wa* reed in ire eorretrurtiotufiid ^ a wi«y 

ofpurpoM*. It ti faWy certain ihai *11 il« pjflan of the 
byyweiyk haB w« ef atone a* tire ureira 
istify. wMs OM eiample ha* been dneowred abwiM com* 
pkte. a hrehly politired ^tmlrnl ihaft tapering tifce a p^ 
tntnJt retire le tuij inchre in dt a me wu if Ma toee, aad when 


entire about twenty feet in 1^< without * 

htiM Of diHOiJ. On thii ptUif iniCTibM^ a mtsoii i 
mark timiLir in many mpccu * lyrntol used lo the rm- 
carving at Bchatun in Peru*. The wwk 
of the pillan thowi that they mrel have supported wooden 
beam* and in fact much of the buUding appear* W have coop 
ttfl^ of wood* ha»c itt dfwtmction by flrev 

From there reclaim it ha* b«n deduced that 
menu of Atoka't patare at l^taliputra were Iwpiwd to 
Hore eetent by ihoie of ihe Adiaonemdi and that the grou^ 
ini of the buildinai within a walled enclonure cMmspondi 
in same teapeci* to the complea Of palace* at Pcn^l^ the 
piilared hall beinB in cte« agreement wuh the Hall of a 
Hundred Colunuu built by Xeree*. The ma^ I 
the Ddlar reemi u confirm lire fact that Penrem or Metto 
were mpkiyed in some of the work, and that the idea ^ the 
cohMia] supporting figure*, or atlanles, been sorm reliuon 
to the baa-reliefi rspreaeniing figures lupportiw upper 
iioric* on their upraired anns in the tomb of Dwo* at 
Nahihi'i Ruitam and tire Throne Room at Ptrrepoitt, 
Alihougfa only a few pieoes of figures presumed to be at^imn 
haw been recovered at Pataliputri, that ^ Miuryan 
creftsnren knew how to produce statue* of heroic iree a 
proved to aewal of there having beet found lo v*r»oi 
parts of tire country, inchidiitg two large and sculptu^ue 
Vakihas or ttuiri (to*wW»k) bearen ereavatod near PatiM. 
It w*» arobabiy figure* of tJiii kind that supported the 
wooden roof of Awfca'* palace, for one ^ tl* upngjit 
bars of the Barhut gateway, eaecuted at a slightly later date, 
dl^yi a tnull model of a fitun.pi1lar which has every 
appearance of having been copied from some traditional 
type. Atlantia and caryatid support*, a* for imtarw* '|* 
itoarf otpiul on the Sa^i gateway, and the ^llar of ^ 
eimkntnm or taend promenade ai Budh Gaya, beside* 
many late eiampUs, all show that pilUn of a sot^ nature 
were a favoufrte architectural device with the Indian builder. 
A* to the fiade of Aiolu'e palace tome idea of thu may 
be gained from a carved stone ia the Mathtin Musesim, 
pontbiy dating from the fini oentuiy AD. U depkl* the 
ftuntafe of *n important building in two or more ttorka, 
cecK itowy fermed of a contimioui arcade of bono4hoe 
archways with bay* bctwegi. Each bey contain* a har^i^ 
bakooy tupported on a pillar and tire oentnl doorway of the 
whole I* evidently part of t large projectiiig portico. 


Diffreing widdy in intintion ftoai the forefcting, but. u 
the teduijeal treatment of the carving and the enaniel-likc 
poliih of all the nffaoes testifies, cvidattly bekmiing to the 
tame rehoof, an the rodt40t sanciuarie* in the hiO* about 
nineteen mlm north of Gaya. In aO there are tewn of Ihete 
dsuDhm, fmtr on the Banbv bifi add three on fire Nagarpiiu 
hih half a Rule nortboit. In addition there is another 
example oslled the Sitanrerhi situated lotne thirteen mila 
south of fUjtriha and twoity-five mtki emi Of Gaya. Tlw 
two fint‘iremed g»up* have been quarried with infinite 
llhoiB' out ^ the laiv boulder.]ilcc masset of quaruore 
gfi fV which Ibnn thk range, a iHc evidaily selected a* an 
ideal retreat amidsi pleasul, although wild surrounding. 
They coniain several in s giptio n* from which it is sesi that 
they were prepared to the order of the EmpcrcK' Asofca for 
the me of certain Ajivika iscetk*. fbUunti* of a sect which 
was not Buddhistk but rdatad to the Jatna retigion. There 
chamber* haw two special interem a* on the one band 
they are the ereliai marupk* fat Indii of the rodk-cui method. 








AKHCA, AMD THB niDOttltT 
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uid on the (rthef wo* of than vc exM “gwj" 
uisting iinjctura in wood and cliaich. Oh PJate VIII ibe 
iniwioti of wmc of ll» odh I»ve been eiirtoed » lo 
apeak, from their rock-bcd and recomtnjcted in ordef 10 
illijatfatc the kind of buildin* they were iupi»^ tO oniUlfc 
The two tnoil notable, the Lomt* Rnhl and the 
haw been cut aJjaoeni W one another on the Banbar hUl, 
and Ihcir intehon are wry aimilar. the rormer » 

eueptional d it it the only one whi^ *“*-■? omanwniw 
facade.' From the weiionail dmwiit* of the Sudanna 
& 2) the inleiwr arraJ^cmenli rna;f be und^^. The 
doorUyi, notable for their itopim jaml^ rf 
and Lomaa Riihl are in the *«i| aide of 
an eapedienl due to the conftttmiiion of the whale-heiMtw 
hill which prevented the cacavalkwi rnw awal^ 

ImhIc h a baitdr-vaulicd haJI 33 ft. 9 ma, by 19 6 ^ ana 

12 ft, 3 ina. in hei*ht. At the enU of the antr-diainbef and 
entered by a oenlni] interior doorway a a lepnrate oPC«“f 
cell 19 ft. in diarneter with a hcmlapha^ do^ roof 13 
ft. 3 ini. hLah at iu eentre. lixteriorly thif wil ha* an onto* 
bangina caw like e ibalcb and. moit *in|^ , j 
wall! have imiular perpendicular groowa m Hnitalioo tn 
opriihl batten* of wood or bamboo. In a word it» » 
lithic copy of a boehive hut. aM aUnoW e^f*jl of iha 
lurfice hu bwi bumiibdd itBlil it rescjcnbioi (pftn* 

Remarkabte though ihoo interkiia a^ t^ 
which HUtound* ibe drorway of Lomu Rtihi a llw dief-^ 
attntt erf the group, u it » an accuiate rep^i^io^ the 
gable end of a wooden atnuctum cJibetled in the rocitrfaw 
{Plate IX. Fig. 1). tt* itooe^iw hu cerpied in e^ 
detail the handiwork of the caipenler. Two ^ui opnghu 
indiried inwrd ind wm 13 ft m heit»t ronn ™ 

main support while iitio the upper end* of the** are jointed 
U* two prir^ipal raften, other wbs^iarymftm tyii^ Pf"™ 
On the rafter* b fined U* curved roof eomper^ cf tbrrt 
laminated pUnka. the krwer estientitkt of which are k^ in 
piM by ihort tie-rod*, circular in lecUon a^ omnouafr 
turned ext a lathe. The doorway, wme 7* fe d high . ■* 
receswd within a wmt-eimilar aidtway abow wwn are 
two lunetts fomtini a kind of fanlight. In tw wwer 
lurwtije b carved a proodiioo of elephant*. *™lc M upper 
h filled with a diaper pattern of latti»«fk both dotgi* 
evidently being copies of perforatod wood, nte 
arc eaqubiidy modeOed, and arc perfotnBrig an oheaatM 
tarfore itupai which are introduoed into the Itindtc u M 
iupporti to the openwork. Surmounting the gab* i* a 
Bnial whkh by h* ihape b derived from a terra coim o^tnal : 
every detail of the facade b iharply dtiwOed arwl uefa Mrt 
ttin retain* tU Ugh polish, the whole ck^ for a few 
rrarttttTt ai if it bard been dit but yeitcrday. 

m 

Of the remaining exampte* of the group, ^t 
the Geof or MilkHnaid-* caw on the Nagaijiioa UO h the 
larnt. Tt b a plaiii tunnel-like eaemutoq rounded plan 
at each md, measuring 44 ft. long 19 ft. wide and It a L O 
ft, high to the apex of it* vaulted roof. Over the doormy 
b BO nacription Mating that it ww excavated ro ^ onto 
of the emperor Duetatha on hb accEiikMt to fre ^myaa 
throne. Th» ind two other i n * c f ipbc iai ebewhew art 
evidence that the ichool aubtaW by 
esbtexioc at the time of ha grandMO toward* to Bid on» 
third century B.C but after then it appear* to taw abn^ 

Extending ow a period of le» than fifty y«n^tM 

ao wH ioit had no growth and no dedinc, w that •* Bnaij» 

luM « much u a KhoeH but» an ouwimdmg ep^ In u* 

ttfiy tetocy of JadiAH ut* ftw KAd ill ^ pcodiCtioffl 


are of mipiiiiiist aod foiot of thoin m of a 

been randy e«^. It abj had fa^ 
twfaiRi impliealjoni u tome of itt n^fs ^d form* erf 
eapfBuon arc to be teen wbewver Buddhism found a fi^ol- 
hald For irnianm the bcU-ttaped capita) of the monolithic 
oiUan wa* rngouendy reproduced under varying cotwiuon* 
but always ulentifiable a* of the “Pertepoluan" or^, ft 
wa*. bowewr. the excavated ctapeli itai were dnuixd 
to taw the most remarkablo effect a* the example* in 
Bihar wt« the beginJiinp of that magmlkaail dewlopmeot 
of rocfc-srdtitecture wfaidt has no oqual m any other country, 
But even mote potential than ibete malertiJ maniftaUtioia 
wa* the factor of technique, l<w it pot a new pow into the 
hand* of the Indian artueani. teaching them how to win 
lume from the ttuany. how to dress ^ chwl it.^ ™ 
to apply it to building oonslraciKin In tta form « (hllsfi. 

But there, iiringeiy enough, it ended. Of the working oi^ 

Ktdng of stones, of jotnini them irt counes, in a word of 
the art of Mo** matonry It conveyed nothing. The ajuniry 
wu apparcntly not yet tnetiiif eo for such an mnovauon. 
^uiltlirtf in wood biid bM w perfedfti ihJi tlw Iddian 
man saw no mason foe a change. Erolutioo does not alwayi 
pro^ by iin percepubk gradations but lomBunc* advan^ 
KOOrding to a kind of cultural otuniiim theory, ptppm 
being restrained ^ the wry excefknce of previous espdf- 
ten*! Some eircomitaoce of a ljl« nature may 
for the lardy appearanoe of stone comtrwtron ut the budding 
an of India. 

Sudi an exprestive architectural feaiurc a* tta ^piial 
appearing in lo ligniflcant a form at that devised by Asoka, 
brii^ into view the varwus paltcnB of capdal whu* fifurc 
in the building arc of thb and the 

•eriB ofexamplca b iausirated in Plate X tavu^ brcn bmcM 
to ibow eertain touree*. iofliaatoes and alllntlics eonnocted 
with the Mauryan types. 

In the upper emtipartment of Plate XI an alt^pi hm 
been made hy mean* of diagrams to esplain the rngm or a 
motif appeanof in i variety of form*, and win Ma rke d 
Knbtem in all il* etrikr dewlopmentt of Indtan archi- 
trctitn. Thb shape, which owing to its Buted treatmMt a 
wwibtakable, bi ino*l fmqtBntJy found in tta ™ 

K abo oocupics a prominent pltae » a rintel, M a* a 
ducorative elsneiii repeated in the quotm of the tttharcu, 
or fpinrc of tta Uier teoipka. It b a 
ofdiiiarily rcfemd to as itaewaalato, and^popwlarly iiyposed 
to be dcriwd from a oommon fruit of ihB nanie, othwwti* 
known as Ibe ttMie n^yrotateR. There b mot* probwltiy 
bowewr. that it h» isdererwe to the ^ 

stone'', art ol^eoi which appear* earty in Indian art, aw a of 
very mmole origin. Thb again brog* it into Maettai^ 
with the ring or -coggBl'' stones those n^iea) perform^ 
stow* which an foiusd among tta twriairu of many pnmiitw 
people, it* oonneetkm with tta moHm or prpcioiA 

Ewer m tta Lamiism of Tibet b also dw. That rt » i 
ids of some nend and very aocieot mual b shown by the 
fact that it b usually l eprcaen tod enthroned in a specially 
^ped casket. Tta ddfcuJty experienrod by the scidptof 
ja «pt«inf tta pmuisa of tta pmcious gymbol in tta caiket 
was owr oo n* in two way*, by placing h above the itoeptade 
a* In tta dhiKraticKi from Betbagar (Fig. 4). or depicung it 
wrihin I box rcdijoed lo a mere frBnewotk as at Bedu 
3 and A Utet, Ita Buted tmtinent of thb motif 
mav be identi^ in many architectural features Of the 
bkairyw. vitaro, and wnpte, and it b not unlikely ttat, 
htaided irtth tta fiuted beU-shape, it ewntuslty entsrged is 
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Fig, L B^nibaf Billi, Bihat, Loinai Rtshi fc. 250 &.€.> 





Fig. J. EafhiJt Stupa : Upper part of Gateway (c. 150 B.C.) 


Fig: 4. Budh Gaya ; Architectural details on Railing 
PilUr(c« Is! Cent. A^PJ 

























VAfUOUS rORMS OF STUPA 































CHAPTCR IV 


THE BUILDING ART UNDER THE SUNGAS AND ANDHRAS 

m toAD. 150) 


T he co-ordiiuition ot Church and Slate ^tablisbed by 
Emperor A^oka v¥as mi maLnLaLned after his 
death Ln 232 B.C, as the Mauryan empire itself broke 
up in 185 B,C and the grsiler pan of the eauntiy reverted 
to Brahmaniea] mk. The muttiinal successors of ihe 
Mauryans the Sungas, a pouer which was supreme 
maiiily in the northern and western r^ons, and which 
lasted until e, 70 B.C. The Sungas were supplanted by the 
Andhras, who had long been paramount in the ^t and 
south of India, assuming the title of Lords of Dakshinapata'V 
or the l>eccan» until they also were overthrown about ISO 
A-D. Under Iw Ui these Bmiimniikai dynasties the Buddhists 
on the whole appear to have been treated with toleration as 
the numerous monumerits produced by them plainly testify. 
For more than three centuri^ before and after the beginnirtg 
of the Christian era^ Buddhist architectural activity seems to 
havT prevailed, and it has boCD found convenient therefore 
to classify the works of this period either as Sungan or 
Andhran according to the particular dynasty under which 
they wcie produced. For a space of time after ihe fall of 
the Mauryan rule a state of transition supervened while the 
form of Buddhism found by Asoka went through the 
process of changing its authority from the throne to the 
priesthoods the latter having been apparently organised with 
this in view. The art naturally followed the same i::duisc 
as the Ttligimip there being a static interval between the 
cessation of the autocratic art of Asoka and the beginning 
of a new or hkrardiic phase. The position of architecture 
It this stage may be dehiiecL 

Of the omny pLiices in his dominions that the Mauryim 
Emperor had consecrated by the erection of stupas, a certaiQ 
number from vanous causes had been invested with special 
sanctity and Importance. Although the Imposing mono- 
litlik pillars rais^ in the vicinity of several of these shrina 
their sacred character was appreciably augmented, it was to 
the stups^ os the symbol of the Buddhap that the pious pitgrinu 
paid their most fervent devotions. At this early dale it is 
fairly clear that these turauJi of bnek.^ endowed as they were 
with gmt sp^itual signifkam, were in appeanmee some¬ 
what uninspiring. Th^ conrisu^i of a masonry hemisphere 
some 70 feet in diameter and about 35 feet hlgh^ solidly 
constructed of large unbumt bricks each of which averaged 
the large size of 16 ins. x 10 tm. x 3 ins. In die centre 
of this domical mound or ondb (egg) a small spooe was usually 
left for a mcepinck containing a rche of the Buddha and cm 
the sunmut as a marie of dignity was raised a wooden parusot 
IchkasrrayashtO^ This honordic umbrella was in some 
instances, as in the stupas at Samath and Sanchi, made of 
polished store fashioci^ by tlte sculptors of the Asokan 
Sch^l, as fragments of thw have been preserved. The 
brickwork surface of the dome was finished off with a thick 
layer of plater, in which at mtcfvals recesses were left for 
the reoeptiou of small tamps to be lit on festival occasions* 
Over all a certain amount of colour and gilding was applied, 
and it was aho the custom to furnish them with festoons of 
flowers and drapery together with banners and flags. As the 


Buddhist ritual consisted of circumambulating the stupa, 
a processional passage (pradakMna patim} was provided by 
enclosing the monument within a wtiodcn railing {tvdica) 
leaving a space for promenading with an entrance at each 
of the cardinal points. At least one of these stupas, vc^ much 
in the stale dwribed above^ still survives, appearing as a 
rough white-washed mound rather incongruously set amidst 
an aggregation of later and more firitsltcd oilisiic acac^ories. 
Such is that at the shrine of Shwayambhu Nath in Nepal, 
which hu been continuously wonhipped for over two 
thousand years. 

At litis period, therefore the stupa was in appeoranfcc 
but little removed from the ordinary bo-f!agged wayside 
shrine of whidi many may be seen tn various parts of India 
at the present dayn Towards the middle of file second 
century B.C. a change becomes observable. By this time the 
Buddyst religion Imd fully recovered from the removal 
of Asoka's guiding hond^ and the orders of monks had 
devekiped into a numerous and powerful monochism having 
substantial resources, rkb bcnehoei. and whose influent 
aecorthngJy was a great force. In spite of the fact that the 
movement had been deprived of its direct impcml paironage 
it still maintsiined its hold on a large community and many 
of the Buddhist shrines had become iixTeasinjdy popular 
plaoes of pilgrimage. With this resurgenoe of tlte cre^ 
came a revival of arts which accompanied it, and wliat is 
generaJJy t^crrcd to os ibe Sunj^n period of Buddhist art 
began. The initiaj steps In the movement consisted prin- 
ci^ly bt effecting improvements to the stupa in an endeavour 
to present this essential symbol of the ciocd wiih a morr 
dignibod axrhitecturol appearsnex. As a whole the reflne^ 
ments took tbe form of n^Ladng the impermaneni nutcrials 
of which these monuments had hitherto been composed with 
others of a mom stabk; nature, in a word stone was employed 
where previously had been brick and vp-ood. The manner 
in whi^ this transforDiaiiofi was brought about may be 
understood by tracing the alterations that were made during 
tha ensuing century to the few rare examples of the period 
that have been pr^terved. Chief among these is the shrine 
at SanchJ in Bhopal Slate Ceniml India, the history of which 
his been disekoed by excavation, and may be followed step 
by step from ihc raising of the flfsl brick stupa by Asoka 
throu^ all its phases until medieval times. Anoiher stupas 
at Baihut in Nogod Slate, Central India, also provide much 
valuable material, while a railing and its accessories at Budh 
Gaya in BihoTt throw further light on the p^rcu of Buddhist 
art at this time. These comprise the prindp^ actual remains^ 
but there were other Buddhat sites where similar siiucturaj 
convmions were taking place,, but of which only the barest 
records have been preserved. 

Taking the sequence of events at Ranchi as typical of 
the movunent as a whole, one of the first measures of tc- 
codstniclioa at this Konctuary began as early as 150 B.C^ 
wlien the existing stupa wzis eulorg^ to neariy twice its previ¬ 
ous 5tiE< In carrying out this important aJteratiofi Awka^s 
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brick. wm i\ot rotiovi^ but left inbict m ibc uiierior 

of ibe new construction, for as with rclinjoua building of more 
than one med it was rcfardcd as an act of unpkty to demo^ 
liah an edifkt! onoc a^nsecrated. it thus bmme a deed of 
merit to cnca» a stupa within a “envelope"' {achch- 
hada}% and a niinibcr of these monunients, as for instance 
that of Ja^t Singh at Samath,^ and anoth^ at Manikyala 
in the Punjab, show as many as three and four stupas each 
enclosed one within the other. In the enlargement of the 
stupa at Sanchi the new structure was made to covw an area 
of 120 feet in diameter, and to rise to a total height of 54 
feet, the sj/c it is at the present day. (PUte XII, Fig. h) 
Around it was abo added a terrace imedkf)^ 16 feet from the 
ground, thus providiiii a separate and upper ambulatory 
passage, access to whiti was obtained by a double stain^y 
{ro/KEfkt} on the souihern aide. The wlmle of the building 
was then finished off by means of a facing of dry masonry 
composed of hammcr-drcMcd siones laid in fairly even 
courses^ a technical process of some importance because 
it appears to be the first instance of true ate™ mwnry 
being used for constnjctiDnAl purposes m an Indian buildingr 
At about the same time the flattened crest of the dome was 
surmounTcd by a superstructure of a particular design 
consiaiing of a square railing enclosing a p^estal (fmrmika) 
which supported the shaft ywAfO tf a triple umbteLla, every 
member being made of atone. This form of hnial is only 
lecn in the very earliest type of stupas, os almost urtmcdiai^ 
aficmTircb another and more universal kind was devised in 
which the hmrnika was expondtcd above Into a shape 
resonbUng an inverted stepped pyraniid. 

Such a marked Increase in the dimmoions of the Sanchi 
itupa led to much of the Old wtark surrounding the Asokan 
original being swept away, including the wooden palisade 
whid enclosed the proc^ionol path. This timber struct ure 
was now replaced by a plain stone railing of mosiive propor¬ 
tions, standing eleven f«f high and with an entrance at 
each of the cardinal points. No fealurc of Buddhist art or 
architecture h more choracterisfic than ihLt railing. |i was 
the embkm of protection dating from the Vedki times and 
even earlier. It encircled the village sanctuary^ it fenced 
around the sacred tree, and in niifilalUTe it was adapted 
as a casket to mhriue the holy relics, besides serving many 
other purposes, religious or secular, struclural and decorative^ 
The railing at Sanchi qn account of the largeness of its pro¬ 
portions and austerity of Its treatment ts one of the most 
impressive productions in the whole tinge of Buddhist 
consmictionaJ art. its uprighu oonsisL of octagonal posts 
nine feet high ftom the ground-tevd and placed it the close 
mierval of two feet between each, Conoecting these pcjsta 
ice three borizDcita] raih or bars, each two feet wide and 
separated only by a narrow space of tluoe and a quarter 
Lnehes. Over all was placed an inuiieirso bcant, its upper 
side rounded, fCHtning a eopmg stone to the whok. For a 
ponderous structure of this nature there was no real neesaaity, 
■ much snmlkr and fmer form of barrier would have bm 
equally effective and in accordance with the diTnensions of 
the remainder of the scheme. It seems to represent the 
result of some backward vision connecting it wilA an earlier 
phase of evolution when maii delighted in the riisipg of 
great itODCS—the me^llthic a^—as may be seen in such 
monumental productions as ^onchenge in England and 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia^ and in the manoliths of Khasis^ 
in AssajiL All these rear up dicir stupen^us members with 
the object of cauaing amozenieni^ avi^ and for Lbe purpose 


of woodcf-working. And as distinctive as were the 
proportions of the Sanchi railing was its method of con¬ 
struction, Although all the various parts aro fashioned out 
of sLone, each is a copy, in many respects, of the wooden 
original it is presumed to have replac^. The shapes and 
more particularly the joints of the railings aro those usually 
employed by carpenters, as may be seen in the tenons of the 
uprights (rAoAa), and the scarf joimings of the coping 
(luAvrirAo), neiiher of which are methods appropriate for 
stone bonding. There is also the pc^lior form of the triple 
oo^bais (rurAO, the lenticular section of which was obvi* 
oisly deriv^ from the bamboo roils of the village siodtade. 
It IS evident therefore that these typically early Buddhist 
structures were produced at a very fofmative stage, a phase 
not so much in the evolution cf ihc crart iiself, os in that 
of the cToftjman who made them, at a linw when his mind 
was still thinkifLi in wood, although his hands were working 
in stone. This workntan had also not r«ili:»d the ^paraie 
properties of these two dilTcrent building material and had 
yet to leam that thinp cart be doae with one that are not 
always suitable in the other. 

Some idea of the sise of the SanedU stupa at this period 
of its history may be obtained by comparing it and its railing 
with the dimeiuions of Sionchcnge os It now appears. Ilie 
diameter of the outer railing at ^nchi is 120 Feet, while the 
culer circle of Sloachenge is 106 feet. In height the former 
la ! 1 feet, whereas ttse outer sorsens of the latter arc 1 H feet. 
The gateways at Sanchi are 34 feci hiigh, while the five 
tribthons at Stonehcnjsc am 22 feet. In Ihelr avera^ pro¬ 
portions therefore the two momnncrits arc not very dissimilar. 

Somewhat similar changes os those effected at Sanchi 
appear to have been carried out in ihe stupa of Barhut, a 
site whkh was possibly a haliing-t^aoc on the pilgrims' route 
to the Buddhist holy land. In this instance, howevtrj Jhe 
brick stupa was not enlarged, as it reiained its qrigiiial dim^- 
sions of some 6S feet in dJameter, but the railitig sround it 
was reconstructed. In sue the Barhut siupa was only about 
half that of Sanchi, ils raliing being a little over seven feel 
in hcighl, but in marked contrast to the solid simplicity of the 
latter, every portion of its stonework Is rkhly carved in bos- 
relief portraying incidents in the Jarakait Or scenes connected 
with the life of the Budd^ What remains of the railing is 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, when!, apart 
from its Buddhistic significance, its sculpiumd storws display 
tnadents of contemporary social life of surpassing intemt. 
At another site more intimately associated with the Buddha, 
aamcly the great shrine at Budb Gaya, on important railing 
was abo erected, iu shape, having however, to confonn to 
the square plan of the building it eoclospd, was not circular 
but disposed around a quadrangle mensuring 145 feet by 
103 Feet, Althouih in much the same style os the Barhut 
mling, in sire it is slightly smaller, as it is only 6 feet S ini, 
bi^ and its dunensions are less massive. From 

these more slender proportions and Its refined treatment, as 
well as From the character lyf ihe bas relieFs it is presumed 
to be later than either the Barhut or i^nchi esampks, and 
1^ been assigned to the early part of the first century B.C. 

fiktt has bra mbstantiated by inscriptions on two of 
™ rail pOla^^wbkn appear to connect its ereciion with the 
SpngoD penod. There is considerable variatton m the 
quality of tlic eyving, some of it showing ihe rather cnida 
i^uowi^ ot ^ Barhm style, whik other parts denote 
tfle begiDiuiig of a fluency in line and composition 


* Aftimuibfkal StarMy ef JjtOit, JUport 1907ml. Fkle XVID. 
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particulajly Eioticieablc in the border of onimails on the coping. 
This is due perhaps moie to the varying skill of the carvers 
than to any difTerences m style or dale. With the ratling at 
Budh Gaya thcie was also constructed a chankrama or 
pronwiade consecreted by the Buddha as be walked on this 
spot, which was afterwards converted inio a pillared passage 
or oomdor and possibly covered by a roof. The pillaia had 
stepp^ pedestals with vasc-^p^ bases, and one shaft 
remains^ decorated with a very graceful caryatid figiire- 
This type of figure found much favour with the stone-masons 
of the early Hindu period specially in the Muttra district, 
the place of contact of several schools^ where fragmeats 
have been found of a caryatid motif very attractively rendered . 
Unrortimately the buildings at Budh Gaya at dilTerent times 
and from various causes have suffered mueb, and althou^ 
even now they might solve several constructional and artistic 
problems^ welUmeoning, but injudicious restoratioda have 
obscured such evidence as remained. 

The erection of substantial stone railings to enclose 
the sacred portions of stupas and shiines was not, however^ 
the only elaboration effcacd in these structures. EntranceSp 
particularly of rdigious buildings have been regarded in 
several of the gr^t hisioricaj style as architectural fea Lures 
proeniincntly suitable for oraamental tfeatmenl, and the 
openings in the stupa railing tbroogh whkh admission was 
obiain^ to ihe arnbulatoiy were an Lnvitatiott to add some 
kind of imposing gateway to the scheme. This took the form 
of a fortma (Skt* from a pass) a special kind of entrance 
archway desigr^ on the same principle as the wood and 
bamboo portcullis to the Vcdic village, IPlate I, Figs. L and 
Z.} From its not infrequent appearance m the b^raliefs 
the toiana seem to have been accepted as the tradiiJonal 
type of oeremonial poriaip so that it was an approj^iate 
addition to the Buddhist sanctuary. The ^Ikst known 
loraiLB is that which foTmed the enLrance to the eastern 
side of the Barhut stupra, ihe only surviving example of four 
limilar gateways, and it bears an inscnpllon stating that it 
was '^biiUL during the reign of the Sungas”' (184-72 B.C4« 
In the composition of this structure as a whok, as welJ os in 
some of its elements, there are indications that it was the 
production of workmen, who had been Ln oontact with 
Hclknistic and other foreign schools. Kharoshti hsktm 
en^ved as tnason^s marks on the stooe suggest that some 
of its character may be ascribed to sculptors from the nortJi- 
wesl of tndiap but on the other band zt is just as likely that it 
was a heritage of the quarry workshop that Asoka had 
established at Chuimafp not so far distant. As evidence of 
the alien aitribuiion there are fluted bdl-capitals of the 
Ptrsepolitan order, with addorsed gryphons above and the 
frequent use of the Heflemstic honeysuckle modf* specially 
doticeablc in 1M large spreading acroteiia forming its ap^. 
Sonw of ihc hguKd balusters bertwoen the juxhitraves of tbo 
gateway are srnall sc^e copies of the colossal statues of Lhe 
Asokan period, a Tcanlniscence perhaps of the atlant^n 
supports in the columned hall of the Mauryrm palace at 
Pat^ipnitra. Such are a few of the duuucteristka of the 
Barhut torana, but aJthough the oldest example of the style 
and displaying much that Is artistic and irtstructive, it is 
cnUrcly eclipsed by ^ series of similar gateways of a richer 
and far more impressive design which were shorlly ofkrwards 
erected at Sanchi. (Plate XV,) 

The gateways of Sanchi ara five m number, four of them 
forming the entrances to the main stupa, while there is one 
isolated in front of anotbcf adjacent stupa (No. 3), which 
was built in first century B.Cp the gateway having 
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been added somewhat liter. Although all am of the torrana 
type and have been made to provide an impoilant part of 
the scheme as a whole, they are leaJLy decorative additions 
not an ^seniial port of the structure nor introduced to meet 
any special need. This ornamental purpose is realiied when 
it is »cn that the framework of each gateway was utitused 
entirely for the accommodation of the sculpture with which 
it is ao lavishly overlaid. In their intention therefore these 
mranns recall Lbe doorways of Romiincsque and Gothic 
churches which Rmkln hu remarked depict the Bible in 
Slone, the Buddhist example displaying in the same graphic 
manner much of the philosophy and inspiration of the creed 
it served. Few portah in any style of architecture can excel 
the array of rich symbolism and imagery which has been 
portray^ with su^ dranuitic intensity on the Sanchi 
toranas, the rasult emircly of Indian tradiLJDii and genius. 

In view of this prodigalily of embellishment it is not easy 
to separate the constructioiml from the ornamental, but 
raljev^ of its sculptured overlay, the actual framework of 
these gateways resolves itself into a comparatively simple 
structure. Each one consists of two square upri^t posts 
15 feet high, prolonged vcrtkally and ooimeciod above by 
three separate lintels between each of which is a row of 
ornamental balusters. The toul hei^t of this erection is 
some 34 feci with a width of 20 feet at the broadest 
When it Is understood that the thickiKss of the whole aver¬ 
ages only iwo feet, and that it stands alone without any 
Struts or similar $upports, it is a matter for astonishment 
that any of these gateways should have remaiiKd in position 
for some two thousand yrariH Added to which they are 
dehnitcly top-heavy^ and tlie method of jointings as in the 
case of the accompanying railings, was technkaJly irrational. 
Their purely indigenous composition is shown in a variety 
of warn notably by the absence of any recognized form of 
pillar and capital, the first principles of whkh the Indizui 
workmen had not yet ossimikted. Although the Asokan 
colunm was before them, and even introduced into the 
ornamentation, the square upright for a pillar with a square 
slab above as on abacus was os for as the builders hid 
advanced in the evolutioiL of this almost universal architect 
tural feature. Nevertheless the method of support by means 
of atlanteon Bgures and also of animals was weB understood 
and artlstjcally applied, os the groujiH of dwarfs, elephants, 
and hoRS introduce for thii purpose plainly sbow^ 

Although the preparation of the four ptindpol 
gateways at Sanchi may have extended over a pmod of 
nearly fiAy years, the style of work throughout is fairly 
ooixmienL The first to be erected, tovvards the latter half 
of the century B.C. and therefore during the supremacy 
of the Andhras, was the one a| the southern enmince of the 
grat stupa. This was followed, probably at on inicrval of a 
decade between codi, by the northem, eastern, and western. 
Stylistically, however* they resolve themselves info lairs, the 
souLberu with the northertL, the eastern with the western, the 
finest workmanship bdng on the southern example and the 
less skilful on the northern. Of the isolate loniiut bcfoie 
stupa No. 3 thse ii little to distiuguMi this from the western 
^teway of the main stupa and it was probably executed 
either at the some time Or a Uttk later. All of them appear 
to have been the production of a local school of ait^ws who 
carried on tbdr trade in Besnogar, a populoiis town five 
miles away, the men thus emplc^ being not masons 
accustomed to bancUing stone, hut workers in the minor 
and applied arts. As a proof of this iIk southern gateway 
bears an mscripiioa lo the effect that it was nude by the 
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ivory canm cC Vtiksa (Bcsna^), Thai those 
In this und similiir nrti^tlc crafsi took their share tn contri¬ 
buting their best to these gateways is sbown the variety 
of materLali used in their cofnpositiofi. Mortice boics and 
Slots indicate ihat there were not a few additions in metaL 
such ns festoons and belU—a brge bell and chain was prob¬ 
ably suspended from the middle of Ihe lowest beam—and 
some of the figures of elephants had ivory tusks decorated 
with gilt metal bemds. The general character of these 
toraims with thdr skdfully wrought ornamental features but 
at the Mvine time immature constnicfioiial practice, seems to 
postulate that at ihis period the applied aru were in advance 
of the furKtional, and that the Indian workman was so pr^ 
oexupied wih docorntive cffocl that he overlooked some of 
the essential principles manifcsi in aU gccxl building con¬ 
struction. In comparison with the udadortied solidity of 
the railing the elegant intricacy of the gateways is an illu- 
stratjon of contiaitSp the one acting u a foil to the other 
and nolwithsianduig that at the utmost there li only an 
interval of a cenlury between the two projeeUi each seems 
to imply a dilTcrent state of consciousness. The real facts 
lesponstbk for sudi an apparent inoongruity were that the 
two conccptksm although produced as complimcnlaiy 
portions of the same Khcme had each a separate aim. The 

K ndcrous bcarm and seme of collective power eapr^sed 
the massive proportions of the railing were an elTort to 
impress the beholden as he peogresud under its broad 
shadow with a majestk remin^r of his individuil imignl- 
hcanoe^ while the deep mystkisiti and loul-itbring epis^cs 
depicted with such ixmsnmmate artistry on dtt toranos 
were afterwards introduced bito the composition in order 
to stiinulaie hts Emotions to the highest degree, wl^ in a 
receptive stale. The clfkiresoefXE of symboUsm contained 
in the BCe^sories to the stupa colour^ the art of India 
ihrcnighdut much of its subs^uent course^ and the shape 
of the torann itself became a charaderistie architcctui^ 
feaiurc whenever Buddhism prevailed;. 

EvTn before these additions were made to the Sancht 
stupa a number of buildingi were erecicd in its vicinity to 
lefve the needs of worshippers, or for the i±k of iboic whore 
ilutici were coiinecled with the shrine. Two types of 
structure came cariy into evidencE, one bdng a icmpk for the 
perfomutnee of the rituals and the orber a monastiuy for the 
residence of the prksts. The temple^ or chaitya mH arose 
oui of the panictilar demands of the Bnddbisc relbponi 
With the appearance of a material cult^bject in the romi 
of the stupa (chaityaK *0.™ building for the accommodation 
of facsimiles of this divine sytnbolp together with shelter 
for the convenime of those wfio come to pay their devotions 
(o ii, became necessary. Ifiihcrto the religious rites of the 
peopk had been conducted In the open air under the shadow 
of the trees In the sacred g]roves, so that a strtictimiJ houre 
of prayer had not been required. No tradition for a temple 
being in existence, something sullat^ bad to be created 
116 intih. The general shape of the stupa, and the ritual of 
dreumambulation naturally suggested a building a portion 
of which should be circular in plan with a domical rool 
Some such structtxrc had long been the abode of hermit and 
other holy persons, and thdr beehive huts with conical roofe 
and thatch^ sanctified by usage, could ba readily adapted to 
contain the stup^ Thai a rudimentary shcher hi this 
kind was the beginning of Ibc choitya hall is proved by the 
chaiocier of the rocket chambm of the Asokan period in 
the fisrabar hUls. The inner odls of both the Lomas Rtshi 
and ^dama examples wm seemingly prepared for the 
fDOepdoD of stupoSp and are lithic copies of dtctilar huts 


having thatched roofs wijh heavy over^hanging eaves, even 
the scantlings of the walls being faithfully reproduced, 
(Plate IX)^ Two oibcr insEances of this primitive origin 
preserved in widely separated ports of the country may be 
seen, one In a rock-cut chamber at Guntapalle in the Kistna 
disiikt of ihc Madras Presidsicy, and another similarly rock- 
ctu at Kondivie near Bonibay. The fomver, which on stylistic 
grounilsi can only be a littk later than those in the Barabar 
hdls^ is a copy of a circular hut with its comcal thatched rwf 
resting on a framework of wood like an inverted basket, and 
the stupa it accommodates is still in situ {Plaie VIII Fig. 7). 
The exampk al Kondivte is of an early manner, althoui^ 
it \s iiscLT later, and is evidently a survival of an old type 
which also shows m stupa within a circular cell (Plate VlII 
Fig. 4). To the inner cells an onlc-chamber was attachecU 
those id the Bonibar hills being barrel-vaulted, the two 
compartments cormnunicating by a doorway. Structural 
examples of this rudimefilafy arrangement appear to have 
been built at TaxUa about ihc first cemuiy B.C of which 
the foundations of the aprida] temple at SLrkap are an 
ihustration (Plata XVI Fig, 2). It was not long, however, 
before the will separating the cellar, from the ante-chamber 
was found superfluous, and when it was removed the l^hica- 
shaped Buddhist chaitya hall came Itilo being. The earliest 
lempk of this shape is No. 40 at Sandii, dating from Mauryan 
times or a Uttle laicr. There are also several buildings of 
much the same kind depseted on the bas-relids, and from the 
two sources a reconstructioa has been attempted tn Plate 
XVI Rg. 4, Exteriorly the temple at Sanchi was rectonguW 
in plan, but □□£ end of the interior was apsidal. The 
^usually high plinth was reminiscent of an expedimt 
found necessary on the low gjoufid of the plains to raise 
buildings above flood level, while the side entrance were 
copied from the rock-cut chapels which had their openings 
tn this position owing to the shallow contour of the rock 
tn which they were quarried^ a practice soon to be 
discarded. A singular feature in the lempk was that it 
contained a row of pillars aligned down the centre of the 
nave, an arrangexnent which has also been found in the 
eoriy tempki of the Greeks. The Sanchl temple appears 
CO have been built mainly of wood^ the pillars and railings 
being of this material, and the roof also was of Umbw 
covered with liks. Owing to the impernioaeat nature of 
thetr construction no diaitya-bidls of such an cariy type have 
stuvivedL 


wHwr muioing require^ to connection with the 
Buddhist 4linne was a mimutety or vihara. As India was 
ihc birtliplaoe of numoslicisin the origto of this structure 
“ older even than that of ihe stupa, and certainly 

of tlw chanya-hall. Cramamu or fonat-dvrellen practised 
ascettcran from very temole tinKs, Hvin* in leafy huts or 
natuni aim and IomUpb the sacred fifes, as may be seen 
m several Kcn^ of the bas-reliefs {Plate XVIU Figs. I and Ti. 
I t vnu probably from among these benniu that the emperor 
ASoica recruited his nrat order of nsonks, fottning thern into 
an oryintsed society to ensure the church he had founded 
bci^ properly maintained and its eotutimtioR preserved. 
And ji»t w tb^ v^nderiog escetks were rwotwd into 
grotq» ai ihe first towards the establish mmt of a 
rocMiaslic system, so tbetr huts were grouped around on 
open spaoe to make the hist monastenea, os the subject of the 
oa the ^hut railing testifies. Frm some 
SUCH elemenlanr beginnmg was evolved the conventionaJ 
arranipnen i^ a hosld consirting of a series of cells endos- 
W? throe sides of a square courtyard, the pemaining side 
Kiag left open for the entrance, naces of residence in the 
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PBIMITIVE SHHINES 
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cd&i wcfc imcf&lly p^uir^d on thii prioci|>l^ wiLh ibe itidrim 
opc^in^ on (□ 4n ixicmor quadnngk, ibdr backf feiming 
a pkm ouukk wa)L the ^«fhok bdii« w dcHfried lo lecore 
both piivacy and proiociion. The itioi:&asiencs adopted 
ihis method but «ho added an iiwde wandah tuppoiied 
oo potis and cacTM found the fqyarc in front of the owikf' 
cdU to provide a convenknt tneanA of eqminuiiKatiDn. Aa 
the^ hoitdii »omcUn» appw to ha^ been alladaed to the 
duitya-hall they roonbie tit ocftain neipecta the dooten 
fimilajly annexed to the abbey ditirdi of the West, ihe oourt- 
yard oorrespondmi to the ckphtcr^iarth. and Ihe pilLatod 
verandah id the ambiilaioty^ Built mainly of and 

other pertthabk materiah. aU the early BoddHUt 
have diuppeared. hut rqproductiom of thcni on the bas- 
relkfi auppkfncni pur informaiion aa lo their de»sn. TNct 
me not infmibently of two itories, having barrel roon 
with hcHne-^ihoc gablc-erKht^ light be^g admicted ihrpugh 
dormer windows. The outer facade oontalninf the entrnnoe 
wai dccoraicd with a ocrtaiti amount of woodwork indudini 
a piOared ponko suppofting a bakony*—a coign of vant^ 
from which to view processlofu and other cenemomah taking 
place PCI the terrace bdow, Ai hnt these viharai were 
comparatively modeit itructurei of a purely utiUtarian 
character^ hut as monachum in India was dstintd to increase 
tntmeasurably during the Euceecding milknniinn^ moruutk 
buildings of greal um and impomnoe were erocted, their 
slyk and armitgenienti renciina not a httk on erther fonia of 
Indian archtlectnrc. 

The building activitiei in Ihe ndghbouihoDd of Sanchl 
immediately pcevioui to the Christian era were not however 
entirely confined to the stupd and its acxffiories, nor even 
CO the ihsddbiit mligiofu ^nagar the rwarest town was a 
prosperous and important centre, the capital of the western 
docniruofis of the Sungas^ with i cQcmdemble Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Here was a Brahmannl shrine of tome irnimincnce 
dedicated ip the divinity Vaiiidrva, and eppamiUy i tempk^ 
but only a few fragnpits of which have survfvecL In ckne 
proximity to this building there were erected several votive 
piUara one of whkb is still standing, and the rmiauti of 
others have been found (Plate X). These tHllars, parti* 
cuiaily the ense hi sliu^ have a thredbld aipiihcaiioe. In 
the hnt pUce they appear to be the earfiest knowo monu- 
fiients of stone aMC i at e d not with Buddhimi hut with the 
Hindu religspct, secondly they show in their decorative treat- 
ment an increased uiidmtjindhig of the principle pf dengn, 
■nd thirdly the one still in pmtkm bears an iascriptiofi 
which not only flxjm the date with oettanity but records oft 
toddent of fome hhtorkal importaiKe. The inserrpekm 
lUia that it was a Gansda pillar raisod in hemour of the god 
Vasudeva by Hebodortzs, son of Diofw who was ■ re^dent 
of Toxila and had oome to the court of the local priiioe Bhaga-I 
bhadn as an envoy from the Indo-Bactrian Wng Antialkida* j 
tn these few lines i whole chapter of early hMory ts comknaed 
pointing to the relaiiPm that existed berween this port of 
India and the Greek kfnfdorm of the Punjab, as weO as to 
the fact that Hebodoms. a Greek, had adopted an Indiazi 
faith, and the tnduskici of the name Antialkkbts gives 1401 
RC., as the approximate date of itt croctioa. 

The Hdiodontt pillar Is a monaiiilue free-standing^ 
cohunn with a bdhcapttat cairying ■ l^ced suptfitrtamdre,/ 
tbttt pcpcoducmg in its general appearance and bitentkml 
the Asokan piBa^ of nearly a cenfiury eirlkr. But in siae 
it k considerably ks than the Mat^yan example, standing 
when its finiaJ was cxMnpktcv not qwte thirty feet high and 
ds propoftkms genenlly are tnoir tkmte. The sha^ and 


fluting of the campauirona oipitaJ are of Bcnepolitan 
extriaion, but at the same time bear a marked resemblance to 
the captiak of the Barbui ipraiia, with whkh it was contem-l 
poraxy. In the DnuunentaLipn of the ihaJU the lower pan of 
which is oclagoiial and the upper sixteen lided, with a band 
above of thirty-two facets, thm may be seen the begjmiinp 
of a method of enriching this part of the pillar which was 
developed with notabk dfecT in the columns of the later 
ttylm. Other wvinp on this momdith constsl of festoon 
dwgns. a border with geese in pairs (a Domifion Buddhiit 
pittcmK and such Hclknk motifi as the bCAil-moukling and 
the boneyswekk. Where these Besrmgar ^ILart nunifWi a 
definite departure is in the tfeatmonT pf the abacus, which 
now appeari as a larie square eoCTer between the capilal 
and its lupcrstructure. Someihini of the kind may be 
observed in the mawe Wodt which overfuingt the capital 
of the Asokan ptllar at ICothua (Bakhral acting as a baio to 
the figure of the lion above, ffom whicb the idea may hase 
been obtained, and it ii worthy cf note that when this 
enlarged type oi abacus hecatne still more pronounced, as 
in the early ccsnpks of the tuocoectia|styk of the Guptas, 
the lion motif apccompanicd ii (Plate XXXXV)l The 
remsiumg ptlbTi at Besnaiar, of which only fragmenti 
now survive were prcrvideil with Exakn-kaf oim iali of aiitgu- 
larbr graceful design. (Pliie X). "" 

Orw imponanl te^ical fact emergnl during the exca- 
vationi of ibe Vishnu shrine at Besnagar, which was that 
portkm of the foutidatidtis consisted of bnciLt ccizicnted 
together by a weU-made gride of lime mortar* the brat 
utstance known In India ditiing hinorkaJ timei of the me 
of cement ut bonding masonry. This is dinect cvideiKV 
that the early buihkrt knew cf the propertia of a cementini 
materul but it found litck favour wtth those who fDllowed* 
and only on a few occasions was a bonding compoiilion 
used to arty exieni until it was introduced by the Muham- 
madans in the thirteenth century. 

^The advances made in art and architecture during the 
three hundred ywi that passed under the nik of the Sungas 
and Andhrms were cortiidefabk. They may he resolved inio 
four phases : (1) none carving* (2) symbolisiii* (I) stone 
constnictiorv and (4) the beginiLktgs of the temple or chai^ 
tiall, and the monastery or vihara. As to die ftouc carvlrig 
this, both in design and technkpie appeare to have made 
appredabk progrrea, as die plasik treatm^t of the Barhut 
failing and the Safidu lormas k eloquent proof. It may be 
nsduf to Dcmpajc dicse two examples as a century separates 
Uk dates of their exeoitiofL. but it shoukl be remarked that 
they may not repreaent definite stages ia developnicnt io 
much IS the prodnedons of two difiercni schools. In any 
ease the eadter work, that at Barhut, appfoachca that of die 
wood<arvert' technique^ and there n an ingenuousoesa 
abcnii it that luggesti it has only recently cmerf^ from a 
phase of folk^rt On the other hand the wvtng on tlv 
Sandii toranas Ii more sophistkated. there It i feeling of 
conviction in its mantpulatictu and it is not b? any nvans 
expenmemal alifamigh it ttill displayi much naivete both 
in iikas and wrlunijnshjp. 

But where tbeSE two comptkms have broken fresh 
ground, especklly at Sandii ti in d^ imaginative oymbolifin 
with which they are so freely adoraed Most of ihe emblems 
onplorexf were cf very indent usage going badt into Vedk 
times, tail here tl^ are malorialLred and brought into the 
wire of Buddhism, the wheel, the tree, the triiula^ the 
bcua the mounted grypboeu and many other magkal motifs 
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appear in tbe^c sculpture lo be reproduced b a variety of 
forrra m cite subsequcut an of both Buddhists and Hindiu, 
Specuily significant are the dwaif-shap^ creature sup* 
porting cross-ban of the gate at Sanchi, like lepnbchauna 
their origin is unknown but that they wielded some mystic 
power b certain for Ihe^ found their way into the capiuU 
of the pilJafs of the mcdipaJ Indo^Aiyan tempks. Rcpr^ 
sentationa). visionary,, with the anlessuess of youth and 
always worm and human, thb Buddhist plastk art at Barhut 
and Sanchi expresses that dawiung of consctoiiancss which 
marks all early artistk etfoxlf but is mrcly ihown better than 
in these examples. 

Of the coiistnicUonal advances shown in the stupas and 


other records of thb age it can be said that the art of masonry 
building was moving ^owly. As already indicated it was 
retarded by the high standard of pnevious ex|KriciKC obtained 
In the fKid of tim^ constmetionp and the change of material 
from wood to stone was a Ion|-drawn*out pitKCSS. That 
progress was being made is manifest in the hammer^^lressed 
cncasefnenL of the Sanchi stupa which marks a d^lnite step^ 
but the railings and toranas show how the technique of the 
old Umber method peisbtcd. Of the forms of the building 
art that v^re beginning to appeau* m the temple structure 
these are Tepiasented by the merest fragments, and ihe 
development that was taking place at thg architecture of 
such buildings b based on th^ remains whk^ have made 
certain oopja^tinil deductions possible. 


TASI.E sHowpia Tfta iiA,Tn or hie DEVELomE^rrs at sancbi, nuuniT^ 

aUDH OAYA AND ISNAOAJt. 


SANcm (Plate Xll, Fig. L) 


Ajokan 
274*217 B.C 

Stfr^m 

e, 185*70 EC 


Amihran 
t 220 B.C- 
ISO A.a 


(771e numbers in brackets ate th&se gii^en in rke ArchacahgimI Survey Reperis.) 
Great Stupa (No. 1) (Original brick mound.) lion monoliLhic pillar (10) near 


S. Gateway. Slone umbrelhi ns hniaJ *, ., , * * c. 250 B.C 

Tempb (40) Plinth .* ** • . . . .. .. ,, ,, _ c: 200 B.C. 

Great Stupa (1) Stone covering, Uirger Umbndta, Hantiika, and FioisJ as aY 
whole. Ground Railing, Stone Pavement covering hilf-top ^« .. ,« I- c. 150 B.C- 

Stupa (2) Grouiid Railing ** .. .. 

Great Stupa (1) Railing round benn and flanking steps ,, . * , ^ ,, e, lOO EC 

Stupa (3> with Railings .. ,, „ ,. , * ,. .. .. & 50 B.d 

TiOtnple (40) Pilbrs . h ^. .. * * ,, . * cl 50 B.C 

p. Great Stupa (1) Four Gateways (Toranas) 1 ., , * , * ,, • ^ e 25 B.C. 

.« (1st Souths 2^ North, Ird Eost^ 4th West.) > 

Stupa(3>Gateway .. *. J ,, *. e. 25 A.D. 


AsakoH 

Sungan 


BAKHCJT 

Original Stupa 
Gateway and Ruhng .. 


.. c. 250 B.C (7) 
CL 150 EC. 


Sungtm 




fiunH OAYA 


Roiling 


teSNAOAA,. 

Vbhnu Temple (destroyed) ; Pillar of Heflodonis 


CL 75 B.C 
CL B.C 
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CHAPTER V 


BUDDHIST ROCK-CUT ARCHITECrURB : THE EARLY OR HINAYANA PHASE 

2nd Century B.C, to 2iid Century A.D. 


A bout tbc time that the BuddMst wmmunitks at 
such places as S^hi, Earhut, Budh Gaya and 
similar siira made sacred by Ashoka'i stupas were 
ela^rating these with structural additioim, another and 
entirely difTermt orchitecturaJ development was becoming 
manifest ill another pm of the odud^. This took the form 
of Buddhist monastic establishments consisting of large 
bolls and chambers^ having notable an^teqfmal pretensions, 
not however, built of wo^ or stone in the customaiy manner 
but hewn out of the living rock by means of the pick^ and 
finished off by the dexterous application of clu chisel. It 
hBA already shown that a beginning had been made in 
dlieciion by the ruck-cut chambers in the pa rabo r hiUSp 
bill after on Interval of over half a century thh method was 
revived on a much grander and tuoie ambitious scale. 
Eventually as a form oT amhiToctund expression it assumed 
remarkable proportiorLS, as there are os many as twelve 
hundred excavations of this natitre, bolb Large ond small, 
tn various setecied localities. Ro^-sculplure and ruck- 
architecture have been pTuctised in many countries in tl^ 
past, particularly in Egypt and Assyria, by the Greeks in 
Lyda, and Ibe Romans at Felra, while m f^efsia under the 
Achaemcnids^ and later by the SasanJds os seen at Naksh^- 
Rustam^ both found considerable favour. But in none ^ 
these instances did the art of the ro^-culter show so wide a 
range or such audacity and iipaginalive pow^ as in India, 
where soim of the riKJSl original examples of architfictuce 
produced In this manner may be seen. Specially does this 
apply to the great prayer-halls of the BiitddbisH os within 
their pillared aisks there is sonaething not only majestic but 
magiaiJ« as if they were tJ« abode of spiriEi or supematurat 
beings, the carved and ^rainted images on their walls giving 
subsianoe to this impression. 

The fashioning of ardihoctuml forms out of the living 
rock. Of rock-architecturo, occupies a very prominent plM 
in tbc d^opmrat of ciea^ art in India. Yet in spile of 
the admittedly high aesthetic character of these pu^uctions 
they have never hem allowed that position In the field of art 
to which they oic fully eniitled. Ever since th«e examples 
of rock-amhiiectiire became a sabjnd of study, it has beoi the 
custom to refej to tbm m **cavei‘\ ntip^iiig that th^ were 
natural grotloa in the mountain side, the hamii of wild 
people, oekI still wilder animals. No word would be more 
misleading to designate these wonderfu! records of man*s 
handwork, os many of them ore laige end wdl planned 
tempks, skilfully wrought and cfiisdled out of the solid diff, 
and to define t^ch the tom rock-architectuie is tlm only 
one whkh {an adequately describe ih^ workomi^ship. 
If, however, the usually accepted definition of architecture 
Bs ^‘gcxxl construction truthfully expressed^' ts applied, then 
on account of their technique alone they camwt be dossed 
as ardiitocturc in the strict sense of the work. Th^ rock- 
hewn forms are exj^ adisevanents but they involved no 
constructional principles, nor do they di^lay any funetkina] 
properties, their columns signify rto adjushtient of support 
lo ioadt the aceba carry no w^ght, nor do they counteract 


any thrust, tn the whole opentdon no suwturoJ miclligjbtlity 
is reqiiirod, m no problems of ibis nature anse* In a word 
rock-ar^toctuie to all intents and purples ii not archi- 
tectiim it is sctilptuiv, but sculpluce on a grand and mogni^ 
licent scale. 

It has tilready been shown that more than one form of 
early art in India was part of a widdy spread cultufd deve* 
lopment in wesvem Asia hansmiued Uwugh the infiuenoe 
of Persia when that country was nikd by the Achoetnemds 
towards the fiRh century B,C And it serans probable that 
the rock-archJtcchim of the Buddhists originated frofn the 
same source. For allhough a period of two hundred years 
separates the two movements, as this form of expression did 
not begin to appear in India until the third century B.C. 
the rock workmanship of each Kiunlry bears a singular family 
msemblance. A comparison beiwocn the facade of the 
tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam near f^rscpolis. and that 
of the Lomas Rishi “duipel” m Bihar, althou^ the latter 
is on a much smaller scale, reveals that the texlural properties 
of Ihe two productions have not a little in eonunon. Rock- 
amhitecture appealed to the Indian mind for seve^ reasons. 
In the first place its stability, as it was as immovable os the 
mounl^ of which it foimcd a part, was undoubtedly on 
aitiacliofi to a people living very largely in impennanent 
stnicturs of wo^ and waitJe. Secondly, it was aixeptable 
to ihe Buddhists because from the earliest times natural 
caves and grottoes were the favourite atxxk of hermits and 
anchoriles, a custom which even now turvives in Nepal and 
parts of libel, whem a LamaistJe form of BudtBiLsm sttLi 
prevails. Such ^bitations wore therefore not only osso- 
c^ted with rdigipn but had also the sancUoti of troditiom 
But the principal roason was Ihe great inezease in the con^ 
venti^ life of the country at this time. From the ancient 
practiofi of osceticxim, common in the Vedic period, it was 
but a step to that of irtonosticism, a system which all the 
world over has indijced its foilowen to retire into rocky 
fastnesses, forest recesses, or lonely deserts, there to dedicate 
their Jives to ilie rare worslup of the self-absorbed. Some 
imi^ gonyktions, perhaps accentuated by the pfessure of 
religious intoleranoe^ for tbc ruling powers bdonged to the 
Brohm^ical faith, were largely respomibk for extensive 
mcnastic estahlishntents fiouridung wi thin these seduded 
mountaki retreats. 

The production of this partkulaT form of architecture 
was mamtained for a very long period, os the first examples 
dale from tbc third oetituiy B.C, and it rontinued to be 
practised throughout the whole of the first roilkaiUum only 
falling into, disuse in early mediaeval times. As assodated 
with the Buddhist reljgbn, rock-arohltectuie In loda resolves 
iisdf into two distincl movements, separated by a fairly long 
intenr^ The eorlksl or Hinayana phase lasted untfi the 
i^nd century A.D.. a period of some four huodi^ years, 
when for the time being ii seems to have imlurofiy declined. 
Tliro eiasut^ three tcntiirks of inactivity^ but it revived again 
about th* fifth century A.D.. after which it was cam^™ 
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for »veraJ oenturia with great vigour and attained its 
richest and mqsi varied fnini, not only in the hands of the 
Buddhists but also through similar dTorts pn the part of the 
Brahmans and Jains. The pmcfit outlinie is concerned 
only with the first and earliest phase, as developed by the 
followers of the Hinayana sect, who observed what is known 
as the ^'Lesser Vehicle/' or primitive aspect of the creed, 
fn Its art this primitive Buddhism is disiinctlve on account 
of one ^portant convention, for it ordained that in alJ its 
produetjons the bodily form of ihe Buddha should not be 
portrayed, in I he works of the Brslmiajala Sutia^ "on ihe 
dissolution of the btidy neither gods nor men shall see him."** 
It may be noted that similar restrictions occur in other creeds, 
as ^wn by the Hebrmc cummandment in consequence of 
which no graven image appeared in the Temple, and the 
IsLunic pruhibitiofi re;^rding representations of the Prophet. 
In the Hinayana art the spuitmU presence of ihc Master 
is attested by the intnjduction In the iconography of certain 
intimate personal attributes, such as an empty ihrone^ a 
footslooh cushions, or foot impressions, thw symbolized 
forms being indily recognised and understood ^ the 
initiated, but the figure of the Buddha, being sacrosanct, 
was always omitted. With this convention in mind the 
classification of Buddhist art and consequently its architecture 
into its two main divisions is not diifficuli, li should be 
observed however that in certain instances atiempls were 
made by the later iheistic hierarchy to convert Hinayana 
moaasledes intu the Mnhayana onJer by superimpcHing 
figures of the Buddha on the earlier work. Such palimpsests 
may, however* be readily identified^ as may be seen on the 
rock^iut chaitya hall at Kanheri and also at Nasik. 

These Hinayana rock-cut moiiaaterks represent n definite 
r^onal dcvekipfTient, os thpcy are limited to the western 
tide of India, many of them lying within the Bombay 
S^ie. Taking Nasik as the ocntir tl^ are all situated 
within a ciiclc having a radius of ksi than two hundred 
tmles from that town. Here In a configuratiort of rugged 
hills known ns the Wcsiem Chats, the terrain is naturally 
adapted to admit this form of architectuml ireatmeni, as 
much of it consists of horizontal lirma of amygdabkl and 
cognale trap formations of corvsiderable thickness and 
marked imironnity of texture. Tbc edges of these strata 
terminate in nearly perpendkiilar cUlfs, which pfovicM an 
ideal surface for the type of rock^arduiecture oontemplaEed. 
This archi lecture resolves itself into sofDC ten separate groups 
of conventual establishments, each ^up being separate and 
seJf-oontamed, and each origmatly consisting of a prayer^ 
hall and its oocompanying rrmnasLery^ The praycr-hall 
or Buddhist cempk» and usually referred to as eXo/ryv 
hall, as it aixomriiodAted a chaitya or itupa^ took the form 
of a large vaulted hall having an apsidal end and divided 
tongiludinaUy by two colcmnades into a broad nave and two 
aisleft. In the apse stood the srupai, also carved otn of the 
natural rock, consisting of an elaborated representation of 
the structural tumulus previously described. But tbc most 
striking faa in oomxcUon with the plan and general design 
of the Buddhist chaitya hall Is its undeniable resemblance 
to the Gwco-Bomon basilica, a type of structure which was 
being in Europe about (he same time. In spite of 

this similarity and tbeir ahnost contemporaneous emergence, 
h is extnanely unlikely that the two forms of hall were in 
any way rciat^. The i^an and arrangements of the basilica 
were soicb as would occur to anyone devisipg a pommodlous 
place of assembly^ On the otlw hand the gradual process 

1 Dialogues th^ Btidc^ trans. by Rhys Davidi, p. Hr 


of formation to the choJtya hall from its very primitivo 
beginning has b«n already cNpLaiiicd, while its more advaiK^ 
shape os seen in those roi±-cut examples, was brought about 
by the growing roquiierocnts of the Buddhist ritual. The 
side aisles and apsidal end were for the purpose of proces- 
siom and circumambulntion of the stupa, and Ihe nave was 
provided for the congfegationai service* (Plates XIX, XX 
and XXI.) 

The other architectural rormatioit In these rock-cut 
retreats was tbc monastery proper, an uminecment of 
apartnumls for the acconunodnlion of the monks, and known 
as a vfliara. A typical vihara consisted of a square central 
hall entered by a d^rway, in front of whkh was a vestibule, 
verandah, or portko. Out of the eontial hall doorways 
opened into square ceUs tarried still further Lnto the 
each of which was the abode of one of the breiherhootL 
The original plan was for one of these viharas to be situated 
dose fo (he chaitya hall, but as the priestly cornmimiiy 
incf«t^, more oelb were required to be excavated along 
the clilf side. These provided quarters for the ordinary 
mcmbci^ of the community, but there were others of 
1 superior rank who felt it more seemly to live in chambers 
sepoiiiicd from the mam group, of which an example is 
yihara number 4 at Karli. In addition there were those rare 
individuals on a still higher plane who clokned to be Arhnts 
or Bodhisattvas, each of whom on account of his status 
Jived alone in a single cell by itself, examples of which may 
also be seen at Karli. Communication between all these 
various forms of abode was maintained, where necessaiy 
by fii^ts of steps, but in some of the larger monastic eitabUsh^ 
moils, Ihe cells are so nunxrous that the clifT side is honey¬ 
combed with thcni« recalling the nesting burrows of birds 
such as swifts in a disused quarry. 

The style of ofdiitcscaure employed in the rodc-cut 
monasleries was of a very significant and evocative character. 
It took the form of reprodiiciions, as for os ihc unusual condi¬ 
tions admitted, of existing slructuml originals, the general 
shape of such wooden buildings as well as every detail, even 
to tl« joints and fasteninp of the carpentry construction^ 
being exactly imiiated in natural rock. And as a proof 
that, except for the excursions into the rock medium, those 
who produced this form of architecture were still Living in a 
wood-bulldiAg age, the rock work iuelf was suppleniented 
by a substantial amount of wooden comtructinn attach^ 
to Its surfaces^ These additions are shown in both the 
exteriors ind interiors of the rock-cut work^ for on the 
facades of the large halls there ore numerous mortice holes 
for fixing cla^raie wooden frontages^ whik tnside in several 
instances an intricate falsework of wwden greim even now 
adheres to the rocket vaulted roof. Tliere is every cvidenoe> 
ihcrefore, that the earlier examples of (Ms process were 
practically half-tiniber^. Although one cannot fail to be 
impressed by the tochni^ ability ^pla)^ tn the production 
of ^ rock archjieotnrc of the Hinayana period, such a servile 
imitabon of one method in another and entirely dilferent 
material postulates that those ODneenKd were in an early 
stage of their orehitecturil experience and in the field of 
building crastniction still had much lo leant. 

T^ remar^ble manipulative skill displayed in fashion:- 
tng these arehil^uial fonns in the rock—for ihe actual 
workmanship is incredibly predse—4mplks that the workmen 
employed were by no means mere beginners, but on the 
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foTToatioD tFig: 2)+ Tb^ fju^dc of Kpodaw rolloimcd and 
dcnot» an advance, as theft is a slight return lo the 

spring of the arch, and the whole is more vi^rous and hnu 
tn outline. At Ajania <Ni>, 9) and at Kajh (Fi^ 1) the 
cbaltyn arch has arrived at its estrfy noaturity, being tom- 
po^ of a suhtk and reiined opmbimition of curves, a shape 
which it retained for the remaLndtf of the Hicayam peric^ 
ATicrwardsp in the sucoeeding Mahayana style as in chaitya 
hall Ko, at Ajanla (Fig. 4), the arched aperture tends 
towards esa^raiion, it bccom constricted at the base, and 
more ftorid in its curvatures iintiJ, as In the seventh ocalury 
facade of Vissukanna at Ellonip it is no longer a horseshoe 
arch but almost a complete deck (Fig. 5). Finally, when 
the chaitya arch motif appears as a ckootBtive feature In the 
BmhinanicaJ temple, it assumes a variety of forms of which 
Fig. 6 is an illnstniiicHU As an dmamenial accessory known 
as the a kind of miniatiire acrotcritmi^ it is frequency 
used to break the line of the cornice in the Brahnunkal 
architecture of the south. 

A reference to the dingiams on Plate XX, will indicate 
that the chaitya halls varied considerably in siie, and aJ- 
ibongh perhaps at a fmt glance^ noiibly at Karli, the in¬ 
terior suggests a Nomum nave, none of them approach 
the avetuge dinriensions of an ordinary abbcy-sdiundi in the 
Gothic style. For purposes d" cemparoon U may be noted 
that the %m of that at A^anta (No. 10), one of the largest, 
is appreciably less than that of Uic sotnewhat stmilady shaped 
hall in Henry VJI’s chapel, Wcstmmstcr Abbey, London. 
Although the apsidal end of the chaitya hall is a cbamcteiisLie 
feature of its composition, one of tlK seiksp namely Ajanla 
(No. 9), U square-ended but even in this mstanoc the interior 
colonnade carries out the apsidol plan. The pillars forming 
the oolocmados in all the earlkr examples appear as copies 
of plain wtpoden posts, chamfered into an octagonal section, 
and without dther capitab or bases, it was only towards 
the end of the styk that it became the custom to elaborate 
each dilfeiml member of the pillat and tb entablature;, thus 
fonmitg it into some sembLoim of an order," From ttm 
first, however, the extetior acid frontal asp^ of these chattya 
haUs was regarded as of great architectural signifk^inoc, 
and accordingly considerable ingEnuity ortd arthlk skill 
was expended op the design of the facade. In most instances 
the actual front was composed of a massive pdlaied portico 
or v^dbuk which in the earlier examp^ has dhapp>eared. 
Behind this was the facade wtuch consisted of a great horse¬ 
shoe archway abov^ with a wall or screen below, having 
one or more doorways giving aooois to the nave and aisiea. 
But undoubtedly cbe mysi oompicuous feature of the front¬ 
age was the opening or window occupying the centre of tin 
archway, and througfi wfaieh the was admitted ioto 
the body of the hall. This chai^ or siin-wtodow a form of 
rDSC^wmdow and fandight combined^ was clearly on erdargp- 
ment and elabora tion of the domw window of the Vedic 
hut, with its projecting cowl to keep off the sun and the rain. 
In shape it is a stilled seml-drcutar apcjlure divided into 
lunette by means of curved wooden transoms held in place 
by braces, also of wood, and radJatiog like the spokes of & 
wheel. As an architectural conception, and at the same 
time as on artistk: and effective method of intToduoing light, 
this very enrly form of a tmemed window is a rumrkable 
achievement. 

Taking the chaitya hafj of Bhaja hist, as nndoobtedly 
representing the initial ed^oit, this example is sirtgulady 
tfistnxtive (Plate XXIl, Fig. 1), The entrant, and facade 
genemliy, owing to the action of tiine, and the climate, have 


DOW become a great open archway, bringing the calirc interior 
of the haJi into view. Such, however^ was no more the 
^igner^s intention than wotild be a Gothic church with 
its west front removed. Ori^natly the whole of the open 
space was filled in with a highly finished and appropriate 
wooden construction, which completely screened the lower 
portion, and affecicd to no little extent the appearance of the 
upper parts of the facade. From ihe shape and position of 
the mortice holes, aided by decorative represenLationj in the 
bas-rdiefs, it is possible to reconstnict the scheme of this 
wooden fronlage. The simpk but substantial framework 
on which it was built look the form of a Jclter H, ibe two 
uprights fitting into each side of the rock-cut archway, the 
cross-piece being a horizontal beam coniiKiing them and 
bolding them into i^iiian. The lower half was then filEed 
in ^ a sciwi containing one central and two side doorways, 
whik above the cross-bsim was projected a banging balcony 
supported on four pillars, the whole constituting a spacious 
and elegant portico. The facade of wood was ornamented 
in the same manner as the roedt-cut oriels still existing on 
each side, with lattices and bradteu in keeping with the 
refimindcr of the scheme. There is little doubt that this 
timber and rock conception was an architectural composi¬ 
tion of considerable merit, ingeoiotis in its construction, 
and not lacking in artistic edect. 

In the interior of the hall at Bhaja, woodwork was also 
freely applied, the closely ranked roof ribs as well as the 
firm! (harmika) of the stupa with ils umbrella being bU 

Wfiiialty of this material. Biti even with th^ additions 
it must have had a defmilely austere appeamnoe, nithou^ 
jtt proportioM are good. It measuio 35 feet long and 26 
feet aeross, the side oisks being 3| foet wide. The pro- 
Jioiuioed slope of the pillars which are hve inches out of the 
perpendicular in a total height of 1! foci produces an efiect 
which is not altogether pleasing, but the high stilted vault 
above, 2$ feel from the Qoor level, is a (iiie piece of work and 
to some extent compensates for the uniisual slanting forma- 
^n of the colonnade. As lo the siujm this cetitml feature 
in ils present condition is rather a plain conception in two 
simple parts consisting of a cylindrical base supporting a tall 
domical body with a '‘railing” finiol. It is more than 
probable however that the stupa, logciher with most of the 
surfaces of the hall itself, were freely decora!^ with wooden 
additions, plaster r^cTs. and hgure subjects in coloured 
fcesco. 

The next example, the chaitya hall at Kondone, displayed 
a facade of much the same type os tbe preceding, except that 
^ upright beams on either side of the archway instead of 
being entirely of woc^ were in this instance partly carved in 
the rock, thus implying a small but progressive step in t^ 
glutton of the style {Plale XXIi. Fig. 2). Much of the 
interior has been destroyed but enough remains to show that 
its dimoisions were dightly larger than those of Bhaja. os 
it is 66 feet long 261 feet across and ii$ height is rather 
imre than 28 feet. The more finished line of curvature of 
the fBcade archway has bear already described. Out of the 
«tire series « Hinayona chaitya halls, (h<Me of Bhnja and 
KondojK, bemg the oldest, ore most uifomuitivc, os they 
record in a s^ing manner the methods and expedients, 
not Miy of the rock^atver but also of the wood-worker 
at this early date. 

The two remaining examples of this class, that of Pitol- 
kbom and Ajanta (Ko. Wj. although considerably niined, 
appear to have been of much the same order as the two 
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previously desenbed. In Lho ease of the former, ancLher 
advance in the development may be seen by the tieatment 
of the roof-ribs in the side-aislis which instead of being 
of wood aie carved out of the rock, evidently a further 
attempt to reduce the wooden attachment. Owing to a 
fault in the strata some of the pillms had co be eomplctecl 
structurally, and the stupa having disappeared the prob¬ 
ability ts that it wM built up in the same way, either of stone 
or wood. The length of this ehait^ hall when complete 
must have been over 50 feel, and It is 34i feet wide with a 
height of 31 feeL The Last of the series. Ajanta (No. 10), 
by iu Jarge size shows that the artificers were becoming 
bolder in ihcir conceptions^ u jt ms^uns as much as 100 
feet in length, is 40 feet widi tmd 31 feet high : in this 
instance also the ribs of the side-aisles nre not of wood but 
cut out of the rock and they mdiate from the end pillars 
singularly tike groins from a Gothic boss. As to the stupa 
this is somcwl^t elaborated, its circular base being in two 
tiers, and the dome is rather more than a hemisphm, indi¬ 
cating a step towards that elongation of jla ckvatkin which 
charactedsed the later forms. 

Of the next dass of chaitya halls, judging mainly by 
the design and uuiitincnt of the facade, Ai^La (No. 9) and 
that known as Panduknii at Nasik are the two prindpsU 
examples, as both have nn wooden additions to their fioiata^^ 
the whole having been carved out of the rock. The Ajanta 
facade is a singidarly well-bohmoed design retailing in some 
respects of Gothk rood-screen, with a doorway in tlM oenLre 
and a window on cither side, eajdi opening being protected 
above by on elegant cornice ihrown out on brackets Like a 
shallow portico. Over this is what corre^nds in Ibc 
Gothk parallel to the rood-lofu a broad sill or ledge used 
as a miustref s gallery, and rising above the whole is the sun- 
window within a chaitya arch of graceful curves. On the 
flat surface around the archway are oirved as objccte of 
decoiation severai smMJ lattice windows, oonventionaL 
renderings of the projecting caKinents copied so realistkally 
from wt^cn ori^Jials as seen on the previous type at Bhaja 
and Kondane. As aJnady itientioned the p^ of this hall 
is a rectangle and moreover the oeriing of the side aislra 
instead of being curved is fiat, while its pillars are perp^^ 
dicular. Originally the vault of the nave was brao^ with 
wooden nl>s which^ however, appear to have been regarded 
as superfluous and nooordingly were removed at an early 
dale. This left a broad surface of the wall above the colon¬ 
nade similar to a tttforimiu whkh was seized upon by the 
sixth century palmers of the famous Ajanta sdwol a$ an 
appropriate space for their mural frescoes. 

The other example of this small class, the Pandulena at 
Naslk, with which may also be included the unfinished 
Manmoda chaitya hatl at Jurmar* althou^ both dilTef con* 
sideiably in their details from the foicgoing bear a general 
rescmblaooc as are also entirely carved out of the rock 
and have no portkos or wooden vestibules. A feature of the 
facade in both instances is a lunette carved with symbolic 
design, hi the Pandulena this is above the doorway, but in the 
Manmoda it fills the iMppcs space of the archway over the 
sun-window. In both Ironta^ the decoration on the wall 
around the main archway contains fresh motifs paitici^y 
that on the Pandulena where scuJptunrd in relief there is an 
arcade containing pilasters of the FtrsepoLitanorder. 
The interior of the Nasik example also ^ws ibal its designers 
were beginning to recognise the decorative value of the pillar 
as instead of these being treated merely as posts, they have 
introduOHl on some of them a rudimentary capital in foim 


of a ^uare abacus. A singular fact however in this connec¬ 
tion is that more attention was paid to the embellishment 
of the bases of the pillars than to the capitals, as here for 
the first tiinc the pot-shaped base is met with, a motif pre¬ 
sumed to have been derived from the primitive expedlefil 
of Gnbedding a wooden post in a pot to protect its Lower 
extremity from the ravage of imects or the effect of damp. 
AnoLher noticeable feature which distinguishes tlic pillars 
of this chaitya hall are their proportions. Instead of the 
bfoad and massive piers of most of the rock-cut temples^ 
these are tall and iknder, with a diameter of one eighth 
of their height, a proportion very near to the finest Greek 
and Roman models of approximately the same date. Imme^ 
dialely withm the Interior of the P^dulena above the door¬ 
way there are gr 9 a*res and sockets for the attachment of 
a musidana' gatl^, which was fixed inside the hall and 
not as in other exampks in the form of a balcony across the 
outside of the facade^ In the design of the stupa there is 
expressed by the tall proportioiis ^ the cyiindri^l Lidse a 
still further desire for height in this central object which 
become more marked os the style advanced. 


The maturity of the early series of diaJtya halls » shown 
m the two very fine exompl^ at Bedsa and Kaiii, in whidi 
the scheme of the facade differs very materiaUy from any of 
the preoeding. In both instances the outstanding feature of 
the exterior takes the form of a massive propylaeum carved 
out of the rock face and serving as a kind of vatibuk to the 
arcaded screen in its rear^ That at Bedsa which £s probably 
the earlier, ts composed of two columns between pilasters, 
planned on the same principle as the entrance to * dhtyte 
in aniis type of Greek temple. Only a restricted vibw of this 
notabk conception is possible as the approach to jt k uLarked 
by masses of rock left in the rough on dtber side, for soma 
purpose whidi is not dear, it is the d«l^ and execution 
of the pillars and pilasters of the portico which moke the 
facade $uch a remarkable production, as by m^Jis of an 
elabomidy carved superstructure they act ax supiporti to 
the main beam of the roof^ all however in ooe solid piece as 
the entire frontage is carved out of the natural rock. 
Derived from the Asokan freestanding monoliths the piliore 
show the extent of their depaiture from the classical modd 
during the Interval of two hundred yean. The oompani- 
form capital ranains only slightly altered, and there is the 
sculptured group above conesponding lo the carved Buddhist 
symbols on ihe originil. But the vase-shaped bte, the 
octagonal shaft, and various additions to Ihe capital are 
tnnovatioiis, several of which suggest a survival from a 
primitive and indigenous source^ The eye is inslinctively 
attracted by the group of fibres and animals surmounting 
the capiuih, each of which oonsists of a male and female 
figure lightly dad but with heavy ornaments seated astride 
kiwling animals, on the oik sitk horses and on the ocher 
ekphants. These groups are exocptioiially vivid and 
spirited examples of rock sculpture, evidently the work of a 
master craftsman in this medium. Above the figures are 
the beams* biiHllng foists* and other wooden features of the 
portico roof all copied most literally m the rock the whok 
being completed by a parapet of railii^ design carried across 
the entire fionL Within the portko is the inner facade with 
its arrangement of archway* suot-wuicIow, and entrance 
doorway all placed according to the conventioruil deposi¬ 
tion oi these essoitinl defncnti. The interior of the chaitya 
hall is severely plain, the pillars being merely copies of 
octagonal posts without bases or capitals, although on seme 
of the shafts are carved Buddhist symbols. An appreciable 
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ainount of woodwork in the form of vault dbs and other 
ndditions was oiigiruilly attached, but most of k has dis¬ 
appeared within fweni years andaione time ihem were traces 
of fresco painting with which (he pillars and also the slupwi 
were decorated. The hall s small in size, being only 451 
feet long and 21 fcc[ wide. 

It was however at Karli that the Hinayana type of chaitya 
hall reached its culmination, as this cuample b a most 
impressive production. The wierior, owing cither to a 
flaw or fall in the rock fnoe is now unsymmetrical, as much 
of the right side of the facade has become completely 
obscured, but no doubt as first conceived it was a well 
balano^ composition of somewhat ihe same style and 
massive proportions as Bedsa. But at Karli the *wo large 
columns, which are the main feature of its form of frontagep 
were differerLliy disposed^ fiot comprising port of the 
" consiructioRso to speak, as they were wholly detach^. 
They were therefore fite^landing pillars, one on each side 
of I he facade and slightly in advance of the euirancc, which 
with ihdr lion capitals they appear to guard. Tlw plan of 
raising two pillars in front of a lempk is a ^ery ancient otic— 
before that of the moon god at Ur, JOOO B-C.* two wooden 
colunms were raised, and it was probabjy the sar^ though^ 
that moved the Egyptians to erect a pair of obelisks at the 
cntraiHxi to their tempks, while in the porch of Solomon's 
lemple at Jertjsakm two pillms of brass were set up as objects 
of vencfution.^ The pallars at iCaiU appear to have been 
the fwull of the same belief, their great size itriking iht 
imaginatiDn of the worshipper and filling his souL with 
reverence and awe. Seen from the ampk terrace facing them 
made up of the debris obtained from the eitcavatioa, these 
colossal columns and their symbolic superstructure formed 
an imposing introduction to the wonders beyond. Each 
pillar tUX5d on a wide cylinder of rock and with its pm- 
paniform capital and group of addorsed lions supporting a 
large wheel possibly of rrifetah it was at teas! fifty feet in 
height, eituallmg that of the Asokan column at Samath by 
whicli the cEitire conception was certainly inspired. The 
addition of the base, the sixteen rides to the shan, the fluted 
abacus above the oapiul with its harmika forming a square 
pedestal for the lions, are however all deviations from the 
original model and indicate a further Indiantzalion of the 
Pe^pKPlitan prototype. 

Behind the two lion, columns or was the 

vestibule to the ball, the front face of winch was formed by 
a rock^ut screen having a triple entrance below and a 
pillared clerestory above. On the tpm between ihm upper 
and lower openings, correspemding in some respods to a 
triforium, numerous mortice holes may be seen for the 
attachment of a nunslitt's gallery of wood which extended 
right across the front. The woodrai addition has com¬ 
pletely perished but it was an impoftant feature in the desig^ 
of the facade and would improve its dfnn ; access to this 
hanging gallery was obtained by means of a stairway at the 
back of the Jioo colmnii on the left side. Fussing through 
one of the doorways in the screen the vestibuk k entered and 
the whole Lrnier fioiitage with its suit-window, decorated 
arcading. and sculptured figure competitions, comes into 
view (^le XXUp. The gncaicr part of the Loner wuJ] 
of the vestibuk is omipied by the towering horseshoe 
archway within which is recessed the sim-wmdow, portions 
of the wooden traoep^ in the opo^g bemg still in situ, but 
the lower section with its seim-arc^r screen of wooden 


trellis-work is missing. In the spandrils on each ride of the 
great archway, and also on the narrower ends of this vestibule 
are carved in the rock tiers of chaitya arcading separated by 
bands of decorative railings, a very dignified method of 
ornamenting there subsidiary spaces. Below, some of the 
panels are filled with figures tn relief, but several of them 
are later Mahnyana unposidons, and as th^ were not part 
of the origiiial scheme they do not bajtnonire with the zest. 
Ferhaps the most spirited motif in the entire compesitton is 
tbe reties of supporting elcphanis at the ends^ each half 
life-size in high relief aivd origiiiahy provided with tusks 
of ivory. By such mtistic treatment and skilful distribution 
of aU the dimratlve and syqripnlic dements, soiiic of them 
repeated and alternated, like a theme in music, the minds of 
the votaries were attuiifed and thus prepared for admission 
Into the mysterious and sacred hall of the slupa^ 

Entrance to the chaitya hall was obtained by meatts of 
three doorways, the one tn the centre being reserved for the 
pr^M, ajvd others of high standing, end was approached by a 
raised pathway on each siik of which the floor was sunk to 
form shallow chtems filled with water. The ordinary 
devotees stepped through these shallow pools on their way 
to the ride dMri, a procedure which compulsoiily cleansed 
their feet from the contanunatioo of the outer world. Of 
these who have been privileged to enter this grand Interior 
there must be few who have not been profoundly moved by 
the solemn permanetKy and appropriateness generally 
of its pillared aislo (Plate XXIV, Fig 1), Although the 
largest of its kind, its dimensions arc not grmt as It has 
only 124 feet long, 461 feet wide and 45 f«t high, so that it 
would go i^tde the choir of either Welti or Fouen cathedral, 
yet within its hoary precincts one ceases to think in terms of 
space and only in those of time. Many more than a thousand 
years have passed sinoe the mstk of pilgrims' feet in proces¬ 
sion last echoed through Its shadowed colonnades, or priests 
filled ibcr high vault of the nave with their chanted liturgy, 
but the atmosphere of religious emotion whi^ was then 
created still lingers. There cm be nolhing but admiration 
for those who, urged by their pasaionale devotion for the 
Great Tether, eouid conjure out of the bare hill-side such 
a majestically imposing and al the same time supranely 
artistic place of worship. 

The interior of this chaitya hall owes muirii of its archi¬ 
tectural content to the inaimer in which its three prinetpaL 
ekments have each in themselveis been treated and then 
combined to produce a ofi^ordinated whole. These are the 
colonnade, the vaulting, and the great sun-window. Taking 
the colonnade fiisl, the pillars forming it are thirty-seven in 
number, and are closely set, much more so than any prevj* 
OU 5 example, as the space between each is but little more 
than the width of the column itself. Those encircling the 
apse have plain octagonaJ shafts, os in all the other balk of 
the series^ whlk the fifteen on each side are highly carved 
^ dewrated, repeating in their draign, the iheme of the 
larger free-standing lion-columns (sinho-jtambfw) of the 
exterior. Each pillar consists of a vase base on a plinth, an 
octagonaJ shaft, a campaniform capital with spreading 
abacus, and each is fintsbed olf above by a fine group of 
Kulptured itaiuaiy. To the conception of this colonnade the 
mteridr owes tnoch of tis streijgth in repose, but it U froin the 
fiBure cornposiiion it mpporls that the priiwipd vitality of 
effect U oblained (XXt V, Fia- 2>. These carved groups 
are all somewhat similar, but there is sufficient variation tn 
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design to prevent monotony, and they merse themselves 
into a kind of sculptured frieze of great beauty. Each group 
consists of tufo kneeling ekphanis, each animal beanng 
a male and female rider both wearing resplendent head 
dresses and loaded with a wealth of jewellciy. On the 
luvctse side of th^ groups, wi thin the side aisks, they e» 
also richly carved, but here bones take the pLitt of the 
elerdianls. the former having origjnalty been decked with 
metal trappings, and the latter provided with silver or ivont 
tusks. The ftgures we» allegorical and intended to signify 
the opulence and power of the nikrs of tlw earth on thetr 
lordly elephants who kneel in humility before the sacred 
shrine of the Buddha. 

Above the rich une of chiaroscuro produced by ihs 
frieze of figures rises the high arched vault of the roof, 
the mystery of iu shadowed space vaguely denned by the 
narrow projecting ribs or wind»braoes, not carved out of the 
rock, but fashioned out of septrate pieces of wood attached 
10 the surface by means of plugs or socketed into grooves, 
• pw braces are wide fki ptoks with a curved outlitK, 
approximating the shape of an inverted ship s hull, the gram 
of the wood being usually continuous in the curve as m ^ 
mediaeval roofs of Europe, while at the apiidaJ end they 
converge to a centre as do the ribs of a Oothic vault* 
Remains of ootoui^ decoration on the wooden aoemsorto 
imply chat at one lime much of the interior was painted* 
Under the semi-dome of the apse is the stupa, a plain yet 
dignified compositioR. its cylindrical base in two dtomish- 
ing tiers, the sole embellishment being iwo txinds of ratlmg 
in tmiiation of balustrades, clearly suggested by the cusiorn 
of an upper and lower processional path around this symbol 
as at Sanchi. The body, a plain bemispbere, is surmounted 
by a massive harmika. or finial, decorated with a rail pattern 
in low relief, and high up over the whole spreads a large 
wooden umbrella carved in the paticm of a lotus. 

Such are the arrangements of the colonnade and the 
vaulting, with the stupa as the focal point of both these 
tiwcntial parts of the acbeme. But although the architec¬ 
tural, decorativT, and symbolic fundamentals have been so 
carefully worked out, then is little doubt that the interior 
of the hall owes much of its appearance to (he postlioti and 
treaimcnt of that most characteristic feature, tlw su^ 
window of the facade. On this great aperture depends 
the whole system of lighting, as the interior b produced on 
the same principle as a tunoel with one end dosed—it couW 
only be illuminated from one direction. But the method by 
which iIm open end was manipulated to make the most of the 
conditions thus Imposed shows no little thought and skill. 
The aim of the dmigner was to deflect the gls^g sunshirw 
outside throu^ thb opening to be distributed, modified, 
and subdued, so that it b projected not so much as light, 
but as an effutgenoe, into all parts. It was, therefore, first 
filtered between the opeoiftgs of the ckrestory in the fronton 
screen, then broken up by the wooden grille of the sun- 
window as through a mullioned oriel, finally to fall cve^y 
on tbe stupa itsdf Uke a delicate mantle of light yet ed^ng 
it with a black shadow. From this central feature it shaded 
off imperceptibly 1^ modulated balf-lones among the stur- 
niunding piilan, to be lost in the comparative g^m^ 
the abl^ thus conveying tbe impression of a fathomless 
cavern extending indefinite into tbe depths of the mouni^ 
There are few lifting effects more solemnly beautify wot 
the soft luminous atmosphere diffused in this manotf through 
the sun-window at Karli. 


With the grroi effort at Karli, the Hinayana phase of 
rock arehiiectuie seems to have spent itsdf as although 
viharas for the aoeommodaiion of the stili increasing com¬ 
munities of moiiks continued to be added to these retreats, 
no more ehaitya halls were excavated for ume time. At the 
monastery of Junnar, bovrever, a number of chambers, most 
of them of a relatively small order, were in the course of 
production over a considerable period, some periiaps as 
early as the second century B.C-, aitd others in the first 
century A.D. In one of the groupe on this site known as the 
Tuija Lena, there is a small ehaitya hall, which is different 
from any other and may be « survival of a very ancient type. 

It is circular in plan and 20 feet in diameler with a stupa 
in tbe centre over v^ich rises a dome about LB feet high 
supported on twelve plain octagonal pillars, the whole 
composiiion being on the same principle as the monopteron 
style in . Roman architecture, of which the lempk of Vesw 
in the Forum Boarium of Rome is an example. Apparently 
a reproduction in the rock of a primitive structural shrine, 
it was n form probably not unconunon at one time and of 
which there ore representations on some of the early reliefs, 
as for jnstaiice on the railing at Barhut. 

There are several other small ehaitya halls at lunnar, 
not apsidal, but consisting of rectangular chamben without 
pillared aisks and with a stupa at their further end : their 
exteriors contain neat little vestibules with pillars in antis 
similar to those at Bedsa althou^ on a much smaller scak. 
Light is admitted into the chamber through the doorway, 
as the ehaitya arch although forming pan of the facade is 
not perforated. In another group on this site, that of the 
Ganesh Lena (No. fi). there is one ehaitya haU. small, yet w 
perfect in its design and production as to merit spKUtl 
reTcrence. It is of the same dimensions os tbe ha)! at Nasik, 
and the treatment of its pillars is similar to that on some of 
the viharas thw, while the groining also is not wood but 
rockcut, the style of the whole indtroiing the first century 
A.D, as the probable date of its cxecutton. The interior 
RKHSures only dS feet in length, but the five pillars on each 
side of tlK aisles are carved in the same manner rntd almost 
as elatsorately os the much larger examples at Karti. [nslaad 
however of tbe ekpham and rider motif of the latter, the 
capitals support animals onty^ such os pairs of tigers, 
ekphanls, and sphinx. The admirnbk proportions of ibis 
hall and the richnM of its decomtion, although all com¬ 
pressed within a limited space, make it a typical example in 
mlnlatuns of Buddhiii nock i/chitecHire^ 

There remami otily one other Hinayana chait)^! hall, 
that at Kanheri. whkh is in a class hy itself, as H was ibe 
last of this type to have been produced, having been exca- 
vai^, amytmng to inscriptioflal evicSencep as late as ISO 
A-D. Op a sU^t incline, and by pretty wood- 

Lind scenery, through which meander and murmiir shallow 
streaim. this monastic retreat mtist have provided a pleasant 
haven for irieditation and seclusion. In its style of arehU 
tectuTE ibe ehaitya hall, iip in effoci, i decadent copy of that 
at Karli. bat only about two-thirds its ita, tls history is 
pMoly obserabk from tbe sculpture on the facade. First 
cut (ml of the rock in the second century A-D-, it was prob¬ 
ably never cocixpkted^ but nofic the less It was in use Ihc 
Hinayana brotbcrbocid for some time, Theoi, as wiiit 
others prepared for a ditillar purpose, on the decline of 
the cte^, it fel] inlo disuse for several centuries. On tbe 
feviv^ of the Buddhbt religion in tU Mahayaaa form about 
the fifth ceatuiy A.D*, it was again taken over and occnpkd 
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by ihc monk^ Its esccrior, by means of additionai sculpliuep 
bdn^ made suittblc for the theistk; ritual then prevailmg* 
Some of ibc scolpturied forms, subsequently iittjoduoed« 
are now the iiiosi striking pan of ihe composilionp as apart 
from oenain smaller figures on the faeade, the result of the 
same riKmsfnent, at each end of the vestibule ihere is a 
colossal statue of the fiiiddha over twenty-five feet high. 
Only the cjctenor of this chaitya halt is aSeeted hy laier 
im|x>siiioiis, the interior nernaining as originally designed. 

Although a mther bare and obviously UfiTuiished 
example, Kaithcri provides some useful information as to 
the disposition of the exterior of these chait)^ halls, bcsidia 
explaining the amuigcmenis in front of Karii before the fall 
of the cliff destroyed its symmetry. In front of the exlerior 
at Kanherl is a wdl-dcfined courtyard, contairKd within a 
dwarf wall, and entered by a flight of steps t as this wall is 
decomted with a Taihpattem in bas-relief, with 
of doorkeepers {dwarpaia^j on cither side, the whole scheme 
forms Bit attractive frontal approach. Within the forocourt, 
on each side, are the siitha st&mbfms^ or "lion pihats'', 
as at Karli, but at Kanheri, apart from several dLfTerences in 
detail, these pillars are not freestanding but attached to the 
rock, like la^ and prominent plasters ^ in mtis More¬ 
over the middle of the octagonal shaft is iniemif^ed by a 
cushion ” member, and atove the abacus are the remains 
of supporting figures, or gnome-like atlani^ which appear 
conspicuously, in a somewhat stmilar enpaetty, in the archi¬ 
tecture of the mediaeval period. Beyond the siarrd>has is t^ 
outer facade, a plain wall-scrBcn with three tall square^ 
headed openings below, and a range of five windows, in the 
form of a clerestory, above. As the surfaces of this rock 
screen contain many mortice'-holcs, it ts clear that it was in 
practice little more than a stable support for ti considerable 
amount of wocalwork, including a h^ging jpllery for musi^ 
cions. It is noticeable that every portion of the chait^ hoJI 
is pdilcroed with holes for attachments^ so ibiit much of it 
was presufnably supplemented with limber oonstniclidn. 
This is signiiicaiil, as it goes to prove that as this type of 
excavated hall progressed, it b^n to return lo its earlier 
form of being more than hnJf-limbered- 

Bchind the front^scrccfi Is a vestibule in the bock-waU 
of which are three doorways with the chutya or sun-window 
above. The sun-window, t»ualJy the ridt^ feature of the 
scheme, in this insiance is little moro than a bare senu-ctfcular 
aperture, and is obviously tmilniihed. Inside, the interioe 
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takes the form of the eonvemional apsidal halh surrouDded 
by a colonnade, the dimertsioQS bdng &6 feet in tength, 40 
feel wide, and with a height of 50 feet. The 34 pillars 
completely endicling the nave, are closely set, being shall 
massive columns, only a few of which arc ontamented, and 
in much the same manner as those at Karli. The impress 
ston conveyed by this chai^ hall is, that, while the archi¬ 
tectural te^nique shows signs of deterioration, the plastic 
embellkhment, fwiicularly of the figures, has maintained its 
quality. Taken as a wbolet however, Kjmheri r^resents a 
disrinci falling away from the high standard of its prototype, 
plainly signilying that it was a final cflbrt before the early 
phase of rock-architecture, owing to the dechiie of the 
Hinayana doctrine, came to an end. 

Ail these monastic rctcealSp once the focus of Buddhist 
spiritual life, cvaitfuj and aclivc, have now been deserted 
for many centuries, aiKi uutiJ roccnily had became the abode 
of wandering fakir^ people of the jun^e, and even wild 
animals. But the piciiiie they praenied in the days of their 
pride^ when they were the home of a Jorge ecclesiastical cantr 
munity, is not difficult to visualize. For although Buddhism 
has departed from tJwsc mgioiis, the ritual, as it was perform¬ 
ed two thousand years ago, is still observed in the monasteries 
of Tibet, from whkh the ancient cerenwnJal, as conducted 
within the rock-cut halls may be reconstructed, and Uk whole 
scene brought lo life. The day would begin with a burst of 
trumpe^ and the strumming of drums from the minstrers 
gallery in the dhoitya hall facade, the sounds echoing up the 
mounLain side and calling the monks lo prayers. Soon 
the forecourt and vestibule would fill with an assembly of 
saffron or yellow clad priests, who amidst a cksud of incense, 
would promd to walk in procession around the aisles, and, 
aTcerwards, lo enter the nave where coloured mats had been 
already placed in front of ihe ba«s of tbc pillars on which 
tb^ would fit. On the right hand side, iKor the siupa^ 
would be 1 raised wooden throne, drapi^ and cushioned 
for the abbou Then would follow the service; consisting of 
neadir^ and chainings from the sacred books, with occas¬ 
ional accompanimenis from the Erumpets and drums now 
stationed inside the hall, the entire proaxdiog being one of 
great reverence combing with a itmarkably artistic effects 
For the coloured tobM of the prkstly congrogadon, and the 
ffehly wov^ mats and cushions, would be caught up by the 
fine fresco paintings on the walls above, to the whole of wh^ 
the aicbitcctuml Lreatment of the mlerior would provide 
a grandly solemn seltirkg. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ROCK<UT ARCHtTECTURE 

(A) THE BtltJUMtST VIHATtAS OR MOKaSTERIES 

(B) TOE ROCK AKCMrticttriiE OF oiusiA (2nd C^lUTy B.C4 


T he rock-cut viharas, or monastic ^‘houses'" of tho 
Hinayana Buddhist onkr^ althou^ not of such 
arc^toclural Imporlance w the qhaitya halls or tempi® 
described m the previous chapterp contain many signilk^iiL 
fealurta. Among other micrestlng facts, their planning 
and treatment generally throw eonsiderabk li^t on the 
system whkh prevailed in these letrcais^ and reveal the 
niann^ in which the practical nsquirenicots of the cormnunity 
were provided for. In ihdf broad aspect they also demon* 
stmte that the Buddhist monachisin of India had much in 
common with the monastic cstablbhinents of Ei^pc^ a 
condition due to the similarity in their aims. For instance 
the Buddhist monks, as did their Cisterdan brethren* planted 
the hoiiscs of their order in wild and desolate places, for 
appaienily the same reasons that they might conduct their 
ob^rvanc® undisturbed by the distractions of any humaii 
eavjronfnent. In a like manner their habilattons had a 
similar begiiiaing, for Just as the cloister with its simple 
kw-to roof on stone pillars was ibe Hirst step in the con- 
stfuction of the Benedictine monastery, so the early Buddhist 
vihani consisted of an open court, corresponding to the 
cloister-garth, enclosed also by a kan-to roof propped up 
by wooden posts. Then, in coiUKCtion with the former 
vwc dennlop^ LiK "carmlls"'or small study-it^jm* whereas 
in the Latter these took the form of cells leading out of the 
central court- In thecoursc of lime the full complement of 
each type of monasleTy, whether European or Buddhist, 
was composed of u dormitory, a common room^ a refectory 
or frater, a kitchen with other service amenities, and, in the 
case of the fonner a fkh pond, and the latter a tank for the 
water supply. As a proof o-f the fact that both communJiks 
occasionally broke away from the rigid disdplinc of their 
order to indulge in a little raLajuikio, oertiin slnkiitp in the 
shape of small cups in the stone benches in the one instance, 
and in the rock flooring in the other* indkate that the B«m> 
dlctin® in their spam momems played some such game as 
Nine Men's Morris, and the Buddhists the national Indiari 
^me of par^i. Finally, and in the same way that, after 
the Dissolution* the monastertes in England lay in ruins, 
so the rock-cut viharas on the decline of the Buddhist faith 
were compfeiely de^rted and kfi to crumble into decay : 
where at one time these numenois halls pulsated with spiritual 
life, they have now Tor oenturi® been the honw of the jackal 
and the bat. 

As already indicated the architectural signi^rw of 
the cjccavat^ monasteri® of the Hirmyana sect 11® In the 
fact that they are facsimiles, in the rock* of structural buildings 
devi^ to meet a similar demand, and whieb undoubtedly 
existed in considerabk numbers. All these rodk-cut 
vLharas wera by no means alike in their d®ign* they took 
a variety of forms, but a represeniaiivc example of the carlBT 
or Hmayana type may be distinguish&l from that of the la^ 
of MahayaiUL, by several weU-deHned charactcristi®. Chief 
among their typical features was the open simplicity of the 
central hall* for, with one or two exceptions, this assembly 


room was a large square compartment, its space uninterrupt¬ 
ed any foimaiion of pillars or coloimade, (Plnic XLJX* 
Fig* (*> Fiulbcf, the cells opening out from the central 
hall always ooninin couches or beds also formed in the rock* 
and there is often a small reoes for use as a loiter cot in 
some convenient posidon. Owing to the situation of the 
couch In such small oells, whkh average diily nine feel square, 
the doonvay is not In the centre but to one side of the ouier 
wiH. In th®e rack-cut copi® of the atiucturaJ origuiEiJ it 
is quite easy to see that the centra] hall conesponded to the 
open oourtyand, while the facade* vestibule* and oeiJs 
were alt iransiaLions* in the rock medium* of the conventional 
wooden type of viharas* of which owing to their imperma- 
nency, no examples have survived. 

An illustration of the Hlnayanu system of monastic 
retreat may be seen ai the famous Buddhist settkment of 
Ajanta, where, for a long period, a relatively small group of 
the early type were the only examptes. This first scri® 
consisted of five excavatkma in alh two of whkrh. Nos. 9 
and 10, ara chaitya halls, while them are thite viharas. Nos. 
»* 12, and SI fPlate XXV>* It will be noted t^i No. LI 
is omitted from the scries as it is a Mnhaynna vihara rather 
awkwardly inicrposed at a much later dale. Chaltyti hall 
No. 10* with Its attached vihara No. 11, w«e the first to be 
cut, vihara No. 12 being added shortly afeerwards to acco* 
mmodstc the increasing body of monks. Then* mo^ 
probably bcjcause the priestly community had been still 
fufthcr augmented to justify the production of another bom* 
of prayer, chaiiya hall No. 9 was cxcavaiod, together with 
vfham No. S as its accompanying monastery. Of these 
early viharus, No. 12 provid® a simple but lypkal example 
of the singk-storted variety, although its facade has almost 
entirely disappeared- Around its square ocfiiraj hall is 
QLTvcd that horse-shoe arcading charajclcristic of the work 
of this phase, its upper portion resolving Itself into a 
pleasing frieze. Every feature is planned and cut with 
remarkable predsion* the facUiiy with which the artificers 
chiselled out the surfaces and fimshed off the omamentation 
being noteworthy. 

Another vihara in one story is that attached to the left 
aide of the chaltya hall at Kondane* a representative example, 
save that It ts one of the fare exception of the Hmayana type 
in which the central hall is not plaiOt but pilLan^H The 
exterior, although much of its lower pari has broken away, 
is a very intcmtuig production* as originiilly it consistm 
of a pillared portico, the end walls of which still remain. 
Projecting over this portico is a massive oomice, together with 
a fealuxe corresponding to ^ entablature* every detaj] of 
whidi is an exact copy of intricate wooden construction. 
Within the portico Is a sctoeti wall with three squara^headed 
op^ngs, formicig the doorway and a window on cadi side. 
Inside b a large hall measuring 73 feet by 29 feet, surrounded 
by a colooQide* and cells opening out from the three 
inieTior sid«. The pllltn of the colonnade support roof 
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bcunu with brid^n^ joists and other structurnJ details, oil 
foithfu] hnitaiions of a tunbet ortfinaL An iostniclive 
motif carved on the cfid wall of the portico ia a convenUon^ 
representation of a choJrya hall facade^ from wliirCh it is 
possible to gain no little information as to the final appear- 
jmee of thee frontages. The other Hinayana mdriaslery wi th 
pillars in ils central hall is that at Pitalkhora^ but of this 
example all that remains are a few of the cells. These cells* 
howesiTr, one not plain squoie roomi AS ui all the other 
viharas, but srrudl vaulted chambers with ribbed roofs and 
lattke windows, reproductioiia in miniature of the work of 
the carpenter (Plate VIll, Fig, S), The exteriors are os 
ornate as the mteriors* as between the overarch of each 
doorway is a Fcrscpol[(j|ii pilaster suntioiuited by addorscd 
animals or gryphons. 

The single storied type of Hinayana viham in its most 
decorative form may be seen in a sedQ of throe examples 
at Nosik, pariiailarly in the trealment of thdr exteriors 
(Plate XX1X>, Judging by the style of their design and 
workmanship* supported by inscriptional evidence, they 
appear to have Imit executed in the first century D. 
According to their inscriptions they have aho been itaitted, 
Gautamtpulra (No. 3), Nohapana (No. S), and Sri Vaina 
(No, 15), Nohapana having been the hist to be excavated* 
followed shortly afterwards by the two others. All have 
columned po'rticos and large central halk wiihout pillars, 
out of which optti the usual range of cells containing in most 
instances stone beds. En their general appearance the porlU 
CDS of these three vihams are mudi alike, but the variations 
ift the details ore notable^ paitkiilarly in the dcsLpi of 
the pillars. The series of four, with a half pillar at each 
end, which fonn the Nohapana facade^ are almost exact 
copies of those in the intcriof of the Ganesh Lena chaityn 
ball at Junnar, both of whieh in their turn having be^ 
derived from the portico pillars at Bedsa, every detail, from 
the lotus-lwe on the stepped pedestal below to the animal 
groups on the abacus above, being the some. 

tn the facade of the OaulamipulFa example at Nosik 
the designer has worked out a somewhai similar scheme* 
but with elaboririonsp os in addition to the range of pillars 
forming the portico, he has placed their bases behind a richly 
carsTd dwarf wall, while below he has sculptured a row of 
giant figures appearing to carry the entire structure* by means 
of projecting beoms^ on their sboiilders like an immense 
iBbernacle. Under Its enormous weight these siolwort 
atl antes, rising out of the earth* with Imlging muscles stagger 
along, seeming to reprtscnl cfernenlnl beings from an under- 
worldl forced iiito the service of Ibc creed. Above the 
portico ts a broad oichltrave supported on the superstmctuie 
of the pillarm* each of which consists of cither a pair of 
elephants, bulk, gryphons or other beasts, while thm is a 
a fine bonJCT of animals* alternating with a serolt of foliage, 
the whole rendered with exopplionaJ spirit. The entranoc 
doorway in the inner wall of the portico is « square-headed 
opening surrounrded by an elabaraic ornamental compose 
tkm in which ire included figures of an unusual chameter. 
In some r^peets the treatment of tlib doorway recaJk that 
of the Sinchi toranos* os U hits UntcLs or crossbars with 
voluted ends, but like most of the rock-carving at Nosik* 
although it retoiiis the principlea of the style, shows a marked 
originality and independence in cejlaJa details. 

The reit]aln.ing example of the three large vihata* at 
Nosik* the Sri been the lost to bo executed, 

but it was produced in much the same form as the others 
of the group. Then, sevem! cenfenies afterwards, when the 


Miihayana priests took over those early monasteries* the 
interior of this particular vihoia appears to have been consider¬ 
ably alierod in order to make it suitable for the performance 
of the laler iheistk ritual. Such 4 procedure presen ted no 
special diffkulti^, os the Hoor was merely sunk so os to 
provide a square dais towards the middle of the ccntnil half* 
and a cclla excavated at the far end with a pHlmed antc^ 
chamber for the accontiriQdation of a large image of the 
Buddha; the style of this alteration indicates that the seventh 
century was the date of its con^'crsion. 

Contemporary with the monasteries excavated in the 
Western Ghats, another group of lock-cul halls and cells 
was being produced on the eastern side of the oountry* 
near Cuttack in Orissa. This resolves itself into a colkction 
of chambers* not Buddhistic* but atlribulCid to the opposing 
belkf of the Joins* as ia their treatment there ore certain 
features implying a connexion with the latter cre^. Nor 
are there any chaitya halls* for they consist in most instances 
of a formation of cellular rclreals recalling in some respects 
the viharas of the western Hinayana type. The close group¬ 
ing on two low hills, not far removed from the famous 
Brahmanical fanes of Bhubaneshwar* supplies addition 
proof* if such were required* that this area vos of specif 
sanctity* the whole eountiy around having sacred and hislori* 
cal associations. To Orissa, os its share Lrt the precious 
rclka of the Buddha, fell the le-fl canine tooth* and the holy 
city of Dantapura* the ^Town of the Tooth”, where 
this priceless possession was at one rime deposited* lay in 
the vicinity of one of the neighbouring towns, either of 
BhiiboiKshwar or Puri* althou^ all traces of it are now 
lost. As a token of the antiquity of these parts* near at 
hand is Dhaulii hill* where is inscribed one of the rock edicU 
of Asoka, guarded by a fine sculpturesque representation of 
an clephmL The two trioeK;lad hills in which the rock^ 
cut ch^bers arc situated* are, logclber* locally known os 
Kharulragiri* but the northern elevation is called Udaigui. 
Separated by a ddile, between them wound ihc ^-Pilgnms 
Sacred Way”, or Pwf Sacra, to Bhubaneshwar, where it is 
likely thm stood, in early days, a stupa—the pilgrims^ goal. 

According to an inscription carved on the rock of a 
shallow natural cave on Udaigiri* called the Hachi Gumpha, 
the mean dale of these exoivated chamben corresponds 
to about B. C. 160. This inscriptiDn reconls* among other 
information, the chief episodes in the reign of king Kharavcla* 
ruler of Kalinga» the ancteni Orissa* induding his conquests 
of a great portion of the north and east of Indio. Kharavcla 
was by reli^on a Jain, and appears to have been personolJy 
inlerested in the prkstly community who hod sekbted these 
hills os a place of relreaL It is just possible that the small 
group of Ajivika hermits responsible for the excavated 
chapels in the Barabar hills, having lost ihc protection of 
Asoka on the death of that monarch, migrated to Orissa, 
not only to be under a Jama mkr. but m order to contimie 
their ^stem of living in cells cut in the rock. 

All the excavalicms of the Orbsan group appear to have 
been made within the 150 years previous to the Christian 
Era, after whkh the produoUon ceased* although on the 
Khandraglri hill, a short revival took place as late as ihe 
medkval period, when a few Jaina cells were added, in 
its general chaiacter this group seems to imf^y an indepen¬ 
dent developnient* having but little in common with any 
other rock ardhitecture of the country. Yet there are certain 
fundamental forms* both ardriteaural and decorative* found 
in all this exoivaied work, which indkatc that whether 
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Buddhi&l or Jain, or wliatcvcr iIms localilyi it all part of 
the wne movcownt, originalii^ trom ooe saurce« the 
t^ginnings of which had been introduced into ihc country 
by Asoka a ceittary before. 

The principal object of these excavationa wm obvioiiuly 
to provide A monastic retreat, the chambers and odk being 
cut out of the coarse sandstone of which tbe hills are compos 
cd. As the country around gonsists mainly of a laicrite 
formation, the selecuon of this sandstone outcrop, on account 
of Its more workabie character^ is understood. There are 
in all some ihirty-five esjmvatrons. large and small, but 
only half of them are of any sigjufkanoe, some sixteen of 
which are in the Udaigiri hill, while there is only one of any 
importance on Khandragiri. Apparently laid out on no 
regular plan, they were evidently cut in convenient plaoa 
and connected by paths, stiU traceable through the glades 
of trees. Two of these retreats consist of single cells only* 
three or four combine several celh having a portico with the 
remains of a courtyard in front* while the four largest and 
most elaborate are composed of galleries of chambers In 
doubk Stories and overlooking a quadrangle. None of 
the courtyards is covered in, as are nrvost of those in other 
parts of India, but the fact that they are open to the ^y may 
be due to the shallow configuration of the rock in which ih^ 
are cut Compared with the Asokan esaropte, or iho« 
in the Western Chats* the workmanship on the Osissan mona- 
iteries is clumsy and crude, but such conditions may be partly 
accounted for by the rough texture of the sanc^tone. More¬ 
over it seems to have littk or no connexion with the remark¬ 
ably fine phase of siructuniJ architecture and plastic art 
which developed in its vicinity at Bhubaneshwar and elsewhere 
under Brahmin patronage some centuries lai^. The loc^ 
generic name for these Orissait mon^ieries a *'gumpha', 
meaning a cave, and each is distinguished by a picturesque 
or approprinie prefix, as for instance tlw GauesH (or Oephant/ 
Gumpha, so called on account of two sculptured elephants 
forming a prominent part of the cooceptinn. 

The arehitoctural features of the more developed Orissan 
mofuisicrks consist of their facades of pilbred verandahs 
and the ceils leading out of ihcm. In the tr^tment of ^ 
former most of Um pillars have simple square shafts with 
bracket capitals* some of the bracket forms being of a very 
special character. For mstanoe in one example, that known 
as the Rani Gumplui* or Qiifien’s Cavi^ the largest and most 
important of the entire scries, there is a bracket of a vi^ 
primitive order, not unlike the curved branch of a tree. On 
the other hand in the Mandiipuri Gumpha ihc ^rbeo 
pillars support inlrkuldy caned stmts Mdc up of ftgura 
ridimg hip^gryphs and other composittons of a similany 
fanciful nature (Plate XXXIT, Fip, 5 and <S). It may be 
noted that this form of bracket is the prototype of those 
whi^ arc a prominent feature of the Bfahmanical rock-cut 
temples at Badami in Dharwar, produ^ at bast six 
centuries later. As already observed a distincrive element 
in all the early rock^rut viharsis is the aceading which decorates 
the walls* and whicli in the OrUsan examples is of m exclu¬ 
sive kind. Instead of being of the horseshoe varwdy* the 
flfches of the arcades are almost Invariably semi-circular^ 
and their lower ends* correipondiiig to the *'apringcr" of 
a true arch, are expanded to enable them to he sup^tted 
on pilasters. These pilasters have capitals formed of pain 
of recumbent animals, a doadent derivative of the Pmepo- 
litan type, and a number of them have vase bases. Ano^ 
featurt! in some trf the Orissan viharas it a Wge or podjum 
carved like a continuous bench around OEttain of the com¬ 
partments. Here is seen an early appearance of the nj™. 


a stone scat with a sloping Iwdtrest* w^idi in a more devo- 
lop^ and highly docoruted form became prominent in the 
lemplcs of CeniruJ and Western India of the early medieval 
peri^. The cdU comprising the inieriort arc not square 
as in most of the other viharas* but oblong in plan* and 
wme are long chambers entered by sevcml doors^ in shape 
more like dormiturifia than single rooms; in place of the 
stone b^ dilTcrentiating the early type of ceil* the Boor 
in each oornparEmcnl is sloped $o as to form n couch, ana 
as in many instances the height of the rocim is only four feci* 
ih^ can only have been intended for GleefNng. 

A few of the single cells of the OrUsan group are of a 
yeiy primitive diameter* and one known as the Bagh Gumpha* 
Of Tiger Ove, U a fanciful production indicative of a some¬ 
what morbid imagination (Plate XXXll, Fig. 4), Carved 
out of a shoulder of rock projecting from the hill side, the 
exterbr is shaped like the mask of a tiger, Ihe antwhamtBf 
siTnulatlng the gaping mouth, and Ihc ocll door within this, 
tlK gull^. On the door-jambs, which slope inwards* are 
pilasters with win^ creatures os capiUiU, and pots for 
bases. The interior consists of a room only 3| feet high* 
but some lix fleel deep ami nearly eight fret wide. Over the 
doorway U an imcriptian in characters anterior to the 
Christian era, stating that it was the abode of an andiofiie 
named Sat^uti, who. reciining in this narrow ocll resembling 
a tiger's maw* seems to have passed his life literally in the 
jaws of death. 

It has been already rmiarkcd that there are no cdiaitya 
halb in this monastic retreat, but the e^mplc which more 
niEirly correspoods to a lemple, is the Rani Gumpha, probably 
executed about fl. C. 150 < Plate XXX:i* Fig. 1). This ‘‘abbey 
church” is a double storied produclion with its odis 
around three sides of an open courtyard, the fourOi st^ 
comprising tbe frontal approach., A broad termoe. projected 
froin the upper story, was origiiialty supported on siructt^ 
pillars, either of wood or stone, and there formed the verandah 
of the ground floor. A stairway cul in the rock at the side 
gave access to this upper terrace, on one face of which there 
is a spacious throne, with arms and a foot rot* wdeniJy 
Ihe scat of honour of the abbot or other high dignitary. 
While the general arfangements of the cdls indicate that 
most of them were for the aiDDornrriadatiofi of the monks* 
there are several suppletDcntaty chambers and recesses 
evidently devised for spec^ piuposcs connected with the 
ritual* cither as robing rooms or for the preparation of 
offerings. In addition there are rooms for storing \he 
sacred vescU and veatmems, with a phtce for the cifitodian 
or sacristan. (F^tc XXXI, Fig. 1). 

Thai the open courtyard and its overlooking terraces 
were specially dcsi^^ for some spectacular kind of cero 
monial seems fairly dear* and a clue to the form that it 
took h also provided. For around the walls of the upper 
story there is a long fricre consisting of figures enga^ 
cn a reriei of connected episodes of a distinctly dramatic 
characner (Plaic XXXI, Fig. 2), Aa these same scenes 
are repeat^ in part, in one or more of the other viharas 
on this site* they evidentiy represent some vivid epic tn the 
berob age of the people. It may be inferred therefore 
ihaT this arnmgement of courtyard and terraoes forming 
tlw Rani Gum|^ constituted an open air theatre in which 
the scenes deputed in the sculptured fricre around it were 
brought to life by being performed on festival oocssjons as 
a kbd of PhsMn Play* in the same way that the soncalkd 
Devil Dances are cciebraled in the monasiisry 
quadrangles ^ Tibet If so, the peculiar formation of the 
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giunpha b «t once cxpluirK^, and ita various parts fall tnio 
their proper place. Moreover it is ooi dil^li to picture 
the courtyard occupied by ihc actors in this drtinia^ while 
seated on the lerraoes, like an amphilliealfe, with Uw high 
prtKi enthroned in the central position, would be a cjosely 
grouped background of spoelators^ the whole forming a 
brilljajTi and moving pageant amidsi the darli; encircling 
groves. 

The architectural treatment of Rajii Gumpha is diarac- 
teristic of ihe Onssan style of rock-aithilecture as a whole, 
and provides the key to the entire movement Tn the design 
of the pillars supporting ihe verandahs and the pitastErs of 
the mural arcading two traditions are represented, the former 
on the one liand shown by their simple bracket capitals 
tl^t th^ are of indigenous origin derived from a woofkn 
prototype; on the other hand Ihc pilasters on the vi^alls 
with their capilali formed of addoned animats are debased 
descendants of the Ptrs^liian order, still identifiable 
although rough and coarse in their technique. Yet in spite 
of the appearance of this classical moiif, there is much 
in the dcconitive nature of the arches to connect it with iff 
early structural art of the country. It is fairly clear that this 
omamcnlal arcading was suggested by the wooden barge- 
boards at the gable-end of the ordinary house, adapted and 
repeated so as to become mere embcULshmenl- Ii is pc^sible 
to see by the manner in which each member of ihc arcading 
fulfils its purpose, the arch "riding” fkmly on the pdasieir 
capital, the ‘^ruiling'* string-course htiing securely into the 
expanded '•springer", with the otnlral pwiiiom of ihia 
rail-motildiiig supported on corbels, all of which are renunis* 
cences of a structural experience: of no common order. 
Of the plastic decoration of a less ^nvenlional nature on 
the Rani Gumpha^ there are certain Roral fonns boldly 
modelled and singularly Gothic in their execution, but the 
chief interest centres in the figure scenes, the frieze alneady 
referred lo being full of spirit and dramaik power. There 
are also single figures of life-size proportiofis sculptured in 
prominent pcjsttiotis. some of them armed with spears 
acting M guardians or doorkeepers. Of striking appearance 
are two burly mdividuiUs mounted on ponderous animals, 
the one seated on a bull being sirangtly Assyrian in its 
modelling and conception as a whole. Within the cells 
of this gumpha ihere are the remains of i syst™ of waier- 
supply* apparently conveyed from a rock-cut cistern abo^, 
and distributed by rncans of channels throughout the entire 
composition, but whether for ablutions, or connocied with 
the litu&t is not clear. 

Other monasteries on this siie, treated in much ihe same 
manner as the preceding, but simpler in their formation, 
are the Ganesha Giimpho. the Maiichapuri Gumpha, and 
the Ananla Gumpha. The Gtuiesha, or Elcj^nl cave, is 
probably cme of the earliest examples and disphiys several 
interesting features. El is erovaicd in a ledge, or terrace, 
of rodk^ the exterior consisting of a columned verandah, 
some thirty feet witk and silt f«t in depth, and approached 
by steps flanked with figuns of elephants. This scheme 
of sculptured animal guardians lo the cntraiwc to a rock- 
cut hall appears here for the first lintt, it was afterwards 
developed with coitsidcrable cITect in the Brahmani^ 
temples excavated much later at Ellora and Ekphanta, with 
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the ekphants, howEver^ replaced by lions. The pillars 
forming ibe facade of ihe Ganesha Gumpha were originally 
five in number, and are of a type frequently found m this 
group, the shafts being, in section, square above and below, 
bus octagonal in the centre, with a figure bracket at the lop 
to support the overhanging comioe or eave. At each end 
of the facade is project^ a pilaster jfn mUSt not however 
repeating the conventional design of the pillars, but bolcDy 
carved in the shape of a figure—a doorkeepert or dwarp^JHf 
armed with a huge spear, and above him, forming the capital 
to the pilaster Is a kneeling humped bull. Executed a little 
later, the Manchapuri Gumpha or "House of Eajlb‘\ and 
the Ananla Gumpha, the latter being on the southern, or 
KModfOgiri hill, are composed of elements and motifs not 
unlike vhose in the Ganeshn Gumpha jiBt described, and 
which ore common lo the group as a whole. These s^lp- 
lured forms, especially when in the bracket ispitals, 
as for tnsianOE the figures astride hippogryphs, have a very 
ancient appeantnoe. and seem to have emerged from an 
early phjw of an and building construction, of which all 
other records have disappeared. As already remarked a 
similar motif was revived several cicaiurics Inter in the rock- 
arcbitectiire of ^dami. but it is so rare and disUrKtive as 
lo suggest a lost tradition of some importance. The prodiK- 
tiona at Khandragiri are coarsely rendered, and not of a 
high standard of design or workmanship. Moreover i^ 
seem to have been an end in themselves, as except La the few 
deiails referred lo, they led to no Further development, their 
forms died eiriy in the Christian era leaving no heritage. 
On the other hand this Drisran rodt architecture has every 
appearance of being a final copy, or the last stage, of a 
cultural rnovempem which at one time had no Itllle significance 
a method of expression strictly regionali, but of a profound 
and moving order. What is left merely represent it in 
its decay. 

At the ancient dty of Jimagodh. in Kathiawar, ihe 
existence of a considerable group of **cave5'' indkales tbal 
here af one time was settled a thriving religious community 
manifestly Buddhist and Jain. One of the Asokan trtsciip- 
lipna on a rock at Gimar a mile cast of the dty is proof 
of the antiquity of this settlement and also of its Buddhistic 
origin. The remains of cells surest that here was at one 
time a monastery for ihe acoommcxlaiion of a large fratern- 
ily, while some of the more elaborate excavations, parti¬ 
cularly those in the Uporkot. or diadcl, by thdr design 
seem to signify some special form of ceremonial or ritual. 
These halls, apparently for communal puit^ses, are In two 
storks connect^ by a winding staircase, with a lower story 
having broad recesses all round its walls suimounted by a 
typical frieze of Buddhist chaitya arches. The upper chamber 
to which is attached A small rtfeclory, also contains a tank 
and k sutTounded by a corridor. But the most striking feature 
of this ^mpartnKiit are the six columns supporting the roof, 
vdiich on account of thdr rich earring, from base to capital, 
stand out both in their design and tedinique os the production 
of one or more experienced craftsmen. No olher workman- 
ship quite of this character Is known in these parts, and U 
seenru as if here, early in the Christian era probably about 
300 A. D.. a small group of rock-farvcis of exceptional 
abifity fiouriihed for a time and then to have disappeared. 
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CHAPTER Vll 


THE MAH A YANA OR THEISTJC BUDDHICT MONASTERIES OF GANDHARA fB.C 250 to A.D. 450) 


D uring the ccniurie^ iiTiii»diaicly before and after 
ihc betinnlrig of ihc Ckrbtian era. it ha3 bpen 
that file Buddhist commimiiica \n the middle and 
southern |>art5 of ihe peninsula were acUvely enga^ in 
producing monuments, such as masamy stupas^ woodoi 
c^iya halISp and rock-cui monasteries, according to the 
prevailing Hinayana system of the Buddhist faith. In the 
region lowards the north-west of the country, however, 
a movanent of a very different order was boHjming apparent, 
and one which was destined to react, in a marked m^neTp 
on ihe cultural activities, of the people. The prindpal 
chamcleri conMoed in this great drajm. which had Hiih^ 
Asia as its setting, were offshooU of four races, or aaUonali- 
tics : (1) Greeks* (2) Panhians, (3) Scyihians, and (4) Indians. 
It was the aspirations of these pcopk. whkh caused what 
is now the country of Afghaaistan, and the North-West 
frontier of India, to becoirts the meeting place of stfeams 
of ^lure issuing from both European and Asiatic sources. 
And as a result there emerged in the early centuries of the 
first miltennium, a fomu of I ndo-Buddhist art» in itself of 
considerable signihcance, but still more im|x>rtant on account 
of its implications, as it aifecitd, lo some exicni, much of the 
art of Asia. 

Briefly,the developments which ensued enabkd Bi^dhism, 
by this time the prevailing reJigion tn these parts, to ifileipret 
its orienial prec^tions means of an occidental medium^ 
for it brought into the service of the Buddhist faith, the 
formative and rational art of Greece. In other words, ii 
plai^ in the hands of the Buddhists, who, hiiberto, had 
been content with a symbolical and noii-representational 
mode of expression, plastic creations of an andu’opomorphjc 
ebaoicter, so ihat they introduced into their buildingii 
figures and statuary based upon the Hellenic modcL In 
cordutK^liOD departure they also borrowed freely 

from the architecture of the same classical schooL The 
distinctly composite style thus evolvedi whkh displayed 
a fusion of Hellenistic elements with Buddhist ideab, has 
sometimes been defined as Graeco-Bactrian, and also Graeco- 
Buddhist, but the desi^tioo now usually adopted is ^ 
geographicaL one of Gandhara^ as the region from which 
it OTianated bore that name. The ^untry of Gaudhara* 
before and after the beginning of Ihe present eta, corr^ 
ponded approsimatcly to the modem districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi together with the eastern portion of Afgha¬ 
nis tarn 

The raanner in whkh this current of Hellenistjc art 
culture found its way into Central Asia there to take form 
on the walls of the Buddhist monAsicries, was the outcome 
of the imagmaliofi and geniits of Akjuuider the Great, 
king of Macedonia (356-125 B.C,). For it had its origin in 
the country of Bacuia, one of the Greek colonies found^ 
by this conqueror in the first half of the fourth ceiilu^ B. Q 
BA part of his ambitious scheme for a world dominion in 
the East, This extreme eastern outpost of the Macedonian 
Empire occupied a rw^ tract of land lying between the moim- 
tains of the Hindu Kush and the river Onus, corresponding 
in a la.rge measure lo Northem Afghanistan, and now known 
as Balkh. The favourable position of such a powerful 


colony of Greeks enabled it to shed the living light of Hellenic 
culture over a wide area, and there can be few more romantk 
episodes than that of this European community making itA 
home in to distant a land, where for nearly wo centuries it 
maintain^ as far ascnviroiunent would permit, a close repro¬ 
duction of the uaditjonaJ Creek dty-smie. That tt was a 
country of some consequence is shown by the fact thal^ at the 
height of its power in the third century B. C. Baciria boasted 
of as many os sixty large lowm, and the Ic^d^iy Fame of its 
magnificent palacei was rcmAiitcd on by the Chinese pilgrim 
Kiuen Tsiang as late as the sevraih century A. O. For a lime 
the colony kept in comiant communication with Ihe parent 
empire by means of a line of Greek cities across the west 
of Asia^ so that direct stimulation of all forms of Hellenic 
culture was not ladling. As a proof of this contact the 
coins issued by the earlier rulers of Racirta are equal in 
artistic merit to the finest minuigei of the Greeks, and from 
31 ^ evidence alone it seems clear thal its satmps must have 
reiained tn ihdr service artists of the fiiit rank. MoreosTr 
the rulers appear to have enriched their palatial abodes, and 
their subjects thdr sumptuous villas, with portable statues 
and reliefs, and thus by surrounding thenmdvcs with objects 
of Greek art endeavoured with considemblo success to 
uphold the ocstheiic icstincts of ^ir taocu Unfortunaicly, 
owing to Its situation, Bactria lay in the track of the invading 
honStt wbkh from time to time swept across this portinn 
of the conlineuh in effect all the material evidences of 

Uiis rwiarkabk ookmizatton have long since been oblitcmted^ 

Yet in spite of subsequent cffacfiment, the records of 
Lhc Greek occupation, and its association with the Huddhtsts 
of India can readily be foliowed. After maintaining itself 
as a colony for nearly two hundred yean, about ISO B. C. 
iactria considered it eipedicnl, for political reasons to sever 
its connection with tlfce Macedonian empire, and accordingly 
the country assumed independence under a Creek king 
named Diodotus. From now onward tt brame self-con- 
tairwd, and more or less aoLsted as its uitcrcourse with the 
western world bi^ to be intemiittiait. Finally in the 
thinl century B. C owing to the intervention of the rising 
power of the Panhians* who occupied a coiintry oorrtapond- 
ins to the modem Khorasan, ihreugh-communication in 
that direction practically ceased. Neverthekss although 
the lerrilofial conditions were unfavouiabte, an infiltrarion 
of culture from the west, through Hither Asia, seems to have 
persisted, and the flow of aft from the fountaui biSBd of 
Hellas adlL oontiauecL But by this time k was not the 
untoudKd productions of the Attic school which found their 
way to fiadxia* for on their journey they became impregnated 
with some of the aesihetic ideals of the Paithians, and so 
there devdojwd towards the second century B. C, what has 
been referr^ to as a Grieco-Parthiait phase. Material 
records are somewhat meagre as to lhc chancier of the 
art of the Parthkna. but it appears baskafiy to have taken 
the form of a revival of the andent Persian style, as this 
existed under the Achaemenids In thesixth century R C. The 
Graeco-Paiihian phase therefore, while dispUying a Hdteni- 
stk foundation, contained remlnbomccs of ihose monumenls 
assodit^ with the golden age of Cytm and Darius, and 
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their royaJ citk* of Pasargadae and Perscpolis, of which the 
motif known as the Perscpolttan capiiaL is a tymboL 

Such were the conditioas which prmikd in the county 
bevond the non h-west fronlier of India about the begiuiung 
of the second antury B.C, At this juncture, however, 
the iiutreasing supremacy of the indcpcndciil, although siill 
Hellenistic kingdom of Bii^ria, caped iu ruler, Euthydemus 
to conteinplate an expitiision or hb power. Any rnomticni 
MWtwatd would have been abonive owing to the Parthians 
luving strengtherwd ihtir position in what is now northern 
E*crsia, while ihc invasions, of a nomadic horde from the 
north nrn^ any advance in this dlrecUan also impossible. 
On the other hand the durnemberment of the Mauryan 
empire in India^ which began in the last tiaJf of the third 
century B. C, was an o|^poHuniiy not to be lost, and gceord* 
ingly in 1W B. C., the Bjictrian king carried Greek rule across 
the Hindu Kmh. down the Kabul valley, and into the plains 
of Hindustan. By this achievement a considerable tract 
of northern India was brought under the dominion of the 
Bactrian Greel^, who were now al the height of their power. 
An Indo<ircck kingdom was cslablishcd under Dcmctnus 
who was styled ‘'King of India"’* as he rulod over the country 
of the Indus. 

There is little doubt that had this forward policy of 
penetration eastward persisted, and concerted action 
the decay iiif Maury an empire of India would have fallen 
an easy prey to the vktoriour Asiatic Greeks, with a possibi¬ 
lity of the entire country becoming Helleni^. But it is 
also fairly clear that, owing to long separation from their 
native land, their stamina had deteriorated and their staying 
power was sap|^, so that the limit of their attainment had 
been reached. Dissensions among ihcmselves, the division 
of the newly conquei^ tcrriiory into a number or petty 
pdncipAlities, increasing pressure from the l^irthians. and 
ihe menaix of the ev'cr-advancing nomadic tribes* ah eomr 
bined to make ihcir position imecurt. The begiiming of 
the final phase carne in 115 BX. when Bactha iuelf* the 
original Greek stronghold, was overwhelmed by theS^iluam, 
a NfongoliBii horde which was sweeping down from the north, 
Foreed out of their homeland by this disaster* the Baclrian 
Greeks became confined to their more roMtly ^uired 
possessions in the Indus valfey and the Punjab* which they 
■dmrniitcred from Sakala* the modem town of Slalkot, but 
with much diminished power and presii^. Gradually 
compressed within a territory of ever-naffowms Imiils, they 
lingered on until A.D* W, when the whok country was 
devastated by the relentless onslaught of the ScyihianSi who 
eventually founded the Indo-Scythian citiptre of the Kush 4 ins 
(A.D. 20^215). With this invasion the last vestiges of 
Greek rule in India disa|^?earcd. 

The disintegration of the power of the Indo-Graks 
which look place in die first ocntuiy A. wuld+ in o™n^ 
dreuimianccs, have coincided with the inevitable decliM 
of the Hrlkmistk culture that was an aocompanimettl m 
their rule. It was however the reverse that actually oocuired. 
For^ at the saine time that the dominion of the Greeks 
was ending, a movement was bebig errated wbidi was the 
means of reviviiig and maiotiiming in a remarkable marmcr 
some of tht chawteiistif^ and structure of thdr arL _ Tnts 
took the form of a devckjpmcni of the Buddhist religk>n of 
such intensity and purpose that it can have bad few equals. 
The focus and centre of the movoticnl was the country of 
Gandhum, and it espressed itsdf by the establishment of a 
very laj®e number of monasterw* so that* like the cult of 


Lamaism in Tibet, it is evident that an unliimted proportion 
of the population W3is employed in the service of the creed. 
As owing to the course of htsiory* Afj^anistait has, during 
most of the last millennium, been inhabiicd by a most zealous 
islamk: people, it is not easy to visuahre this country as a 
ftronghold of the Buddhists faith but, that such was the 
case, is prov^ by the profusion of its structural remains. 
For over the entire country the rains recording the Buddh^t 
occupation are visible* chiefly in the form of monastcriK 
slttmtcd on the crest of ihc hilk or on tlw motmtain slop«, in 
the Same manner es the innumerable white pagodas arc distri¬ 
buted on the heights following the course of the Irrawady 
river in Burma. Around Pfcshawar, Rawatpuidi, and m 
the Swat valley And its neighbourhood* rains of moniistcnes 
may be counted by the doren* while in the Kabul valky 
alone there are some afty examples. These buildings* some 
of them very cstcnsive, togelher with many other structural 
and even rock-cut evidences* tfstify that this territory was 
not only the home of a large population of devout foUowcm 
of the Great Teacher* but also that they csprissed their 
devotion in a material and subsianiia! form. 

The archilectural slyk employed in the iriD^terles. and 
their plastic and paint^ eftibellishnicnt. os will have bren 
gathc^, was of a spsecial character. White the intention 
of the buiidinp> os well as their surface tnatuient* was 
rundamenially Indian* for the rdigion they ser%cd was 
essentially the result of Indian thought* on the other hand 
there was much in their siruciure and mode that was appro¬ 
priated from the an of the Greeks, In their design there 
are numerous motifs of purely Hellenic origin, as for instwoe 
the Cdrinlhian capital* pediments* entablaturtt* rnedallions 
and mouldings* of a debased classical order* built into st upas* 
shrines* temples and other religious edifices of an entirely 
Buddhistic foundation. To these Hellenistic adoptions 
were also added ornamental elements of Parthian extraction, 
such as ther fire-altar* the addorsed animal capita! and other 
fonm identified with the art of that empire. 

It was however in the sculpture, with which th™ 
Buddhist monuments were so lavishly endowed* that the 
Gondhora style was most distinciJvc;, and which fully entitled 
it to the name of Graeco^Buddhisl^ Much of the particular 
character that this piastre art assumed* was the result of a 
ootable change which was taking place at the lime in the 
constitution and principles of the crekl. The Gandhara Com¬ 
positions mark the beginning of the movemeni, when the Hin- 
ayana or primitive system of Buddhism was being superseded 
by the Mahayami or theistic syslem, a refonnalion which 
provided a broader and more progressive interpmation 
of the teachings of the Buddha. This newer doctrine in- 
dinai towards the deificalion of the Buddha os a personal 
saviour, and also created other Buddhas besides considerably 
merging the mytholo^coJ nature of the belief as a whok. 
One of the effects of such an endeavour was greatly to slimu- 
late ima^ wtKTshlp, and in fhe production of plastic represen¬ 
tations of divine fonm on the Buddhist nfionumenu* tbe 
Helknistic methods provided the means. And so there 
appeared in tbe art of these ports, mtum of the Buddha and 
other sacred figures^ posed, modelled^ and diap>^* after the 
Gre^ manner, aid aocoiding to the Greek ideal. This 
Hellenistic aKription, however* went even further. So 
powerful wm its influence that it contributed characters 
From its own Olympian system to the Buddhist pantheon, 
with the result that such well known pagan dintiea as Hercules* 
Fallas Athene* Erps, and Eocchdo, thinly disguised but still 
identifiabk, ore included in some of the Gandhara oompo- 
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ddotis. Bill no architcduni] ekment comroon ui these 
monascerks cpiiomiscs the style more cotKiseJy than 
or a Corinthian capital with a small fiigurt of the Buddha 
enthroned amidst the leaves of the cotivimuonal Gnsek 
acanthus. The impact of the two cultures, tllustraung Uw 
mysticUm of Buddhism superimposed on the rationalism 
of ihc Grttks. U crystallized in Ibis aichitccturai motif* 

It will no doubt have been already inferred that, of all 
the Gandhamn monumentA, the monastery ^ the most 
frequent and also the most typical of the style. This mhgious 
esiablishment consists usually of a somewhat irreeukx 
aggregation of buildings, Lti wHtehf howevisf, there ans two 
main structures, the stupa, and the sangh^fama or 
for ihe monks. The planning of som of these nwnasteno 
was obviously fortuitous, often consistuig of a complicatca 
grouping of structures, an Arrangement which may ^traced to 
the fad that they sometimes occupied the site of ajicieiii tlupasr 
which, afterwards enlarged and elaborattd, gathered ^um 
them many miscellaneous buildings, incLuding chapw 
priests, houses, and inmiimErable votive stupas, so that 
there is little schematic co-ordinaiionr Such wm those 
of Dharmarajika, at Tajcila* and of Janmlgarhi. thirty-^* 
miles rwrlh of Peshawar, also the groat group of sanctuanei 
at Charsada in the Ptshawar valley, and at Mmutyala near 
Rawalpindi, besides several others in Afghanistan, 
bowe^r* of more moderate siiset and unencumbered by any 
mditioiial roundstion. wcie dsigfwd with an attem^ at 
symmetry, as for jiutancc those ai TaJchi-i-Bahai, oorUi of 
Hoti Mardan. and Mohra Moradu and Jaulam, at Taxita. 
But whatever the scheme, the coiitbI feature was the *'*^1®* 
whether it was of the large reliquary type as at Manikyala, 
or the devotional kind. siandinB, withm its own court, as 
at T^kht-t-Bahai. There is evident* that the oneinal ^ajK 
of the stupa of this tegioii was in the form of the traditional 
b^isphericat mound, as devised by the emperor Aioka. a 
shape which, at Manikyala, in spite of repeated enlarg^nts, 
it still retains. But the tenden^ of the Candharan buildcfs 
was to depart from the orthodox yel commonplace tumuus, 
and to develop it into an architectural composition 
of more tnspirtng proportions and chara^. TTieif aim 
was the creation of a structure of more beijiht, which 
obtained by elevating the stupa on a tall platfonA, and 
by elongating the body of the stupa upwar^. The imptf 
surface of the platform, whkh was approach^ by a 
of steps, became the proceaakmtl i^th, w^ the stupa 
itself, being composed of a «ries of diminishing drums and 
suRiMunted by a ttendcr many-tiered umbrrfla, began to 
Bsnime the appearance of a pagoda, to lo^ wot som 
of these stupas, that the Chinese pilgrims have desenoed 
them as pagodas, and it is not impossible that in the saiw 
way as the Boddhist-lndian tonne gateway became use 
fesrii of Japan, so the many-storied stupa of Iiwa may nave 
given some of its character W the multiple-pitcbed roofs of 
tite Chinese temple. In addition to changes m the propor¬ 
tions of the stupa, plastic omamentauon, oftm brilhantly 
ccdoui^ in the form of cornices, mouldings, tuenes, arades, 
modiUions, and other quaai-architectuml d^nts, were 
freely applied. Against a background of tte »re ^ 
rcitureless uiouniaiii side, tbeM ndbty patlemed and pointed 
shrinesp although perhaps indined to be piish, would present 
an ^s^tive and coloiuful pkture- 

One of the must repiescniatiye exwnpte of tto ly^ 
flf monastic sauctuftry w that ai Takht^Bahaip wmchp al- 
though mined, is still undewtandabk. In spite of the vary- 
ing levcb of the spur to which it lO pictm^uely 


clings, it hus been desjgned on An axifti plau with all its 
parts logifflUy arranged. The principal buildirigi ore 
coniain^ within a rectangle of approximately two 
bundr^ f«t in length, and consist of (o) the siujsa court 
an the wuiH^ (A> the monasttiy on the north, and (c) an 
idtcrrenlng tciraoe for the reocpiion of votive siup^, sma^ii 
chapds^ and similar structural coiitributkirts. To the 
west of the monasiery is a contoenoe or assembly hall^ the 
rcnviiinikT of the site being taken up by variots subsidiaiy 
edifice, ihctr CMCt uses at present not having been de^- 
mined^ btit they were probably^a i^ectoiy* vestiT*entcharribCTi 
Idi^ens and scrvarits quarters. Of these strucliires» the 
court with its stupa, was the main feature and wras accord- 
ijigly most artistically trealed (Plate XXXJIIJ. Tlie^ujt* 
yard was an open quadnuigle measuring 45 feet by 55 
and in the oeniie, on a pkiform of 20 feet ti^ and 8 fw^hijp. 
rose the tall tapering sinpa, whuds with its six 4 icred umbreiUw 
reached a total height of 50 feet. An ekgant stairway on 
the north side gave Access la the platform for circum^ 
ambiilAtion, but the ordinary procwional path aro^d 
ihc quadrangle at the baot, Enclosiiig llw court on three 
was a range of small clupeh. each oonminini a cell or niche, 
not as in the Hinayina examples for the accomfnodAlion 
of the priests^ but, in accordaiioe with the refomra system 
for the reception of cither a statue of the Buddha, or a 
votive sttitn. The Toofs of the chapels were so desi^d that 
a cupola oltefnat^ with a trefoil vault* each an architectural¬ 
ly decorative motif and dej^ing a separate wnsti^tionw 
tradition for the formcf was derived from the anchontei 
b«-hive hut* and the latter from the conventional ahape 
of the chaiiya hall. These parbculM twfs over the mimattw 
chapels of the monastery are a distinctive fraiure of the 
Oandham style; in their construciion no true arctra are 
found, as the method invariably emt^oyed was ihat ol 
coxbdling. 


By means of a passage and flights of steps on ae^unt 
of the difference io levels, the court of the stuj^ cotine^ 
ed with the inonastery {t) as a church with its abbey. Tne 
passage traversed the open spare (c) reserved for stupM 
and other symbols contributed to the shrioe ai acts of mcni. 
while the fmnl walla of the monastery facing thts enclos^, 
were * 1*0 made inlo a range of cells to ccntaJfi votive offi^ 
uigs of structural fonn or imagery. The OKmaslcry props' 
or sanghrama for the aococniiiodatioii of the monks was 
built on a plan common to all such Buddhist structur^ 
and consisted of ranges of odh around a tmtral courtyara, 
Th^ rooms were simple and unadorned, but^ on the 
b^ween each chamber^ and proireted by a veiaoMh, ii 
hfrqree the custom to place large figure groups* otien of 
stucco and vividly eolmned* which caused these i^uaUy 
sombre retrats to become aniinaicd picture-gallertes of 
sacred subjects. 

Aithmigh monaslcriea were the most represailad^ 
buildings of the Gandharan stylo, the excavations at the 
ancknt and hisioricaJ dty of Taxilu, near Rawalpindi* have 
threwn considerable light oo various othtr fomts of arehitoc- 
lure of this period. One striKture at Jandtol (Taxilal* 
presumed to date as early as the second century B.C, 
piovifito on Hcdlcnl Ultistralkn of the penelfation of the 
Greek buUdiog art into such a distant Add. It lakes the 
form of a disty Wn-afitis type of Hellenic tempk, adapted 
to suit the conditions of some local belief, probably Zbroa* 
striao. Not 1 large edifire^-oo Gredc temple is remarkable 
for its sb*—its entire length over all being only 158 tot, 
and its width 80 feet* h was surrounded by a peristyle, and 
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Its interior included a vRlibute, a prano&s or porch, a naoi 
□r iantriiiaryp and, cit ihe re:sr, an opfsflmdom&s, or back 
porch. Where ix dtifered in^m its prototype wa'v that 
bciween the back porHzh [ind the safurtuary there vrU^ a 
solid ma^^i of fna'ionrj' wi Ji deep faundas^ons^ lhi«. part 
cvidoaily bcinR intended to carry a heavy suj?ersirucLure 
or lower, prokibfy 40 feel in hcipHi, But what h mosi 
slgnilicanl is that the sandstone capitals of the portico were 
noi of the Corinthian but of the Ionic order, and nUo the 
shafts were not tnoaoLilhle^ ns is usual in Indtan arch iiect tire, 
but built up iii the Greek nianncr by means of separate 
drums fixed with dowels, while the rest of the siructure 
if of plastered limesiorrt and kanjttr. In the design and 
uecution of the froniaJ portion of the Jandial temple there 
is fairly c^r proof that only Greek masons in close touch 
with tiw Attk school could have produced stone-work of 
this chametet (Pbie XXXIV), 

Sealed up for centurid within the mounds ofToxifa, 
and now exposed by excavationp ate many other remains 
showing how in this tegkm icvcnil distinct dvilimtions met. 
Among the structures thus rcveatcd there is the base of a 
stupa al Sirkap^ probably ereclcd tn the first oeiUury 
the ornarnentalion of which shows how elements appertaining 
to each cullurc were sometimes introduced into one produce 
lUron- On an architoctum] foundation of a. quasi^orinthian 
order^ with piLosicrs and a moulded entablaiuic, there may 
be seen such an aggJoriKration of motifs os a Buddhist 
chaitya arch and torana^ t Greek triangular pediment, 
ail Adioemenid nkhe. and an Inuikn fire-altar. IriclucM 
with (h«e elements 15 the figure of a double^hcad^ cagk; 
after which lliis slupa has boeri nomed,^ a symbol belief 
to have been of Scythian origin^ from which source it after¬ 
wards found its way into the imperial arms of Russia and 
Germany ; but it also truvelkd southward to appear in the 
^ignia of Vijiyanagar in the Dccean, and it even penetrated 
inlo Geylon. On the same site at Toxibt the lemains of a 
palace have been unearthed, apporenily of Parthian founda¬ 
tion, blit in the disposition of its parts it b^rt a marked 
resemblance, although on a smaller scale, to the plans of the 
Assyrian palaces, as for inslance Sargon's great palatial 
residence at Khorsabad Most eastern pala« were laid 
out on die soirie general principl:^ with the apartments 
ainnged around open courtyards, one portion for pul^tc 
and ollicial purposes, the other fnr the private use of the 
royal family^ with oi wing and endowed g^en reserved for 
the ladies. In all such paiaoo, and at all periods, two lar^ 
and important Zuils were invariably provided, one for the 
puWic and the other for private audknea. And in many 
oih^ paniculars, the planning of these rpyal residences tn 
India^ from this Ponhian example at SLrkap to the magnifi^t 
palace fortresses of ihe Mughais, the bidders followed the 
some getteral tmdition. 

The age of the Gandhamn buildings may be piesujned 
from the character of the sculptures^ the lest applied being, 
the more Hellenistic the sculpture, the earlier the date. Some 
of the exomp^ indicate by the spontaneity and confidence 
of their handUng that they were not far removed from the 
firat phase of the Alexandrian school of Greek sculpture, 
which was ai its xenlth in the second century B-C Another 
doss appemim more to the tiyk of the statuary reoovi^ 
from the site of Herculaneum, near Naples, therefore 
related to tJw Graeco-Roman school of the first ceoiury B.C. 
Bui the bulk of die Gandharan s^piuie was executed Ln 


the subsequent period, during the rule of the rndO'Scythiani 
or Kushans (A.D. 20 to A.D^ centuries 

of the Chrisikn em, for it was at this lime that Mahayana 
Buddhism received its greatest encouragement in northern 
India under the pa[ronage of the Kushan king Kantshka 
tc. A.p. 123-15»* Much of the work produced under 
this regime was of a somewhat mediocre kind, arid can only 
be described as of a ^'coitiincfciar' character, prepared In 
large quanikties by artixans of not very special artistic abiJiiy. 
It is not difficult to see ihat the incrca^mg demand brought 
into being many studio-workshops, supervised by Asiatic 
Gr«ks and iheir descendants, assisted by a subordinate staff 
of indigenous crafisnien, whom they had trained to copy 
their styk and technique. 

The method employed in ihe const ruction of the 
Gandhara buildings was of a tuEher commonplace orden 
They are of sEotie masonry, composed of a schist^ which is 
readily available in these parts, and in the earlier structures 
the w^alls wre butit of ordinary rubble. An advance was 
made oii this slightly primtlive system about the first century 
A-D,, when a form of rnasonry known as diaper-palterned 
rubble uppers. It consisted of usiug larger irregular blocks 
of schjsl wiih their ouicr surfaces dressed before being laid 
in position, and the spaces between: filled with stone snecks. 
Later, and in certain lacatities, an improvement on this 
method was cfTocted, (he larger blocks being more carefully 
prepared and dressed, while the stone snecks were replac^ 
by courses of small bricks, fitted Into the interstices with some 
precision and ikill. The better type of masonry was that 
employed in ihc buildings raiwl during the reign of Kanishka^ 
whose great ^^pagoda'\ of which the remains have bwn 
excavated nsir Pesha^r, was of this kind. It is in [creating 
lo note that construction^ of exactly the sariYc order, is to 
found in some of the larger houses of Rajputana and Central 
India built during the nineteenth century. 

The Gandharan style of architecture continued to be 
practised throughoui the supremacy of the Xushtiiis^ and 
although their power declined in the third century A.D.* 
the monasteries were not ispUc^bly affected, os in the year 
400, when the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian passed through the 
coun^* they appear to have been in a relatively flourishing 
condition. The first serious check to Buddhism in Gandhara 
look place however abour fifty years Eater, when through 
Ibc icor^lastic 2 cal of MihiruEula—the ‘"Altila of India", 
who, w^ih bubs hoides of barbarian White Huns, is said lo 
have destroyed sixteen hundred stupas and sanctuaries.^ 
From this calamity the mligion in northern India never fully 
recoycitd, although Buddhist monasteries and other building 
continued to be erected. mainly in regions far outside the 
country of Gandhara, until a much later date. 

Until quite recently, the art of Gandhara was considered 
by authorities of the umc as a form of expression of 
marked mem, due entirely to its HcilenisUc character. This 
was a pwod when all styles of art were tested by the Attic 
sian^d Now that a broader view is taken this Graeco- 
Buddhist movement has been relefaicd to its proper plaoc^ 
[ts prodi^ions being regarded as indefcusibly hybrid. Yet 
lU plastic and painted forms infiuencx^ lo no liiile degree 
^ ana of Asia, chiefly on account of their emotional sigjii- 
roitce and the ^finite message they conveyed. On the 
other on the andiitccture of those coiintries which 

acoepled Buddhism, however, and particularly on the building 


^ M. A. ^leia, Rt^arangiJti^ VoJ. t, p. 49^ 
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an of India, the GaDdlrnmn tlyk had liitk eflfcd. owin# io 
its lack of power. Its rnonastmes and stupas were the result 
of a remarkable current of rcllgioii^ fervour and passiojuile 
feeling, but sudi ctualities, in tbcnwelves, do not ueoessanly 
creaie a ^reat an. There are evidentjcs that although the 
art of Gandhara was conveyed by means of the Buddhist 
teaching to many parts of India, its aesthetic chanucter 
moved the profile but little. Latent within them was a much 
greater art of their own^ 

Reference may be made here to a phase of art dcvelop- 
meni. based oh the type of architeciure which evolved during 
the first millennium, and which oDneerned a r^on having 
as iis centre the andenl Mathura (MuiiraX a city on the 
right bank of the Jumna. Subsequent cataclysms have 
however destroyed almost completely the many buildings* 
Buddhist and Biahmankal, which at different times 
claimed the Bounshing state of both these religions in this 
part of the coimtiy, so that only the barest fragments have 
survived as a record of their architeciuniJ greatness. Of 
the samples illuairatmg this movemcni it is hardly possible 
to form an opioion, but from the sculptures embellishing 
the» stupas and the temples suf5cienl remains have come lo 
light to indicate its character and effect. From these relia 
it has bron found that the schools of the Mathura period 
had great influence on the arts of many parts of In^ as a 
whole and it also becomes evident that the building, of 
which numerous specimens, of carvings are the only existing 
record, tiad a simiMr influence on the styles of arehitecture 
which prevailed for a long period on the Gnn^tic plain, 
and even far beyond. 

The first development of the Malhum moventent ts 
disclosed by a number of stone carving tom from railings 
and gateways which decorated Buddhist and Jain shrines 
built during the dommation of the Kushana dynasty. 
Beginning with the ruler Kadphises in the first century, under 
the patronage of his successort the great Kanishka, this early 
s^Qol attained its meridian when stupaSt Buddhist temples 


and raonasleris were erected ihrougbout this region In large 
numbers. From the remains it is clear that similar structures 
consecmied to the Jain faith w'cre a^o not ujirommorL 
Under the Kushaims. who ruled over a vast tciritory extending 
from north west India into the Gangetk: plain, what is known 
as the Oandhoni sdiool, depkiing that stylo of Graeco- 
Roman art carried caslwoind by the philhcllene Fartbians* 
atiaincd its maturity. Evidence of this delsiscd classicdl 
influx ire found in the sculptured remains left of the Mathura 
s^ooL and it Is therefofe probable that tJic contemporary 
ar^itccture was also affected, although of this there is no 
direct knowledge. But the real basis of the Mathura mov^ 
ment was not so much the result of an attenuated Attic 
Irend, as a derivative from indigenous sources^ for tnsianoe 
from the important Buddhist monuments of Barhut and 
Sanchi. Judged thcfefore from the samly remains, tho 
archiiecture of Mathura would has'e exhibited characiefislia 
of the Buddhist stupa, its railings and gateways, rather than 
classicaL porticos from Graeco-Roman souroesn Torana 
lintels have been unearthed, carved with irehilectural 
features o^ously reduced reproductioni of full scale 
structural originab. which show that the chaitya arch and 
other Buddhist elements were the nuiin forms used in the 
building art of Mathura at this lime. On the oi to handp 
later, when Hinduism gained ascendency, on the site of the 
Bud^ist sanctuaries, were erect temples of a grand order, 
sudi as that on the Kalra iledicated to Vishnu under the 
name of Kesava Deva. since despolkd by the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangreb in the Mv«ilh century to ^ve i^aoe (o 
the mosque which now occupies the centre of its enclosure. 
But there 15 every reason to bclkve that thb temple was built 
In conformity with Brahmanical ideals, with mandapa. celk 
sikhato, according to the accepted plan of the Hindu 
temple structure. In Mathura. If that ancient md ^cred 
dty had not been almost obliterated at a later date, there 
might have bron found, architecturaUy illuslratcsi, that 
change from the chaitya hall of the Buddhists to the tempk 
of the Hindus, a chapter in the development of religiot^ 
building art in India which b regrettably missing. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


(200 B.C. lo 4th Ccntti!r:y A.D,) 


B uddhism, and the on thai served it, devefoped id 
Souihcm JiKlm in mt»ch the same mamitr as id the 
itsi ot the i^itniiy, bMt ihcie were cenain vamtions 
id ill form of architectural expression, due mainly to the 
different id enviroiuiiedt The reiigion was communicated 
to the people of the south by Asoka's persoiuil xeal^ as 
several of his rock edicts testify, but the inovement scons 
to have confuitd itself mainly to a relatively lirnited area on 
fhe enstein seaboard, towards the lower reaches of the 
KBtna and the Godavari livcrs. Here, on several sites 
are the remains of extensive Buddhist sanctuaries, some 
rodt-cut^ oLhen stmctural, while a few are a combinatioii 
of the two modes, but nearly all bear evidences of an early 
foundation. It is doubtful however whether any of the 
work now visible is of the Mauryan period, and the real 
activity most probably beran after the break-up of ibc 
dynasty, and with the rise of the Andhran suprvmacy in the 
south about 20® B.C. The power of the latter was cenicr^ 
in this part of thdr dominions, as the ftrst Andhran capital, 
Crikakulam (probably Lhe prwdt Sieewacolum)« and also 
the Uicr capiml, Dhanyakataka (DharamikoLa or Amaravatl), 
were both on the banks of tbc Kistna, so that the laligion 
flourisht^ where the population wealth, and patronage, 
were greatest. Except in this regionp and a short distarKC 
along the sea coast to the north of it, Buddhism appears to 
have made rvo Luting impression m the south of the penimuhi 
as a whole, where Brahtnanism has, from lime immemorial, 
been tbc prevaibng belief. 

There are two sites where rock-cut aichitecture is lo 
evidence, one at Guntupallc^ in the Kretiwi district^ and the 
other nn the Sankanin HiLb in the Vizogapatam district. 
The foffTKf has been already referred tOp hrause, it is here 
that the small dreutar dmmtw has been found whi^ explains 
the kind of shelter that vms first erected over the stupa-^ 
the beginning of the chaitya hall (Plate VIII, Fig 7). This 
chamber is feet iit diaineter, and the domical roof with 
its circular ribbed framework is 14 feet 9 inches in height, the 
whole suggicsling a primitive hutp its early origin t^g 
proved by the design of the doorway, which, on grounds of 
style, wnot be very mudi lalcr than that of the Lomas 
Rbhi in the Barabar Hills. Tt has been ptesutned tlKreforc 
that tbb rock-cut retreat at Guntupallc may have bm begun 
as early as 200 B.C The remainder of this san^atatm 
consists of two separate groups of efutmbers forming a large 
and a mull tnonasiery, the ruins of a brkk-built chaiiya hall» 
and piajiy stupas of varioiB sIm most of them rock-cut. 
although there are a few structural. No real attempt at any 
coordinated plan seems to have been made in amuigiiig the 
ctlb of the monasteries, wdiidi are crowded logetlw, probably 
because other chambers were at a later date inserted In tlw 
available intervening spaon. The facades show round- 
arched doorways, and windows with a projectrng dormer 
archway above, and the radiating spokes of a bliiid diaitya 
window fillmg the space between, lhe wbok approaimatlng 


the early Hinayanu type of vihara decoration, but all rather 
coarsely exited and displaying little aptitude for this kind 
of work. 

Much the same criticism applies to the other group of 
Buddhist remains on the Sankaram hlliSp which, as a whole, 
may be later in dale than the prooeding, indeed some portions 
of file scheme appear to belong to the Gupta period (from 
c, A.D^ 350L As with several of these rock-cut rei™t 5 ^ 
the plan io conform to the ^nfiguration of the hill-top 
Oft which it is situated^ so that its arrangement is Irregular 
and seal tered. 

The principal remains consist of a large number of 
^noiithic stupas^ a series of rock-cut chambers, and the 
feundations of an extensive slructural monastic buildmg. 
The stupas, of various siass, am mostly carved out of t^ 
out-^pping rock, and arc nearly all hemispherical in shape 
standing on cylindrical druim^ their proportions being similar 
JO those In the early Hinayana chaiiyft halls of tbc Western 
Ghats, some of which may ihtrerore be anierior to the 
Orisiian m. Standing on the summit of the eastern hilL 
the main Qiablishmcnt at Sankaram comprises a large 
roefc-cut stupa on a square base, with lhe ruins of a capacious 
rectangular coinplex in axuil relation to itn The latter was a 
itionastery^ with the monks" cells airanged round a large 
quadrangk, its interior measuring 150 feet by 70 fcKi, within 
wl^ were sjmunetricaliy dispo^ thra: apsidal buildings, 
^idenlly ebaitya halls, Sorne of the monolithic stupas 
hm are the largest of their kind, the main one in the front 
of the monastety. at its dreubr base being 65 feet in diameter, 
but Its upper part has been demoJhtKd. Although them 
■re indications of an early foundauDn on this site, it seems 
cle^ that Us nwal floizrislung state was during the Mahayana 
pmod, (from c A.D. 450> as the character of the few sur- 
vrying pieces of sculpture denotes. Them is the quality 
of ooherenoe in the planning of this part of the scheme, with 
its vKiKproportiDiied moiULstic buildings confronting the 
gr«t stupa, but the workmanship itself is on the whole crude 
and ^kilktL The iwnaini at Guniupalle, and also those 
on the Sankaram Hills, are icmarfcable more for their 
muquanan inierest than for their artistic or archiiecturaJ 
values. 




tiaiiamen CD uw soutn Of India evinced 
no special gemus in rDck^archiiectuie and its appurtenances 
on t^ other hand, as disUnct from these, some of the early 
Buddhist structural monumenti, notably the stupas show 
not only conwiwndabte technical cxperieiK* In t^V pro- 
aurtion ^biit an ^tsftc perception of a particularly high 
oroer. inm are the mnai ns of at least e^ven such struct urea, 
most of th™, jndudmg the lai«t, bEing distributed through- 
mil a cimilu ara of seventy.fiw miles radius from EIIoi^ a 
^ Sir^ii^ d* deltas of the Kistna and the 

Codflv»n. A bst IS given ti the end of ibc chapter, but 
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the most rouble were tJiDse Hi JBgguyyapeta, Bhat^iprolu^ 
Ghontasala and Amanivalif whicli, at the beginnini^ of the 
Girbtian ent^as examples oriiic Buddhist styk of architectunc, 
could have had few equals. Whai gave the stupas of the 
south their imposing appeatanoe and artistic character 
was that^ apart from the grand towering donne, most of ihcm 
v/m ooitstruefed with an exterior surface of white rimrble 
richly carved in bas-relief. Unfonunaiely hme^ and the 
mthks^ hand of the spoiler, have dealt hardly with these 
monuments^ and in most instances nothing remains CKoepL 
[be fouDdauons with fraginentary portions of the marble 
casing, but in spile of this almost entire oblileration, it is 
possible, from the existing records^ to gain a very fair idea 
of their style. 

To form iheic immense massi as well a* to provide an 
adcquuic support for the maxMe and concrete casing of the 
exterior, the foundations and body of the stupa wm ^a- 
structed of brick, which^ in the earlier esumpks as at Bhatti* 
pmlu and Gudrvada were hoi It solltL L^ier* other ex¬ 
pedients were adopted to fccurc strength and at the same tirne 
economy of maier^^ the core of that at Jaggayyapeta living 
masonry floors stret^ng across the interiar at stages in the 
hcighlp while that at GhaniosoJa, perhaps the most scienti- 
flcally constructed of all, consisted of cross-walls forming 
compartments in the centre^ with other walls radiating to* 
wo^ the circumfeieiioc like the spokes of a wheel- As usual 
in all this early brickwork Clw bricks themselves, some of 
which appear to have been kiJn-bumt^ were of great size, not 
infrequently measuring as much as 24 jns. >: 1ft ins. x 4 
From the proportions of this brick core and the remains 
of the outer covvring, some of the dimensions and 
the general appearance of these southern stupas nmy be 
obtained. As to shape and height* that at Bhattiprolu, 
which was pmbably one of the hrst to be built, the low 
hemispherical mound similar to the large stupa at Sacidii 
was followed, but in subsequent examples the dome was 
mised by the base being stilted, to comply with the natuiul 
demand for something loftier and of more commanding 
asFKCt. In the marble casing, Ibe southern builders had a 
mu^ more chaste material to deal with than the sandstone 
covering of the northern type* but in noiw was marble 
applied all over the surface of Lhie brkk core, only the lower 
portions were so embeiyshed the temainder being of moulded 
plaster painted white. Even the upper part of the dome at 
Amaravaii, the most sumptuous of all these stupas, was 
finished olT in the same manner. One of the characteristk; 
ftatuies of this class of stupa, and oiw whk^ was a notable 
endeavour to enrich considerably their architectuial appear¬ 
ance* was the addition. La each exampki of a pronounced 
stnKturaJ offkt to the base of the dome at the four cwliii^ 
points. This took the form of a icctajigular projection, in 
the interior of which was accommodated the staircase leading 
to ihe upper processional path, as may be seen in orw of the 
stupas in Ceylon, that at Ruwanwaeli (c. 160 B.C.). {Plate CL.) 
Outside and below, this offset was elaborated iPto a recessed 
shrine, or altar-piece while above it ended on a level with the 
upper terrace, to wliicih it formed an extension or platform 
to provide a base fot a row of five slender pillais or slelac. 
TTi™ cryaka^ Of '^worshipful columns”, frw-staiKling and 
completely detached, may have symbolised the five Dhyana 
Buddhas, a refkctjoii as it were, of certain ethereal eraberfi- 
ifients dweUiiig in the skks. As an omanMial aitrilwijon 
to the domical shape of the stupa, this i^jectioUp its 
graceful pillars, WTis an admirable device, and gives an 
unusually artistic dhtiDction to the southern type. 


Although of varying dimensionSp the plan and ^neral 
oompc^iiion of the stupas of the south were approximately 
the same, and the description of one will sufhee for all. 
Umloubiedly the fin©t of these monunKnis was I hat at 
Amamwiti, which occupied an elevated site on the south 
bank of the Kistna river, where was also situated Dhanya- 
kaloko, the later capital ^ ihc Andhros. In the early years 
of the Christian era this city was a place of great importanDe, 
and towards the cast of it was a large area conuilning the 
Buddhist sanctuary with the stupa ils dominaling feature. 
Of the Andhran carutal nothing now remains, and of the 
lowering white monument which was undoubtedly its chief 
gloo, little more than an irre^lar trench now marks its 
original post lion, while such of its marbk covering that has 
survlwd, has b«n transferred to museums. 

Records of its plan together with fragmcnlary accotiftLs 
of its dimensions have been preserved, but of its shape, 
proportions, and compojution as a whole, little evicfencc of 
a maierial nature exists^ From such meagre data it would 
seem oLmost a hopekss task lo attempt lo recicale the ap¬ 
pearance of this monument, and thus to recapture some of 
its former pbysieiiil and spiritual splendour, were it not for 
one temarkabk fact. It was the practice to include in the 
Carved docorations of the stupa, small duplicate copies of 
itself in bas-rdkf, showing ckarly and tn full detail exactly 
what the main structure was like. Certain portions of the 
Ortuunenlal scheme consisted of a serks of ponds in the form 
of a frieze or dado, each panel containing a conventional 
but quite definite representaiion of the stupa, the intention 
being to combine an appmi^te design with ihe merit of 
endl^ repstitions of ihe same immaculate symbol. With 
these as a guide a fairly accuialje conjeeiiLral maioiarioii of Ihc 
building become possible. (Fkles XXXV and XXXVI). 

From iitscripiions, os well as from the character of some 
of the sculptural fragments^ it is inferred that rhe Amiravati 
itupa tn its wtiest form may have been built about 200 B.C. 
Later, a very complete tocomtruction of the monument 
look place, and mu^ of iu final effect may be assigned to 
the half centu^ between A-D. 150 and 20Q. Certitin of Ihe 
sculptures indkale that it was begun during the Hmayona 
period of Buddhism, gradually changing during the progress 
of (he work into the Mohayana form of the bdief, u the 
iniroduction of numerous represetnattons of the Buddha 
tiimseif plainly prove. In si:;^ it vras ihe largest of all stupas, 
as the him of ihe dome on ihe ground was 162 feet across, 
while oiiiside and concefilric with it was a rolling eoclosing 
the pradfaikjhina >7otAa, ihc entire monument thus measuring 
1^2 feet in diameter. Various calculatktns have been made 
as lo the height^ but to be in reasonable proportion with its 
width* this w^d be from 90 to tCK) feel. Around the dome* 
some 20 feet from the ground, there was an upper pcpcessipnal 
path, with the offsets previously mentioned projecting fmm 
it opposite each of m entrances, and each displaying the 
five pfominent pillaiSv There was a balustmde 

about dght feet high amuod the path, a feature 

which probably led early wrilen to assume incorrectly that 
there vmc two railings, an inner and an outer one;. This 
balustrade to the Icrtace appears to have consisted of uprighU 
which, instead of being joined by bars had a rwiang^lar 
slab morticed between, on the same prindple as a rading 
excavated on the site of the Vishnu ^rinc at Besnagar 
{c. 140 B.CJ. It was probably on the inner side of these 
panels (hat the repiDductions of the siupa already mentioned 
were sculpture in bos-rdier, as althou^ at least a score of 
copies have been pmservod, ofi none of them is this emblem 






n 
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!o seen. It is sufe tbcuefare ip prcsiime that, as ibey 
were not visible in a ^oeral vieWp they ntust Mvt fDitncd 
t)K Lnner onuuwiiaiion of the termoc t^IrntraiJe.^ 

Babonile as were the carving on the stupa itself, this 
tkoomiioit cjteeLfed by the nchnc&i of the aeecsspdes 
fuiTOundintt its base. These consisicd of the ground 
haliutradc, the prixessipiial path which it enclosed^ and the 
four eniranoeSr The outer railing was about ihirteGfi feet 
high and compmed of the usual arrangement of uprights^ 
connccEed by three bars^ and surmounted by a rnossiv'c 
coping, bul the tmire scheme was so overlaid with oma- 
itKaiaiion ihai its structural fmrncwork is hardly recognifabk. 
Here it may be noted dial a discteponcy ocours beiwtxn the 
carved copies and the monument il^lf. For, curiously 
enough, in all ihe esaxnptcs of the former* the sculptor 
probably with an artistes licence, has ckpicted four bars, 
while the aciual leniains show the traditional number of 
three only. Within the ground balustrades w'as the am¬ 
bulatory, a corridor iiftcen feet wide with free-slanding 
pillars placed at inicrvals, each bearing a small stupa or 
similar sacred insignia. To cnicr this passage, in place of the 
/or.cuh7 of the Donhem type, another kiiid of portal was 
deviled, in which the railing, where Jt wm interrupted by the 
opening, was projected so os fo form on open ponico fronied 
with ^ liars, and with two pairs of sedent lions on its coping. 
As with all buildings of a like nature, the Amaravatt slu|?a 
did not stand alone, bul was surrounded by a oouriyard 
which in the course of Uine became ftlkd with an aggregation 
of votive stupoi of varying sim. Towards the western side 
ihcrc arc the foundations of a sinjcturc whidt may haw been 
a monastery or even some form of pmyi^ hall, but os with 
several oihit remains of a somewhat similar order, U is loo 
fragmcnlary to be identified. 

As already itaied this monument to the Buddhist faith 
has now completely disappeared from the site it occupied, 
while the surviving marble bas-reliefs have becri transferred 
to the sckilplure galkrks of Madras and Cakuita, and aho 
to adorn the main staircuic of the British Museum, London.^ 
Bui in its day there can have but few structures in southern 
India more inspirir^ or impressive. When it Is understood 
that the wbok of its marble surfaces were carved in relief 
with 1 hnencss approaching that of hxury, some idea of the 
richness and pulsating effeci Of the conc^lon as a whole 
may be reahffil. In the d»gn and treatment particulariy 
of the hgurc composiiions denting incidents in the life of 
the Buddha^ there is expressed a verve and abondem which 
if inimi table. Each scene mirrors some touching manifesta-^ 
tion of emotion* while the e^vquisite subtlety of the modelting 


is reminiscent of that on an Athenian stele. So vividly 
poignant are many of the groups they seem to imply that the 
sculptor was communicating some of his own soul into the 
people he portrayed as if his chisel and mallet were nol mere 
tools bat for the time being formed part of himselE If 
its architectural appearance was in any degree equal lo its 
plastic embeltishnrKnt then the Amaravati stupa was indeed 
a superb achievemenL 

Yet the question then arises was this great marble 
produclion, vrith all its Tebnemcnls ever a convincing example 
of the building an. In a word, was it truly and objectively 
aithilectuml ? By its very nature the nunubr formation 
on which it is founded unless it departs materially from its 
original intention, can never attain that el^nce of proportion 
or grace of fcinn which ate the essentials of a finished work 
of art. In its globular mass there could have been little 
that was rhythmic, or that could arouse real aesthetic 
satisfaction. It contained no interior hdl, so that ic served 
no special functional purpose, it fficrely fomied a grand 
structural foundation on which lo picture in form and colour 
the story of the Great Teacher. The Amanivati stupa 
could not stand high therefore os an ajchilecfuja.1 accam- 
plishrncnt, but there h lillle doubt that for the sheer beauty 
of its s^lpliu^ enridirTier|l, in which aesthetic Mcelfence, 
dramatic quality, and religious signibomcc were combined, 
it was unrivaikd. 

In spite of its stability of formation and slTcngth of 
construction^ the southern [ndia siapa was not destined to 
a long life. The fragility of its artistic accessories and the 
value of the material of which ii was compcKsed soon made 
it the prey of the despoilcr. Moreover, BuddhUm. In these 
ports beg^ to decline as early as ihc fourth otniury A. D., 
after which date all such monumen ts fell into a stale of neglect. 
The end followed rapidly* as is shown the account of 
Hiuen Tsiong who passed through here in the year 636, for 
he remarks that “monasteries had botn numenoirs, but were 
mostly descticd and ruined.^* 

aupouirr RotArNs rN soumERN tsDiA 

ROCK-CLn 

(t> Ouniupalk. 6 m. west of Kamavarapukota in 
ihc Ellore iafuk of the Kistna district, and 28 m. 
north of Ellore railway station. 

(2) Sankamm. I m. east of iIk tsiuk town of Anoka- 
palla on the N, i. line of Madras and S. Mihralta 
Railway. 


L Dr. F. H. Gravely^ late of the Madras GovermnenE Stuscum, remarks u foUows with regard to the fOcOnsmiction of the Amoravati 
Stupa as illustrated on PJaEe XXXV. ^Tn his book Amoramti Sculptures in the Madras Goveitunent Museum Dr, C, Sivaramamurti 
confirms (pp. 25-26) Jouveau-Dubreuirs ofcaenitiofi cm the itupas tn this area thar "the hrighi of the cylmdriesl base is Just lhat of an 
average nwi, the friere thus being cm eye level/' wfii^ doei not agree with yem recoiismKikin in whkh it is shown as about three times 
IS high as the approaching pUgrtnis JUid well above the top of the roil ai is shown forsnislk reasan£(but kcorrecily) in the surviving 
diaitya ikb.'* Apart fmm ihe foict lhat a compkie study of the remains of ihis stupa con only be made by consulting the much mote 
oomprehensive coIkctiDn of nmicrial now dnplayed tn the British Museum, sudi proponlonsas iboie tderred to above would, if applied, 
in praetke, niin entirely the graceful ckvation of ihis immuuienl, n solodmi wtiich It is hardly poutblc ti$ dcaigners would be cap¬ 
able of. Farther inveatigatiufi of the maia of material dbtribuEcd throughoul fhe various muscuno and Hbfurks xciru nccKaiy before 
the probtem con be solved, and a revaien of thu conjectural reaturalkni attempted. Mofwvcr, it was the custom (whkh even now 
prevoih) alwayi for the designers of baildings containing rich and dclkate wofkmjinsliip lo place thn well above (be reach of the 
spectator* for reasom which ore obrioui lo all who dunce to i« the tnquiiitivepess of many of ibuse who viiii Lh tu - iiutitutioas. 

* Since remoivd and re-arranged. 
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SWFAS 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 


Ja^yy^petA (Kistna Dist.) diam. 31} feet 


Pedda Maddur (Guntur Dist.) 

P» 

44 „ 

E^igdda Ganjam 

<No. 1) 

fi 

74 „ 

w w 

(No- 2) 

ft 

3« « 

tt 

(No. 5} 

Pi 

32 

Bhauiprolu (Kiatna Dist.) 

ft 

Stupa 132 r«t 



ft 

RoUiflig t4S feet 


C5} Gudivada (Kutiui Diit 22 cn. 

N. W, of MusuLipaum) diam. 130 fad. 


<<) ChaniAsalii (Ktstira DLit. 
13 in. W«i of MiuuUpEi- 
tam] 

(7) Garikapad (Kistna DbiJ 
(S) AmaravaU {Guntur Disl.) 

(9) Nagafjunikonda (Guntur 
Dbt> 


cl22 „ 

81 

Siupa 162 fcti 
Railing 192 foet 

heigliL 60 feet 
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CHAPTER IX 


BUILDINGS IN BRICK 


T he chpcnin^ centurio of the OiristiHin ora indicaU: 
(hat pniciical}y the whole of the architecture bein^ 
produotd in India was the outcome of the Buddhist 
faith. If wiiJ be $ecii that the building art thus developed 
being evolve^ more or less mdependenU^^ In throe 
dilfmnt parts of the country tn the w^t^ south and north. 
The particular f^tmn ihat the fdigjon assumed in each remon 
ts plainly showni by the character and appearance of its 
tnoniunems. In the west, as excmplifkd ihe rock-cut 
halls in the Western Ghats which, upto thb time were entirely 
the result of the Hinayima system^ this primitive phase of 
Buddhism was approaching the end of its coursep the arid 
and almost sterile treatment of the Kanheri chaitya hall 
Ic. A. D. ISO) marking its^decline. In the soutK where ihe 
style reached ils zenith in the Amaravati stupa (c A.D. 250), 
the life oF the creed was prolonged by an infusiDn of ihe 
more advance Mahayarui thought, but here too it was sewn 
to be overwhelmed by ihc surrounding Kindutsm. Only 
in the norths in spite of political vicissitudes, did it maintain 
its hold, iis vitality being due very largely to its Mahayanq 
character, as shown by the CarKthara moriASteiies with their 
marked Hellenistic attribution. This theistic form of the 
belief, with its classical iconography^ had by now been 
odnveyed across the Punjab to the ancient and sacred city 
of Mathura (Mullral, whkh become a stronghold of this 
later system of Buddhism for several centurks. The Maihura 
of th<^ days has however almost entirety pcrishicd, as it 
lay directly in the path of the invading Muhammadans, 
but Mahmud's own account of its architoctund mangificieiiDe 
before he desi rayed it, that it coittained *^more than a tl>ou> 
sand struclureSv the grenter number hi marble'^ speaks for 
itself. What records have survived show that here two 
tmdilions met, the Hellenist ic currertt from Gandhara passing 
into the deep pool of indigenous ut« as represented by the 
remains of Barhut and Sandii. It was the synthesis of these 
rwo wry ddfereitt but equally potent movaficnti, as expressed 
in the monuments of Mathura^ ihat enabled IrKtUm art to 
maintain its ooniinuity in the morr rwrtheni regions through- 
out this periodr 

From Mathura the Mahayana system of Buddhism was 
carried further into tbc Gang^lic plain, wheje both the 
creed and Ihe building art which served it, expcrtenced a 
late but exuberant floweriiig ht the famous monasteries, 
universities,, and sancturaries of the Buddhat Holy Land. 
These muncrous and vast agprgBtions of buildings which 
grew on the sites laiictiiled the Buddha, ora now in 
most instances mounds of ruins, but investigations have 
shown that they were almost entirely constructed of bdekn 
The skilled handling of much oF this bdckwoxic denotes 
that it was a method of building which had been in practice 
for a very long periods of wtui^ there have almidy been 
notable examp$»r lu ipeat antiquiiy has been proved by the 
advanced sta^ building in brick had attained os early as 
3000 B. C in the dtia of the Indus civilization. Consider¬ 
ably laler^ although perhaps not so fvefuUy prepared as 
Che hous^ of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa^ were the stupas 
of Asoka^ but they were compact serviceable structures 
buiit with targe and strongly imde bricks. Following thk. 


the brick Foundatiom of a Vishnu shrine at Besnagar 
In Bhopal of tbc second oentury B. prove by the natmre 
of the materials employed, and the maruier of their laying, 
that the high quality of this method of construction was 
being mainiajncfl From these various sources it seems 
fairly clear that an imporiani phase of brick building was 
partly conterminous with and succeeded the period of wixkIco 
construction de^bed in CTmpter H- Moreover it has 
been Found that building of this character were produced 
tn dilTcrent parts of the country, but more particularly tn the 
north, culminating in a great development of brick archite¬ 
cture, which prevailed ihroughout most of the first nuBcnnium. 
It is only lo^cal therefore that in any classification of the 
art of building in India the poaitiofi of the brick phase, 
while following that oF wood, should precede that of dressed 
HOIK. 

As would be expected brkk architecture flourished 
principally in the great alLuyiai pLaini of the country where 
good day was cosily obtainable; but the theory of the availa¬ 
bility of material should not be pressed too far. Much 
depends on the human ekment, and the preference of a 
people, undtf certain conditions, for the particular type of 
building which would best suit their purpose. As an lllustm^ 
Eton of this choice oF material immense buildlnip almost 
entirely compo^ of brick, were constructed during the early 
mediaevaJ period at Mathura and Benares, oltlwugh the 
extensive sandstone quairks of Rupbas and Chunar were 
readUy aoccssiblt Brickwork, if properly prepared, and 
cl her thin^ being equal, hai durable qualities Little inferior 
to tfiove of stone masonry, besides U has tbe advantage of 
being composed of small units^ the flexibility of which gives 
greater constructional possibilities. On the other hand the 
use of such small elements adds to the difficulties of bridgidg 
spaces, as in the case of roofs, doorways, and all openings. 
The Endian builder endeavour^ to overcome this disaNlity 
by T«>hing to Large bricks, some of the earlier examples 
being over twenty india long, several times larger than the 
modem artkie. Thera was a tendency to reduce the sbe 
as time went on, so that vriihiti Lonits it may be sakt that^ 
the larger tbe brick the earlier its date. But the bude^ 
soon found that even by employing excepcionally large bricks 
spaces could not be readily spanned so that it bKame the 
praclicc to rntroduce beams of wood over the dfKiir?rays 
and windows^ many of the earlier brick buildings thus 
containing a moderate arDoum of timber. Ijtcr^ when 
the properties of stone for such a purpose began to be recog¬ 
nised, instead of wooden supports, Uutels of stone were used 
and a phase then ensued when brick buildings with stone 
streasiiigs found favour. It does not, however, follow that 
in every locality the two phases, of brkk with wood, and 
brick with stone, were in the above sequent In cerMin 
parts this order may, for various reasons have been reversed., 
but as a whole, cqcistnKtiono] evolution m the on of hid¬ 
ing progressed generilly on these lines. 

Examples of brick architecture In India are of a soimewhat 
nusceUauwro order, but they may be resolved into four 
groups, (1) Buddhist Choitym HaHi, (2) BrahmanicaJ templet. 
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Fig, I. Budh Q^ya. 
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(3) the Monaslerics and Sanctuancs of the Buddhist Holy 
L^d, and (4) the Stupas of Sindh. The biulduigs foTmiiig 
the 6m group are two only m number, and are reklively 
small structitrts possessing no outsLanding prchiiocturil 
merit. They arc important, howevtTp not for what they are 
tnlrimically, but for their stgnlfic&nce^ as (hey are Buddhist 
structural temples in thier original condition^ and the only 
surviving examples of their kind. Situated widely apart, 
although both are in the southern portion of the peninsula^ 
ODc di Ter near Sholapurp but within the old State of 
Hyderabad/ and the other at Chewtrk \n the Kistna district 
of the Ajidhra Statc^ they are pfcsumed to have been 
built as early as the fifth century A, D. Both owe their 
preservation id having been at a later date appropriated to 
Brahmanical useSp as a rectangular halL or was 

subsequently qdd^ to make them suitable for the Hindu 
ritual. Buildings of this ty^ were no doubt common about 
ihe beginning of the Christian era, when Buddhism had its 
adherents all over the country^ but on the dscUnc of the creedp 
particularly in the south, they were allowed to fait Into decay h 
B oth temples, excluding their mandapas, are oF approximately 
the same diotensions, Ihc exterior length of CBdh being about 
thirty feet, the Chezarla example in its other proponions 
being slightly the smaller. Tn style they arc singularly alike, 
both having apsidal ends, “keep' vaulted roofs, “diaitya'* * 
gable fronts, with a wide comiee moulding of the mck^t 
order all round the building at the junctkin of the walls and 
the roof. A flat ceiling about 7| feet from the floor conoids 
the corkstruction of the vault at Cheznria, but nt Ter the roof 
IS quite open, showing that the vault was obtained by corbelb 
ing out each course of brickwork and covering the whe^ 
with a coating of plaster. The bricks in each instance are 
the same siw. b^g lTx9"x3*, the large dimensions 
serving ns nddiUonal evidence of (heir dale, as they am less 
in dimensions than the Mauryan and yet larger than thcGupta. 
Although tiltle more than a chapel the chait)^ at Ter is 
a wdUproportioned structure, the pilasteR which form its 
principal exterior decoration being quite suitable for their 
purpose, whik ihe sunk panels above the comioe and the 
treatment of ihe gable-end have all becn^refully considered. 
fPlate XVi, Fig- L> The example at Chezarla is more IJorid 
in its omamcniation especially in the upper sioiy« the plain- 
iKss of the lower portion being relieved by a series of four 
windows with chaitya arched pediments. These two smaU 
buildings explain to a cotain estent the cxtcmaL appea-tnance 
of the itructural lempk of the Buddhisis. hithmo only 
known through the rikfc-cut chaitya halls, which have no 
exteriors except their facades. In both these brick chapels 
and the rock-cut halls there ate constructional features, 
inheriied from the same primifive type, either wood or thatch, 
so that their inter-Telaiionship is totetably clcar^ 

The second group of brick haildin^ comprises a number 
of Brahma nical shrines, also widely distributed, and extend¬ 
ing over several centuiies of tiine. They may be divided into 
three sub-gioup^ consisting of (#) a temple al Bhita^n in 
the Cnwnpur ifetrict, together with several shiines of a 
tafer date in its neighbourhood, (^> a series of tempts at 
Sirpitr and Khaiod in the Raipur district of the Madhyn 
Pradesh, and (c) two small Hindu shrines at Ter near 
Sholapur {^mbay State). The earliest and most 
Temaikabte of this group is the temple at Bhitagaon, probably 

» ArelL Siir. 1902-0-3. 

* LnAuenen of Indian Art (India Society) p/66. 

■ Arch. Sitr. Rep, 190M0. 

* Anch- Sur. Rep, I W-tO. 


built during the fifth century A.D., and on account of its 
uniqiK character, slnndmg in a class by ilsdr. (Plate XLI, 
Fig. 5), On grounds of style the only other brick brntding 
to which it bears any resemblance is the Buddhist lemplt 
nt Budh Gaya, which. In Its origir^l form appears to have 
been erected about the same date, but the size and intentions 
of the two structures arc so dilferent, that they have been 
rererred to sepamicr groups- It is worthy of note that a 
stylistic simihuily also exbts between the Bhitagaon temple 
and a number of Indo-Bnddhist shrines constructed of stone 
on the Djeng plateau in Ceniral Java, dating several centuries 
later* but manifestly of Indian extraclion/ The temple at 
BhiLOgaon* is a tail tower-hke edifice rising in dimiacihmg 
stages lo a height of about 70 feet, and standing in the Centre 
of a fairly hi^ plinth. It is a ^uare oF 36 feet diameter in 
plan, but has double recessed angles, and on the east side 
them is projected a porch approached by steps, and leading 
by a passage to an interior chamber or oella 15 Feet square, 
like the majoiily of early Bnilunaiiical structiina Jt was 
not a tempk for an assembly of worshippers, but a shrine 
or repository For an image. The iJiterior is quite plmn but 
displays certain Constructional expedients^ which for a 
building of so early a date are of constderable interest, as 
the porch and cella arc both covered over hy domical 
vaults^ and the passage connecting the two by a wagon-vault. 

The exterior» much ruined but it seems not improbable 
that tbe upper part of the tower was finished by means of 
a short ^‘keeT* roof, not unlike that oF the VaitaJ Deul temple 
at Bhubaneshwnir (Bale XVJ, Fig- 3)* and also of the Telika 
Mofidir at Gwalior (Plate CXVl, Fig. 2) both built several 
centuries later, but demonstrably survivals of an carlief 
type, proportions appear lo have been quite good, 
but it IS in the aichitectunil Irealment of ils surfaces that 
the builder has shown his skill in overcoming ite disadvan¬ 
tages of ftatness and vrant of shadow, inherent tn structures 
composed of small elBnezits such as brickn Variety has 
been obtained by introducing at the right intepals prominciit 
string-coursca^ broken by recessed planes with sunk panels 
all arranged in excelknt illation, not only to one another, 
but to the scheme as a whole. ElFectiii’e use has been made 
of a motif derived fmin Buddhist satirces, comisring of a 
decorative adaptarion of the chailya-ardt converted into a 
nkhe For the riccptioit of figurHubjccts of terracotta, and 
applied freely aU over tho building. The bricks of which 
this shrine is built are of a large siw measuring I7i x 10x 3', 
and the giencral constniction shows marired technical ability, 
so much so that there is little doubt that it represents a phase 
of the building art which was weU-underslood and t^d a 
long tradirion behind iL As almost the sole surviving 
record of this earfy phase, whidi must have been of no little 
impoitmxx during the first oeniiiries of the Christian era, 
the Bhitagaon temple has a special tnterest There arc other 
shrines in its vktnity, much later in date as they are presurned 
to have been erected in the tenth century, whkh tlthough 
varyms in style^ are designed and constructed on the same 
simple principles^ showing that this method of biiildjDg 
persisted in these ports for a long period. 

group of brick t»npks tn the Raipur district/ 
in spite of being some distam away, and also of a Later 
difc. os they are assigned to the tenth emtury, show a cenaui 
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rNUlAN AUCHmCTUM 


Blfmity to ihfi cxampk at Bhiwpon, In tliis local! iy lli?m 
are the of si^v'cral similar stmetures^ but ihe one 

whi^ is in the best condition, and reidiaa mmt of its ongioal 
appcamnoiiiv is the temple of Lafcstinuna at Sirpur. ^ Plate 
XXXVII), It is a building having the same towr-like proper- 
lions, wfih a projecling porch IcadiOE to a single cell in the 
interior, and the whole stands on a high plinth. At its 
base it measure 12 feci side* and when complete was probably 
at least 60 feel high, although the upper part is much injured. 

In front there are the remains of a pillared hall (mandapa) 
which however appM:ar5 to have been a later addition. The 
entire building is of brick with the exception of the initer 
cm ranee to the sanctuary, which consists of a wide doorway 
elaborately carved in itone and tending to a oclla ^ feet 9 
inches side- Where this compamtively small structure 
excels— and the same qualities may be observed in oiher 
shrines of the group—is in the disposittotis of iis parts, 
ibe design and distribuuan of its decorative elements, 
and Ihe character of its comtryciion generally, all of which 
dmotc artistic and technical knowledge of no mean order* 
The attractive effecL^ of light and shade obtained by the 
receding planes of its walls, intersected by thearefully adjust-^ 
ed horizonlal lines of the deep string<oursw also show pnsi- 
dcrablc architectural experience. Equally pleasing is the 
relief anuunertt whkh is of a convmtiortal type, applied in 
the best of lastc, and in keeping with the composition as a 
whole. The most noliceabte feature is a deeply n^ssed false 
window in the centre of each side; this U divided into panels 
by mullions, and each pand contains a carved pattern intend¬ 
ed to represent open^wort evidcnlly derived from a wooden 
lalticc. Nrarly aU the omamcntaiJon was chiselled out of 
the brickwork after the walls wot built* the necessary parts 
having been kA boosied for this purpose* and the caryiiig 
carried over the joints as if the whole were in one piece. 
The average stre of the brkks it 17^ x 9' x 3', and the surfaciH ^ 
of Kch have been Laboriously rubbed down to a tmooth 
Anisb, thus enabEing the jomta to be kept particularly ftne. 

In all its aspects ihc Lakshmana teinpic definitely proves 
that it wM the handiwork of cmRsmen who had served a 
long apprenticeship to this method of building. 

The two Brahmani^l shrines at Ter, dedicat^ to 
Uttaresvam and Kate$vara/ are small and dilapidated 
brick buildiii^, dating a little later, perhaps, than the chaltya 
hall of ihe same place iwd previom^ described, but they are 
valuable because they Illustrate a stage in the evolution of 
the buitders" art in which records arc few and far between* 
Introduced into their bru^ construction are wooden bcoim 
and door-frames, a method presumed to antedate those in 
which stone was employed for the same purpose. Jn the 
Uilaresvara shriiw these wooden supports are beaurifully 
carved, rivaUitig in this respect the ftneJy moulded bricks 
of ihc reminder of the building. Where wooden beams 
could not be used* as tnsome of the upper portions* the 
of brick were corbelled forward until they met. as already 
referred to in the ndgfibourinfl diaitya hall* The bricks 
measure 16* s*; 9" x 2i% so that it is possible these shrines 
may have been built os early as the sixth or seventh century* 
the style of their ancient woodwork marking them as rare 
examples of their kind* 

The buildings of brick described so far, although sev^ 
have unmistakable artistic merit, arc not fcmaikable for 
their stzie+ arwl some have only been introduced here in order 
to represent certain stages m the development of this method. 


Where the Indian biUldeis were allowed fnK scope to work 
out large schemes of brick architecture* was in the production 
of the immecisc monastic establishments which* Ln the first 
miHcnnium gradually rose upon a number of sites consecrated 
to the Buddha in the holy land of Bihar and the adjomLng 
country* Chief among these w^re cerlnln places of pilgrim 
mage spocially sanctifiecl because they were intimately connec¬ 
ted with the life of the Buddha himself such as KapilavasiUp 
the place of the Nativity, and also of the “Great Renuncia¬ 
tion", Budh Gaya, the scene of the **Enligh|enfneiit”i 
Santa ih, where in the Deer Parfc(/iipflf^J»a)he “set in motion 
the wheel of the Law'\ and ICusinagara (Kasia) where 
he entered Nirvana* To these may be added the Univereky 
of Nalanda, the Jetavana monastery at Saheth (Sraynsti), 
and an importari shrine and herniitoie at Paharput in the 
Rajshahi district of Ben^l, beside many other Budd^t 
resorts of a simi larly hallowed character. On al I the religious 
ccDtrcs there grew up in the course of rime* large aggregia- 
tions of buildings, such as stupas* shrines, temples, colleges* 
and monasteries grouped logcther within o spacious tmclosure* 
and ail oonsiructfid mainly of brick. Of these vast sanctim- 
rics, teeming with religions life and .supporUng thousands 
of monks, so large that they have been likened to university 
towns, which existed iti such profusion in the Gangetic 
plain ffotn the fifth to the twelfth centuries, nothing 
remalos to mark each site but a shapeless conglomeration of 
mins* save the great temple at Budh Gaya* now so restored 
that much of its original appoamece is lost. But from a 
variety of sourer such as excavation, literary records* and 
other data, some Idea of their arcbilectural style may be 
obtained. 

The structural complexes comprising ihKe sanctuaries 
appear to have been bud out on no generic plan, as in most 
instances they consisted of miscellaneous collections of 
buildings, added to from lime to time according to the need. 
For instance excavations at Nalanda have disclots^ a long 
sequence of buildings erected and re-erecled on ihe same 
site aAer Intervals of ruin and desert^Rp the entire period 
ranging from approximately the sixth to the twelfth century 
A. D. Many of the other sites show evidences of the same 
(^lequered bistory, FundamentoJly they were immense 
coQvenlual establishments brought into being by the remov¬ 
able expansion of monastic life that arose at this time, in¬ 
sured originally by the ercinitioal icndencies of the Buddha 
htmself* and developed by his followers. But what is signi¬ 
ficant is that their most fiouruhing period coincided with 
that great wave of monachism which swept across the whole 
of the then known world from Arabia throu^ Egypt as far 
os the extrefTK west of Europe, The Buddhist monastic 
movemenE iti its Mahayana phase was therefore an Eastern 
fnanifestalion of the same Ideal, which took the form of a 
desire on the part of lUTgc cominunities of all nations, Irres- 
pectire of diffOTnccs in Iheir bd^f^ to withdraw from the 
outer world and to seek sedusion in an inner one of their 
own. Whether in tlw east or in the west, the allocatlotii 
disposition* and gcneml chameter of these early religious 
retreats suggest some connection or ooimnon inspiration. 
Enclosed within high walls with watch towers and a single 
massive guarded entrance tO ensure mlcmal discipline, tb^ 
fortress'like conditions signify that, elthough ihetr primary 
object may have been a religwus one* th^ could readily 
be utillized as refuges whereio the priests and their 
following could retire on occasion, and bid defianoe to an 
mloktant rukr or rteist the antngorusm of the supporters 


1 Arch. Sur. Rep JM2-03. 
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of opposing creeds. Such monastic strongholds not 
unusual in countries^ a ctassical jikstanoe being ihat 

of St Catherine on Mt. Sinai built by Justinian in 530 A. D, 
the ramparts and embrasures vrilh which it was provided 
belying its oihenvise peaceful intemion. Precautions of 
a. similar kind were alw ncecssaiy- in the Buddhist mona¬ 
steries of India, as the mling power was ordinarily Brahma- 
nkail* * and where inoreorer, in spile of their considerable 
following, the Buddhists were a minority community during 
most of their history. The militani characier of ih^ eccle¬ 
siastical foundations was reproduced later Ui the Lamaseries 
of Tibet, several of which, such as that at Gy anise with ils 
fortified walls and guarded gate-house, were evidently part 
of the same movement os that which produecd the enclosed 
monastic sanctuaries of Bihar. In a like manner were prepar¬ 
ed the templc-dtics of the Jains oo the w^tem side of India, 
wiih their batelemenled walls and formidable bastions^ 
while the same apprehension ousted to a lesser degree 
imong the Brahmins, as some of the great walled temples 
in Souihcm India plainly tetify. But an e:tcelknt e^plc 
is the temple of Jagannath at Puri, with its outer and inner 
walls and guarded gatew'ay. £jooept that it has no monastic 
establishment, a syslctn whkh has no counlcrpart in Hin¬ 
duism. Pori resembles in some of its main aspects Buddhist 
sanctuaries of the early mediaeval period now being describ¬ 
ed, os it consists of a spacious sacred enclosure coniaining 
shrines and temples, around which has gradually grown up 
a large town to minister to its iioeds. 

That these Buddhist sanctuaries were of a.n immense 
size IS shown by the exient of their ruins, as is instanced 
by the wall surrounding the mound at Kasla^ which forms 
a thoitiboid 1,250 feel side and encloses an area of thirty-six 
acres while ihe site of Nalanda measures 1,600 feet long and 
is some SOO feet wide. Within these enclosures were 
main essentials—a stupa or group of stupas, a .tempk and 
shrine combined, and host^ for the nuwfiptLrtrdcrjr o^ 
monks. Each sanctuary also [nduded-iefic sacred object 
special to itself, and generally oC^a sjwcmculait oat^ in orckr 
to attract pilgiims. ^ cr^ossal statue of the Dying Buddha^ 
at Kasia being a casedn i^nt. In every Luataitce this cenlmJ 
feature, together with the stupa and other religious ntonu- 
ments, occupied one portion of the eiKrlosed area, where 
they were generally arnmg^ in juxtaposition, either in axi^ 
relation to each ottm or side by side. Separated/rem this 
consecrated portion by a wall was the mystic endosuret 
which itself was divided into an tuner and outer ward having 
communicating entrances or a mitral avenue of approai± 
as at Sareath and Nalanda. the whole leading up to ihe moiii 
shrine. Out of the immense mound whkh, for a thousand 
years has been the only viribie redord of Nalanda's greatnesi^ 
several comer towers have been excavated and are a token 
of the style as a whole. They depict a late dowering of the 
Buddhist architeclure of India, and are composed of a 
series of wtll-propcrtioned stories and tiers divided by pti>- 
minent comkes of the rock-cut type, decomted with chaitya- 
arehed niches containing figures- (Plate (ZX^IIX The 
existing remains show that most of thpcse buildings were of 
a very subsumtiaJ kind usually standing on massive plinths 


or lermces of solid brick, heavily moulded, an^ d«ofatrf 
with slucco siatutaiy in high relief. Some idea of their 
scak may be gather^ from the duiicnsions and charBCtcr 
of the large ^tchousc to the monastic area at Samaih. the 
plinth of which was 61 feet wide with a depth of 28 feel. 
On each side of the doorway were broad bastions of elegantly 
moulded brick, while the interior contained several tooup. 
Little more than the foundations of this building survive, 
but these are so large and solid that U is clear they carried 
a high superstructure presumabiy comparable ro the lofty 
pyramidal ^opurams of SDuthem India. (Plates LKXVJI 
and KXKlXh 

That great height was a feature of the architecture of 
these sanctuaries is proved by the frequoii rci^rks of some 
of the Oiinesc pili^uns who saw them in thdr prime. Fa¬ 
ll ku^ at the bcginiiing of the fifth oenlury and Hiuen Taiang* 
in the seventh, were both much Impre^^ed by their loll 
proportions, one referring to " a great vihara some two hund¬ 
red fret high”, and the ollw to a shrine conLaiiung a copper 
image more than eighty feet hig^ In a six storied building'';* 
moved lo ecstasy the latler writes that at Malonda ^'rhe 
soaring domes reached to the clouds, and the pinnacks of 
the temples seemed to be lost in ihe mists of the morning”. 
Throu^ the charmed ^cs of these adventurous monks 
we may envisage the glilicring mclal roofs, the glazed Liks 
of brilliani colours, the pillars of Ihe pavilions richly chisell¬ 
ed in the form of dragons, the beams pointed red or orna¬ 
mented with jadCt the raJlers resplendent with all the coloun 
of the rainbow and the balustrades of carved open work, 
all of which are set down in the pktiins<|ue accounts of their 
pilgrimagipSv\ Now, to adapt the words of Prospero, these 
vasi co^ptions are "'Lke the basdess fabrk: of a vision. 
^ ?lbe cloud^app'd towers, the gorgEOUs palaces, the wlemn 
temples." y^ ill whkh it inherits is dissolved and, like the 
Lnsi^tarttiaJ pascaal faded, leaving not a rack behind/' 

^ ^ From the bare mounds which for cenitirks have covered 
up the remains of these shattered stnidiirts, it is a relief lo 
•um to the well-preserved shrine of Budh Gaya, the sole 
living example of the style. Yet, paradoxically, the very 
preservation of this monument has been ils rviiji, for so 
heartkssly and mintelUgetitly has It been restored, Lhat it 
now gives but a poor idea of Its archiiectural character as 
originkly design^ Fortunately there are a few reconis, 
itlusuadng it before U w;^ altered, so that k is possibk 
theoretically to restore il to someihing like its previous 
appcaraiKe. This material comprises a ^'sealing”, arid 
a few smaU ancknt replk^, whkh show it as a building ^ery 
differenl from its present reconsTiiiction. Taking the gener^ 
formation of the buildiiig it now consists of a high and 
broad tenace, or pbntlL, of 50 feet wide and some 20 feet 
high, on which rises a lofty pyramidaJ tower, square in 
section, and its summit about 180 feet from the groimil 
At each comer of the terrace is a uuret, a copy to a smaller 
sc^k of the central tower, so that, as a whole, the composi¬ 
tion Cf^rresponds to a pMhayatam or five-shrtiicd temple 
of the Hindus. Such is the existing appearance of the 
momimenL (Bate XXXVIH, Fig. I) On the other hand 


1 Fff-Mrif. Tramitttedfi&tti the Chined by R A. Giks, London 1880. 

* Vie de Hievtit Thumg Isy Sranidos Jithefi- 

* In Ti bet, forrmrig i he courol fcaiurei of a Lanusory on the hi|hway from India approaching the imr^ont Lomoistic city of Oyantse. 

there is an exompk of sornewhal thwdiiiiciiskinSp showmg the manner tn whkh this feat of the combination of sculpture with axchitBcture 
was ejected. ThecokHsal staiueof the sealed Buddha in this indonoe not of metal hm built up of i:xmipoiiie smirtural h enclosed 

wiihin A po^Hla-like bull^g in several stories with apert ures at each stage from which a portion of the figure may be viewed, the uppcmiost 
bringtng the ^Mrtator fftoe to face with the mtnieiise sacred viiage^ 
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while the mlmg ajid ihc models depinn il as a t<wer not 
dissimilar in pfoportioiis, they represent it os disdneUy 
diderent in its archilectumJ trcatmcni. For instance there 
are no smalkr corner tujTEts, which v^ere evidently inlrodticed 
hy tiw Btinncsc DitdilhisU Ihrongh whose inlemt it was 
esEcosJ^ety rebuilt as caily as the 14th century. More¬ 
over the front or the buildine on the eastern side> (as accord¬ 
ing to legend the Buddha sal under the Bodh lioc faomg the 
rising sun) show? a commodious arched rcoess* apparenlfy 
trcroil in shape, coshrir^ a large figute of the Buddha, seated 
in the preaching attitu^ Approach lo the image v™ 
obtained by means of a mlL Bight of steps, and the entire 
conception was enclosed by a railing cnicred also from the 
east through a torana gateway. Within the courtyard 
Ibmicd by the railing an Asokan Uon pillar may be seen, 
and on each skk stands a colossal statue recalling the im 
Asokan Ynksha hgurea from Patna, now in the Indian 
Museum^ CakulEa. Outside the enclosure, on the north, 
ihem appears a monusicry* while the area on the south is 
oocupi^ by groves of trees, also another loronu gateway^ 
with numerous other details not possible to identify. (Plate 
XU Fig. 8). 

Just as the existmi sixiictum is tnclrect amisrepreseniaiiDii 
of the original, so the accessories of the tower, and its embel- 
lishmeni, are but infoior imitaiiom of the old work, it 
B true the main lines of the ornamentation appear to have 
bom correctly follow’ed^ as each side ofthe building is divided 
vertically into five recessed planes, and horizonialJy into 
sewn zones, both planes and zones dhninkhin^ upwards 
in order to confoim to ils tapering configunmon. Also 
the zone on each face contains a row of five nicib^, but where 
are now empty recesses, the s^ing shows m each a statuette 
of the Buddha, ilie entire surface presenting a form of archi¬ 
tectural enrichment not unlike that empEoyed with such 
effect at Bhliaguon, where there are repetitions of the cliajt>7i- 
arch motif enshrining figuna, A simihLr altefation is seen 
in the finial surmounting the whole stf|pturc^ for origiiially 
there appe^v to have been prominent fineis atcach eomcr 
of the apeit while in ihe centre ii what may be a stupa wiEh 
a hoFfTtika, and a triple umbrella, with flags, festoons and 
banners. 

In spile of its alteratiorkS, however, from the gEneial 
shape of ihe temple at Budh Gaya it u^ possibk to gain 
some idea of the t^pc of aichilecture thit Nourished in the 
Oangetk reg$on during the first mUkmoliitli, espedatly in 
ihc character of its towers, which were one of the features 
of the styl^ ^ frequcol were these tnU smuciiifes, each 
marking a vihua or mohtitery, that they are oedlted with 
having given the country tncnily known as hfa^dha, its 
name of Bihar (Vlhara). Such frnjpncnts of the monastwes 
that have httn excavated* logeiher with the temple at Budh 
Gaya, show- ihai tb^ representarchitectimil develop¬ 
ment of mnarkabk: power and d^ty, but very often of 
a pknuresq/ue and romantic order, ai whkh iht timliti^ of 
syrmiKtiy, irgulimty of planning, and balanc«l compern lion 
were not corvsistently otwerveit Tl» abncBl complete 
dkappeamiKe of these immense sancliuiiies was pn^y due 
to die somewliai impermanent nature df^their materials and 
constructlonp which, under the sever^ efenatk conditions, 
would need constant repairs. But the main wk of ihei|- 
decay wj^ undoubtedly brought about by the dediDe of the 
Buddhist foitli, by which the moiULSteries wore gradually 
descried, and finally became empty ruins. From the muDber 
and extent of the mounds, now all that f$ left of these one 
lime populous rentfes of religioas life, It is clear, that even 


the face of the countiy was very difTcient from what it k 
at the preseiit day. The multiple fanes of these great san¬ 
ctuaries reared themselves majestically In scores of difienmt 
places, and were a eentre of aUraelion not only to the iohabi- 
tants but also to devotees from distant lands. 

The laxt group of buildings in bride is to be found not In 
the region of live Ganges but represented by a number of 
ancient sites near the lovycr Indus in Sindh* BuddhLsmip and 
the form its monuments assumed* having no doubt been 
conveyed by means of that great water-way from the country 
of Gandham to this western icmtory. For the Sindh build¬ 
ings appear to be a ratiter later developmimt, in brick, of the 
^'GrBeco-Buddhbr stone stmetures of the iwrUtem frontier, 
the change in. constructional method bdng due to the differ- 
enoe in the building fnaterial available in an aUuvial pbun* 
and that of a mountainoiLS country. Yet in some respects 
Ihc Sindh brick archtlecture^ notably in its technical and 
•decomiivc aspects* shows a cenoin ofiinity to that of the 
Gangetic pkin previously described, and was no do>ubt 
indirectly influenced by she forceful nature of Uiat style. 
The fiiomimcnts so far investigated in Sindh art oil 
stupas, and date from about tlie fiftli or siicth centurks 
A.D, Around these sUipas were grouped monasteries, 
and the usual assembly of buildings associated with san-* 
ctuories of this kind, of whkh hovnever only the barest traces 
romaiji. Indeed the stupas themselves are in every instance 
in a very ruinous condition* but from (wtr examples out of 
their number enough has been preserved to enable their 
general appearance to be conjectured. Like the Gandham 
type they were raised on high square terraces, the domical 
portion mounting up in series of superimposed tiers its 
walls decorated with an ornaniental arcade of quasi- 
Corinthian pilasters* much in the manner of similar structures 
in ihc frontier tract of the Upper Swat. This treatment of 
the dome may be seen in the itmains of the stupa at Thul 
Mk Rukan, a fine dignified monumenl, one of the least 
ruined of the groups where it Js apparent that the series 
of diminishing stages were disposed In agreeable relatioit to 
one another* each singe being defined by a cornice and plin th 
with a prominent roU-n^pul^ng as the chief member. 

The nature of the terra® on whicli the Sindh lyj» of 
stupas wfls built* has been revealed by eaicavaikms on the 
site of another of its kind* that of Mirpur Khos. (Plate 
XL* Figs. 9 and 10), Rising 13 feet from the ground this has 
n side of 50 fret* and the "box of the circular structure 
above measured 37 feei diameter, thus leaving ample space 
on the upper siurface of the platform for n proc^ional 
path. The domical poition has almost completely dis- 
afficared but from the dimensions of its plan* its total height, 
including the ftniol, could not have been less than 60 f®t. 
Three sides of iho terrace were perfectly regular retaining 
walls divided up Into shoUgw oomparlmenis by pilasters, 
ckH compartment being enriched with a conventionat 
nkhe in the centre* a simple y€t very dfcclivc form of decora¬ 
tion. Sut the middle portion of the remaining side, that 
on ^ west* was project^ so as to give place to a structitral 
addition of an imusnal character. Some kind of portico 
with lUghts of steps leading to the upper piatTorm of the 
terrooc was the prindpaFcxierior featun^ thus forinme the 
cntranct to the shrine. In conjuncUon with this was a vesti¬ 
bule leading to three chamben*, the whok comprising a 
sn^l triple sanctum funnelkd out of solid brickwork 
of the basement Each of these €t\h evidently contalaed 
a s|atue of the Buddha* so that the monumenl as a isdtole 

■ combination of a lempk below and a stupa above. 
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The placing of an image within a dlmJy lighted chamber to 
ftathTy a cmving Tor :&pmcthing mysterious and mysticail, In 
addition to the gieat dome ristng above In the stark sunlight 
nuuide. Is here apparent. How thi^ desire grew and was 
nrietp is shown by tbc sombre interiors and dziikened sanctmns 
of the later Biiddhist and BrahmankaJ temples of the mediae 
eval period. 

The docomlion on all these brkk btilldingSL, whether in 
ithe dry rone of Sindh or the humid plain of the Ganges, was 
of the same general chamcler^ due largely to tl^ nature of 
the matcriiil of whicli they were construciedh But them is 
something more than a dinerence in malerial between the 
archilcctuml manipulatjpn of brick and that of stone. The 
former has a tcchokat proceduie of its own, as the brkk 
builders appoir to have been a separate class of workmen 
carrying out their schemes after their own manner. This 
may be noticed in the type of moulding employed, and tlic 
practice of pro^ting or setUng back the su^acc planes, as 
well as other cITects readily obtained in brkk oonstructioFu 
Various proccs^s were employed in produce the rdief 
ornamentation, some of its being mouJkkd, some diiselled 
out of the bricks af^er they were placed In position while 
in some Instances the pallems were carved in the day when 
U was in a plastic or stale previous to firing. In 

addition to these methods which were used mainly in produc¬ 
ing I he repeating designs or '^a^abesques'^ much of the figure 
w'ork was boldly moiled ki Mgh relkf cither In terracotta 
or stiKO. The tcrracona pan^ at Bhitagaon and in the 
Kacbchi Kuti at Maheih, both evidently belonBing lO the 
same sdiool of the fifth and sUth centuries^ are ejvtraordi- 
narily good examples of this form of decoration* and dis¬ 
play a vigour and action which ane most praiseworthy. Con¬ 
fronted wiih the actual hnger-pdnts of the poEler, burnt In 
the clay as seen in some of th« panels, in spile of the inicr- 
vening eenturks, one seems in closer toiKh with the crafts- 
inefi of the p^l than in the case of any other process or at 
apy otlKr periocL 

Ai to the actujil cpiality of the mmerials employed in 
these structures, the bricks tbenisetves were usually prepared 
of well-puddkd clay with their beds so smoothed that tb^ 
fitted very accurately. No specific system of bonding is 
ob^rvablCk but the method of headm and stretchers was 
followed, care hems taken that no two joints came over 
one another. Between the joints a mreuire of ciay was 
interposed as an adherent, but only a very thin layer, as the 
bricks were brought into dose contact. Lime mortar appairs 
to haw; been known at this tirrie although but mily two inst- 
tmees of it have come to light, one In the foundations of a 
temple at Besfiagar (Bhopal* Madhya Pradesh) of the sacond 
ocnl^ B.CS and the other at Budh Gaya, where it was 
sparingly anplo>ied. The character of the bridewrk excavated 
at Besnag^r is very rmarkablc forso cariy a date, as the beds 
of the bf^s were grooved to hold the Itme mortar, which 
ou bdjig analyz^ was found to be of a kind far in advance 
of the Phoenician and Greek varieties, and apprcaching 
more closely to that used by the Romojits. 

The difficulty of bridging ov^r spaces in brick buildings 
has been already referred to* os well os the fact that it was 
the Indian builder's pi^tioe to meet thii! difficulty by insert¬ 
ing lintels of wood or stone. Another method employed 
to span u void was by means of ovcr^iling the courses of 
brick until th^ met, a servirablc but not paiticiiJarly sden* 


tific form of arch found even as early as In the Indus dvip* 
zatloU of 30Q0 E,C*t (Plate XL, Fig. 1). The next logical 
step of a p»ple committed to brick construction wxiuld 
have been, in ordinary cireunistanciea,. some method Of 
plocmg these brkk units in juKtaposition, so that they would 
act as supports to one another* either on the principle of the 
true anefa^ or even in the form of Else arch Itself. This step, 
however, was never taken, the accepted explanation being 
that the Indian builder, foorn ihe firsts mbtrusbcd the stability 
of such a structural expedient, because^ in his own words 
**ihe arch never slecpSp^' Thai tic constsEently adhered to this 
inhibitioEi is proved by the fact that, wiih one or two relatively 
unimportant exceptions, the true arch is never found in any 
mdigcflotis building in India, not appearir^ in the country 
until introduced by the invading Muhammadans in the 
thirteentlt century. The few. occasions In which the Indian 
builder cxpcrimenticd the areh, occkir in the brick 
struciures just d@crih«l as for instance the temf^ of 
Bhiingaon, the stupa of Mirpur Klias, and Ehe shrine of 
Budh Gaya. (Plate XL), At Bhitogoon there is a round 
arch tn the porch composed of bricks in the form of radiating 
voussoirs, but placed edge to edge while the vault of the 
passage into thfe sanctum is a variation of the same system. 
In the three interior shrines at the entranoe to the Mirpur 
Khos stupa, the vault of the central cclla was corbelled, but 
those on ach side were arched by means of a series of 
brkk ling^ Vbc top and bottom edges of the bricks bemg 
curved to the contours of ihe vault, while the other edges 
radiate towards a centre. 

It was however in the entrance to the shrine at Budh 
Gaya that a form of brick arching was most boldly employed, 
two slighQy d^enmt methods bclrtg nolkeabie. In one 
of these the brkks of the arch were placed edge id cd^ as 
in the previous instance (Plate XL> Fig. 3) but in another, 
horizontal cours<% of brick alternated with others ptEiccd 
upright, as in Plate XL, Fig. 5. This portion of the building 
has now been completely covered up by subsequent tiKlor- 
ations, and moreover it is just possible these paiticuUir 
arches were not in the original itmcture, but introdu^ 
by the Burmese masons during the process of reconstruction 
by them in the fauiteenth cenEury. In support of the 
Burmese atiribution tt may be mentionsd that there are 
brkk atdies of c:t4ctly the same type in several cariy mediaeval 
buildings In Burma^ as may be seen In the Pettufc pugodi 
at Pog^H doting from the eleventh century. All the instances 
in India of the use of the arch occur in brkk bulEdinp pr& 
sumed to have been erected about the fifth century A.D.^ 
and the arrangement of iho bricks In each building is pw- 
lircilly the same, that is those constituting the voussoirs 
were laid flatwise and made to adhere sulfidcntiy to those 
behind to enable the ring to be completed wathout support. 
This method is precisely similaj to chat used in the Poiaoe 
of Chrosroes at C:tesip^tion, on the Tigris, builE about A.O.^ 
250, and m view of the inicreoarsc known to have bm 
maintained between the Sasanian court and India at that 
time, it may have beoi then that it was introduced. 

At Samath, near BeuareSv there is the Dhoinek Stupa 
buili with a subsumtial core of brick, but faced with a very 
solid “envelope” (aebchaday) of stone masonry, which 
however m manifestly a laicr additioa, a stupendous pkoe 
of work left unllnish^ but a reconstruction hoi beeii attemp¬ 
ted on Plate XL, Fig. 7, What makes this ruined and rather 
shapekss monument of special interesl ts the unusual schdhre 


« 


1 Arch. Sur. Rep, I9IM4. p. 335. 
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for tlic deccsr^iivc tnalxfMut of the stone fadn^ which 
indudcA onuunentai elements some bsvipg sipufkmit 
implications. The lexnauu of these ate on the lower sto^y 
of the itructure--jt may have been the Intention to decorate 
in a somewhat similar rruumcr the entire iurface of the upper 
domical portion but this Is too damaiei! to determine--^d 
from the character of the stone carving it obviously dates 
from the early Gupta pniod, cir^ AJ>* 350- This ]DW%r 
dicular story is divided into compajtments by eight peth 
joctionSp tn outline curiously resembiing the tapering tower 
or the pri^pal architectural feature of the 

Hindu temple style which followed, with an arched nkhe 
mcessed in the centre Of each to contain a statue of the 
Buddha seated in one of the eight conventional altitudes 
on a low moulded throne. Ow some of eIk surfaces 
lunouixting this scheme a diaper patient carved in Botol 
scrolb appears to have been contemplated a vc^ rkh and 
elegant idea. But the most original and striking designs 
are those forming a wide border carried arotmd its lower 
circuh, one of wh^ b floral and the other gcomctrkal, each 
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expressive of its own historical traditions^ The floral one a 
spiral motif, ij^iically Gupta in style is a combination of 
^wing wavc^bkc curves simulating flower stems suppojtmg 
at intervab a many-petalkd surUlower inedaJliDn, on artistic 
coficepdon of notable beauty and grace. Apart however 
from its xnLrlnsic elegance it stands forth as tlv archetype 
of that distinctive border of splml curves and foliated medal¬ 
lions which adorns the '^screen of ardies"^ forming the facade 
of the Qutub Mosque at Delhi erected many centuries later 
under tl^ very differeni condiiions that then jmvaikd during 
a MusUin regntie. The other patiem, endrding the building 
contiguous with Uk foreiplng, and in pleasing contrast to 
its rhythmic fluci:^, as it is devised on a geometrical system 
of straight 1tn«, is a rare example of this form of tmaunent 
in the field of ImUnn decorative art Each of the eight areas 
between the projecting niches, contains a running 'Tret*^ 
design, all dilFerent as each b based on a sep^te combina¬ 
tion of lines, figures and angles, among which interpretations 
of the ^^swaslika*' and the '^key*^ ckment may be identified. 
(Plates XXXVIII and XLTirj. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE GUPTA PERIOD (c. A.D. ia 6JD> 


r >WARDS the ihird ccfllury A.D., the scarcity of 
Architecirtunil mxirds Ibrou^Dyt the greater part of 
the country is slgniAcanl of the geiKral condiLiofis that 
were prevailing at this time. It h true that in the north-west 
and in the Gangetic plain the Helknlc iafliseng? oit ihc one 
hand* combined with the growth of the Mahayana system 
of Buddhism on the other* kept the northern school alive, 
and much the same applies to the relatively luniicd movement 
in the south, with Amaravati as its centre* but the rest of India 
was going through a period when the creative faculci^ of the 
people were in a state of inactivity^ The sam centuty ww 
the passing of an era* the cidiuial productions of which, 
initiated by the Emperor Asoka wnw five bundled years 
before, may be referred to as those of the "^Primitive”. 
Politic^ly* the end of this phase was emphasised by the 
almost simultaneous collapse of two powerful dynasties, 
that of the Andhras (c* 225 A.D.) in the south, and of the 
Kuihanas (c. 236 A.D.) in the north. In i}« sphere of religion 
there was also a pahse* owing to the spiritual fires Jil by the 
Mauryan ruier having evidently burnt themselves out, as 
testified by the decline of the Hlnayana system and the form* 
of e.^pression that this doctrine had made its owiii A 
somewhat similar condition* it may be noted, arose about 
the same time in EuTope, when the illiiminalion of Greek 
genius died out* ipioepi for the solitary lamp kindlecl at 
Byiantiiiin. And in India* for the tune being, the people 
had reached the limit of their resources so that an interval 
of stagnation ensued. 

A reaction fottowed, as also took place in the ooctdenml 
parallel when the Renaissance awoke the European mind 
to fresh life and activity, but in India the lesponsc was earlier. 
For the fourth century heralded the dawn of an epodi, 
which eventually developed into what has been generally 
accepted as n time of India's greatest mielkctual a^enuig. 
! Several forces operating at the same time contributed lo 
■ produce this hi^ summit of attaififisent In the first place, 
a kfge portion of the country came under the stibiLLred 
rule of the strong and cultured dynasty of the Guptas* whose 
dipki^tic relations when at their ^renith, about 400 A-D.* 
extended from the Osus to Ceylou-C The personeJ pairoriage 
and scholarly encoujagement of these rulers created an 
atmosphere favourable to a revival of all forms of human 
activity, sptdtu^ and material. Secondly, owing to the 
fact that the Guptas were by religioa Brahmanlcal* and abo 
because the country itself was prepared for it* grul stimul- 
ation was accorded lo Hinduisnu the inmte faith of the 
people* so that they were mainly of one mind. And, lastly, 
the uniikalion of the state und^ one authority engendered 
a national spirit to give birth to idrals whiob^ tiamformed 
every phase of thought and every form of action. Among 
tlK efiecu of this fortuitous synchrofiisatton of dreunmarKes 
' was that produced on the arts of the age, and notably on 
that of archilecture. In the an of huildin#. two progressive 
movements of fundamental sigtdfkanoe are disoenubk, one 
relating to its aesthetic character, and the other lo structural 
procedure,"^ The former marks the begetting of a new 
sensibility, a change from the mere imitadve to the initnildy 
creative, from the servile copying of meaningleu forms 


eapreisive of on undeveloped mtiHl and undoJlcd forces^ to i 
reasoned application of the first prindpics of anchitecturaJ 
composition. ^The latter records ihe um for the first time 
of dressed stone moso^, a pronounced step in the tediniqiie 
of building comtructioD, the tntroduclkm of which pla^ 
p new power in the hajidi of the workman. It was when 
the art was in such a formative state Uuil there emerged 
the earl kat known conception of the Hindu "house of god"- 
And with the appeanmoe of this type of building, architecture 
composed of stone masonry made its beginiiing. 

Previously all shrines oomsected with the Brahmanicol 
faith appear to hare been of a very impermanent order. 
An ancient connncniary* the Safapatha BraAmam^ iuddcntafly 
describing orw of these before the Chrisiiftii era, states that ir 
comprised two sheds ^Toitned of posts and beams covered 
with reeds and mats*" thus seeming lo Imply that a very 
primitive shriter was ail that custom ordained in the 
mcHoial usa^ of this belkf. That such wis (he practice is 
shown by the bas relkfs of Earhut and Sauchi, of the second 
and first centuries B.Q, the fire altars eiKl tahemaclis 
of non-Buddhists being either entirely uncovered or 
merely protected by temporary crectionSt from which it 
may be Inferred that the s^ice and ritual were orduiajily 
perfonned In the open ah. {Plate XVIII). What may be 
the oldest known actual remains of a Brafunaakal stone 
stmeture are the foyodations of a Vishnu ihrine at Besnagar 
(Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh), adjacent to the Heliodcrus piUor, 
and therefore not likely to be later than the second century 
B.C The form this building look b not clear. The rea^u for 
the almost compkic absence of any stable religious edifice* ti 
due to the particular character of the belief uplo this period. 
Consisting mainly in the propitiation, by means of offerings 
o« an altar, of oenain abstract powen representing natural 
forces and phenomena whose prsence was everywhere, 
under such conditions any kind of earthly abode would have 
bcc !5 meaningless. In the course of time, however, there 
grew up a desire for something more positive than spiritual 
essences^ a need for some material interpretation of the 
religious ideal* And so by degrees there developed a deuiaiid 
for an embodiment of thc^ impersonal powers, whkh, early 
in the Chrislian era crystallized* and, bdkure the fourth 
century A.D., the ol3^ of worship began to assume a viiibk 
form, usually a graven image. 

This anthropomorphtc conception of a ddty naturally 
called for some habiCation, and so a structural shrioe came 
into being. The various stages (hrough which the embryo 
Hindu tsnpk passed are common (o the growth of su^ 
edifices* first a l^y bower, then a reed hut, and Aflerwarits 
a odla of wood and brick. Eventualiy, in the Gupta period 
it appears os a sanctum of stone* c^kd the 
Etemily "wambhouse"’, a smah chamber, sttuare in plan, 
its interior walls perfectly plain and without any other 
opening cscept the doorway, the darkoesi inside pmvidlng 
the requirite atmosphere of solemn mystery* Within was 
placed the dflgy of the god Contrasting with the bare 
walls of the interior, the outo' side of the doorway was often 
richly carved, and in front of this was usually a sh^ow p^ch. 
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in the later Oupcq examples ctilar^ into 9 pillared portico. 
Such a beginning V¥as in accordance mih iliftt of more than 
one civilization, the earli^i sacred buildings consxsiing of a 
flavroofed cfiambcr with a porch in fronts Egyptian and 
Greek icinptei both shewbg evidences of having been deiivi^ 
from simifar rudimentary criginsp In India, on I he saine 
prindplc, some of the hfst Drahnmnical sajKtuaries haw 
either flat roofs, or appear to haw been evolved from a 
flat-roofbd protOEype^ and it was not long before the other 
essenlial fealurcsw such as ihe pillared vestibule, were added. 
These earl^ Hindu sanciuaries are comparatively small 
siruciures, m size much inferior to the monumental religious 
edifices which row lalcr^ so ihal it seems more appropriate 
To clasdf>Mhefii, not m templet^ but as shrines or chapels. 
They arc obv^joualy only a be^nning. hut they are important 
because th^f wot the nuckus of the (empie proper, ^Ing 
in themwlves merely a prelude to such b structure in ils more 
matufcd fomu A number of small sancluaries of this order, 
the earliest in the country to be built of dressed stone, have 
been found in various plnoo in Central Indie, and there are 
fragn^ts of others, tunher afield, which seem to show that 
buildings of a similar type were fairly common in the Gupta 
domitUDns. Included with these stone-built structures is a 
series of eocavated chambers^ having structural porticos 
atlached, but all clearly in the same tnditiori, (Plate XLJ, 
Fig, 1>. 

The Aupnemacy of the Guptas lasled only for 160 years, 
but ihe paitkotar style of art usodated with this dynasty 
was produced over a considerably longer period^ the ^taJity 
of the movement giving it suflkicnt momentum to make its 
Influence fel I e™ in iri^iaeval timei. These Gupta buildings 
date fiT^m ihe Tdiiiih lo t^ cenluriev the earlier cs- 
amples, besides being In aocordance with the geoerical 
fonnulii of a flat roof and pillared portico, possessed other 
distinctive features. Among the specific chamctcristica 
are (a) the shape of the pillars and capitals^ {b} the treatment 
of tte inier-colunmation, (c) the lystcm dl continuing the 
archtlrave as a siring^ursc round the entire build ing. and 
id) Ihe design of the doorway. The piinclisil examples of 
ihb type now rsimining are as foUows t a temple at Ugawa 
in the Jub^Iporo distnet ; fhe Narasina and the other 
shrmics at tiran fN.E, ofBliilsa) ; Temple No. 17 at ^nchi : 
a temple at Bhamora in Nagod State ^ a temple at Nachoa 
in Ajaigarh Smte : and a group of rbek^ sanctuaiiei ai 
Udaigiri near Bhopal Of these the maR typical is the 
Vishnu temple of Karikati Dev I at Tigawa,* * which. In spite 
of later addiilona to tis frontage, si ill Tetains mu^ of its 
origmal appeamnee. (Plate XIJI. Fig, II 

As with all the buddings of the group, the dimensiotu 
of the Ugawa temple are unassimiiiig^ the sanctum being a 
square structure of 121 foci side endosing a ocHa of eight 
feel diaoxter, while the porch projects In frosil to the exlcfit 
of seven feet. A firnmre of Uie portico pillars in several of 
(hw Icmpics h the rnteTColiunruiifon, the middle interval 
bring wider than those on cither side. The facade owes its 
character idniost entirely in the design of its pUUrs, wfiidi, 
besides forming the marn dsuents of its froniogc are also 
fully reprewntative of what may be temxd the early Gupta 
•"order”. Each insists of (a) a massive abams smmounted 
by a device of lions, (fr) a capiiiij resembling a broad conr 
ventjona] vase, fe) a short shaft of many sides, and (d> a 
plain squaie ppdHtnl. A glancie will show diat in spile 
of the greatly diminiilied height this form of piDar ii a din^ 


descended of the Vishnu column at Besna^ of hve ocnturks 
earlier^ and the lion motif itself is a link wilh the still older 
monoliths of Asoka. The other outstanding decorative 
feature of the Tigawa temple is the doorway to the oella, 
which also displays in its tieatmcnt certain historical con¬ 
nexions. Its expanded overdoor is a survival of the timber 
age when a wooden beam was placed over ihc opening and 
extended beyond the tops of the side posts, to provide addi¬ 
tional slrcngth and stability. Bui it is the shape and subject 
of the panel ai the upper angle of the doorway, that have the 
most sigiiLfIcance. Hens is seen on adap^tion of the Yakshint 
motif which festDons the projecting architrave to the Buddhist 
torana^ but tronsmutod in the Gupta temple to suit the 
Brahmonkat text. Insldid of the subject being a dryad 
embraemg a tree as in the earlier composition jt becomes an 
aUegory of the holy waters of the Jumna and the Ganges, with 
a river goddess standing on a ionoJsc on one side symbolising: 
the Jumna, on the other side a similar figune standing 
On a crocodile, or makarat representing the Ganges. This 
d^ice is a prominent one in tbe doorway design of many 
Hindu tempks, but only in those of the early Gupta style is it 
placed In the upper angle. In oU buildings of the subsequent 
period il is carved on the base of the doorpost. 

It ts instructive to compare the Brahmanical temple at 
Ttgawa wilh ihe Buddhist temple (No. IT) at Sanchi,* both 
of which WOT probably ciecicd in ihe first half of the fifth 
century, and arc situated not 150 miks apart (Plate XLll). 
Their proportions arc practically the same, and they both 
conform to the general chaiacierisUcs of the Gupia style. 
Where they differ exicmally ts in the design of the pillars 
whkh. in the Sanchi example as would be expected, arc in the 
Buddimt imdition des^nded from Asoka^s bell and lion 
monoliths. But the difTeicocc between these two buildings 
is something more than one of form, signlfi^nt though 
this may be. Each is a statement of a separate experience. 
On the One band ■ the SOfichr Tcinp’fc although clearly a 
departure from any pnrvious architectural conception, is a 
predpitatioii of several andent traditiorts displaying the 
classic^ art inspired by Buddhist thought in Its final mood. 
There is much to admiie in the majincr of its composition^ 
in ihe applicatioQ of the principle of good building, and the 
adjustmeni and ifiterdep^dencc of its parts to fomi a co¬ 
ordinated wbole^ But in ipite of ils original appcatancc, 
it is not the beginning of something new, it is in itself an end, 
Ihe laR expiring effort of the •‘primitivc 5 ^\ revivified for the 
moment by an infutton of the new spirit around it. Nowhere 
is this shown n»rc plainly than in the bell capital, on arid 
attempt at a refinement of the full-biooded campaniform 
capital of the Asokon monoliths. On the other hand the 
Tignwa example displays no marked ardiifoclural percep¬ 
tions, ilwm are crudities in its composition, but its forms 
ripple with n rdreshing vitality, and pulsate with the nervous 
energy of exuberant youth. These Gupta shrines are some- 
th^^mom than a symbol, they leflect that Sudden ^rwy” 
which comes with a fresh inspiration, the capital, or "'order"*, 
PJ^ding Ihe keynote. No longer docs this prtjscni the 
wbitetiing bones of a dead tradition as in the Sanchi bell 
example, but a living, growing organism. For the Gupta 
capital a the pama kaima, the "towl of plenty"', typifying 
a faith, the water noutidiing the plant trailing from 

us brm. an allegory which has produced the ^*vMe and 
flower motif, one of the most graotful forms in tte whole 
range of Indian architecture. 


* Cunningham's Rcporti, Vol, X. p. 41. 

* Oioik to Sanrhif Marshal!, pp. 19 A t0|^ 
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In atiy aocduiii of the nil of the Gvpta period, a strict 
adhercGCC to chrotiologioa] order would have placed the 
ucavated chambers at Udalgiri' Jmlp as one of them bears 
ao ioscriptioa stating ihai it was produced in the reign of 
Qumdragupta Jl, who nikd front A.D. 3S2 to 40Lp thus 
making these as early m the end of the fourth eentuiy. But 
as they arc partly rock-eut and partly stone buitt they arc 
Tint ao typical as the structural examples described above. 
There are In all nine of these cclk in a Eandstooc hill two 
mites from Besnngarp and five from Sanchi tn the vidnity 
therefore of on ait centre of notable historical reputfliipn. 
Bdgmmhg vdth what is usually t^erred to as a -Take cave* *" 
(No. 1)+ their numbering most probably follows the sequence 
in which they were e^eavaiaL With the cKCeptian of the 
East of the series known as the "'Amrita cave'* (No. 9), the 
mdc-cut interiors of the shrines ore of little (^nsequence^ 
as they are plain rectangular ocUs^ similaj to the stnicturat 
ipiRmpks, Their architectunil value Iks in the ircaimcnt 
of the rock facadesp and poit^larly in the d^ign of the 
pillared porticos that were built ut front of them. As for 
as the combination of these two technical methods pcrmitledp 
the general style of each is in the early Gupla tradition. The 
only one of Uw series with its frontage fully intact is the 
^'Falso Cave*'p so called because it has been adupled out of 
a naruraf kd|^ of rock, whkh has been made to form both 
the roof of tl% ceha and its portico. It is a primitive effort, 
but at the same lime ll carries out the conventions of the 
style, with its flat roof* massive string-course* and row of 
four pillars with the wider iniezcolumniaiion in the middle. 
There is charactcir hi the shaping of the pillars, with their 
capitals of the ^’vasc and foli^'" patlon^ for, although 
heavily proportioned, they are in keeping with the mgg^ 
stren^h of the whok, the imporlance of this “False Cove" 
lies in the fact that ii is probibly the earliest Briihmaiika] 
sauctimi that bos sirrvived. (Plate XLIp Fig. 1). 

The remaming shrines at Udaigiri are axi claborsltioD of 
the principles applied In the '^False Cave**, together with a 
refinement of the treatment generally, as the work of 
producing them i^ogressed. Addral lo these exampks, in 
most instances their rock^ctit facades* espwaJly the doorwa}^ 
ale richly carved, artd in corviunction with them are certain 
s^vorate sculptured figurocompoaitiofis of a high order. 
The spirited deign and experience of fomi that the rock- 
carvings display, when compared with the rudimentary 
technique of the masonry, are an indioiiion of the uneven 
evolution of the arts at this particular period* While the 
carved reliefs show every evidence of maturity, the building 
ait, to judge by these porticoed cells, seerm still in its infancy, 
aa they are lilUc more than n step removed from the rustic 
sheiicf on the hill-side, with its kau-to roof m front of a 
natural hollow. Yet, tn spile of this lir^gering arohaism, a 
considerable airtount of fine workmanship was expended 
on therr production. Several of the doorways ore of the 
kind ajn^dy referred to as typical of the Gupta style, with 
the expanded ovexdoof ai>d intricalely moulded jambs all 
carved on the prepared surftice of the rock. On each side 
were sculptured in high relief bguM of dwarpaiat to gu^d 
the oitrauoe;, as well as other mythkal bdngs. In the d^gn 
of the pillars of the structural portion tbei^ are sipts of 
careful thought arul patioit handling, the piOan being all 
of the Gupta "'order*', having square pedestab and octagonal 
shafts strnnouoted by a vase-shap^ capital* 


As the work of ppodudfig th^ shrines proceeded, so 
they became larger and more ornate, the cells were made 
more spacious, and the simple porches begi^ to assume the 
appearanoe of pillared halls. A slag^ in this process U seen 
in ibc “Birm cave*"* No* 3, where* in addition to the four 
pillars forming the front of the portico, there arc two smaller 
pillars on either side. No. 9, known as the "*Amrita cave'" 
denotes a further step^ as it is the largest, and probably the 
latest, of the entire series. It has a oella nearly twice the size 
of the others^ which measures 22 feet ^ 19 feet 4 inches* 
and four massive pillars some eight feet high have been kfl in 
the centre, all hewn out of the iwk* The doorway is also 
richly enrved in the rock, and outside was a Long structural 
portico with three openings, to which a pillar^ hall was 
afterwards added, the whole forming a composition 27 feet 
square. Both the plastk and architoctural treatment of the 
Amrica example show that it i$ the reposito^ of several 
art traditions. In the first place, in the design of the rock-cut 
capitals of the timer chamber* the carvers have reproduced 
somelhing from the Gautomipulra oolonnadc at Nosik of the 
first century B.C, as shown by the small fawTidike animals 
which enrich its Buied bclL Secondly, for the doorway 
they seem lo have received some inspiration from the Sanchi 
toraaa^, as ports of it are a memory transcript, Incised in the 
rock, of this type of gateway. And thirdly, the pillars of the 
poitko are of the Gupta jaltem with vase-shaped capital. 
Although this sanctuary contains contributions from iheie 
three dilferenL sources, yet throughout tl displays a quality 
and temper inherited from the ^ddhUt art of the Sunga 
period, thus showing that the Besnagar cragsmen slill 
retained their skill under the Guptas* il though four ccaturicf 
had poswd. The fine rock-cut figure eompofsltioits, which 
form part of the shrines are further evidence of the persistent 
vitality of this artistic school. 

Slightly later than any of the foregoing are two buildings 
in the early Gupta style, which havic much in common. 
These are a Siva tempk at Bhomara* near Nagod, and the 
Panati temple at Nachna* near Ajaigarh* both probably 
creeled before SOD A^D. Each i$ built on the princii^ of the 
flat roof, with pillared portico* ainl although differing in 
some parts of their arrangemenls, {for Lostance the Nachna 
example has an upper story)* tbrir proportions are very 
rimilar, and their pL^ are mu^ alike. The Porvati temple 
is the simpler scheme, and consistf of a ^uote building of 
15 feel side, containing a odla Sk feet bi diameter, the whole 
sranding on a square platfoim 35 feet wide. This platform 
in both building is cxtendHi on the front side to an additioim] 
12 feet whm it is approached by a short flight of steps. 
Both templet ore much ruined but each had a ncosessio^ 
path around the outside of the sanctum, that at Nachna being 
on enclosed passage, while at Bhonijim it was an open 
promenade, in ea^ cose the doorways to the shrine are of 
the typical Gupta design with their overhanging linleK 
figure panels in the upper comer* and ornate ireatmcnt 
generally. But the carved decoration was by no means 
cordmed only to the entiancca, the F^rvali temple contains 
at the sides some panels with vigorous figure compositlonSi 
whik there are few buildings for tbdr sw that could have 
di^kyed such choke mbdtishment as that on the atones 
lying around the Ehomani sanctum. For spirit’^ fionaJ 
scrolls and crisp modelling* the diisdicd pattertis on ik 
lintds have thdr equal only in the brushfonm of the Ajanta 


* Cunntnghain's Rfpffrts, Vol. X* p, 41* 

* Mrmsfirt, Arch. Sur. Ind., No. 16* 

■ CunrunshaniY Vel. XXI, pp. 95 ^* 
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laich niedimn CKpresAing ihat quality df c:njliatiDii 
mid mo™™i which only ixppw under the most Lmtiquil 
and ravoambk condllions. 

The carjy Gupta style reached iis culrninaliofi in a superb 
little slructute at Deogurh m the Jhajtsi distiict, a Siva 
Icinplc probably dating from early in the sixth century^ In 
this example is seen an efTart lo throw off the rudimenLiry 
and rather inelTectivc conviention of the flat roof, and to 
obtain some appearance of height. Accordingly upper 
part of the sanctum was carrM upward in the form of a 
pyramidal tower, but unfortunately the summit is too ruined 
for its detailed shape to be made out, although iu height when 
entire could not have been kss than 40 feet. This lowerdtlce 
shrine which at its base is iS feet side, is fiirthier elevated by 
being placed in the centre of a square terrace five feet 
high, with a flight of steps in the middle of each side* In the. 
ingenuous disposition of the pilasters, parKls^ and coping,' 
on the sides of the substructure thcie is a suggjestion of tl^ 
railing around a Buddhist siupa. But the most notable^ 
fealure of the Dcogarh temple is the arrangement of Its 
portico. Instead of only one of these, as k usual in front 
of the enirance to the sanctum^ there are four of them, one 
projecting from each side of ihc central stmcturcp each with 
■ flat roof supported on a row of four pillars, with the 
customary wider intercolumniatim in the middle. AH the 
porticos havic fallen but the getieral appearance of the buiklinf 
is shown in the diagram of a coniectural rcstoratkm in Plate 
XLI, Figure 6. In each port of the tempk there is the same 
exnbenince of carving m in the previous examples in this 
style, the pillars being elaborately chamfered, and the capitals 
of the vase and foliage type lavishly decorated with pendent 
scrolls. 

But the most omafe of all these features is the doorway^ 
which Blihoitih designed in the mode of the peti^^ is so 
charged with deconiive additiom that the prindpk of the 
projecting lintel, so d^mclcristk: of the style, is almost 
obscured. The ur>der!ymg motif lakes the form of a pavilion 
archway with pilasters on each side suppotling an architrave 
of dormered gables, the whole being shilfuHy adapted to 
frame the doorway. This omameniaJ archway bcorx some 
relation to a sryle of semi-secular architecture found in the 
bodcgroufids of the mutal pojntings which about the same 
time were being produced at Ajauta. The stmetures, which 
probably suggested the introducuon of these ardiiteclural 
ckrnents into the sculpture and painting of the Gupta 
period, were apporenily pavilions of a portable kind having 
wooden pllare, turned on a la the, and la^uered and coloiu^, 
to be sd up like tenu for the accommodation of the imperia] 
raurt os tt moved aboul the country. The regal nature of 
this equipage, with Its graceful lioci caiight the eye of the 
artist who wt* prompt in applying it in his more lasting 
docontire schemes. In the Dco^rh Eempk the ornate 
chimeter of the doorway is fepcalcd in the sculptured 
treatntcnl of the three remaining skies of the building. But 
on these portions the central rcalure of each lakes the form 
of a tithk panel or false window^ flve feet high and four feet 
wide, framed in an architeclura] setting of pilasters atid 
architrave, uid containing a profoundly moving r^igious 
figure compoeition carved m high relief fPlate XLl. Figs, 

2 and 3). Here it is possible to see one of the puiposos of 
Ihe projecting pcuiicoi, as they protect ihse icons/and aid 
111 consecrating them os a kind of aliar-p»oe^ When com- 

* Cunittnihim's /ikpom, Voi. X, p, 81. 

■ Joum. Roy* As. Sec. 1WS7* pp. 1*18, 


picte, this building w^s ttnqucstbtiably one of mre merit in 
the correct ordering of iis parts, all alike servuig the purpose 
of practical utility, yet imbued with supreme artistic feeling. 
Few ntonunvms can show such a high level of workmanship, 
combined with a ripeness and rich refinement in Its sculptural 
effect m the Gupta icmpk at Doogarh, 

In addition to the temples thens arc other product Ions 
of this period of an architectural chaiactcr. These are 
severe! free-standing pillars chief among which are the 
Budhagupta monolith at Eralt^^ and tlw famous Irofi Pillar 
at Ddhi.-* The former, which bears a dole corresponding 
to A.D, 4H-5, u a graceful composition with a faceted 
shaft suimountcd by a lion abacus, but the whole effect is 
rrbarred by the mean fluting and attenuaied proportions of its 
bell capiial. The obje^ of the cohunn is to support aloft a 
statuette of the god Vishnu, a w*dl-cxecutcd work dignified 
by an expansive radiated halo. As it ts 43 feet high it 
equals ifi this ttspcct the pillan set up by Asoka, but it has 
not liic massive simple grandeur of those classical models. 


The other ex^ple, the Iron Pillar al Ddhi, is an entirely 
different conccpiion, and, in several rcspocts is unique 
(Plate X>. Prepared to the order of king Kumaragupta^ 
about A.D. 4IS, it wms origlTiiUly meted on a siie near 
Mathura^ being removed to its present position in the Kutub 
Mosque ni Delhi in uicdraeml times. Its total heighl, 
Encludmg the capital, b ZJ fed B mchea and it is composed 
of pure malleabje Iron, the entire weight exceeding six tons. 
The high ^hnical ^ill required to forge such an object 
which, tiiiul recentty, would have taxed the resources even 
of the largest foundries is a remarkable tribute to the genius 
manipu^livc dexterity of the Indian iron-worker* When 
first ^ yp it bore on its summit an image of a j^aruda, the 
■^vehicle** or attribute, of Vishnu, which has now disappeared, 
but even without this fesiture the design of iU superetructure, 
^1 hough outwardly lit lie more than a plying combinaiion 
of conventional mouldings^ has interesting impheattons. 
This superstructure may be resolved into three separate 
pans, ^ uppcrmcBi being the square abaevs, identified 
^ a renned adaptation of that which usual^ suimounta the 
Gupia '*oinder'\ a shape later lo become universal whenever 
an mriainental throne or pedestal was requii^. Below 
Li a mclofi-shaped member, in whtch it is possible to reo^inise 
a phase in the evolution of the “cushion” or “vase” motif 
to ^ with such effect at a slightly later date. And, 
tolly, there is the campaniform capital, marking one of the 
tot appearances of the Ptrsepolitan attributioit. here however 
still retaining the vigorous outline and founded fluting of the 
ongmal model. Although, in some of its details there ss a 
subtle grace, tlic lion Pillar as a whole is not a work of art 
of exreptmiml merii, but as a Landmark denoting the dividing 
Ime betum the age of pHniittvism and the b^imupg of the 
eariy nmiacvaJ cm, ii is imporlant. 


At this time the building art was Largely in a state 
or indetcrminatiom seeking dinection, it is only natural 
that cemm structures were produced whldi it is not easy 
to dusify„ One of th™ at tost is of sufficient interest 
nrrerenoc. This example, probably dating from 
Uw ^ oentmy, wnsists of the remains of a pillared portico 
m the Muk^wani IMm of Koub Stitt, and ii composed 
of mim^ blocto, sug^tiiig such a giant handling of stone 
that only its precise cutting and fine carving save it from b^g 
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character^ as cyclopeaii. White there is sorv^mg wt 
unattrocrive in the ingemious chamfering wh>c;h breaks up 
the mass of ibc pillor shalU-^ decorative treatmeni remotely 
related to the Buddhist raihng pHlarT-ihc fibdc in its entirety 
has a ddinilely att^hate Savour, reeaUing that mawve 
streoglh and (^terous siiuplidty of the "sturdy Dorians" 
in Greek archilectme^ It shows Utlte knowlcd^ of con* 
stnictiofi« the only problem solved being that of placing 
one stone on anoth^p the first step in the art of masonry 
building. Yet this method was ^ical of the Gupia styl^ 
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When it was the pnetiee lo employ blocks of stone much 
larger than the rdatively small sux of the buiikling justifiecL 
Bui ^nomy of material, without loss of^strength and 
srabilityp is a matter of eipcriencep which was yet to be gained. 
The Slones in the Gupta shrines are. as a rui^ well cut with 
the surfaces finely dressedp but there vras no mortar, all 
iJie masonry being O'f the dry ordier. An experiment in 
jointing stonework, however, was rnacte In the oonstruction 
of the Deogarh temple, as here the blocks were held together 
with iron doweh. 
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CHAPTEH XI 


CHALUKYAN ARCHITECTURE : ITS BEGINNINGS AT AlHOLE AND BADAMl 

450 A.D. ta & ^50 A.D.) 


A lmost it the Simc time ihat iht Gupta ihcines wcte 
being built in Central and Northern India, another 
and uppairxitly mdependent movemeni, but having 
much the same implications, was making itself felt in a part 
of the Doccan. This was inspired aikI put into diect thiuugh 
the initiative and eneri^ of the rising race of the Early 
Chalukyaru, a power which began lo assert iiself id SouLhem 
India about the fifth century A.D. It was ckarly the result 
of an enthusiasm which was religious in origin and in intensity 
of purpose. The first efforts of the Chalukyam are repre¬ 
sented by a considerable group of stone-built shrines and 
tcmpli^ at Aihok,* now a somewhat decayed village iti the 
Bgapur district of Dharwar* The rnajoriiy of these structures 
arc Brahmanieah although a few are iain, and all appear 
lo have been ercefed in the period beiwoen A.D. 450 and 650. 
With the stnartural edifk^ ai Aihole may be included a 
series of nock-cut pillared halls at ihe neighboufing town of 
Badami, CTwuted in the laiEer half of ihd sixth century^ 
So early, and act infemTuilivc arc ihi^, especially at Aihok, 

I that one is lemptod to presume that hete^ on this mlatively 
/obacum litc^ the Hindu strudiuai fempk, not only.to^an 
introductory form, ]buU ns fiir M this pin oflndEi Is edrh 
canaSt had lls'b^nning, For Oi scveia) of the ~^mpT« 
it ts pebble to see fhe imt dner^moe of the lempk flnictufe, 
if not ill {bcttmi birth. 

The lemplei at Aihole ooniist of tome seventy boiildlfip, 
about thirty of which, are coniaiiicd inside! a walkd and 
basdoned endoiure, while the mnainderp owmg lo want of 
speoe, are disposed within its vkiniiy. It is, tn faol, a town 
of lempki. Unlike the contempomry Gupta itnictures, 
which are disisibuied over a wkk area, the Early Cholukyon 
group ts coniiiied lo this one locality, to that it was a oom- 
paraitwb< restricted movenicDt, bui one of great vigour and 
promise. At Aihole, for the space of Iwo centuries,, the 
art of temple buHdtng miiESt have been coiKlucted with 
fervour and energy^ when it finally tsaacd, the centre of 
religiom activity being tramferred. In the middle of the 
seventh omiury^ to the town of E^itadakal, some fifteen 
miks distiat, whem a later phase of the style ensued (Chapter 
X[V),i As with the Gupta temples those at Aihole have | 
flat or slightly sloping rools, but the latter in some instanoet 
■Je surzmmnted by a small upper story or tower (jiAWo), 
which appears to have been suhsequenily added. The ehi^ ^ 
diffoonoe between the two types Iks tn the treatment of the i 
structure in front of the sanctuary, which, in the Dhfirwar 
group, even tn the earliest examp^ assumed the chamacr 
of a pilhiied assembly hall, or mtzac^pa. The addition of 
^ feature to the Aihole structures implies a step forward 
in the development of the completed tempk design. None 
the 1^ jud^ng frcMii the varied foma of these Dharwor 
buUdingi. it is clear that no definite dedsiofi had yet been 
reached as to the type of structure most suitable for Brolv 
manicil vrarship. Aj will be seen, it seems as if both foists 


and builders wete seeking for a formula which would fulfil 
the requirements of the creed* 

^ Mainly on account of its prhnjtive appeaiunce the temple 
known as Ladh Khan is consickred lo be the oldest building 
^ of the Aihole group, and has accordingly been aligned to 
, the middle of the fifth century. There are others of mudi 
the same style, such as that named Kont^gudi, as wed as 
two shrines in its immedmie viciiuty, but L^dh Khan is the 
larger and more significant. Partially obi^r^and defadnJ 
by-fnofterti accmnutaifom, the general appearance of this 
strudure ms it now stands^ u unimpressive. In shape it Is 
a ocirnpEimti\>ely low, llat^roofed buildingp its plan being 
II square of fifty feet side, and over all risra a small suppk- 
mcnlary story of later date. Three of its sides arc compLctcLy 
eiKlosed by walls, two of whidi are relieved by perforated 
stone grilks, but from its fourth side, forming iis casrern 
from, there is proketed an open-pillarcd porch. The 
jnt^r consists of a hall, whkh rtsembks a pillaicd pavilioOp 
as it contains two ^uoic groups of coluinns, one within the 
other, thus providing a double aisk all round. A large 
stone effigy of a bull (nondir) almost fills the central bay^ 
while al the for end ts the cella^ noL as is usuoJ^ a chaenber 
Leading off the main hall, but biiiU within it. and agaimi 
the ha^ walk With the exception of the Siva sym^! of 
the nmii^ which has been put into the building nftciwafids, 
for as the dedicatory block shows, it was erected as a Vishnu 
lampk, it is ckar that, as far as the body of the structure is 
concerned, this arrajigement is original, no part of it b an 
ofrertheu^t, none of it was subsequently added. Yet it 
k oho just clear that, for the purpose for which it was 
oonstruclx^^ it was not by any means a suilable building for 
the ends It bad to serve» as it fulfils few of the condilions 
necessary for the performance of the BrahmanicoJ ritual. 
The reason for sudi inappropriateness is that, althou^ it 
was iniended for a temple, it was an adaptation of another 
structure devised for an entiedy different object. This was 
an edifice plaiUKd for secular and civk use, the 
the village mole, moot, ot meeting hall. 

No examples of the sa/fth^g^ura have survived, but it 
appears as a very early institution in Indian village life*. 
From deseriptiorui in the ondent texts^ it was a structuic 
spfickUy built in order to cnabk the elders of the community 
to meet and settk maitera relating to their social and econo- 
, mk inlCfCDurse, U was probably the only public building 
m the village, and took the form of a flal-toofcd open edifice 
witbout walls, so planned that the ddiberalions within mi^t 
be Visible to, and shared by, the publk outside. E^^wns 
taking part In the pmooedings were seated in a spodfkd 
order, with the pmidcnt occupying "the chair" in the 
® difficult to trace these conditions in the 
ptllors of the open exterior 
are stiB vmble, but are now coavcfted niio pilasters, as the 
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spam belwwn have been EiUeil in with masO'nry to {3fqvide 
wclusiw for worship. Such an ahcraiiori shut oui ihe JighL, 
so ibal the pcTformted windows beamic necessary. Tl« 
seating arranecrnenis, being no longer required in the main 
hall of the temple, were omitled> but were rotained in the 
poftioo, as a ooncession to the public^ like those in a church 
porch. It seems not improbable that this ratkicr distinctive 
type of Slone bench, or podium, the relics of which endose 
the portico* was continued right round the moie-haJl for 
ihc use of the members of the assembly while its sloping 
tweic, acting at the same time as a seat-rest, formed a dwarf 
wail to keep out animal intruders. But the most difficult 
problem was to decide on a suitable place in the schemE for 
the "'holy o^holks*^ which was solved by the simple expedient 
of inserting it as an additSonal micrior chamber agaiinst the 
end wall. (Plate XLIV). 

Apart from the extemporaneous nature of its composi¬ 
tion. the Ladh Khan icmpte contains several notable features. 
Although the plain square shaft and bracket capital ts a 
chanicicrisiic of its slyk* an elaboration of Uus occurs in 
the pilasters pbuxd at each of the ciicrioir angles of ihc 
building- The shafts of these taper slightly at their upper 
ends, above which b a "'cushion" capital with jui expanded 
fkual abacus supporting the bracket. '|TWs_ J* probably 
the first ap peaiMo c of a parbckilU£.form of cap^ of great 
imp^tan «, bee n use it afienvards became almost unitiersal 
iifThcHcrauteSi^^ of Southcni India* ccpresciumg, ai it 
of the Orayidian slyle. j^other elaneat 
in the lwni:flc, and one already alludd to. StSc slorw scat 
of the portico, with its sloping back-resi. Here is seen the 
beg^iihing of the asam, which developed into an ornamental 
fealure used with considerable effect in the entrance halls 
of rnany riKcliaeval^ tcipples. The construction of the roof 
is peculi^* ana is^the onginaT of a system whkh continued 
to be practis^ for a long period, for even as late as the 
thirteenth ocnliiry it is found in the ChaluJtyan-Hoysala 
temples of Mysore (Chapter XXIX). l\ consists of large 
flat slabs, near the joints of which grooves were chiscIlEd* 
with a corresponding ridge at the edges. Covering the 
entire length of the joints, long narrow siones were pUced 
fitting into the grooves, on llv principle of ordinary roofings 
tiles* but to a much larger scale. In the a^pe of th™ stone 
ribs there is, hovrever* a su^esUon of a origiii* while 

the hravy overhanging eaw of the roof which* in some in¬ 
stances also show rils underneath^ have been derived from 
tlmt^. That the icmpje of Ladh Khan was the ncar-im d]^ 
of a primitrteiiroWnCTils shombf 

ry, which is composed of great archaic Iqcluiig blbcls dng^co^ 
to level beds and placed one upon the o!lPff~^vM6ut any 
eejiKi i t or similar binding composition. The walb are of 
disproponionate strength, yet not mycouth* although 
ilig * -mstefbl use of matenial, signifirant of intsperienoed 
workmanship. The characicr of the portko is typk^ of 
the style. The prodigious shafts and ponderous brackets 
of the pilLirs, and ils low beetling comke are expr»ive of 
exultant streng:th. wbiJe the carving on its extefior has an 
elcmcnial. almost savage beauty, reminiscent of that cm the 
buildtrgs of the Anglo-wtons. whkh has ibc appearand 
of having been produced by the means of an axe. As m 
all the workmanship at AihoLe, it is stark, strong, and 
enduring, the utterance of a robust and vigorous people 
having great potentialitks but, at presentp of undevdoped 
powers (Plate XLV), 

In dinect contrast with the architectural fortuatiori of 
ibe foregoing* tnit at the same time illustrating another 


expcrimenial siage in the devdopritatil of the temple structure, 
is ihe Durga temple iii AJholef Plates XL VI, Fig. 2. and XLVll 
Fig. 4; also XLIV and XtV}. This example is a BrahmonipLl 
version of the Buddhist chaitya hall, adapted to suit the service 
of the former creed. It has already been established that 
BuddtiEit buildings of a similar type were not uncomnwfi 
in many pam of India In the wly ocnimies of the Chr^tJan 
era. white there tt an actual example nt Ter, not far disiani 
from Dhnnw (Chapter iX>. Tlw Durga temple, which 
most closely follows this modcL was probably erecicd during 
the sixth century^ and is an apsidal-end^ structure measuring 
externally 60 feet by 36 feel, bat m addition I here h a lai^ 
ponSco on its eastern fiont 2A feclin depth, so that ils ^tire 
length is 84 fecL Raised on a particularly high and 
heavily moulded plinth or stereobate, the iopmost tier of 
its flit roof IS 30 feci from the ground; over the apse a short 
pyramidal tower, or sikhiira, has been subKquenily added, 
among oiher notable features in the design of the Durga 
temple is ils peripteral exterior, or pteroma, a passage foimcd 
by the colonnade of a verandah which is carried right round 
the building, and joins up with simiLar pillars comprising the 
portico. This portko b approached by two flights of steps* 
one on each side of the front, and inside it ii a vestibule, also 
pillared, within which is ihc cntirmDe dca^^y. The interior 
consists of a hall 44 feci long, and divided by two rows 
of four pillars into a nave and iwq aistes, wilh an apsidal 
shaped celb, recalting the naos of the Otteks, at its far end; 
the aisks are coniinuod round this cel la os a processtonal 
possagCr Light is obtained both for Ihc central hall and for 
this passage by means of stone grilles, those at the aids 
feng square and those in ihe apse circular in shape, and 
each is filled with an elegant carred and perforated pattern. 
The roof of the nave is raised higher than that of the skk 
aisles, so that in almost every particular* not only in the treat¬ 
ment of its pam,but in the natmt of the building as a whole* 
it is a literal re-statanent of ibc Buddhist chaitya halL 

Another lemple of the same kind is that of Huchchima- 
tligudi. 4 ^a smaller and sunplifted fonn of tl» preceding* for 
it has no apsida.1 end* and is without a perktylar verandah. 
As with the other examples at Aihote, to it has also been 
added a sikhara of later dale. Unlike Uw richly carved 
Durga temple, il has a relatiwely simpte exterior* the plainness 
of its walls being relieved by one pattern only* h smguJofly 
eJe^t motir of a floral vase, repealed in panejs along the 
Oitum or sloping surface of the portico. The Interior ts a 
rectangular hall divkled into nave and aisles by two rows 
of pillars* throe on each side, with a proocssifOnal passage 
carried around the square sanctum, its plan ts quite ordinary 
except that it contains one additknal feature. This is a 
vestibule, or antarala^ Hitherto In no icmple there 
been found any sign of an intermediate chamber in front 
of the ccha, but in Huchchknolligudj someihuig of the kind 
is bc^nning to appear, rather a primitive afair* but showing 
that some form of ^'pronaos^' was becoming necessary. It 
consisted in this instance of iniroducing a masonry screen, 
with a doorway in the centre, between the two inncitnost 
pillars of the nave, thus providing art intermediate compart^ 
ment between the main hall and the oella. It has every 
appearance of an afterthought, and is otmously on esrty 
atlempi* and perfiapa the first of its kinjil 

A temple having the appeamnee of being one of the last 
to be built at Aihole, and v^kh Is proved an inscriptlofi 
recording its erection in A# D« 634^ U the Jain temple of 
M^tt. In more than one particular it indicates that the 
building art by this itme had made some progress. There 
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is an impfcivcment in the qmUiy uf the masomy, aa £Enallcr 
blocks of ttoiK have bmi and other advances in 

technique arc noiioeabk. Marc delloiJ^ is shown jn the 
tfeiintcnt of the ornanwnUitioii, as seen in the iksisn of the 
bracket capiuls of the ealcrior pilasters in cofiipanson with 
the coarse scrolls of the earJier buildings. Varidi^ refine- 
menls of a like naime denote increased experience in crafts^ 
maruhjp, bnii on Ihe other hand there ore few signs of any 
marked advance In the planning and ^rtcroJ aimngemenis. 
This temple still leiains the square pillared halJ enclosing 
n central shrine togeilir wiih olher featitrcs, arc 

evidences that the builders continued to be preoccupied with 
the mote-hoU tradit^n, beyond which they had made little 
progrtsSp so that no suitable temple seheme had yet been 
evolved. Pdrtioiu of ihe building have been left unfinished^ 
and the incomplete stale of the carving serves to prove that 
It was ihe pmclioe to chisel the plzutte dccojuuon on the 
structure after it WAS built^ instead of preparing it before¬ 
hand in the quarry. This method may have been borrowed 
from the rock-cut tochniqucp and much of the sculpture on 
the Aihole building, as well as the shaping of the masonry 
Itself, savours of the natiijul rack treatmeni. As them ate 
two minor examples of excavated temples, one BrahmanicoJ 
and the other Jain/ in the immediate vidnity, such inflLicnae 
is 1101 unlikely. That there was a gu^lld of craftsmiin^ highly 
skilled in rock-architecture, is manifested by a remarkabk 
scries of excavated temples at Badoriu, situated only jifteen 
miles away* and now to be described* 

Badami, a corrupted form of the atKicni '^Viiapi"^ was 
a siron^old of the founders of the Cholukyan kingdom 
early in the sinlh century. Pkiunaqucly nestling at the foot 
, of Sleep cliffs and by The side of a unull lake^ it contains 
(Lot several buildings of an early datCp but w hat ia moit intcrestioK 

is a Hties of four pillared halh excavated in tb^sorp of alull 
overlooking the sonlh-easl side of the (own. Three of these 
are Brahmonkah und one is Jain; in that numbered 5 of 
Ihe former there is an tRScrlpUon to the effect that it was 
prepared in 578 in the time of Mongalisa, the son of 
PuLikesj h who selecicd the site for his capital. Such a 
precise and authentic date not only provides a vuiuabte 
landmark in the history of rocknin^itecture as a whole 
but also denotes that (his porticuLar ierks of pdiared galleries 
was among the earliest of its kind, for the only otiw rock- 
cut shrines uplo ihe present beionging to the firuhnutikal 
faith were the Gupta examples at Gdaifiri tn Bhopal State 
CChapier X)» and the sotnewhal denNtory pn^uctions 
at Aihok- The group at Badanii proves, by the hi^ stan- 
dardorthe workmanship, that coiuidenible progress had been 
made in this form of ar^tocturai expressmo in such a short 
iiiicrvuJ. These four tsnples arc connected by a causeway 
inclined up the face of the difF, and each appears originaJly 
to have had an open coiul in Jitint~ in addilion to the fore- 
conn, iJtat of Ihe largest is enclosed by a strwtumJ lutaining 
wall, (be approach t5eiii8 by means of a flight of steps and 
[hraaigh a doorway composed of excel tent ashlar masonry t 
the whole carried out wiih a simple dignity mcalling a go^ 
dassica] modd. In their general appearuiice and interior 
arrangctnenls these excavated tctnpks are all of the sanie 
type, as each includes three fealurcs^ a pULared vmndohf 
a columned hoU^ add a smaU iquaie cella cut de^ into the 
rock. There ts no outstanding Ofchitectmul effect attempted 
in the exterior, the facade showidg merely the lange of piUani 
formJiig the verandah, save that a running border of gratisque 
figures in the form of rollicking urehim (ganoh probably 


gnomes or eanh-spuits, is carved in relief on the stylobate 
of each (Plate XLVIl, Fig. 1). In contrast to this unassum¬ 
ing^ yet scrvic^ble frontage^ is the tieuimenl of the interior. 
Oft the enrichment of which Ihe rock-carver has concentrated 
his utmost skill, so that the spectator, passing from the bright 
sunlight outside into its darkened pillared halls, finds himfielf 
bewildered by the wealth of syrnbolism artd mystical imagery 
which surroimds him on all sides, and appears to extend 
indeiinitcly into I he interior gloom. 

Of such excellent qualify is the scuipiiue; and decoration 
generuJIy, that, os in the case of ihe Gupta temples, their 
forms emphasise the progress that had been rnade in the 
plastic art of the lJn>e, In compiarison with that of aichilcctufe. 
Moreover ihe wealth of carving conceals to some extent the 
shortcomings of the plan. For them Is an urKPertainty and 
indecision in ihe design of these sanctuaries as a whokp which 
can only be explaim^ by the fact that the arrangements of 
the firahmoiik^ temple were still imevolvcd, the coneci 
shape and dispositioii of its parts having not yet been assured. 
This is shown by the inapt proportions of the pilloried halls, 
which end at ihcir further extremity so abruptly that the 
comi^nnicnt has the appearance of being truncated, or 
that Its further progress had been stopped for want of expli¬ 
cit directions os 10 its form, a condition particulady noticeable 
in No. 3* Such unoertainty, in ils lufTt, may have affected 
the eolumniation, which is not always symmeiricaJ and, 
^notes some hesitation in the grouping of (he pillars. For 
instance iheie is a wider interval between the two middle 
rows, suggesting, yet hardly confirming, a centra] oisle^ and 
in No. 3 ^ idea of a double colonnade was po^ibly derived 
fiom a similar disposidon of the pillars seen in the lemple 
of Ladh Khan at Athok. On the other hand the proE»rlions 
of the interior may indkate a conexsaJon to the exJgeiKles 
of the rock-cut mode, there being some correlation between 
the wide frontage and the ahailow depth, (he former giving 
the maximum lights and the latter the maximum space which 
this would efficiently illuminatr. In these excavated temples 
the pillar is the most important element in the compositioiL, 
and on ihdr design depends mudi of the architectural effect. 
Most of the shafts of the columns arc square in section, 
althouj^ those fomiiiig the inner colonnade of No^ 3 arc 
many-sided. Of the capitals to the pillars two kinds predo¬ 
minate, one in whkh the bracket is the chief fealure, and 
another which ts cuiJiion-shaped. Combinations of the 
two fonm arc also seen. Abovc^ ore massive entablatures, 
while cross-beams suf^ned by gryphons^ ha ving a citrioui 
resemblance to Gotbk gorgayles, divide the ceilings into 
sunk panels like coffers each containing a carved pattern 
tepicte with symbolkaJ devices. (Bate XLVlI], Fig, 1), 

It seems probable tlpt the BrahmanicaJ hoLEs at Badami 
were all excavated within a rdativcly short space of time, 
but the one belongkig to the Jains was adiM nearly a century 
later. Of the three former, the laigesl and most important 
example bearing the dated insciiption. and dedicated to 
Vishnu, was ftrst begun being followed by No. Z the smallest, 
also, Vaishnavite, which es orily half its size; the East to be 
produced was No. I ^ hi this iitstajKe a Sivaite shiine whieh^ 
m ils dinHwions, Is intermediate to the other two. Althou^ 
in compfiiison with other mck-cut examples, those at Badami 
arc not large, yti the proportiofis of No. 1 arc not iiicoruid^ 
rablc. The exterior width of its vErandah, or what coffcs- 
ponds to a facade, a is^rly 70 feet^ and is composed of a 
colonnade of six pillan in addition to a pilaste^ at each end^ 
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Its eaLlittne d^lh into the rod^ iflcltiiliog the cella, b fiS 
foct^ but the assembly haJl with its 14 colmnna only taJces 
up half of this, thus making the shape, of the chamlw twice 
as wide as it b deep, not a commendable ratio ui view of i^ 
position in the plan. The average height of the whole is 
IS feet. Every portion b rkhJy carved, either with hgu« 
in such hi^ relief as to be almost in the round, or with 
omamenia] patterns so delicately chiselled as to resemble 
line engjavings^ Most striking of all b the tMtment of the 
portico pillars on which considerable unaginaliw effort has 
been experKSed. Over the moulded cushion-capltaJi massive 
brackets have been superimposed, each sculptured inlo a 
figure-composition of great boldnc^. In ndditjon to thw, 
on the outer side and supporting the under-frame of the cave 
or coTAioe, slruts have been prolisctcd, i^rved into imag^ 
of hippogryphs and other fabulous monsters similar to those 
which seven centuries earlier, were cut out of the rock to 
enrich the gmtpha of Mani^puri al Udaigiri to Orissa- 
(Chapter VI). This under-frame of the comice was apparently 
spggestcd by the wooden battens which support a ihaldicdftxi f. 

Apart from being smaller, the two other Brahmanical 
temples of the series differ from the preceding in the arrange¬ 
ment of the pittars vritbLn the columned ball. In each 
instance the columns are eight in number so placed as 
to be equidistant from each other, except in the spacing of 
those in the central aisle, where the imetcolumnialion is 
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slightly wideTn Althou^ this alignmept of the pillan is an 
improvement on that of No, 3. it stilt suggests some un¬ 
certainly as to their coiTect disposirkui. The facade of 
each of the smaller temples cemsiata of a colonnade of four 
pillais forming the verandah on the inside of which are two 
pillars al the eiumnce: to the central hall. The exterior of 
No. 1 is 42 feel wide. wMIe that of No. 2 b 33 feet, and in 
comparing ibem relatively with No. 3i they both penetrate 
fuTthcr into the rock, the entinr depth of No. 1 being over 
50 feet from ils front steps lo the back wall of the cella. 
It is from the more considered nature of their plans, and 
nlso from the restrained chaiacter of the sculpture, that the 
sli^lJy latter date has been attribuied, l^ latter sbo^ng 
itself particular^ In cenain rehnements in the mouldings, 
as for uislanoe those around the entrance to the pillared hall 
of No* it which are astonishingly motton in treatment. 

Turning to the Jain example, at whkh may have 

been executed in the middilc of Uie following century, it k ap¬ 
parent that it was inspired by the Bmhmai^l group, and b 
practically a copy of these adapted to suit the Jain ^unl. 
Its diinenaiom are less than the others as the fnade with ils 
four pillars and bracket capitals b only 31 fed wido, tuid the 
depth of the whole is bul 16 feel* Although an intertsling 
pr^uction, it mmly testifies to a tcmporaiy revival in the 
seventh cenlury, of the rock-cutter's ait in this locality, 
afier wh»^ it appean to have entirely ceased. 
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CHAPTER X!l 


THE ROCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE OF THE MAHAYANA BUDDHISTS 

(dr. A. D. 450 lo 642) 


S TIMULATED also by ihe cultural pndilions and 
atmosphcrt of tcilcfation created during the Gupra 
regime, the BuddhisU at tbe same Ume revKtid their 
ardiitectiital activity* particularly In its rocknml aspea* 
in which they had already shown a irarfccd prodiviiy. No 
doubt iis exponents persisted in this form of prcKluciion 
as it was a method with which they had long been familiar 
and aho probably, beoiuse it presenled no serious corntme- 

tiofwl dUficultio. This Mahay ana Toek;CUl architecture 

is restricled to t^riiin specified localities in Wesicm India, 
chiefly in the hilly country of the Ghats, such as Ajanta, 
Ellora, Aurangsbad, and a few scallct^ retreats of lesw 
importance in the same region. At Ajanta, as described in 
CTtapler V, a Kinayana order of priests had lowanfe the 
beginning of the C'hrisiuiii era. excavated a gioup of larige 
halU and monastic abodes, oflcr which a qwesceni period 
of four centuries interwned, when this Buddhtit hierarchic 
settlemcni again sprang into life. On the other Buddhist 
site, that at Ellom as distinct from Ajanta, no earfier excava- 
tioRS had been made, it was previouily unoccupied, so thal 
here on entirely new undertaking was iniiiated by the Buddhi¬ 
sts, and event ually developed, under the ■ Jains and Brahmins 
into the most imponant and comprehensive range of rock- 
cut nwnumeiits in India, The Mahiyana Buddhist move¬ 
ments, both at Ajanla and Elton, appear to have begun 
shnullancouaty about the middle of the fifth ccfitury, but the 
oElier group, that near Aurangabad, which was probably 
an off-shoot frorn Ellom, may be dated slightly later. After 
the ses'enth century, ns far as the Buddhists concerned, 
this form of expression ceased, in fact ihis^tc marks the 
termination of Buddhiils architecture! efforf in India, with 
ihe exceptiem of the brick-built moimsteiica ^ the north, 
as produced in Bihar and the Gangctic plain. CChapter 
IXh Although the rock-cut mofiasieries of the Buddhists 
at Ellora ire of great inletest. the real glories of the site ore 
subscqii^t works of the other religious communities, 
the Hindus and the Jainv as will be shown later (Chapter 
XV>, 

In its broad sense, and in the formation of its productions, 
this later phase of Buddhist rock-cut architecture display 
no marked departure from that of the earlier period, as 
Mahnyani priestly community still adhered to t^ two typo 
of religious instliudons established by_ convention* namely, 
the chaitya hall, or temple, and the vihare, or monastery^ 
It was, therefore, not so much in the content, as in the stylistk 
treatment of these that a dissimilarity Is observaMc, sodi 
changes as were made being largely conditioned by the change 
tn the luuure of the creed. The nicMi nolkeoble trafisfor- 
mation, and one which gives a key to ihe whok movement, 
may Iw seen in ifie presentation of iu konogrephy, as ihe 
deifleation o>f the Buddha pcnniited the introduction of his 
image into Uie art, an opportunily for statuary sometimes 
of colossal proportions, of which the Mahaynjia sculptors 
took fuD advanta^. In its archilectura! arrangcinenu, 
the most characteristic of these two type^. of eccavaied halls, 
that containmg the chaityi, wis but littk uiTecled by the 


chanics in the Buddhist doctrine* ox it continued to maintain 
its iradiiionid formation, of which the essential elemenis were 
the nave* aisles, apse, slupa. and vaulted roof. The miw 
however cannor be said of the other class of rock’^cul hall, 
the vihsmip which underwent considerable aUeration. In this 
monastic type of hostel an innovalJon which afFo^cd both 
the plan and intention and one which at once dislingulshes 
itw Mahayana vihaiii from the Hinayana, is the change 
pfodu^ in the disposition of the iruTenrbDxl rengc of cells. 

appropriation of these cells origiiuiJly serving as dormi¬ 
tories for the monks, and their conversion into sanctuaries 
for the rcceptkm of uniages of the Buddha* is significant of 
the ilieintian in the bclwJ as a whole. It meant, firstly* that 
the vihora was now fulfilling the functions of both abb^ 
and church, secondly, thal rdk worship was being supplanted 
by imagje worship* and thirdly, that the dommating 
of HiiKluisni was not only inSuotdng the Buddhist doctrine, 
but alto vitally afibeting its art and ardutcciural pmclioe. 

The most notable of these moimstic retreau, that of 
provides an excellent illustration of the evolution 
or Buddhist fodc arehitecture, as here it can be followed 
throughout hs entire course^ Tn addition to its arctutectural 
<|uii.UtiKt the situation of th» group is romantk and inspiring 
os it fxmsisls of a mnge of excavated B^tleries extending in 
a sickk-shaperd curve along the face of the cfilT for over a 
third of a mikp and overhanging the vreteoi of a preliy stream, 
cascading through the ravine below* Here are aligned 
twenty-eight monastic 'halls of various sires and they have 
been numbered in sequence* beginning with No. t at tht 
western extrenrity, and finishing with No. 28 at the eastern 
end Four of thm are chaitya halls or temples, and the 
remainder consist of vih&ras or monasteries. (Plate XXV). 
As previously cxplaif>ed, tak^ as a whale they represent two 
independent moments, separaled by a hiatus of over four 
centuries. The first group, comprlsiiif Nos. 8* 9, 10, 12 
and 15, as they belong to the much earlier Hinayana system, 
has bw already described (Ouipters V and VI), The others, 
twertty-three m number, illustnitie the later of Mahayana 
rnovemient, and fotni the series now under rd^nce. Begun 
towaids the middle of the fifth century they were in course 
of production for a period of two hundred years, the excava^ 
lion of one hall after another* at inigidny intervals, being 
carried on during the whole of this time. Then, ax shown 
by the unfinkhed condition of the fast example, the work 
came to an end m A. D. 642. a date which marks the 
death of the Chnlukyan king PuLabesin 11 and the conquest 
of the country by the Pafiava king Najasimhavorman L 

The Mahayana lock-eut halls at Ajania resolve therm 
selves inlo five groups* aocording to (he following drcurcK 
Stances* and order execution. When about 45CI A-D.^ 
this monastic retreat was revived and began its second phase, 
for a thne the two now ancient Hinayana chaitya Imlh (Nos. 
9 and IB), luffioed for the actual sovioe but ihe monistie 
dwellings being inadequate, more cHb bccamfl necessaiy 
to provide for die additional pfkstt. The earliest group 
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tliwfoit of the series, vihams Nos. 11, t 

wert added. These sufficed for a linw. but. after some tllty 

years, still further accommodatign for the 

dcd and also another and more appropriate hall of worsiup 

bficame desirable. This broushl the second ^oup into e^ 

lerwc uonsistiitg of Nos. 15 to 20, probably the finwt^ he 

whole series; it irrcluded also the siruill, but elaborati^ 

hall No, 19. (Plate XLVIID. A little later, a third 

separate group was begun on the extreme west of in* 

linT being partially dctiachcd from the others owing to m 

intervening water course. Of this group, 

11 to 25 were first cut, followed by chaitya hall No. ,.6. all 
probably dalirg from the end of the sixth ctntui^. As tune 
went on, and the popularity of the order increa^, even mo^ 
monastic hostels wwie needed, and so early ui the savenin 
centiuy the fourth group was added on the efiSWiri tttremity. 
thus accounting for viharas numbered 1 to 5. Finally, the last 
group was undertaken, consisting of two more viharas at 
the wtstern end and opposite extremity of the h«. Th« 
are nuinbcted 27 and 28, and it is obvious from their partly 
completed stale that the workmen were disturbed in thecouw 
of ihcir operations, dropped their lools, and never teturned. 
This took place towards the middle of the seventh cenlu^, 
when the site was abandoned for ever in consequence of the 
historical event tefened to above. 


The approximate detailed dates therefore of the entire 
movement at Ajanla arc as follows :— 

Htnavakx SERifS (2nd century B. C, to Zadeentuty A.OJ: 

Vihara No, B, chaitya hall No. 9. chailya 
hall No. 10. Viharas Nos. 12 and 13. 

iNTEiiVAL (2nd Century A.D., to cir, 450 A.D.), 

xsAttAVANA semes (A.D. 450 to A.D. 642): 

Viharas Nos. 11,7 and 6 (A.D. 450-500). 

Viharas Nos. 15. 16, 17, 18, 20 and cliaitya hall 
No. 19 (dr. A.D. 550). 

Viharas Nts. 11 to 25, and chaitya hall No. 26 
(A.D. 350 W 600). 

Viharas Nos. 1 to 5 (A.D. 600-25). 

Viharas No, 27 and 26 (AD. 625-41). 

Such is the conjectural sequence outlining the execution 
of this monastic leiieai, which in its high time most have 
prtscnied a scene of exc^ional spiritual and artistic a^vhy. 
Now sUeni^ broods over the whole valky. the rock face is 
animated only 1^ the brilliant sunshine, and within the pillar¬ 
ed halls ate mere whispers and shadows. At its most flouri¬ 
shing period, Ajanta must have aiccommodaled as many ^ 
two hundred monies, and suppkmcttring the monastic 
eslabltshment, throughout much of its histo^, there woidd 
have hera a OHisiderable community of artisans and erafts- 
jnen engaged in the work of quarrying out, sculpturing, and 
decorating with mural paintings its numerous and exiensiv'e 
galleries. Of the manner in which the worics were executed 
or the personi^ of those employed, whether some of them 
were artisl-monks, or all were lay exponents of (heir various 
crafts, can only be a mailer of conjecture. But, wba lever 
the system, in this remote valley (here existed for some two 
centuries a school of art of marked power, reli^M intensipr 
and originality. So much so that it seems not improbaw 
Ajanta was the the fountain heid of a movement that in¬ 
fluence Buddhisl art in no little d^iw wherever that creed 
flourished, extending even as far as China and Japan. 


klhe earliest sat^group in the Mahayana style at Aianta, 
consisting of three viharas numbered 11.7 and_^ fomung 
the initial productions of the later movement, arc erampta 
of a trarksitioii sl^^p when ihc ihreacU ■of the prcviouts- effort 
were again being taken up. Although difTcring tnatcnally 
frtjm the original Hinayana still cicariy 

sontething to wooden fonnsst especially in the arr^genient 
of the pillais jn ihc main haU which seem* to be an odapiation 
of materials used in a structural prototype. In No. 11. the 
first to be cut, the design of the four pilJara augsSKts a %qu^ 
shetL or similar shelter, occupying the centre of the couriya^ 
of the stiuctural budding (Plale XLIX, Fig, 2), whde No. 7, 
next in order of productiDn shows how two such eixrfiotis 
pieced side by side, became nettssary m a structure onarger 
dimensions (Fig. 3). The lo-^-er story of No. 6 which may 
have been cut shortly afjcrvnuds* combines the system of 
the four central pillars of the previous examples, m\h tte 
plan of another serks of pillars uJi round the mam hath the 
latter cornespondiTig to those supporting a yernndih, a 
ootnple* and almost confined arrangement whtch was not 
repeated (Fig. A}- The sequence of expenmems mdicatcd 
in this ^up led m tbe final ooftceptiem seen in the upper 
story of No. 6 which containA a cokjnnadc on all four 
a satisfactory And logi*^ system of oolumnialiou adopted 
in all the subsequent vihara halls (Fig. 5). It is^ howei.^rj 
to some of tbe details in the lower story of ihis vihaia to 
which altcnUon is spKialiy directed, as it has several unusual 
features. This particular example appears ongiiaaUy to 
hmie had a verandah on its exterior which has crumbled 
away, so that its facade now pi«nls a doorway, with a 
redanguloj window on either side. At some early date 
the doorway has been rwut and slightly enlarged, but much 
of Lbc old wofl still remains. The doorway has ibe over^- 
hanging lintel chapractcrisiic of the early Gupta style 
450 A.D.) with a recess at its outer extremittes> most 
probably intended as a receptacle for a 
the rhief-gCHcL Bdow the recess b a nook-shaft wiih vase- 
capitaL bascj and a pedestal in the shape of a caryatid and 
an etephantp the whole forming a singularly art^lic imposi¬ 
tion. In the liiicrior of this vihara, the grouping of sixteen 
pidBre, contained wiihm a hall approxi^tcly 54 fl. square 
produces a oongtsted appearance, modified to some 
by the simplicity of thw design. These pillars are unUke 
any others at Ajanta^ as Itule more than a simplo moulding 
suffices for the capitaJ^ while the shafts are chamfered* and 
they have no bases. 


After a period of estpcriiOHi:, as shown in tbe divmrfkd 
arrangemeni of the first group of the Mahayana viliar^ 
the plan of the monastic hall beaune more or l<^ stanto- 
dbeS, although the deiaikd ireatment of the isiKceec^ 
grou^ shows considerable variety and fertilily of invention. 
Of the ren^ining examples^ the finest are Nos. 1, 4^ 16, _17, 
21 and 13* the high w-atcr mark of the whole senes bang 
attained tn No* 16, dating from early in the sbtth century, 
while tbe supreme eflkirrscenoe of the style may be studied 
in the i^rved and painted embellishment of No* U which 
was frobably prudiKcd a CJcntiiry later (c. A.D. 625). Both 
Nos. I and 16 are of approximately the same sise and designed 
on rnudi the soJiie each having an cnlcrioT veram^ 
65 ft long, a main hall 65 ft. square coniaining a sunminding 
aisk formed by a toloniiade of twenty pillars,\soch being 
the average dimensions of the A^ta vthar^. Around 
^ hall ai^ verandah of No. 16t ^ reoKsed a series of sixleen 
square odb, and on the mnermost si^ cut deep into tbe 
rock, ts a spacious sacmitim containing a seated figure of 
Buddha. 
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Allhough Ihe Miiliayaiui viharas At Ajanta show many 
picuing fcaiTitfti and af? wondtffitl examples, of the rcjck-eui 
mode, they are easily ftiirpassed in design and eseeuiion by 
the chaitya halls, [There arc iwo of these Buddhbt temples 
in ihe series, of wbEJi No. 19 is ihc earlier and fmer. 
chailya hall is not large, the entire height of the cxierior 
being 3* ft. with a width of 32 feeSt while its interior measures 
46 ft. hy 24 ft., so that in its proportions It is not dUsimilAr 
Imn Trinity Chapel in Canterbi^ Cathedral, with the 
exception of the lesser height whkh U only H feet. It 
corresponds also in size lo the already exiaiing chaitya 
hall No. 10. the smaller and later of the Hinayarui series, 
and, as with Ihe other Mahayana example ft^lya hall 
No. 261 it follows the earlier type in having flat cctUnp to 
its side aisles, Chaitya hall No. 19 appears lo have originally 
possexuwl a singtilarly well-pnoportiofied entrance court 
with aide-chapeis. a scheme which serves as an aitractive 
prelude to ihc facade. This facade has only one doorway, 
insicad of the usual thn®, bul in front of it is projected a 
pillared piortico of such elegaot design as to give its character 
lo ihe whole. The roof of the portico forms a massive 
entablature, the upper surface of which was probably used 
MM m miiMtrcls' gallery, and nt the biclc raev the chaitya 
window^ the entire het^t of the facade bdng 38 fi.^ with a 
width of 32 ft. 

^Tbe inlcriof is divided into nave and aisles by a colonnade 
of fifteen pillan* in additicMi to two at the cninmc^ aU 
clooely setp and ekven feet hi^ These pillars have rkhly 
pallerncd shafts, wtlh emhioo capitals and ponderous 
brackets above. Supported by the brackets b a broad 
triforium or frieze^ five feet wide, divided into paneh, and 
continued right round the nave. Over all rises\^ Vflulled 
roof, with the ribs no lon^r additions tn w(jp(l.^ui carved 
orul of the rock itsel^^ Ev^ potxkm of the scheme is 
ebboraiely sculptuied^^pAilicularly Ihe bracket capitiih and 
ifw iriforium frwi* above, Imaiei of the Buddha, empa- 
nellcd, canopied, or niched, are the leading featu^ but. in 
contrast lo ihw static figures^ are groups of aerial brings, 
some mounied on wing^ ojiimals, ol^ in full flight, 
the whole forming an animated conception of gresil dmrm. 
But the inicTTof b merely the Kiting or background for the 
itupa which it enshrincA. This snt^ cmbkoi stands on a 
shtdiily cleval«d platform within the ocfitre of the aiHe. At 
each side of the step kadtng to the pkiform erect and along¬ 
side the corresponding phUr. was originany sculpiiired a 
life si 2 ed tiatue of the stupa guardlaci. Although they have 
now almost entirely crumbled away, the effect when caoi^ 
pkie of these two attendant figures, silent and impassive as 
Ihc living rock emt of which they wme carved, must have been 
impresstve indeed. The stupa b a oomposite nwooliLh some 
22 ft. high, its apex therefore nearly touching the vmi\t of the 
apse above. In spite of the double dome forming ihc body* 
and other compfexitics, the tradjiional shape of the tumulin 
may stil! be oaced, twit the stupa os a whole, has been w 
dofigaled and elabonued that it bears really link f^mblance 
to the low scmi-qipheroidal brick mound from which it was 
oitcieniJy derived The face of the domknl port ion has now 
been converted into a pillared nkhe and canof^. Its shallow 
recess occupied by a targe image of the Buddha in high relief. 
Aboi« the dome rises a taU ftnial In tiers, comistmg of a 
hatmika, three diminishing paiosob. and a vase, the Iasi being 
almost lost in the sombre gtoom of the roof. The soaring 
h^t and gcncraS intention of this stupa recall the tapering 
iptrv of reliquaries found in some Continental emihedraK 
(Ptattt XUX and L). 


(The other dmitya hall of the scries is No. 26, and was 
excavated at least fifty years Later than the preceding 
>UthDugli an exoeedtRgJy fine and ridi- productioni^l is clear 
that the style had arrived at its adequate fulfilineiit, the 
turning point had been reached, and no further pro|pcss in 
this particular form of aicMteclurc could be cxpectetQ Such 
an inference is established by the fact that there is not that 
corrclatiDn, or equilibrium of its parts which is so satisfying 
1 n the earlier example. It is approximately one ihtrd larger 
in its dunensiom, as it measum 6B ft. long, 36 ft wid^ 
and 31 ft, hi;^, while, besides the two lU the cnti^ce, it 
contains 26 columiis, each 12 ft. in height. CJT^ archltectunil 
tTtatmcni of this hall »in much the soa^p style as No. 19 but 
the omamenlation has been increase^ os may \x noticed 
in the additional member introduoed imo I be capilal of the 
pillar, the ncessi^ of the panels, with the claboralion 
generally of the triforium and in the lEiscnion of decorative 
features wherever a space offered. The stupa is an imposing 
conception, overlaid with a wealth of corviag. but as a whole 
it locks tlK graoeful proportions and rhythmic idfcct of the 
earlier type. Exlcmiilly this chaitya hall has b«n much 
damA|^, as a broad pOlared portico which extended across 
Its entire front has disappeared, thus detracting consid^bly 
from the appearance of the facade. Inside the portico it 
is entered by three doorways, and above is the chaitya window 
against a bodeground of risd^ly carved figure composilions- 
Ibcre is alniost an excess of sculpture in this example, mo$t 
of it of a slightly monotonois order, whiefw together w^lib 
the method C3f its execution are further proofs that the decline 
of the style was inumnenl. (Plate L. Fig. 1). 

tn these later examples of chaitya hall and in fact in the 
Mahayana rock-ordiilecture os a whole not only the wooden 
construction itself is discardKt, but much of its imitative 
character has been eliminated. It is Iruc a limber framework 
with tls curved transoms is retaiixd in the opening of ihc 
chaitya window, and the rite of the vaulted roof have every 
appearance of woodwork, but, except for these, the wooden 
attribuliou has lost its previous emphasis^ The workmen 
cmNoycd in such pa^uctions were now realLring the 
differerKes in the otaLcrial itey were handling, and were 
beoomiiig increasingly aware of the fact that each medium 
dorpitM a different lechniqiK. Inst^d, therefore, of 
^pies in the rock of slender wooden beams and carpenters'^ 
jouKry as in the Hinayona examples, advanta^ was taken 
of the solid rock to effect an appeamnee of moss, weight, 
and voTurne, carving being fredy distributed to enrich and 
lighten the whole. The Utcr tells thm present a definite 
style of architecture, more flexible^ sophisticated, and plostl- 
caOy ornate, than any which had hitherto prevailed. Much 
of this was brought about by the eultum] lublimatjon which 
had developed in the consiriousness of the people them.setves, 
whore eipmena had now become more matured, they wm 
no lor^ mere tmiUlora but had acquired a reasoned 
aesthetic sense. The Ajania Mahayana rock-cut rrK>iias- 
krks display evfdcticet of a growing appredation of aichi- 
teciml values^ and mart a dmhict advaiHC in the art evolu¬ 
tion of the country. 

Alibou^ contemporaryp and, in a direct line only some 
sixty nukM distant, rt ii possibk to dcttxn in the Buddhist 
rock-ardutocture at £Uon« a slight differenDe in chamclo' 
from the oonesponding rerks at Ajantau Both monastic 
estabbshmenis being more or less setf^mained, each may 
had Hs own particular system, or doctrirke, whkh 
lefiei^ in the style. Moreov^ ihm is a differenoe in the 
terrain of the two a drcumstanoe which no doubt 
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alTficted archileciuml treatmeni- For instead of the 
nIm oT t vertical cliff as at Ajania, the halls of EUora arc 
cacavated out of a ridge of low hills, pushed op from the 
vast plateau of the Deccan, At Ellora the Buddhists were 
the Brat of the ihrae great religious communities to occupy 
this site, so that their monasteries are in the most favourable 
position, being at the southern cod of a scarp of the plaicau, 
where it throws out a horn to the imt. Here they practis^ 
tbeir ncdigion for soirm t'wo centuries, from 450 lo 650 
during which period the group of twelve tock-cvu halls 
belonging U> the Buddhist creed were produced. This series 
may be resolved into two tub-groups. Nos. 1 to 5 known m 
the “Dhedwada group", and a group slightly later in 
date rc»n«"ri" E of Nos. 6 to 12. Each sutvgronp comprises 
a piayer-hall and its attached monasteries, in the caw ^ 
the earlier cininpkSp the monks appear to have conducled 
their printnpal wanhip in the large pillared haJJ known as 
Ibc Mahanwada (No. 5), m luiusiial (ype» as it consbK of 
a poinbinatiDO of prayer-hall and rnonastcry^ lu tM later 
group the religious eetemonies wot probabjy more according 
to wnvenlion, and perfonned In the chailya hall No. iO. 
Save for ihic grail hall of the Mahanwada. which a of a 
special character ihc nionasterics of the eajlkf poup differ 
very lililc from time at Ajanta. They m iingje-stoncd 
cJtcavadoni^ entered ihrough a verandah^ with a Large central 
hall having a shruiKtmmber or cetia beyond. Of tMs type 
No. 2 is Ihe most nolewoiiby^ os ii has a square hall of 4d 
feet side, wiih a colonnade cf iwdvc massive pillars forming 
an aisle all round Where ii is exceptional is that in pk« 
of the usual scries of cells leading out of this hall, a sisk 
gall^ has been added, formed by a suppkanentary row of 
fatu pillars, a plait which has produced, on each side of the 
hall, a kind of iconostasis, with its back wall divided mlo 
comparijiicnts containing groups of stalnary in bold rcucr 
Such a departure in the interior amm^menu of the 
monastery, b further evidence of the conversion of the hostel 
with its residcniial cells into a house of prayer, brought about 
by the changes effected in the creed. 

An architectuni] feature which emerges about this time, 
is a type of pillar and capital thoroughly distinctive of the 
rock-cut technique. Of massive preportions, the lower half, 
which corresponds lo the shaft is a plain square prism, 
while the upper portion is round in section, vertically fluted, 
and elaborated into a capital constating of the ccnnpRSsed 
“oishion” foitns. This became the dominaling type of 
capital and pillar and together with the other type already 
referred to os the "vase and foliage", constituted the two 
“orders** in all subsequent rock-cut architecture. So dinerem 
in every aspect are three two capitals—the "cushion** and 
the “vase”,— that it is clear they are the outcome of two 
entirely different but paralkt tradtUom. 

Of the other halls in this early group, the Mahanwada, 
or No. 5, is by far the largest and most remarkable, and, 
owing to its uncommon d«gii, is in a class by itself. 11 
measures 117 feet deep by 58i feet wide, exclusive of two 
fair sized side recreses, and is divided into a nave and two 
aisles by twenty four “cushion" pUtara in two rows. In 
addition it has twenty three oells opening out of its si^. 
At the far end is a trensverse vestibule, beyond which is a 
square cella containing a seated figure of the Buddha with 
his attendants. Down the centre of the nav^ two low, 
narrow and parallel platfonns have been left in the rock, 
extending the whole length of the hall, an unusual feature, 
of whidi there is only one other inslince, namely tte 
"Maharaja** or "Durbar Hall'* at Konheri; from th» 


circumstance it may be inferred that, although many miles 
apart, both were designed for the same form of ceremoni^ 
usage. Whai the usage was is revealed ^ the Lan^atic 
scfvices in tbc jnonaatcrics {gfitrspha^} of Sikhini Tibet, 
obviously a survival of those which prevailed in Buddhist 
India centuries before. There the priests (lamas) sit m two 
lines facing one another on raised platfonns, the abbot 
on a higher scat ai the head and on the right, with the altar 
and holy image beyond, all of which conforms to the Mahan- 
woda plan. U was evidently in order to suit a similar type 
of ritud that the Mahanwada prayer-hall at Ellonn, and the 
"Durbar Hall'* at Kanheri were designed in such a manner. 

The second, and presumably slightly later sub-group 
of Buddhist excavations at Ellora, consisting of Nos, 6 to 12, 
is notable for the extent and size of the monasteries, and the 
charecter of its chaiiya lioll. Two of the monasteries are by 
far the lar^t of their kind, as they are the only examples 
in three stories, and rise to a hei^t of nearly SO feel, with 
ample courtyards in front- Of thes^c. No. 12» known as 
Tin Thai, or *Thrw Storiei’* is ibe most striking, and also 
the most cdmincKUous, as it has sufFicknl cells lo lodgp at 
least forty priests, while iti assembly halls would provide, 
nt the s+im6 time, room for congiB^lions of many times 
that number. This enpacioua hostd and abbey combined 
b cnieral throuMh a rock-cut saicway, which opens on to a 
quadrangk 108 feel wjdc» and 60 feel stop at its centre 
opposite ihc entrancei on the far side of which the facade rises 
in three equal tien;, cadi story being uidkaicd externally by a 
vcfaJidah on eight sqoam piers. The plain appiearanoe of 
the cxlerior, v^ih ils bare entrance yardp is unusual, the whole 
being practically devoid of any vestige of ornament, rocallLag 
that of a severely utililarian tenement house. As a i^ntrasl 
to this auiteie diameter of the facade, on entering the 
monastery it will be found that the interior of each hnll is 
etuidied with considerable soiiplure^ and inler^ in the 
pr^ueiion as a whole rev^ives when jt is four^ that 
sioiy is diiTcremly treated and each is of no MiUe a^t hetk 
and ardiitectural merit. Beginning wtlh the ground fiwr, 
access Is obtained ihrough a pillared verandah, 112 feet 
across and 43 feet deep, divided iransveracly into three 
aisles by ineans of ibiw rows of columns of citfhl each, 
making 24 pillnrs in ^1. Extending into the rock ai right 
angles to the verandah, is anoihcr pdlartd hall 35 tot acrop 
arKl 44 feel deep having three aisles of three pillars cacb. 
At the far end of ttus vestibule-hall is the shrinc-chombef, 
a odla 23 tol acrosi and IS tol deep, containing a sea to 
image of the Buddha, with other images tn mlicf on the wsAh. 
Doorways in the sides of ihesc haUs tod to small square cells 
some twdve in number. In one of the edb on the right 
sidcp facing the facade, b a staircase for ascending to the Boor 
above, or first slory. 

■niii firsi story of the Titi Thai comprises one large 
compartmeni 112 feet across. 72 tot deep, and 111 tot high, 
divided into five transverse aisles by fi^-c row? of pillajs of 
eight ea^, thus producing a hall of forty i^llars. On the 
fax side ait two siippJcmenlaiy pillars fronlLng a vtstibuk 
38 tot wide by 17 feel deep, beyond whkh is the oella, a 
square chamber approximalely 20 tot wide enshruung a 
stated figure of the Buddha. The walb all round the hall 
and vestibule are recessed for ihe reception of Buddhist 
imaga in hi^ fdicf. Staircases on either side of this great 
hall lead to the second or top story, where another form of 
Ulterior will be found. Here b a verandah of eight pillars 
as already noticed in the description of the facade, behind 
which u a hall, cruciforni in plaiip m it consbts of a nave 
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ulilly Into ihw rock* flajikcd hy a wtnB or iranaepl 
on each side cul al rigbi angles. The nave it a roctangular 
hall 78 feet <kep and 36 feet wide divided IgnBituditiany by 
two TOw% of pillars of fiva cadi. Each wing is also divirded 
iramvcfiety, by iwD rows of pillsra of three each the widib of 
ihe wliok being 1 IS fee*, wluiiwe of the cells, IS in oumbev 
whkh open out ofit on all sides. At ihc far end of the cenlial 
ball is the eclla, a square chamber of 30 fed wide containing 
the luua! scaled Buddha image with Handing attendant Bsures 
round the walls. 

The olher ihiee*itofied viharo of ihis group No. II, 
munomed ihe Do TM. or "Two Siorfci” (a* until recently 
one ilory wei» hidden under nn KOimuIation ot earth), u 
not w large or so spncioiis in its interior arrangcmenis as 
the forcgDiTii, but it is pliuined oft somewhat similnf lines. 
Where it dilfcrs is in the shaliow natizrc of its tudb, some of 
whicfi ate verandahs only, and there are no cells for the 
monks. Another vihara of the same group No. 6, Iw rnpre 
interest because of its transverw plan, which is not diSHinjkr 
lo the uppcmiost itory of the Tin Thai, but without its 
system of tHilars. The shape of ihia particular monast^y 
in^cales tl^t it may have been a |>reltniinary effort at a 
cmcifoirn systcfn^ an artangement which was adopted and 
clabomt^ Jatcr by the Hindua in the halls of the Dumar 
Ixna Eipd of FlphaniJt. In some of ihcsc vibara* itoiably 
in the Ttn Thai there will be found the most precise and 
mailKmatkally accurate crafisxnanship throughont the 
cm ire range of rock-architecture, Uncs arc sijoighter. 
angles meirt correct, and surfm;^ more true than in any 
other caampicSi itidkaiing that it Ellom in the seventh 
century, fock-aichileCiute, in tts technical aspect, had reached 
ill culmLnation. 

there now remains of ihii sub^gnoup. the inost notable 
production of ihe whok Buddhist scries ai Ellora^ namely 
chaitya hall No. 10, commoiily known os the Viivakanim, 
or "Lord of the Arts'*, as it has the repuLaiioii of being 
spedally fmiuenled by artisans pamicukrly those of the 
carpenler casic. As a more orthodoK type of Buddhi^ 
prayer-house, iiid the only one of Its kind on the site, it 
resembles in many respects the two aimoit contemporary 
Mi^yana chaitya halh at Ajania previoualy described, 
ahhough il is appfociftbly larger, ns inside it measures 85 
feet by 44 feet, with a height of 34 f«t. It is not quite so 
richly carved as ihe Aj^nta eoamplci, os the twenty-eight 
pillars of the “vise and folLagt'' ordcft which divide it into 
nave and aisles, are, for the most pan. cocnparattvely plain, 
but otherwise its inlerior a planned and decorated oo much 
Ihe same general principles. The cemral feature of the haU, 
the stupa, inanifcats ill its partiojlar treatment a iliU further 
stage of development, showing thai> although regaining the 
shape of a reliquary^ it becomes little more than a substantial 
foundation for the support of a large projecting shrine or 
niche, containing a seated 6gure of the Buddha, As a whole, 
the interior of ihe Visvaknmta chaltyi hall marks a logical 
step in the evoludon of the Buddhist house of prayer, ita 
appearance changing gradually but surely in response lo the 
changirtg chaFacto' of the creed. 

Although sudt a ootivmkm may have had only a 
moderate elTect on the inside of this tempk, it shows itself 
with marked emphases in the treatment of the exterior. This 
Mterior ts praficed by a fairly large formEil courtyard sur¬ 
round by a pillnmd aicadc^ that on the two skks providmg 

^ 1 See "Indiin Art uid Letiers" India Society, Vpl- Xt, Ko. 


ihc verandahs to apartments in their rear At the far end 
rises liw facade of the tanple ilself, and it is hm that the 
most expressive mitovalion is dJscemlbllev Hitherto the 
great sun-window had been on important conslituem attribute 
of the Buddhist chaitya hall exterior from time immemorial, 
the horse-shoe arch over Um entrance meaning soznething 
more than an archiljectuml motif, it was an emblctn of deep 
tradition^ signUkauaL In the facade of the Visvakaniia, 
il is tow* some recolkciiou of this experience srill Lingers, 
but the result is reduced and transTonricd until it becom^ 
meaningless. As a whole the scheme of the frontages is 
rwlv^ into two parts by a broad entabLaiine carted 
hori^oftlally ncross the centre, the upper surface of w^qh 
{irct^ as a minstrels' gallery similar to many of the previous 
cxainpks. Nor are the arrangctneiits of the lower portion 
of lIk facade at all exocpiionnU as it consists ^inly of a range 
of pdllars compming the portico, not unlike those of the 
latest chaitya hall (No. 26) al Ajanta. But jt is in the space 
above the cntablaitire, where the sun-window should he 
placed that the most noticeable alteration Ims been cfTected. 
Here, the chaitya arch has been compressed until it forms a 
relatively small circular opening, below which is a transverse 
foliation^ convettmg the whole into a kind of trefoil Across 
Ihe lower part of the triple fermation thus produced an 
architrave has been corri^ on two pillars, a treatment 
so obviously a copy of wooden construcliofi, that it suggests 
a reversion lo the timber method. On this facade however 
there are two features of more than usual expressiveness^ 
These are the two over the nkhes al the extreme 

sides of the composition, each of different dcsigUn In them 
we seem to detect the two forms of shrine, whiclx derived 
rrom Ycdic origiiiats pc^istod cvcniimlly lo become, as will 
be shown later, the bosk of ihe two styles of Hindu temple 
oichiiGctuie, the Jndo-Aryan, and the Dnividuin. Tlve one 
on the righl os proved by the ribbed mdon shape of the 
mnala siia or socred stone, is the Indo-Aiyan, while on the 
left k the canoj^ whkh afterwards beotine the chara^ 
teristic feature of the Dravidlon style. In the design of this 
facade may be observed on attempt at originality, whkh 
faikd because it lacked inspiration. The Buddhist rodt-cut 
archiioctiire closes on this note, the sun-window of its chaitya 
hoik was, in the earlier examples a noble symbol, in the 
somewhat mra.ninglm form il assumes in the Visvakarmn, 
the last of iu kind, it bocomes a portent. (Plate XLII, Fig. 2). 

The Buddhist rock-cut monasteries of Auran^bad,^ 
comist of three groups of excavnliorkS situated in a precipitous 
scarp of a hdl about a mile norlh of that city* Orw of these 
groupi eontalns a chaitya hall and four vihams^ odd another 
has four vihamo, whkfc a third has three "caves*' of no 
particular signilscmoe. The vihoios show by their style 
that they belong lo the sixth and seventh cenlnries. being 
probably the latest of their kJnd^ and me valuable os they 
are evidence of the manner in which Buddhist art, in this 
medtum, was merging into that of the Hindus. On the other 
hand the style of the chaitya hall (No. 4) at Aunm^bad is 
cooBioing^ as it displays ocrtabi characteristics that imply 
A very eaiiy dale, poksibly coiUcmpotary with the Hina>ana 
group al Akti^to. and therefore not later than the third 
century A.D. If however il is an example of the Hinayona 
type^ atiached to it should be a vihora in the same early 
styk,^ tel none of the existing viharas on the sice fulfils such 
condillons. This dmitya hall, whkh ts much ruined. U a 
small example, as it nscasurcs AO feet long by 32 feet wide, 
and the features which recnU the previous movement are the 
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Linpu^jii Temple, Bhul^hancswar. 
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Fif. 2. VuilIu Moitdaiia 

Munallapur^iti, Madrzi i ltoc:k<yt Facadet; e. A.D. 650. 
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SHRINES IN GABLE ENDS 
OF THE RATHAS AT 
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Fit- I 

Eadumi. BijaTnir Oisi. : Temple of Milc^llti SivaMyi from N. E, ; c, A.D. TiDO. 



f\9r 2 

ManulUpurini: Gaieml View of the RalhiA ISeven F^iodax); & A.D. 650, 





tfm KOCit-tniT ARCHTrecnmE of th^ mahayan^ ouDistiisTs 


siinpic design of the stup^p and the of the ^pse 

trifarium^ With rcgi^d lo the stupa^ this re&embks the 
relatively low and plain examples of me Hinayana type» such 
as at Kiirli and othera of the same peritML The munil 
pattern on the triforium is $id£ularly charactcdslic of the 
early phase, m it consists of on arcading of narrow arched 
pan^ of a kind whkh is one of the disiingoishing features 
of the preceding style. Moreover there are other drewn- 
sianoes, snoh as the rib-^vauJting of the loofp and the plainn^ 
of the interior as a wholc^ all suggestive of the earlier move^ 
mcnl, it is r>ot impo^iblc ilierefore that this chaJtya YM 
was an ancicni produciion^ with which was its aoGompanying 
and contemporary vihara^ the latter^ however, having been 
rfr-put and ebborausd into one of the bter exampleSp on 
the revivil of tlie creed at a subsequent dale. 

Of the viharas at Aumngahad. those numbered } and 7. 
are the finest and nbo the preserved, and more Lmpor- 
lant stiUp each jllustrat^ a difrcicnt form of plan. No. 3 
is of Uie more gerverol kind. In which the celUt leads out of 
thp pillared hall, being out deep into the rock. On the 
other hand tl» odia of No. 7 occupies the centre of the nmin 
compartment, while a passage for ambuSatioii ti oarri^ 
around jt, an armngcinent which is not oommon, and is 
[»iob.ibiy a survival of some early tradition. When, shortly 
afterwards, the Hindns began their wies of fock-cul tempks 
at Elloia, a few of these w^cre planned on much the same 
system, as for instance titat known as the Rameswam. 
Another distinctive feature of the Aurangnbiid viharas is 
their plastic treatment, which takes two forms, one consisting 
of designs exoculcd in moderate irlkf and chiefly on the 
pOlars and their supCfsiructures, the other of bold figure 
sculpture carved almost in the round. The pillars have 
capitah composed of a comblfiation of I he bracket with the 
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vase and foliage moUfi while ui vihaia No. S supplooentaiy 
struts have been introduced, each a ftgure^ubject of graceful 
design resembliag chose at Badami in lem^ No, 3^ In 
addition to the ridb character of the capitals, tbe entite 
shaft of the pillar is ^boratcly carved into designs of foliage 
and hgore&p particularly nottoeabk in No^ 3, 

But it Is In the Larger hguie corviiig that these viham 
at Aurangabad exod^ as sontc of the sculpture is of an unt^uol 
kind. There aie several compositiom contninLng represen:- 
taiions of deities^ semK of them godd^ses of massive pro- 
pojttons and voluptuous in form, for to comply with the 
requirements of the rock technique, (Ms boldness of relief 
is til accordance with their aichltectural setting. It is, 
however^ in (be innermost ihrine of vihara No, 3, Lhdt the 
most striking productions are found, for here ace two groups 
of figures, ahnost life-size, and of surpassiiig interest. Ea^ 
group consists of a numl^r of votaries, kneeling iii devout 
adoratiOfi before a wlo^l statue of the Buddha cm his 
throne. Theie are both males and femaks, some offering 
gaiSandx, otiicra with clasped hands, and all displaying a 
touching eagcmcos in their attitude and exprcssjon. En the 
gammtSf headdress and ornaments, and also tn thdr 
physical appearance, they present a living picture of the 
people of the period. But they Imply much more than a 
scene of everyday Ide of the seventh centuryi These groups 
of statuaiy show that v4ien the sculptors were able to break 
away from their cndlc^ reprcxluctions of the ccmvenhonal 
and stylised images of the deities, they could depict the 
human form tn its most life-Jike maiuicr^ realistically posed 
and naturaily modcHed. It Lt evident that genuine artistic 
expression was unduly restrained by (he exacting oondJtkiim 
of the existing bdief. 


Burgeu ^}., Cflr^ TWajp/ei (Arch. Sur. of IncL Vol, V)^ London, 1883. 




CHAPTER Xm 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TEMPLE 


I N the latter half ibc seventh ccfittuif, as the mryiviait 
ewnpka show, the tcmpk structure, in iti media^ol 
jupectp MW be^ning to assmrp a prescribed form. 
And, just as in desoibing a Gothk church, one accepts 
Auch tcmu as nave, aJskSp chanoeL spire eiCp so in the lodkn 
temple il will be rtaliaed that ibis building aJsn comprises 
a ntimlw of cssentiaJ parti, the names of which wUl figure 
repeatedly in any Qccount of its stmeture. The gJcmai^ 
at the end of this work will explain and amplily ihe various 
architectural leim* which arc in general t3sc. It should be 
noted however that the »mc words nre not al^ys employed 
In all parts of ihc oountryp but where there is a departure 
from those in common me* is for instance in connection 
with the importoiit Qmsan stylCp this will be explnined Ln 
due CQuiie. 

The principal architcclural features of the terEiple are 
as follows. Throughout the ircaicr part of the country» 
the sanctuary as a whole is krv>wn as the vi/nanep of which 
the upper and pyramidal or Up^inl portion is called the 
Mikhara, meaning loiw or spire, lnsi4e the vutiaim is a 
small and gtwfaJly dark chamber or oella for the roceptioii 
of the diviH symbol- This celk is the sorhha gFsha^ or 
"‘wOTib-houw'"^ and was entered by a doorway on its inner, 
and usually, eastern side^ In front of the d^rway was a 
piUared hall, or ^natdapn, actually a pavilion for the nssembly 
of those paying thdr devotions to the divine symbol in the 
cella. Some of the cariicf temples iiuhcaie that the mandapa^ 
was a detached buildjjig. isolated from the sanctuary by a 
definite open space; as in the “Shore'^ temple at Mamajla- 
puram, and onginalJy Ln the Ki il asan acha at Copieevcram, 
both near Madns, azid built about 700 A. D, A little later 
it became the cusiom to uni le the two building ihus forming 
an inteim^ie chamber, or veatibiikp and called the nmaralu. 
Leading up lo the main haU, or mandapa^ is a porch or 
erdht^Motkiape, whik there may be a transept on each side 
of this centra hall, known as the rmih^majHiapa. The most 
compku ilKistritioia of the fully formed and co-ordinaied 
lempk structure, ore the lenih century examples at lUujuraho, 
Central IixUa, especially that known as the Kandariyii Maha- 
deo (Oiaptcf XXII), In this class of tempk, codi portion 
jumed above, has its sepiuatc pyramidal roof, rising in 
regular gradation^ from the lowest over the porch iardha- 
mandkipa), to the lofty spire over the sanctinn. in some parts 
of the country it became the praake to enclose the tmnpk 
building within a rectangular courtyard by mcams of a ^tt* 
nitons range of cells, facing inwards, the whok forming a 
subalantial containing wall* and thus ensuritig MClusiotL 
One of the fim temple to oocnbfne all these attributioiis, 
and to present a coordinated was that of the Yaikurh 
tanalh Ftrumal ai ConjKveram (dr* A. 740>. Most of 
these early tempks have a proecaiouJl paMge or preaSak* 
skifki consisting of an ^teJosed corridor earned iround 
the outside of the cdla, (Plaie UV>. 

It will be KCfi that, although difleriug tn other respects, 
there is much the same conventional lystem a^ dkpofition 
of parts in the Indian tempk as in the Chhftiiin church, 
with the nave corresponding to the mandapa, the chaood 


to the sanctuary, the lower or spire lo ihe sikhara^ the clois¬ 
ters to the rectanguJur range of oells, and the churchyai^T 
or doset to the icmpk enckisiire. In its plan ihere ts aM 
some resemblance to the temple of the Greeks^ with its 
columned naos before the inlerior cdla, and its pronuos or 
porch acting the same as the ardha-mandapa of the Indian 
type^ ] t is not wiihout sigmficance that, as ^ready described, 
a icziipk showing Hdknic influence was actualb^ erected, 
with local modifirations, at landial In Taxlla in the second 
century B. C (Plale XXVII), It may be noted, also, that the 
basic Lnlentions of the and Indian tempks were r^t 

dmimilar as neitb^ was des^pved for congre^tional worships 
each being a sacred monument, and an object of devotion 
in iuelf* The Indian temple was, sn the language of the 
peopk, a ^^dweliing plaa of the gods"* for* in addition to 
the symbol of the deity within the oella, nurrm^ous nicheSp 
recesses* akoves, and alta^ were provided as part of the 
ardiilecturaf scheme, within which were enshrined sacred 
imag^ of the immortals^ so that the whok structure resolved 
itself Into a place of assembly of the or "Shining 

With the establishmeut of the lempk type about the 
eighth century A. D.* the people proceeded to etnbark 
on an era of temple building, which can have few equals, 
30 much so that bt^ore long in all parts of the country superb 
creations fuhioDcd in stone ancL hi soniie instances, hewn 
out of the Living rock, could be counted by the score, if not 
by the hundred. It was an epoch whi^ implied great 
religious concentratioFi and inlensity of purpose, corres¬ 
ponding in some respects lo that wave of passionate build¬ 
ing which swept over much of Europe in the Middk Ages* 
and of which it has been said that it was a$ if the wlmle 
populaUon had toa man* been apprenticed to the stone ituisonH 
And^ to coniini^ the occidenlal parallel, as Ralph Glabcr In 
his faiTVOUS history sp^ks of the ^'white robe of churches 
which covered Europe in the ekventh century*", so in India 
every hamlet had its cluster of shiines, and in cvmy town 
the ull spires of tempks rose singly and in groups, as proved 
by the remains obta^abk ah over the country to the present 
day. With these stnictuial religious cdifi« were also 
rock-cut monunieats* showing that this method, previously 
the iDonopoty of the Buddhists, was in the eighth and ninth 
ccntiuies, continued by the Hindus and Jains, notably at 
such famous sites as EOoru and Ekphanta. Althou^ 
the rock-cut form of productiofi displays many instructive 
features, u will be ihown in due course (Chapter XV)* 
il B in the examples of the structuml form of expression that 
the csnple arcbitecturc of the country may be most intelligi¬ 
bly estimated 

In this matter apiKFahefnent, however, one fodinor 
should rmhT spkUU coosidcration. This is the spectator's 
mental point of vkw. It should be realized that in all works 
of aif, and paitkiilarly in the temple aichriecture of the 
coimtry* m the mind of the Indian popk, the religious, 
phikBophical* and metaphysical qualities of the production 
take fiiai place; the aniatk character being regarded as 
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secondary. The inldbcl ol ihc a®e, absorbed largely in divine 
oontempbiiiDn, ii reflected in Uk temple ideals where the 
spirituaL dominates the material. “D ye works of ihc Lordp 
praise yc Uw Lord,” dgnifiea ihia jdeal,^ and the innate 
ecstheiJc sense of the people caused each creation to be an 
inspired work of art. It is from thh standpoint t^t ^ 
architcsctuiie of India should be viewed^ and from this direction 
approached. 

A detajJed anal^^is of the temple structure will show 
that much of its architectonic character was obtained by the 
surfaces being treated hs if they were an organism of repeating 
cells. This particularly applies to the tower or sikhara 
which is often built up of repetitians of the same archhecturaJ 
moijf^ convert^ into on ckment of decoration* * In a word 
the sikbara is compoied of an orderly grouping of miniature 
multiples of itself, and the same applies very largerly to^tlK 
other ports of the structure. In employing this artistic 
expedient the designers were proceeding in a perfectly 
logical and safe manner* for althou^ such a plan may lead 
to monotony ov¥ing to mechanical reiteration* it can never 
be incongruous* or result in a display of bad taste* Bui 
these struclumJ elements Tepealcd so artistically, yet so 
emphatically* in the temple design arc something more 
than nsere architectural motifii ■ they have a much deeper 
meaning. It will be found that each unit or consUtyeat 
part making up the whole budding Is a reduced m^l of 
whal Is obviously a shrine, and furthermore that two different 
type of shrine have been utilbocd^ one kind being employ^ 
entirely in one form of temple design, and the other in 
anolh^i Thus it oornes about that the bulk of the temple 
architecture of India nrsoLves ilself Into two disdnet and 
separate styles in whkh the pillars, capitals* mouldings* 
and architectural details generally differ in each* so that 
as in the case of Greek and Roman archilectinre, these 
building may be classified into “orders”. In India there 
me two such orders, which emerge about the dghth ccnti^* 
and have been draiguated by Fergusson the one as Dravidian 
and the other Indo-Aryan, the former bemg found in the 
south of India, a coimlry andently known as Dravida* while 
the Jatter is confkipcd to the north. In its geographical 
aspect, however* a dividing line between the two regLom 
occupied by the two modes cannot be definitely drawn, as 
tempks in the Dravidian style extend towards the north 
as far as Ellora (Aurangabad), while there are Indo-Aryan 
examples as fax south as Dharwar on the upper Kistrta | 
bi fact in the town of l^itadaka] in this region, during the 
eighth century, both kinds of buildings were ercclcd side by 
side* If should be also noted that the emirt area in whkh 
Dravidian tempks may be found comprises orily one fifth 
of the country as a whole* the Indo-Asyan being distributed 
over the remaifideT. and therefore buildings of the latter 
type are more numeious and more dlvcrnfW. Mudi 
may be said in favour of a reponal and ethnological rnethod 
of dassificatton, but on the other band the difference In the 
two styles seems to be more fundamenta], and to be derived 
from some other sourires dc^ down in the early culture 
of the peopk. 

In support of the presumed ancient dertvation of 
these two art^tectural orden it is pcRsible to trace back 
the parti^ar shrine which, for instance^ gives its specific 
character to the Dravidian style, to the nide shelter over the 
Naga altars* or those protecting the sacred fires of the non- 


Buddhistk, us depicted on the Sanchi bM-relicfs executed 
before the Christian era. Its structural features recall even 
a more primitive expedient for keying off the rain and 
enabling the smoke to cscapct consisting of a large earthen¬ 
ware bowl inverted with its liut supported on blocks (Plate 
LIV, Fig, 1), thus providing a crude kind of chimney, still 
found ia domestic buildings to the present day. There 
seems some probability that in Vedic times the sacrifkta! 
altar of each deity was roofed over by a particular form of 
shcher always associated with tliat deity^ enaWug the 
humbleBt worshipper readily to recognize each by Its shape* 
So may be explained the occasional appearance in later 
temples of a range of shrines, square, rouml, or apsidal In 
fomi* os is well illustrated in the Jain temple of Tiniponiti- 
kunnim near Conjeeveram, while the five ”raihs” at ^aimlla^ 
punim may be full-scale monolithic mcideis exemplifying the 
same tradition. In the course of centuries iwo ocily out of 
thfflc several types of primitive shrines surrived and became 
perpetuated in the two types of temple, their initial meaning 
having become obscur^ In some such mysterious and 
subtle manner derived front an almost pre-tusloric experience, 
the: I wo styles of Indian lemplc architecture; the Oravidian 
and the 1 ado- Aryan* may have Had thetr wurcek and therefore 
their geographical d^tribution may hare heeti more or leas 
fortuitous. 

Such an iniportaiit architectural feature as the sikhani 
Of lower* which figures in all the types of temple dcsigp tn 
the coufilry, has evoked several thwries as to its origin^ 
especially in the form it assumes in the Northern or Indo- 
Aryon-style. An auempt has beeo made to prove that this 
^'spire” evolved from tiie peaked or domed huts of Easteni 
and Central India, which prevailed in those pai^ before 
the b^inning of the Christian era. “It is quite evident that 
such huts, whether of bamboo or wood, were the prototype 
of the Nagara temple with On the other hand 

it has been endeavoured to show that ibe sfkhara of th* 
Northern Indian type of temple developed out of the Buddhist 
stupa, gradually boeofiiing elongated from the semi-globular 
mour^ through the various credal chaugca that took pla® 
during the early centurio of the first miHenniim uiuil it 
finally took the form of a spire or tower." This progre^ 
has been carefully traced by means of a nirmbw of graded 
authentic cxarnples illustrating that as Buddhism merged 
into Hinduism so the symbol of the chaitya eventually 
merged into the sikhara from the ceremcminl umbrella 
through the stupa to the tower. Another theory* based on 
the Fact that the tetnpk is not infrequenlly rdenred to as a 
rarha, or car. and so the sikhara may have been derii^ 
from the tall covering of the prooessional car (ratha} which 
containing an image of the deity was carried about on cere- 
moitiaJ occasions. G^ate V* Fig. 7). 

There is little appreciable diferenoc in architectural 
appearance between the temples of the Jains and those of 
the Hindus, except that the former preferred enclosed com¬ 
partments instead of open colunuied bolls* thus ensuring 
nwre seclusion for ibdf oereftKinial. Nor did the two major 
divisions of Hinduism, Stvoilje and Vahnuvjtc, aifbcl to any 
extent the temple structure. The devkx on the finial of 
the fikhiira distinguishes the temples of each system, the 
three pronged trident signifying a Siva temple, inside the 
odhi of whkh will be a fttiga or phaflk embkxn* and outside 
on the east* tn front of llw main eatraooc* an effigy* of the 


* Dr, Ronupras^d Chanda in KOi IT,, Cilcuni Jin. 1924. 

* Loo^iirst in **The afthe Cblwbo, 
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sacred bull (mmdi). On ibc other hAiul above ifie ^plte of 
ihe Vishnu temple will be a disc^ of wheel, and inside the 
sanctuary a stalue of itic deity. Other detenniiutiiig syrnbols 
are ihe ckdicatioii stone, which may be seen carved above 
the deorw^ of the saiKtum on Ihe centre of the linid, 
conesfx^ndmg to the keystone of an arth. Motrover, 
around the exicrior waUs of the sanctuary three imndpcd 
tmnses ore often cantd, one lh the centie of each skk, the 
fi^rc at the back and west eeneratly having seme connection 
with ihe particular deity enshrln^ withim The viiioiii 
ccnnpartmcnu comprising the general arrangements of the 
temple are usuaJty ett-ordinated axially^ being all built on 
one alignment running east and west, with the entrance to 
the eastr The edifice normally faces cast so that the early 
morning of the sun may pcnetmlc into the holy of 
holies, thus hlling ii with the fresh glory of the coming day,. 
Such conditions aho symbolise the entry of the god tnlo hit 
own temple of the world^ This s^^tem of orientatioii, how¬ 
ever^ is not so itrictly adhered to in the temp4^ of the JainSp 
whkh sometimes face the north. 

Aj the tempk building began to take form, it becofuci 
evident that it obtained some of its archhecttimJ character 
from the older product kmi of the Buddhists^ Such borrow¬ 
ing! are readily indentlhed in the doDoratrvt tneatm^t^ as 
for instiuiee the introduction of the dutitya ardi (k$tdiiX now 
reduced to a mere omomcnlal motifs and okher similar 
elemenLi, but the Bruhiimjika.1 temple Iwildcrs also brought 
not only onumcntitl forms but some portions of the Bud¬ 
dhist architecture itself into thetr Hindu conccptioniv CNT 
the iwo types of ^kldhist moriinnent^ the chaitya hall 
supplied lit lie tmptration^ ji wu too distinctive in its forma¬ 
tion and purpow To be readily adapted to other needs, 
although its unmntakabki vaulted roof oocasionatly survives 
in the lEindu temple, as for instance in the Tefi ka Mandir 
(cktenth ccnlmy) at Gwalior, and the singulirly intcrcitijig 
VaitaJ Dcul (e, SdOA.D.^, at Bhubanowar both cumpks of 
the northern style. In the souths Hindu shrines havinf the 
"" chaitya " roof wiih its apni^l end are not so rare, so much 
so that this form has been gjvcn the name of the cJephani 
back/' or GafapriikthakrUi, and is tHuitrated in the Chola 
temples of Somangnlam^ Manimartgolam (eleventh oentiary), 
Tennmt. and Magaralu, besides others at Chcasirb and 
Tiruparuttikundram already mentioned. These Dravidian 
examples were probably based on the rodc<ut model of the 
Sohadeva ralha ai Mimallapuram. On the other hand from 
the other Buddhist type, the vihara or monastety, the Hindu 
craftsmen seem lo have appropriated oeruuii architecluril 
forms of which they made considerable: use in their temple 
design, particulorty in the building of the Dravidian style. 
Atiributioos from Buddhist sources show theimeJvcs most 
r^inly in the pyramidnl character of the earlier tikhara. 
doubtleisly sui^ted by the diminohizig stories of the 
cnoimslcTy, w hich was composed of ranges of oelii or chapels, 
one above another around a sqmre court In the lemple 
these oeB» were coflvenlionalizfid and cottwled into orna¬ 
mental turrels arranged in tiers, while from the rentnd court 
may have been deri^ the pLUared hall monikpa. (Plate 
CU>, 

Although emphosii has been laid on thex disttnctkMB 
in itykt umkrtying the Eempic airhitcctuTe of the ooufitry 
as a whole were certain fundamental priociples whkh guided 
and controlled the art of buildtug in all its phaos. There 
is nolkeabk throughout ihe entire movettimt a staiKlardiia- 
tion of procedure, artistic and structural, impfyiug that the 
rnostef masons were working not only with cm geoeril 


understanding, but uho by means of some cornprehenSEVe 
and weU-dUibihhed teduikaJ code. This shows itself 
unmisiakably in the uniformity qf the style even where the 
buddings ore situated widely apaJl, or in the most remott 
localities. For instance thm is much the sanwt chameter 
in a lemple of Cujamt on the extreme wcsi^ os in another 
at Bbubaneswnr on the eastern seaboard^ or again In the 
vaBcys of the Himolaj'Bii foot-hillsv Even more renmrkiible, 
bowem^ b that a similar stylistic content reveals itself in 
the distant Indo-Buddhist tnonuinents of Java and Cambodia^ 
pofiiilatiiig that the Indonesian builders were moiivaied by 
the same system of aesihetic ideals. In all ihese structures 
there may be divcri^cncc in the kss material fonns, but in 
their broad aspect they express the same thought although 
In a different idioni. 

This coNordinaijocL of architectunU practice was brought 
about moifily by means of two indigenous institutions, both 
of which played a considerable part in the aesthetic develop¬ 
ment of the country ; these were the or guilds^ and the 
stipes^ or cafK>ns of art. Guilds in India were a very ancient 
organizalton, known to have been in existence os early as 
i1k seventh century B,C,, and therefore the oldest of their 
kind. At Brat the craft guilds were maintained by a sysloti 
of apprenliccs, whose namc^ anievasiks^ liief^ly " the 
bMrder/^ denotes that these young learners wwc not only 
pmfmiofially but domestkally coonecied with their master's 
estabbshment. ^(cr, berediiy becanM! the custom^ os each 
craB was specialired, and, like a family properly was handed 
down from father to ian+ The character of the building 
iJt not infrequenily necessiiated the local guild of masons 
being rnoved about the country^ and on some octoiions the 
magnitude of their task forced them to settle down near 
the site of their bbours for a gencTution or more, the great 
structure on whicb they wm engaged feeing the sole object 
of exhtemx. In thii way any Large arehiiectunil under¬ 
taking became on art centre from which a local sehool and 
style were derived. For exompk, in the group of temples 
at fUwuuniho {950-I050X and at Konarak {& 1150), it is 
posaible to trace the development of individiMl experience, 
distilled through long yeais of ** trial and error,"' during 
the gradual process of producing such monumental works 
of ut. 

Whal the guilds did for the practict^ the other iE^titu* 
tiosi, the professed to ^ for the theory. In their more 
compreh^ive form, the silpas were a vast and erudite 
compilation of canons for ^dance in all spheres of human 
impoftant section of which, howeverk concerns 
iisetf with aesthetics. At an early date some such regu- 
jatkmi appear to have existed in a hterary form, as mention 
» made of them in the BrahrmMh Sana of the Digha Nekaya, 

Dtabfues of the Buddha/" of probably the fifth century 
8.C. Laler^ these ancient aphorisms were co^fied into the 
sil|^, extracts from which have been preservied textually 
and may date from the sUih century A.D. There are bEMks. 
nmsdy in Sanscrit, profttsing bo be trajucripte of portioia 
of tm immense wort, copies of which were widely dislri- 
bated, os they have been found in the larmuaries of Tibet, 
^ Nepal. In the seetkm on Aestheiks the three 
of art^ opresrion are di^t with, namely Sculpture, 
ramting amt Arehitecltire. That portion renting lo the 
building art, the kkrftifojrm, or '* Rules of Architecture 
iHEirif) contains detailed dir^iom for the proper consiruc- 
lion M cvwy kind of budding, religious and secular, and 
mchidra an impowng array of technkol mfcs of proportwn 
and recondite prraeriptiOns, wth a fund of astronoinical 
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Fig. 3 

Shore Temple. Manwltapumm, Midras ; c. A. D. TDO. 


Fig. I 

Miihishmsur MundiUMi ; c. *50 A.D. 


Fig. 2 

Shore Temple, 
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calcubtioiu and rdigious invcepts. Bear^ unrasiakabta 
evidences of having been dfciaied by a ^mnatmg hioai^l^ 
they feeall the ordinances nf «he Holy Tnbunal whi^sto^ 
senWl over the art of Spain in the mediaeval pi^ with 
the result that the artists of both coiuilnes were feuciM to 
a t>rc 3 ^cribtd forniula. And as In Eiiroi» M tnowW^ 
and culture were in ihc hands of the Oiurctu ^ india irw 
outlook of men's minds was controli^ by pticsily mftuenrt 
as their Bathetic productions plainly testify. It was tne 
oractice therefore for the silpas to be commiticd to metno^ 
by the Indian artisans, and recited by, the nwsier^ii^n to 
his slaff while at work, thus constituting a technit^ nngua 
/rtmea, or workshop language. Such a system is ut aoQor- 
<Jance with that by which most instruction h conveyed in 
the east—the reiteration of passages from books, or the 
repeuiion of patterns in drawing, until ite leson becoi^ 
second nature. The silpos were designed to p)a« m t^ 
hands of the workmen an authorilatire text*book on the 
arammar of his an, which if faithfully followed trould nuke 
failure impossible. They were also inlendcd lo be a means 
of preserving the inner character of the crafts, and comiim- 
nicating ibis character wherever these crafts were practised, 
even in the most remote localities or over the seas. 

Corresponding in tome respects to the Inatire of 
Vitruvius, the Vastusastia displays the obs^nty of that 
famous Roman architect in his explanation of the pmeci 
numbers of the Greeks, many times intensified. 
seems Uitle doubt that, although compiled with the best of 
intentions, the laws of the silpas east their shadow over the 
am. so that they never fully recovered their earlier elast^ty 
and natural charm. In this oonneeiion. it may be remaAcd 
that at some time towards the middle of the first millimiuira, 
there appears to have been a spirit abroad, which aim^ at 
priestly control over all cultuial activities, the iron rand 
of religion being used to restrain complete freedom of «■ 
pression. That it also affected literature is proved by the 
Ahamkara, or '* Rules of Poetka," and th«a« are tnicalions 
that similar regulations were framed for the guidanre or 
several of the arts, it has been found that any such duel* 
ptine, operated by a fixed set of rules, is apt to emerge only 
duriiw periods of intellectual stagnation, and any system 
devised to compel upmslon to conform to oertani pre¬ 
ordained conditions, is bound to impair spontaneity of 
uttcrmifv The silpas fall into this category, with tbe result 
that they stifled initiative and struck at the very root of 
inspiration. Only the genius of the Indian workman rauld 
rise superior to suds circumstances—be mamtatned a living 
art, not because of the silpas, but in spite of them. 

The mag ie and mystery which many historical Ridings 
inspire, are, in India, attributed to tbe supemalural powers 
of certain mythical beings, or others of legendary fame. 
Some of tbe finest temples in Central India, are 
baii'e been raised hy an imaginoiy prince named Jakara- 
charya, to expiate the sin of kilting a Brahmin. Md n“Of- 
diogly be was fotced to spend twenty years of his life m 
this work. On the other hand, a common ^lanation m 
most parts of India for any unusual group of str^^ ». 
that they were produced in a single night ^ ^ Pa^vas, 
those famous sons of Pandu. tbe heroes of the Mahabharaia. 
In north Gujarat (he great temples are ascnl^Jo the piety 
of the celebrated ruler Siddharaja. King of Gu^t (mr, 
A D. 1125), and in Khandesh to tbe dynasty of the Gat^ 
rsW. Many temples in Ihe Dekkan are ^d to have ^ 
raj^ through the religious real of Himiadpant, a minister 
of king Ramachandra with the r«ult that some of them of 


the thirteenth century are rather vaguely styled Hemad^ntu 
Towering above aU there relatively lesser personalities, 
however, the great force which is universally recognired 
as divinely responsible for all mechanical and structuiul 
enterprises, is the god Visvaktmna, “ Lord of the Arts, 
the embodiment of creative power. He b the patron saint 
of the Indian aitifioer and eh ihiwe who work by t^ir han^, 
ooe day in dietr calendar being set apart for his woi^ip, 
when the tools and instruments of the craft are treated as 
objects of veneration. Throu^iout the Epics Visvnkartra 
figures not only as the great architeci of the universe, the 
master of the science of mechanics, but also as the welder 
of Agneyasira, or fiery weapon, ” the executor of a ihouMnd 
handicrafts, the carpenter of the gods, the fashiorar of all 
ornaments, who fornied the celestial chariots of the detlies, 
on whose craft men subsist, and whom, ^ a grot wd im¬ 
mortal goi they continually woiship." Visv^tarmas 
antiouity is referred to in the Rig Veda (X. 7^, “In the 
earliest ages of the gods, even as a smith, the Lord of ftayer, 
together forged this univerre- With such a personification 
of omnipotence as their presiding deity, it b not surprisiDg 
that skilM master craftsmen ore sometimes credited with 
magi^ powers. 


Very few indeed of the names of these master masons 
have survived, for Indian art as a whole, and twrticuLir^ 
its ardutecture, b anonymous, a fact which applies to the 
Hindus as wdl as to the Islamic productions. The name 
and character of the Indian genius who conceived and 
supervised the execution of that marvelous masterpKi^ 
the rock-cut temple of KaUasa. b unknown, and that of the 
Moslem ardUteci who much later plating that wigue 
monument the T^ Mahal b also matter for spc^lation. 
Much of Ihb w» due to the system by whi^ aicbti^iire 
was treated not so much as an art, but as a cr^ tra building 
was not the creation of one man, but the combmed and often 
equal efforts of several, each an expert in his profesion and 
each making hb ovkm particular wwitribution to the whole. 
Here and there a name has been preserved in the same 
manner as those of some of tbe leading master masons of 
the Gothic cathedrab have been handed dowiu wt not » 
the ""'nes of the great architects of Greece and the Renais- 
$ajiDC were known, each of whom was ihc iolc aiiQwr of 
ihe monument with the design and construction of whicb 
he was entrusted. 


Tbe constructional methods of the Hindra. iwt iin^e 
those of the Greeks, were of a simple but effective ord^, 
showing little inventiveness, or any serious attempt to solve 
structural problems. No efTofl was made to app^ to their 
building productions the principles of ^ equ^binim of 
forces in action by means of the arch, vault, or other ^ra- 
niral devices, which, instituted by the Romans, were by this 
time, being pul into universal practice by the architects of 
tha western world. Instead, the Indian craftsman, cling mg 
to hb own traditional technique and unmoved by the progress 
being made elsewhere, achieved hb purpose solely by the 
judicious observance of the laws of gravity, strength being 
obtained by moss supporting nutss. and stability by the solid 
RSbtance of weights acting only vertically, all pressure 
hwn g inuismilted directly downwards. In these dreums' 
iflT Twy mortar was unneoessaiy because it would have been 
of no use for dbtributing the pressure between the courses 
of the structure : it was thei^oie very tardy employed, 
with the result that all Hindu masonry b de^ibed as of 
tbe '* dry *' order. The Indian builder knew archilecture 
as a fine or liberal art, but not as a mechankBl art. He 
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secfns X0 hive resoublcd ihe nmsler mason of the Middle 
Ag» in Europe, relber ilian ihe architect of the Giwkt 


As 1 rule (he Indian masons prepared iheir building 
materiat not m the site of the structure, but in the quarp 
itself, often some considerable dislanoe away. Here tM 
ynu gh mass of stone, after being won from the living rock, 
was made into suitable sues and shapes _ by " 

groove wss siiiik along the line of the required division, aiwt 
holes jumped along this a few Inches part, Into^ holes 
thus fonrv^ wooden wedges were driven, which, on bwag wet, 
sweikd. and the Wodta split off in this mamwr. The fMing 
of these blocks was obtained by hammer'dressing, surfaces 
also being levelled by dhlselling parallel lin« with * large 
iron tool, afterwards with a finer one. The presence or 
numerous fragments of carving in some of Ow quarri^ 
as for enample on ihe Sil amnk ar hill in Dharvw, from whrth 
ouferop the stona used in the Gadng, Lakki^t. and DMbal 
temples awe attracted, points to the sculpture airo 
exocuiicd in the tlone-yaid. From here the bloss, rrmdy 
dressed To tevd beds and carved to pattern, were assembled 
on (he temple site, a staff of workmen being on lbe_spot to 
lay the stones in their proper cotifscs, and put the nntshihg 
touchm to the joints in the sculpture. Such a pro^ wotdd 
twcssiUite dctiilcd aiul aceunifi mcMuwticsiU being ikiauc 
available, while an early record shows that mo^ to 
were ul» wmelimes ptepated. In j 

tvlaled that an architect of the name of Sutadevi exhibited 
to his patron a model of a icmpk which he had butll at 
Pataliputia.* While the foregoing was the ^ncral practice 
of the builden. the alternative process was not unusual, as 
Uicre are tempte whidh indienie that the ma»^ was 
left boasted on the building, so that the carver could chi^ 
it into pattern on the stnicture itself. An instance of this, 
among others, » the devenih century tmple of Rg^rani 
at Bhubanesviar, where some of the carving i* marked out 
and left unfinished, thus showing that the Oriss^ ar^ 
psWerred the other method, whidi is the one abnost invariably 
followed in the WesL 


Whether it was through mudi of his life being passed 
in the quarry workshop under the shadow of the hill-side, 
his long apprentkeahip to ihe rodi-cut mode^ or his own 
innate aethetic sensibility, the Indian mason shows in his 
architectural compositions an nppmciatioii of the grandeur 
of mats and the rich value of shadows to a marked degree, 
A notable quality in much of the building art of India is 
that its linear aspect is subservient to its volume, the aim 
being mass Talher than line. It seems as if the imaginalion 
of the workman had received special stimulation from hlS 
cxperienc* in the field of rock architecture when, confronted 
by the fact lhaJ his ccnocplion lay imprisoned in ttw womb 
of the mountain, he summoned up all bis genius to bring 
about its release. Such an e-sperienoe added considerably 
to his powers. Few things could be finer than the gi^t roll 
cornice used with such rffect in many of his earlier works, 
os for instance in the eighth century Vinipaksha temple at 
Failadakal, a feature obviously inspired by a rock-cut 
prototype. Then the di^ribuUon, of the shadows, and the 
chiaroscuro gHierally ia his temple architecture, indicate 
also that for a coosldefablo period he was “ thinking in 
shadows/' when pre-oecupied with the rock-cut method. 
This condition communicated iLself to the tieatnxnl of his 
interiors, where, not satisfied with an attnosphera of reli- 
gious gloDin. some of his halls were filled with an intense 
darkness. Only on the occasion of a procession through 
the aislw ware these chambers illuminated, when the delicate 
Ifocery of the fretted ceiting, hitherto unseen, wu reveahaL 
and the images of the go^ were brouffbt to life as their 
sltedows moved to and fro, tit by the fitful tqrdiUght. Out- 
side were ihe projecting eaves (ekoi/ar), their wide surfaces 
protecting the facade from the fierce sunligdrt, and also 
Altering it from the heavy monsoon rain. Every portion, 
every effect, was the product of long years of ■pplkatton. 
Wherever it was to hts advantage (he Indian builder made 
the cUniate his handniaid, when this was impossible he used 
hia artistic ingenuity in providing against IL 


t K^kakoM. tranilited by C H. Tawny, p. 150. 
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CHA(TE* XIV 


the EARLV CHALUKYAN phase at AlHOLE. BADAMl. AND PATIADAKAL (A.D. (OO » 750)' 


I N a previous chupier tercneocc has brto made to the 
fact ihai tti Ihe ancienl township of Aihole in pharwar 
ihe« are indtraiicns thal this capital of u* early 
Chaltikyan dynasty was one of the^ gadle s of Indun t emple 
archiiecture. Such a probability ni^SlVWSii by 
examples, all of a diitiiwily incipicnl eharacier, and^erwietl 
apparently durins ihc iimi and sixth centuries A.D. Mosl 
of them are lemple'* of the roofed order, and simiJM" 
therefore to those of the Gupta style of the northerly 
latitude, thus displaying a charactenstic which implies m 
early stage in the pfocess of evolution of this structure. In 
the ChaluJcyan temples other stages of development iti^ 
aliO be traced. For instance in the most primitive of ^1, 
the shrine is in the body of the building, wth nothing on the 
exterior to mark iis position from outttde, Afterwards a 
lower was added ox er the shrine, not only to give thU cen la 
feature dignity, btii also as a means of disiinguishing the 
temple from other buildings. Later, the sipirw, or ceUa, 
was contained in a structure projected from tw watern end 
of the temple and surmounted by a tow«. This last devel^ 
meat caused the siihciuary to form a kind of anrwKe attached 
to the body of the temple, the shrine and tower combined 
comprising that portion of the structure known as the vimana. 

All these Stages may be studied in the vmous temple 
at Aihole, white the beginning Of that significant fMiure. 
the sikhara, is also observable. It is not improbable that 
an early phase of ihe tower (tonsisted of a «ries of motodings 
or courses of masonrv of a very simple order, dimmishing m 
they ascend, thus laking the shape of a stepped (^nurud, 
truncated above and crowned by a ribbed stone^^M smwi^h 
several smaller shrines on the site. (Plate LVI, Fig* 4). t 
one of the earliesi. judging by its primifive appearan^ to 
assume the sikham fo'ffn is iTui-t over Ihc Dui^gJi 
when oompleit* insicad of being curved in outline^ p in ™ 
iatcr cJtamptes, a ilmosi sirajihi-iided, Sdcc an eiongat^ 
pyramid, but inclined inwaid at the aptt lo support the 
fluted linial (amaiit a Large rib^ stone now ihto^ 
down and lying ai ils fcrfrt. There is pn^hmg singul^y 
IntCKSiinK in the fnrma lion of this twnpk, partjcularly m 
supcrpositioii of iis distuKtly Hindu towr ou an apsidjd 
itnjclure obviously derived from a Buddhist crailya halL 
rnaie XXXVIn>. Another at AihoK the 
hai also been provided with a sikhara, although m 
instance it is not raised on an aps^ but over a ^uane 
On ttw front nr eastern face of the sikhara, theft is a portion 
projected and shaped Uke a clmitya-areh, with a cir^n^ 
Md sunk in the centre, Thb paMl rontuins a orved 
fietire-composition of the god Siw dunemg tiw J®]”™' * 
represenuiion of a vigorous performiUKe aiinbut^ to the 
deity when in revchy. Afierw^ds, t^ 
was gradually ea tended into a kind of gabte, and hecante 
the twf of the vestibule in the temple interior. It 
tiDied that mosi of the vtkharas at Aihok ^ m llw northern 
Of Indo-Aryan style, and may have^tn 
the locaioafisnten. but the pnimtive sunplicity of their 
design is manifest. (Plate XLVt, Fig. 1). 


in addition to Uw series of Indo-Aryau spires at Aihole. 
there ire several examples of the contrasting or DravidiM 
style of temple, as for instance, that numbered S3, and the 
Jaina temple, No. 39, as well as ^ Meguti templ^e l^mg 
a date equivatent to A,D, 634, ai^ tufened to ui Cltaptef Xi, 
But the remains of these are so incomplete they oidy sulfice 
ro indicate they belong to the southern mode, thal most 
■ distinctive feaiii«. the tower, being in ea^ ow. m a *»«?« 
of rain. For a very early mampte of the Dravidian style lA 
this region, it is necesaaiy to turn to the town of Badimi, 
situated some fifteen miles from Aihole, and the seat of the 
Chalukyan dynasty at a slightly later date, Her^ Mong a 
cluster of temples and shriiKS three miles west of the town, 
is the temple of Mahakutiavara, whidi from m^ptronal 
evidence ippean to h^vc been built btfure A-tDi 6u 0. It is 
a small and almost insignificant edifi^ but it is instruenw 
because the tower is complete, and shows this fwtum with 
an octagonal domical fiiual. and surrounded ^ **”.5' 
miniature shrines, all illusim^ve of an ewiy pha« m the 
evolution of the Dravldian sikhara. But a larger and sj^tly 
more develop^ structurt of much the saM type, although 
undoubtedly of a somewhat later date, is a • 

spur of the rugged hills which overlook the town of Badami 
it^lf, and kn^wn as ihc Malcgiui-Sivalaya, In itw tower 
of this temple also, the domical fimal is octagonal, and 
supported by a series of small shrines as to the previous 
example. The Mategitii temple, however, implm son^hmg 
more than a mere confirmation of a stage jP? * 

structure of considerable appearance, besid« cotitaraing 
much informative material. It is not 
feet in length, but is a massive solid production evidmtly 
built to withstand the elements in its expose 
Consisting of three compartments—oelb, assembly hall, Md 
porch, the two former square in plan—its bwvy monolithic 
pillars, ponderous bracket capitab, broad siring-wurseSr and 
overhangiiiE roll cornice, are all suggestive of the rock-cut 
tradition. Yet imposed on these starkly ekmcnla 
feaiures Is a certain aavoimt of scvlpiufc* ni Dorocf?^ 

and niches, which, althoug^i not exactly refined. 
a spirit and action implying youth and movemenu There is 
an air of restrained power in this structure and a 
stability wbich makes it appear as part of the rock on which 
it is built. (Plate XLII, Fig. 1}, 

On another spur, a short disumce fmm the foregoing, 
is a smaller temple, of much the same ly^ and whic^ in 
view of its crude construction, may be of an earlitf date. 
But the finial of its sikhara is square, not r^gonal, a fact 
which on the other hand may (»int to a Further sta^ of 
development. This temple, which is nametess, is touch 
ruined, its interior b exposed so that it b no longer a 1i™g 
structure but a mere shell. Yet from tbac remains, like 
an anatomial speeimen, it b possible to study more readily 
its composition and wnstructionaJ system. In Plate U, 
Fig. 2. the detaib of the temple are laid bare, showing its 
central cells nntained within a processioiial passage, and 
in front the pillared hal) covered with a sloping roof. The 


» Chctitkxm Arftdiftiurt by H. CouseiiS : Areh, Survey of India, Vol. XLrt. 
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masonry is almosi sava^ly simple in its chaiaclcr, whik 
flic ^tifAVflgaiit use of the imlerial gives k a irrii^lithic 
appearance^ ALihou^ peduips not $o primiiivc as il se«ms^ 
thw who produced this building were not e^pcrt-masQna 
or UnUhed manipuiatdrs of stone. 

Thee two temples not only overlook the town of Badami^ 
but they also face towards t^ series of rodc-cut halls des¬ 
cribed in Chapter XU a-nd dating from the latter port of the 
sixich oeniiuy. In comparing the Malegitti tempk aiKlI its 
namekss neighbour, with the rock-cut examples it is diffkiilt 
to realize that ihc fomnef were executed probably a century 
later than Ibc Uitler, The inrerioHty of the stmctimil in¬ 
ductions as a whok, but partkukrly of the design and work¬ 
manship of the pillaci is most noticeable. There is somethiitg 
very prirocvnl in ibc square plain shafts and heavy bracket 
i^pitali of the porch^ in these buildings specially when 
contrasted with the refinement of ihe Ruted pillars and 
elabDraidy moulded struts of the rock-cut twills. The 
clumsiness of the later work when comixired with the skilled 
execution of tM earlkr, implies a retrogression in oonoeplion 
■5 well as in technique. But the exfoliation is that two 
such Dppostng torrm of productiofi are evidenoc of the great 
change that wns taking place at this juncture in the building 
arlp i change whkh weni to the very root of architectural 
pniclKe. Hitherto architectural form had been determined 
by the rock-cut rnethodi petntanenoe being assured by the 
stability of the cliff side. Thb system was now about to be 
superseded by the use of stone masonry* Such a change 
was however not destined to be a revolutioiuuy one, the 
process being very gradual, as the rock-cut method was to 
persist for several succeeding centuries. But rock-archi- 
tccture hud by this time bcoi developed until it had achieved 
a hi^ standard of achtevcmenl, while on the other hand 
the art of building with blocks of slonc was rdativeiy in ils 
infancy. One «n almost imagine the surprise of the rock- 
•euticm on seeing this new meihod, which they no tlouhi 
felt was a tntnsitory cxpedictit comportd with the lasting 
qualities of their own performanoH. For although lcN>kcd 
upon In the prwni age as a oommon procedure, the art of 
placing one atone on anolher so as to form a strong and 
thapdy siructure had to havt its beginning. And moreover 
whCT Biially pcrfecled. masonry buiklingi wm more pliant, 
mote ductile^ and in certain respecu even more lasling than 
the sometimes crumbling rock. But apart from ils ta^nical 
qualities, masoruy construction brou^t a new archiiectutal 
content into the tempk scheme^ for its very nature cmp4ied 
the irnpoiftam conception of an exteriof ckvatkni, an aspeset 
and dimension hitbeno liitk known lo the mck aiehitoci, 
who dealt almost exclusively with interiors. From the 
diBcrenoe in the principles of the two methods, the one an 
art of building up. the other of cutting down, rt seems fairly 
oertain that each was tn the hands Of a scpaTaie guild of 
workmen. Operating independently according to their own 
particular technique. Not that they omitted to leam from 
one Bitoiherp the course of both arts shows that thetr was a 
rmitual undOTtanding in the mauer of ardiitectuml style, 
but in practice they did not oombine, th^ progre^ed on 
paralkl lines. 

The next stage in the developniaii of the building art in 
these parts may be studied in ihc tempts of Paitadakol. the 
third of the Chidiikyan capital seats. Pittadakal is distant 
ten miles from Badami. and. tm the assunrption lhai the 
transfer of the capital look place aAer (he capturt of the 
town in 642, it seems fairly ontairi the carfkr temples 
on this site went executed during the last half of the seventh 


century. But the Chalukyan dynasty r^ched the hei^L of its 
power under the kings Vuayaditya (696-733) and Vikrama- 
ditya II (733-46)^ so that die actual meridian of the style at 
Pattadakal was attaint in the hrst half of the eighth century. 
At Paitadakfl!, temples of no mean oridcr» and in both styles 
of architecture are foimd side by sick; a phenonienon which 
would be almost equivalent in mediaeval Europe to Gothic 
and RenaLssanoe churches being built in juxtaposition and at 
Ihc same tioKh Moreover certain of the» temples which are 
in one style, contain architectiiral details belonging to the 
other contrasting style, implying that the buildings represented 
a stage of evolution before Ihe conventions of both had been 
dchoiieiy established. There urn ten temples of consequence 
nt Faiuidakal, four of which ore in Ihc Indo^Aryon or northern 
styk^ and six in the Dravidian or soudiemt as follows :— 


13VTX3.ARYAN 
Papanath Temple (c. 650), 
Jambnlin^ 

Kar^esvar^ (Karsiddhcsvaia). 
Kosinath, (Kasivisvanaiba)* 


DRA VIDIAN 
Sangomeswar [c. 725). 
Vimpaksha (c; 740). 
Mollikarjuna (€. 740), 
Golagnath (c* 740). 
Sunmeswar* 

Jain temple. 


Two of the temples, the Papanath and the Vimpaksha, am 
larger and more important than the others ; the fonner ts 
certainly the ol4«, and it is not iinprobabk that it was built 
as the chief lempk soon after the capital was founded, 
possibly before the end of the seventh century. Apparently 
dedicated in the first instance to Vishnu and Surya, it seems 
to have been converted aTierwands to the worship of Siva. 
The other large kmplc, that of Ylrupaksha, is shown by its 
ir^criptions to have bei^ built during the reign of Vikraina- 
ditya II, so that its mean date would be about A.D. 740. 
It is dedioiifid to Siva and may therefore have been built 
to take the place of the previous example when the Qialukyan 
dyntwiy appears to have changed over from Voislrnavism to 
Saivisni. It is of some stgnificanoc that of ihese two tonples^ 
Papanath in the Indo-Aiyan style is dedicated to Vishnu^ and 
Viiupaksha in the Dravidian style was buth for the worship 
of Siva. 


The lerripic of Ripon^th. both in its plan and in eleva¬ 
tion, bears every indkatioa of a conception Ln course of 
formatiotu (Plate till. Fig. 1). In general appearance 
it is a long low composition scene ninety feet in length, with 
a tower at its easicm end too small and stunted to be m 
good p^portion with the remainder of the buildings Much 
of the inoonsisicney of iu exterior design is hroughl about 
by the illogiail armtigement of the plan, which illustmtet 
pcrceplibly the uncertainty that existed at the tiine as to the 
correct disposiijon of the maiii elements of the structure and 
their relation to one anoiber. In this instonoe the vestibuk; 
or mmrah, is at fault, as the compartmedt is (oo large : 
it lokn the shap>e of a square court, conlaining four pillars 
widely set, so that Instead of forming a connecting antecham¬ 
ber. it becomes a supplementary assembly hall, (Plate LV, 
Fig. I). It is this disproportion in the pkn that his produced 
a corresponding di^ropcition in the elevation. Turning 
to Lhc more detailed treatmcnl of the different ports of the 
Faponath temp}^ ihe Lnterior presents that massive solid 
charscier, both iii the bulk of its waUs and paniculdriy in 
fhe shape of Its piltars, whkh suggests not only the rock-cut 
tnOuenre, but ako something elemental. The latter quality 
IS shown in ttitoin of the lat^ details such as bracks and 
struts half hidden in the upper gjootn^ in the form of super¬ 
natural crealmcs, recalling some phase of prehistoric evolin 
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Srinivasanalurp Trichirmpoty Diil- t Tcmplfl of Kciranj^nathit ; c. A-O. 
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D 2 TftKira.inp Tanjofc Disl. : Al 4 nkira Nf^nikpa in AiyT*i.' 4 (c*v 2 ra Temple ; c. AJl>. 1350. 
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tion of whidi all that oow remains arc Hke the nightmares 
of E chlldt vaEiie» awe-inspiiing noemories. 

The exterior ticaiment of this building i& of much the 
same nature, but more readily explained. Over the ouicr 
vvalls U a heavy cornice above which is a parapet of oma- 
nienial shrines, while below is a substantial basemefU fom^ 
of bold stnng-courscs carried round the structure, hkt 
powerful b^ds binding the whole compositioii together^ 
It is however in the broad space between these upper and 
lower members, in a word* the “ filling," of the outside wail 
surface that the roosl insUoicUve architectonic sculpture has 
been applied. This consists of a r^Uiion of a feature 
derived from a poiticulaf type of shrine, originally in thice 
dimenslora, but now translated for decorative purposes 
into a bas-reliei Each niche is composed of two pilian* 
a cornice, and a tracerkd canopy, the last beinfi casenlially 
of liido-Ar>an extraction. Although all these detail 
especially the mural shrine motif, are piecing features Ln 
them^ves, their disposiUDn on (he building shows no 
special knowledge of architectural design : ^ fad that the 
decorative shrines arc regtmentated over thirty times round 
the huilding. is evidence of a poverty of idc^ and an igno- 
raoct of spacing and correct disiributioti whkh can only be 
attribute to inexperience. How these Inconsistencies were 
corrected will ^ explained in the next example. (Plate LUI, 
Fig. Ih 

It was probably less than fifty years after the foregoing, 
that the temple of Vimpaksha was producedp bat the progress 
made in sindi a lelatively short penod in architectunil compo¬ 
sition is noteworthy. (Plate LllI, Fig- 2). So much so 
that it has been implied the increasing power of the Chaluhyon 
rnlers enabl^ them to call in outside experts to aid the local 
artisans in therr building efibrfs. If this is correct it was 
help of a nature which oould only have been obtained from 
those in the employ of the contemporary Padava rulers on 
the eastern seaboard, where a moveminit not unlike that 
now being described was also taking place. That there 
were close contacls bciwcen the Chalukyana and the Pallavas 
is a matter of hutorical knowkdge, and that these influ¬ 
enced the architectural productions of the two peoples has 
also been a sub|ocl of considerable research, Confirmaiion 
of these infliicnoes is presumed to be derived from two 
sources (a) the evidence of inscriptions, and f6) points of 
style. With regard lo the former there is an mscription rsn 
ihe Popanatha temple which reads that one Oialtara^Revada' 
Ovajja of the Sarvasiddhl Acharyas, and presumably the 
architect of the temple, was a builder from the south, po^i- 
bly, thou^ not rwcessarily in the Tamil country, and that 
he was also versed in the technicai praetkes hitherto only 
known to a certain guild of Kanarese stoiK-masorw. Two 
inscripltons on the Virnpalcsha tempk also relate to a cra^ 
man fram the somhcni oouniiy who built th^ temple tor 
the queen of ViJtramaditya+ and whose qualifications are 
d^ned in the most fulsome terms. But in no sense can 
these make it quite clear as some authorities have inter- 
preled, that ifw Chalukyan king Viltranviditya II, when he 
conquered the Palla^a capital of Conj«vcnim in T40, ™ 
so struck by the archifoctural masterpiece of the Kailasnatha 
temple, that he brought back with him a Tamp architect 
who was responsible for the Pollava ckments In the two 
temples built by his queens at Patiadakil. As a matter of 
fact there is in these temples no contribution “ from the 
Dravidian style that was not already in regular use m the 
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Chalukyan country, the only new feature being ils oombi- 
oatjon of elements from both the local styles which preriously 
seem to have inflkaenml one another remarkably UttSe/"^ 
What hai^ned was that andutecture, as this art devciopod 
in the south of Indio, evolved, appropriated!, devised and 
invented certaiii forms which eventually rsoIvW tficnuclyes 
into buildings now known as in the Dravidian style. During 
this early primitive period intcreouise between the various 
peoples of the south led to inulations and hoirowings, the 
system of universal technical canons and of craftsmen*s 
^ds were (he meaiu by which thb intereoiirw was main¬ 
tained ui the ipherc of the building art, and in this manner 
the aiylc of architecture in the rc^ons of the souih come 
inio bcing. 

It becomes tokrably clear therefore that the much 
improved ^teign and execution of the Virupoksha tcntple 
were mainly due to the purposeful application of the 
Oialukyon buildeirs to the task in hand,, who, during the 
ensuing intervals, made it an occasion to acquire much 
practical proficiimcy. This is seen in the better proportions 
and adjustment of the plan* with its resultant effect on the 
exletnal formation of the building. Although by no means 
a finished exposition of the c^entlal i^rts of (he temple 
system* the siK and position of the vcstihule* ipciuding the 
junction of the shrine^hamber with (he pillared haJU are 
logical and wcll-conoeived^ and mark a distinct advancen 
Such an arrangement represents however only a stage in the 
temple devdopmcnl. For the final achievement in this 
direction it k neocaaory to oompore it with the Chalukyan 
temples of the early raediaeva! period, as for instaflce the 
pr^uctions at Kiikkanur and Lukkundi of ihe twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (Chapter XXX), where the emire 
composition is shown fully maiured (Plate LV, Fig. 1). 

None the less there is a bold beauty in (he aptrarar™ 
of (he VirtJpaksha lempk as a whok. which is bsl seen in 
the cxiedor* Ii is a comprehensive scheme, as it consists 
not only of the central structure, but of a detached nandi 
pavilion in front and is contained within q enclosure 

entered by an appropriate gateway. Larger in sire than ihe 
previous exom^ as it mcasnrea one hundred and twenty 
f«t from the front of the poreh to the back of the shriiw> 
owing to its balanced composition it is much more pkasing 
to llw eye. This sadsfactory clTocl has been obtained by 
ueating the building as a imity, so that there is a definite 
coherence and rhythmic grouping of its parts* On the other 
hand, there is still that heavy solidity characteristic of all 
such early works, hut here Li is relieved by an mor^ in ih& 
amount and quality of the sculptured omamenlalioa* This 
plastic decoration resolves itself into several dasscs of work¬ 
manship and it icems not jmpnobabte that it was the handi¬ 
work of as many separate groups of crarLsmen. There is 
the purely architectural detail, such as mouldings, pilasters, 
cornices and brackets^ evidently prepared by the mason's 
own artificers ; the floral scrollwork together with the fkhly 
pailemed perforated windov«*thc pfoducrion of men specially 
troBied in omamentol toirving; the bold animal supports ctus- 
dkd by arUsoiis accustomed to large schemes : the intricate 
iKt^rcliers of ligurei-subjects requiring technical skill combin¬ 
ed with a kfiowledge of mythology; and finally Lhe fall sired 
statuary in the pa^s and niches obviously designed and 
mouIrM by the masted-sculptors of the lime. The character 
of this ornanaentatton, and the manner in which it is applied 
bespeak more than ordinaiy knowledge, Although lavishly 


1 Bunetin of lhe Madras Gownmeot Minounc by F H. Giavdy and T. N. fUnufdiandrack VoL in, Pt L Madras 1^34. 
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dupoicd, it u so skilfully co-oniiiuioi wiUi the rest of the 
stfycture ihai no pan sui be said to show where the buiidini 
art ends afld the pkuUc an hegirup The sculpiore hows 
into the iirx^iEKtuie ia a oontintious daeiplined stream. 
& harmoTiioiis ti the entire conoeptkin i; ooaveys the impress 
lion that the darpeat emotions of tls creators were concen- 
[rtted on its production. The mnount of thought expended, 
not only on the whoIe« but on each deudf is inciwibte ; 
every anc of iti grey wcaiherwm stones^ tn spite of the 
pwage of centunes, is yet warm with life and feeJing. The 
Virup^sha temple is one of those rare buildings of the pa^ 
in which the spirit still lingers of the men who conedved it 
and wrought U with their hands. (Plate LlIK). 

li is nuunly in the application of this architectural 
embdlishniwfit to the sttwtnral back^ound of the temple 
that progiess is most marked. Spedatly is it noticeable 
in the treatment of the exterior walls, and more particularly 
in the area known as the filling,''^ already referr^ to in the 
ptoious nampk. This expanse of wall surface between 
the basement and the comke, in vkw of its prominent 
position in the structure as a whole, invites very considered 
treatments Here it has been divided up by means of pilasters, 
somcitmcs singly and at other places in pairsp into wdb 
proportioned.spiices, the intervening panels being enrkhed 
by the iniidouction of niches AUernating with perforated 
windows^ A eomparbon of the scheme of the wall surface 
with that of the Papanath exampk is an Index of the gain 
tn the art of ambitcctumi mural docomtioo, which has L^en 
place linoe that temple was built. But there is soi»cihing 
more than a mere improvcincnt in the nature of this fiUiog, 
there is a difference in the type of unit fonning the basis of 
the composition. This unit^ or fimdnmcziial element, is 
the ornamental shnne or Where, in ihe Papanath 

icmpk, thisc were of the Indo-Aryan kind, in the Virupaksha 
they are of l>nividian characier. The style of each temple 
is, therefore;^ not only dehned by the shape of the tower, 
or even by the pmeral forumtion of the stnictufe, but also 
by the "order*' expressed in the shrine-like niches on its 
walls. In 1 word the temple is a drvelopcnent and elabora¬ 
tion of the aboriginal shrine. The northern order of niche, 
as in the Fapanaih exampk, is distinguished by the character 
of its canopy, whkh is made up of multiples of a smatl 
decorative ch^tyn arch^ grouped so u to form i triangular 
pattern. (Tlate UV, Fig. &). On the other hand the 
Dravidian nkbe has as tti underlying pdncipk a canopy 
adapt^ from a singk dmitya-arch motif, as illustrated on 
the Virupaksha lempk. 

One other pomi relating to these " orders em e r ge s 
in the early tempks, wlikb, although small in itself has 
cDRsidcrabk signrheanoe. A close examination of the 
pilasters cm the exicrw reveals an unusuat con^vention in 
their design. This is a narrowing or constricti^ of the 
upp^ end of the sha^ where it joins on to the capital. Tt is 
possibk that such an inward curvature, seen below the neck 
moulding and forming a kind of ihouJder* originated from 
the campajiifoim eoitiours of Asoka*s bell capital, and Is 
ftrsl observabk to ■ very slight ckgree in the ptllars on the 
verandah of the rock^ut vihara No. 2 at Kaiii. (Plate XI, 
Fig 7). Afterwards thia neck and shoulder shape became 
more pronounced on the ptllars of the souihcm style and 


wherever wry may be accepted as the sign manual of the 
Dravidian order. One exception at least may be noted, 
singularly enough in on* of the Jujildings now being desert- 
be<L The pdastens on the extenrf of the Papanath temple 
are of this partiojiar type, thus 'recording a symbol of the 
Dravidian order on an Jndo-Aryan simctuie. But such an 
apparent sokeism only serves in prove that at this early 
siage a few of the ardiiiecEuraJ proprieties of each style 
were still undetermined. There is one other oichitectufal 
feature on tlie Virupaksha temple worthy of note. This is 
a structure rising above the parapet at the back of each of 
its porches, and which has been indentihed as an embryo 
gGpuram^ that monirmcnlaL gaiehead which dominates all 
the approaches to the Drsvidina temple, and one of the most 
striking productions in the architecture of the south. Here 
its final formation is observable, afterwards to develop into 
the horns and scroll motif on the topmost roof of these 
towering entrance pylons. ^Chapter XXI. 

It has been shown that the centre of the irchitectural 
movement associated with the Early Chalukyans was corilin^ 
to the triad of ancient capitab, the seats of this dynasty in 
Dharwar, But a minor developmcrLt of a somewhat simikr 
character took place, whkh, although in the same region, 
yet is an appreciabk distance away from the rountaid head. 
At Akmpur, a village on the w«t bank of the Tungabhadm 
river in the Raichux district of Mysore State, is a group 
of tempks almost identkal with some of those described 
above.^ These temples are six in number, and are sitimtad 
inside a fortified enclosure in the same maTinEr as at Aihole. 
They arc however more in the style of the Papanath at 
Palladakai, as th^ have Indo-Aryan sikharas, and may 
accordingly be assigned to the same date as that example, 
namely the latter half of the seventh century* Of no great 
size, as the largest only occupies a roctangk 75 feet by 50 feel, 
they are structurally very complete as the walls and spir« 
are In B ^nished state, and there k a hnUl in the form of a 
fluted omok jjfe, in position on most of them. Although 
appearing to be a modified reproduction of the Papanath 
type, in plan and Ln their interior arrangements they show a 
certain indivEduaUiy^ illustrating what seems to be a local 
tranifestatiorL of the styk. In the shape and position of the 
pillared hall and the shrine chamber, the Alamput structures 
are not unlike the rock-cut temple of the Elavana-ka-Khai in 
the Ellora group (Chapter XVh also of the sevi^th century. 
That is to say the inierior consists of an oblong hall with the 
shrine at one end, a colonnade of pillars fonning a nave and 
Btiks in from, and a processional passage the whole way 
round. The ptlkn are not so massive in their proportions 
as those in the rock-cui example, bejng tolerably slender and 
graceful, but they are decorated in the sanB manner, with 
the Irydo-Aryan vast and foliage capital in evidence, a motif, 
as already shown, associated with the productions of the 
Gupta regime. This small group at AJampur, besides 
throwing further light on the gradual forrmtion of the temple 
iksign, aho ceveaB some kind of ihought-trartsm^ion in 
the tkid of architectural expression. In a straight line a 
hundred miks ai^y to find a small replica of the main 
movemcni^ but with no ncoountabk association, is an ex- 
perieiwe. although remarkable, yet not altogether unknown 
in Endian art hwlofy. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ROCK-ARCHITECTURE : THE HNAt PHASE 


<AD,600to900) 


B y the Kvcnth ceniury, ihowa in the previous 
chapter, the iit of buildiriK by means of dressed stone 
niasonry ^d already considerably advat»»d in 
certain pans oF the countiy. Yet in spite of the progress 
made in the sphere of constmciional ardilieetuf«p the rock- 
cut form of expression had in the course of many yean 
become so inhe^L a traditiop that it ooniuiMed lo be pf^ 
tised until almost mediaeval times. So much so that during 
the period from the seventh to the tenth cenmms the most 
notable development of nock-architecture took place. An 
explafiation of this method persisting and surviving in India 
after the rest of the known world had become protici^t in 
the more rational mode of building produclioiip may be 
traced to a condition of comparative isolation which appeart 
to have pievaited at the Uioe. Intercourse with other cjvi- 
liMtions had tended to be rare and intermittent, so that new 
experiences were not readily acquired. But (mother 
perhaps more important factor that encoarag^ this ancknt 
procedure, and ^ve it so long an existence in India, was 
contained tn the instincts of the people ihemselvcs. For it 
is fairly datr that the rock temples were eminently suitable 
to their religioiiSi susoeptibilitks, the dmi-lit oolunined hahii 
crowded with immemc shapes indcstrucUbk and hewn out 
of the earth iisdf* when compared with their own puny 
selves, filled them with fear and fasdnation oombined The 
solemn mysteiy of these great colonnaded caverns, yet 
orderly and symmetrK^ in thdr formation, would appeal 
to minds Emagifiaiive and incensdy Toceptivt^ an Iniiaie 
menial condition to which the impassioned nature of their 
ait plainly 

This final manifestation of rock-architectuie in India 
was confined to thme localities : (1) Ellora, where excavated 
under the Buddhists had been already in course of 
production for two himdied yean {Chapw XU}; f2) the 
islands of Ekphanta and Salscttc near Bombay : and (3) a 
development under the Pallava dynasty, the nitert of ■ 
kin^om approximatiiig geographically to the modem 
State of Madnis. As the works of the last named form 
the opening phase of the Dravidian style as a whak, they 
are referred to in the next chapter. The rodc-cut groups now 
to be described are the BrahmanicaJ and Jain series at Ellore, 
ami the Brahmankal exaitij^ei at Ekphanta and SaJsette^ 
all excavated between the seventh and the ninth ocnlurics. 

It was early in the seventh centu^. when the activitks 
of the Maha>'arLa Buddhists on this site were dmwing fo a 
dose, that the Hindu hkracchy began in their turn to prepare 
a series of columned halls in mudi the same ardiitectuml 
slyk as the Buddhist, but adapted to suit thetr own rtmalistk 
net^ The Brahmankal group at EILoni extends along the 
w^i face of the hill for about half a mile, and consists of 
slKteen excavations numbered 13 to 29 l^Plate XXV). The 
principal examples are l (No. 14) Ravana-ka^Khai or 
Abode of Ravana. the demon king of Lanka (Ceylon) ; 
(Ko. 15) Das Avatafp or the Ten Icicanmtiofts of Vishnu ; 
{No. 16) the Kailosa or Sivi^s Paradise : (No. 21) Rameswani. 


or "^Lord of Rama""; (Noh 29) Dtimar Lena, sometimes 
called Sita's Nani, or Bath of Sita. These resolve themselves 
ns follows, into four diiTerent types, most of them apparently 
taking their various shapes in order to oonfonn to the chan¬ 
ging requiremenis of the creed : (n) the primitive, and 
evidently owing much to the Buddhist vihani, being merely 
a pillared portico with a oclla beyond, gs for example the 
Das Avatar {No. 15). (M Similar to the preceding but with 
the cella bokted by means of a passage round it, as in the 
RiVMia-ka Khai, (No. 14) and Rameswara (No- 21). 
(c) Another style in which the shrine ts isolated but standing 
in the centre of a crudfoim hoU, the whole having more than 
one entrance, as in the Dumar Lena (No. 29), (The temple 
at Eiephantu. and also the Jogeswara in Salsette are of this 
type), id) The culmination of the rock-cut method taking 
the form not of an excavated series of galleries as in each of 
the previous examples, but one in which a structural temple 
is copied in all its det^ as tn the moitofiihic tempk of 
Kailosa (No. 16). 

The bi^i and finest of the first type (a), and ate the 
most important as U is the only Brahmonical example in l¥«i 
stories, is the Das Avatar (No. 15K This temple is approach¬ 
ed throu^ a lock-cul entnmoe which opens on to a Large 
iiregular-shaped oourtyard having a detached ^rine in iU 
coitre. Thm is a dwrwxy on the kft of this oourtyaM 
kading to a square compartment suitoiinded by odts 
oomprising the quarters of the sacristan and store-rooms for 
the reception of the ritualistic vestments and uteiisils. The 
detached ^rte is a laige and irnpohant feature of the 
exterior, probably intend^ for a nandi ima^ (the bujl of 
Siva), and is in the form of a square four-pillared paviliqu 
surrountte by a verandah with a fight of steps at front 
and rear. Beyond dib rises the facade of the tmpk, the 
two mam defined by two rows, one above Uie other, 
of square pOlan, recalling a similar amm^ment in the 
frontage of tte Tin TTial monasl^ in the Buddhist group. 
A short flight of steps gives admission to ihe ground floor 
which consists of a oomparunent 97 feet wide by 50 fed 
arKl containing 14 square pilMrs. A staircase on the 
left oommunkates with the upper story^ a fine rectangular 
hall 105 feel by 95 feet having the large cumber of 44 piJJart 
to support its fiat roof. These pillars are arranged in six 
rows of nine cadi, with (wo addidonal ones at Uk for cod 
qI the central aisk to form a shalow vestibuk leading to a 
square odla enshrining a lingam. The whok of this portion 
of conoeption is rcmaikabk for the plainness, of its 
treatment the pOlars, save the two in front of the vcslibuk 
which are eiiborately carved, bemg square prisms 

with fiat abacus capitals^ The architectiua was howeva 
only the fi™ework* or setting, for the handiwork of the 
sculptor, whose skill is displayed In large sunk panels spaced 
out between pilasters at ragulof intervals around the walls. 
Ifl each of these deep square reoKses is illustinted, in exceed¬ 
ingly hold relkf, some striking episode from Hindu mylho* 
(ogy. ihore on one skk being mostly Vaishnava, whik on 
(be other they are entirely Saivite, The eflect of sucb gigamtie 
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figum pATtJy hidden by (he d&rloias suid shadawy obscurity 
of ihc pifilafcd aMea is suprsnely dramatic. 

The tecond type of cnicavQted hall, the kind distinguished 
fay a praeessional path around (he shrine, is represented by 
two fine exampli^, (he Ravana-ka-Kiini (No. 14) and the 
Rameswana (No. 21). but except (hat both have this gonidor 
fqr ambulation, d^ have little dse in oommon. Thp 
Havana-ka-Khai k very simpfe in plan, the whole of it 
occupying a regular reeiangic 52 foet wide by S7 feel deep, 
two^thirds of the space In front bang taken up by the pilUred 
hiJL, the remainder by the ahrino. Around the pthartd haJl 
b a TOW of columns with a double tow in front forming a 
son of verandah, the capitals of the columre being mU of 
the vase and folia^ ottieTr The side aistes are continued 
so as io give access to the paMagie round the shrine. This 
shrine is prodtaced by leaving a rectanguUr mass of rode in 
the centre of the far end of the hill, and cutting a cubica] 
chamber within it On each side of the entroruz to the 
oeJta are carved a number of £gur« including two dw^r^ipalmt 
and within is a broken image of Bhavani or Durga the deity 
to whom the iempk was dedicated. Within the walls of 
the pillared hall are reo^scs beiwttn pdasten in whidi ^ 
boldly camd hgufc^mpositionst on the south side Saivite 
aufajeM, and on the north Vaishnavitc. 

The oihcr example of the prooKioiuil passage type, 
the Rameswara (No. 21). b also a relatively simple scheme, 
but noubic on accouni of the wealth of carving with which 
all its pans are overibid. In front is a courtyard in the 
centre of which is a shrine consistioi of a loRy pedestal 
claheraidy sculpting and stippoiting a figure of the ceciin- 
ing bull of Sim lust beyond ii the facade of the temple, 
a taitfe of four ihorl and prodipousty bulky coluitma aming 
above a highly decomled dwarf wall. This wall b tnlerrupted 
between the tvro central pillan to form a doorway fco the 
eotxancc hall or pgrticao, a comparmtivcLy shallow comp^- 
menl 25 foci dt^, hut ^ feet wide, these pmponions being 
brought about ty (he fact that the portico b carried across 
the entire front, with a funh^ exteision of m drnmber at 
each end. Of tfie pilLirs inside the entrance hall, wh^ 
art all of the ** cuahion variety^ (he two on (he inner side 
form three openings, that in the centre facing the cells, wh^ 
thw on ea^ side lead to the proc^kmal passage round iL 
Thu type of shrine and cella tt similiLr in principle to the 
previous example, but in the ptneni mstance the Utter 
coniaini a The entrance poriko with tis rmssive 

fluted ptlUn, the profusion of carved imagery on its mlb, 
and (he giant dwcu^or (guaidians) of its cells sUiKiing forth 
darkly por^ul from the inner sanctuary, all combine to 
ghz the hall of the Ramrawnra cormderabk mystery of 
effect, but the character of the temple b not iit its interior. 
This will be found outside in the irchitectural (reatmeni 
of ihc facade, especially in the shape and design of its pilUrs. 
These four columnar grouin form the principal feaiure of 
the fronlage, with ■ h^ column completing the scheme at 
each Old. Their short shafts are almost entitdy conceakd 
by the dwarf wall which rises in front of than, so that the 
princ^ portiofi presenting itself to view is not the pillar 
but the capital. The cspilaE is based on that of the vase and 
fotiage ordcTp but over thb now fomiliaf conception groups 
of flgttrcs in the shape ^ brackets have been superimpose^ 
thus giving the motif not only a richer but an entirely difTercnt 
compkxiofu With their stunted proportions and uiiscdlany 
of motifs the eflbet as a whole b one of fantastic extravagance, 
yci, oa the oUkt band, some of (he omamentatiofi, and 
particulaHy (he rhythmic fonns and exquisite tnoddling of 


the female figures show a feeling for grace of poise and 
voluptuous beauty which b instinctjvc. 

The ihifd type of excavated temple in which the shrine 
b not only bolakd but coniaincd within a group of halls 
arranged on a crudfonn plan, is illustrated at Ellora by 
only one exampfen ihat of the Dumar Lena (No. Two 
other rock-cut temples of this class arc known, although on 
entirely different siuss, one at Ekphnnta and the other the 
Jogeswaru hi Salseltc, but the Dumar Lena b clearly the 
original by which these were ii]spired4 Where thb type 
differs fundamientally from all othcra and departs from ihe 
rock-cut tradition b in the number and position of its en¬ 
trances. both the EHora example and that at Elcphanta having 
three scpamic portals, one at the front, and one in each 
wing. Such an innovalton was dependent to some extent 
on Ihe configuration of the hill in which the temple was 
excavated, and the manner in which some of the difficulties 
thus pfcsented were mcl b seen in the varying forms of ilut 
plan. All the temple of this class are not only large io 
area but also in ihc scale of their ports, although no 
doubt they wzrc primarily devised to admit of the passage 
ot important cetemonial pracessions, the result is an interior 
architectural scheme of a most impTessive ord^* Much of 
ihe effect b due to the system of lighting, which, adnulted 
through the portob from three opposite directiom tnfiltpees 
into every part of the interior, costing an unending intricacy 
of shadows thus increasing the contrast and illusion. Thai 
it was a type of excavated hall copied from some form of 
building v^kh has disappeared b not unlikely as (he interior 
arrangements combting of one pillared able passing through 
a row of columns into another having a dilferent axial 
direction, seem to surest a stnartural derivation. 

The Duniar Lena b one of the largpl and most imposing 
temples on the Ellora site, the conditiona of its plan bemg 
mode ppssible by the shape of the hill in whkh it b cut. 
In the interior dbposition of its halls, the focal point not 
only in its ritualistk but also in its architectural aspect, 
b a massive central sbrine, surTounM by gigantic figures 
guarding the steps on each of its sides vriiich give access 
to the four doorways of the ccib. Leading up lo thb shrine 
ai>d partly cndrcling it b the irmiii hail, a fhte rectangular 
gallery 150 feet long and 50 feet wide, divided into a nave 
and ibis by a colonnade of five pillars on each side, indu- 
ding the two forming the principal entrance. Flanking the 
main boll, and opening out of il throu^ n row of four 
pillars cm each side, are the transepts, columned courts 
cofTTununii^ting with the two lateral ^trances, the entire 
width across the teirtpk betuven the sick portals measming 
the saitie as iu depih, ISO fee(, Thb transverse s^tetn of 
halb b not dissimilar tn principk to that of a Qoihic cathe¬ 
dral, for there are tfic main or wost entrance, the north and 
south doorways, with pillared aisles fromaU three converging 
on to the '^high placeconfronting the sanctum in the 
east. (PlalcLVr). 

Hk exterior of the Dumar Lena con scarcely be called 
a facade, os it cofuists of the three detachoj entraiKes^ bin 
all of whkh are of conspkuous design. Each b a wide 
pillared ppenmg approached by a flight of steps with a 
statue mounted on a pedestal on either skk of a lion, s^ient. 
the head turned inward and one paw mbed^ With its 
background of piDare receding into the diminishing Light 
of the inierior il^re b a simpk dignity in thb comeption of 
on cfitranoe whkhH. in Indian an^itecture has few eqimls. 
All tbe pillars within the temple are of the cii^ion ** order. 
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and are of stu^ndDus propDiiions being ftfieeti feet high 
and five feet wi^ at the base \. as sorne of the standing figures 
are also filtecn feet in height ihe eficet a whale jm^Us 
some of the similarly large^^calc productions of the arveient 
Egyptians. Through the perspective of these ponderous 
piers, the sculptured shapes of the gods move eliitive ^t 
persistetil “ imaged in dimly'seen titanic foims, looming 
out of the unknown depths of space and eternity.*' 

M the iv¥o other temples of this class are situated dsc^ 
where, a degression from the EHora site becomes necessary 
at this stage in order to ineliide them in iheir proper place. 
That on the island of Elephmita, near Bombay^ and dating 
from the middle of the cii^th century^ resembles the Dumar 
Lena in IIk: general distiibution of its parts, but to a rather 
smaller scaki, as its measuiements ovemll are 130 feet by 
129 feet. Certain changes in the plan may be traced partially 
due to the partitular shape of the terrain in which the temple 
is situated, and althou^ there are three entrances, the 
cruciform arrangcmcni is not so clearly marked^ while the 
shrine is placed in a side aisle instead of opposite the main 
front in the proportions^ ^d dispcRsition of its 

pillars, ihcne is a notable similarity to the Ellora example, 
as they arc of the '"cushion” order ^d aligned so as to 
produce the nave and aisles^ with additional rows of ptIJars 
on cither side to- form the wings. The main shrine al», 
with Its huge sciilpiurcd guardians, has been ireaied in the 
same way as that in the Dumar Lena, and thbC entrances 
appear to have been originaJly of the lion type. The remains 
of a frontage of this nature^ with the salent lions still in 
position guarding the flight of steps, may be seen In a 
supplementary pmyer-hall on the stst wing of the main 
icmpk, a kind of clLipter-house, which^ although ruined^ still 
retains enough of the original work to show that it was a 
broad, simple and refined compasidoti, thm providing an 
elegant and appropriate annexe. There are features in this 
sick sanctuary such as the low level of the floor of the court¬ 
yard sug^ting a kind of shallow reservoir, which may have 
im associatiari with (snake) worship and water spirits. 
In several types of early temple, vi^tter seems to hove phiyed 
an important part in the ritual, and so influenced not a little 
their Biehitedural airangcmenis. Where however iho 
Ekphanta temple is superior to all others of its kind is in the 
character and quality of its sculptiLres^ i^rticularly those on 
the back or southern wall. Here are three large square 
recesses^ divided off by pilasters each of which bears a 
gigantic figure of a dwarp^a. The panel to the left or east 
contains a spirited representation of Ardhanuri^ a mani¬ 
festation of Siva typifying ihe male and female energies, 
while the oorresporiding panel on the right enshrine figures 
of Siva and PaivatL Both these ^ups are masterly examples 
of ibe plastic art, and puhate with spiritual fervour, but the 
most striking of All, m the cential ncccas depicting the 
three-faecd bead of Sivn MahesamurtlU Is the creattort of a 
genius. Few works of sculpture excel the magnifloerLt 
treatment of this colossal iri^e bust in which udiolc 
es«KO of the crwl is concentiated in forms of marvelfom 
refinermnc and subtkty, curved, and full and alive ; in the 
white heal of bis passion the sculptor seems to ha\T mdted 
the very substance of the rock and infuAd into it something 
of his own soul 

The cruciform type ends somewhat tamely in the tempk 
of Jogeswari On the island of Salsette near Bombay, the 
lost of its kind as it dates from about SOD A.D. Although 


in some respects larger and more grandJose thou the two 
preceding examples, there is a want of logic ui it$ plan, with 
little of that assurance in the arrorigerncnts that makes these 
so saiiifying. Comprising a rather rambling s^uence of 
entrances, porticos, courts, and galleries, fls princi^ central 
feature is a square hall of 95 feet side wiih an aisle all round 
fomvxl by an inner colonnade of twenty pUlais^ Within 
lhb,.iii the middle, is the shrine with its four doorways leading 
to a ccLEa contaming a llnga. The pillars are sinular to those 
At HIphanta, but except for the carving on some of its dnesr- 
mys, its walls ore devoid of sculpiure. The rnam approach 
is from tJw east by means of a flight of steps which give access 
to a portko having a range of four pillan on each side. In 
the ^Icry behind these pillan the walls have been carved 
with figure subj^rts. Be^nd the portico is on open court 
with an isolated mass of rock kfl on cither side which it was 
evidently in fended to sculpture. Three doorways La the far 
side of the court lead to another larger pmitico, with the same 
ariAJigemcni of pillars on each side, out of which three more 
doors give access to the mam hall described above. This 
range of Qourt.s porticos aad main hall is in one alignment 
and the m^ismement of the whole amounts to two hundred 
and fitly feet in a straight line, a longer distance cut In the 
rock than any other of the excavated Kempks. 

The fiiiaJ type of Brahrirunica] rock-cui architecture 
consists of one example only, the Kailasa (Siva^s Paradise) 
at Ellore, which stands in a dass by itself, as it is unique. 
Instcud of the underground halls which had hitherto been the 
praetke, its creators threw aside all previous conrentions and 
boldly undertook to reproduce in the virgin lock to a very 
large scale and in full dtrell a stnictuml temple of the period. 
Truly has it been said “Ihe Indian artist had an extraordinarily 
developed plastic sense. Ko other people has ever dreamed 
of sculpting such great temples out of the solid iwk as he has. 
Indeed. Indian oichttecture proceeds, not as ours, accordmg 
to the principles of construction ; it is taihcr conceived as an 
object (mt out of a solid material as an Ivory figure might bc. ”^ 
When it is realised that the ground i^an of the ICailosa 
approximatfs in area that of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
that its height is one and half times that of the same Greek 
maslerpieoe, some idea of the magnitude of the uiKkrtaking 
may be conceived. In Its plan and general arrangemejits 
the Kailiisa bears a certain resemblanre to the Vtrupaksha 
icmplc at Fattadakal (Chapter XJV), even then a recent 
buiMing, and one which was no doubt at the time considenol 
the lost word in temple design. But al though the early 
Oiiiluk>an example may have provided some inspiration, the 
Kailasa Is more than twice its size, and is clearly an illustration 
of the normal development of the Druvidian tempic-type, 
adapted to confomi to the particular technique involv^. 
It is only logkal that each individual temple at this foTmafive 
period of the art, should be a copy of its predeces^r, but 
Improved and enriched by the aocumuladoit of previous 
experience. Once the idea of the Rallosa was conceived. 
Its pfoduclion becanoe a matter of time, patienoc, and skilkd 
labour, all of which appw to have been readily forthcoming. 
That it was an expression of exahed religious emotion is 
obvious but even this condition could not have ma^ suc^ a 
CDnsummation po^bk, had it not also had the patronage 
of a rukr with unlimited resources and wlw was at the same 
time moved by the lofiicst ideab. This monarch has been 
identifiHl as Krishna J {757-783) of the Roshtrakuta dynasty 
of Malkhed. Having subju^ted the Western Chalukyans 
and occupied their territory, the dynasty was at the fulotes 


* Rofcr Fry, ‘"Hk Arti cf Fetarijv and Sadpturt^, p.l7. 
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of itA power towards the Jailer haJf of the eighth century, 
during which time the Kaiiasa ww executed. (Pletcs XXVlII^ 
Fig- 2 and LVII^ 

The fine itage of Lhe wodCf althougli laborious^ wat 
iimpk:, tt comtsied in excavating out of the hiMde three 
huge trenches at right angles, cut down vertioalLy to the level 
of the base of the hill, thus forming a rectiiiriglc ?00 feet by 
J75 feet. This operation Dutlmcd cIk shape of the courtyard 
and at the same lime left standing in Uk middle a large 
isolated maw or "■island'^ of rock, over 300 feci long, 100 feel 
wide ami 100 feet hiid^ at its apex. Beginning at the top, the 
process of rou^-hewifig the irregular mass into shape was 
next undenalccD, but those employed on thb *'poinUng^^ 
were immedialely followed by die sculptors, for each portion 
of the carved defail appears to have been completely hnished 
M the work progrtssed downwards, thus avoiding any need 
for tcaJfolding, Such a method would naturalLy trad to 
deviatkmi from the structural type, as the Kailosa Is more 
closely allied to sculpt uin on a grand scale than to architecture, 
the effect being obtamed by the procea of cutting down, ai 
distinct from buildup up. This accounts to some extent 
for the abnormally high plinth, which it was tAsy to leave in 
the living rode, and also for the connectmg certain 

portions of the sebemep none of which occur m any masonry 
buildings. Aulhoritka^ have shown that thia method of 
pr^uction by excavation involves much less expemlhure of 
labour than by buildEng^ but on the other hand the genera] 
effect is marr^ the rock production always appeasing in a 
pit, a dbadvantage from which the Kailasa obviously suifersi, 
(Plate XXVin, Fig. 2). 

The scheme of the Kailasa as a whole resolves Itself 
into four parts, namely the body of the icmple itself, the 
entrarKn ^leway, an intermediale namU shrine, and the 
doisters lurrouiKling the coimyard. On each side of the 
courtyard suppkmcfitary chambm have been excavated, the 
one cur inio the north wah being a very large pillared hail 
called the Lankrawara, but these may have bm added at a 
slightly later date, and in any case haw little contiectioii with 
the design as a whole. As regards orioitiitton the axial 
alignment of the lempte is from ^tsi to cast, but coninuy to 
the usual arrangement of the structural examples, due to its 
position on the hilMde, the cntrancx is not on the east, but 
to the west. The main body of ihe temple occupies a 
pamlklogram approxiiiLalcly 150 feet by 100 fed with 
sections of its iides fmjecting at InEervah, like transepts, 
to support corresponding projecting rcaiiLrcs abo^e. Much 
of the imposing character of this portion of the compositioa 
is obtain^ by the lofty and substantial plinth, whkb is 
twcftty'flve feel aM at fint sight has the appearance 
of a ground story. Abow and below, the sulMtrucfupe 
ii h^vily moulded, while the central space of the sides is 
occupied by m gro^ frieze of boldly carved elephants and 
hom. Standing high on this plinth b the temple pro p er , 
approached by flights of steps leading lo a pillared porch 
on its western skSe, and it b here that its dsignen rose to the 
gjtatcst hei^ts^ There is no pronounced departure from 
the ccHivcntional comlqnation of the mandapa and ihe- 
vimana, but the manner in which various ardutoctural 
elments, oil definite and sharply outluied, such as comiceSp 
pilastcrsp nictnes, and poniccss, have been asoembled bi an 
orderly and aitistic manner to form a unified w-bok; is 
mastt^. Then over all rises the stately tower in Uiiee im, 
with its pfomLnently projecting gabJe-front, and surmounted 


by a shapely aipola, reaching up to n total he^t of ninety-five 
feet. But this is not alL Around the wide &pace of the 
platform at the base of the vlmana hve subsidiary Sihrines 
have b«n fashioned out of the rock, each on elegant fcpro- 
duction to a reduced scale of the main theme, to which they 
serve as a refrain. The interior consists of n pillared hali, 
from which a vestibule kads to the cella. Hus hall is a weiJ- 
proponionped companment measuring seventy feet by sixty- 
two feci, having slxiecn square piers in groups of four in each 
quarter, on arrangcnttenl which produces a crucifonn central 
aisle with an elTecl of girrat dignity. 

remaining portions of the lemplc-scbcme, although 
essential lo the composition os a whok, are substantially 
in the nature of acoessorks. There is the Nandi shjii^ In 
front, a pavilion twenty feet square and standing on a soUd 
yet higbly decorated base ihc entire height being fifly feet, in 
or^r to bring it Jcvd with the rest of the temple to which 
it ts ronnocled by a bridge. On tl^ opposite side this shrine 
is joined iri the same manner with the sole entrance a fine 
doubk-stoded gatehouse with ample accommodation for the 
tttnpic guardians, the whole combination forming a suitable 
introdi^ion to the main design. Encircling the courtyard 
arc cloisters composed of a eolormade of pillars tbe reguLarity 
of which is broken at intervals hy the entranoes to side 
chambers ; u a rkh ba^ground to the central mass nothiqg 
rauld be more appropdale^ Finally there are the two-fieO' 
standing pillars, or dAwaJorr^iF7t&/iai, fif^-oiie feel high, one 
on each side of the mindi shrine, in themselves finished 
wQ^ of art, grujcfully prcportioned yet strongly stable, 
their place in the atchiieciural scheme bdng somewhat 
analogous to Ihe obelisk in the Egyptian temple. Each bore 
ibe tJTHul, or^ignof Siva, to whom Che Kailasa was dedicated, 
but in addition to this and otba- symbolism carved on their 
stufaAa, the shape of these pillars has its signihearKe. This 
is seen in the contours of the capital. Durins ^ car^y 
stages of the evolution of the Dravidlan style, as has two 
already noticed tn the very primitive pilasters of the Ladh 
Khin temple at Alhok dating from the fifth oentuiy^ a type 
of optal was being formulated the distinguishing features 
of which were a *^*custon^' member above a constricted neelc. 
A tSevelopmcnt of this combinaiion produt^ the Dravidioit 
“order", of which ih^ mcnotithic columns of the K^lasa 
are an int^^tation, the constricted neck having be™ 
tran^orm^ mio that sloping shape below tbc cusluon cap, 
a contraction of the outline vdikh is immistakabk. Through^ 
out the entire archifectural scheme^ pilasters and pillars of 
the Ora vidian order are in evidence, jd though occasional 
poniples of the ^vosc and foliage** type of cqpjt^ have been 
mtfoduced, showing U^i m this instance the iahixence of the 
northern style siiL] pcrsisieiL 

The temple of Kailasa at Eiloru is not only the most 
stupendous stoik work of art exmited in India, but as an 
exan^ of rock-architecune it is unhvaJletL Standing 
Within its precincts and surrounded by its grey and hoary 
pg^bons, ofit seems to^ be looking through inio another 
wor^ not a ^rld of time and space, hot one of mi£nse 
spuitual devotion expressed by such an amazing artistie 
creation bewn out of the earth itseir GriidualJy one becomes 
(XPOidovs of the refnarkabk imaginatioii why± cooceived IL 
the un^n^ labour which enabled it to be materialited 
' f yeort), and, hnoily, the sculpture with 

which It ts joined ; ihis plastic decoration is it$ crowning 
tfory something mote than a record of artistic fomi, it is 
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* great spiiituaJ ajchicwnenu ev«ry portion being a rkh 
statement glowing with mearuDg. The Kailasa is an illus¬ 
tration of otic of those rare occetsions when men^s minds, 
hearts, and hands work in unisioo towards the consirnirnation 
of a supreme idea]. It was under such conditions of celigrous 
and oiltural stabilily ihai this grand monoliihic lepiesenm- 
ticn of Siva^s Paradise was produced. 

Of these excavated tcitiples on the EJfora site^ there now 
rttuains only the final group, the productions of the Jains^ 
probably begun about SSO A.D.^ and carried on coniinuDusly 
for the following century. This group tlie smallest of the 
entire series is set a little apart from the olheis, occupying the 
northern hom of the ridge, and consists of hve exampleSp 
Nos. JO to 34^ but oidy three arc of any importance. One 
of thw, known as the Chdta Kailasa (No. JO) standing a 
little detached from the others, os indicated by its name, is a 
small copy of the peat Brahnuinical monolithic fcmpEcp (he 
Kailua^ previously described. Only about a quarter the 
size of the originaJ, the hall being thirty-six fert wide compared 
with the Kailasa's fifty-five feet, it a i^lica of it in most 
respects, but in the process of reduettonp the tower has 
assumed rather stunted proportidns, and is also unfinished. 
Much superiof id this monohthk: example are the (wo temples 
of the excavated varieiyp known as the Indra Sabha (No+ 32) 
and the Jaganath Sabha (No. J3K standing dose tdgeihcr. 
Both are tn two stories, the larger and finer being the Indra 
Sabha, apparently the first of the group td be cut, and there¬ 
fore dating from about WQ A.D. This tempk is approached 
through a rock-cut doorway which opens on to a i^uarc 
courtyard of fifiy feel side, much of the central portion of 
which is ODCupicd by a monoltlhk shrine In the form of a 
miniature Dravidiun (empk. A handsome prelude to the 
temple proper^ mounted dn a high fiight of steps and with all 
the details of the original model faithfully rendered^ neverthe¬ 
less this shrine is rather disproportionately large fpr its 
surroundings and as in addition %hm is a large free-standing 
pillar idkwajajtkarf^ha) ov^ thirty feel hi^ on one side* 
and an zmporing d!^ of an dephant on the othetp the 
courtyard as a whole is Laclined to be congested. Moreover 
as three sides of the quadrangle are elaborately carved to 
produce a two storied facade, such an excess of richness in so 
conibiod m space is overpowering. Yet there k much in the 
treatment of the sides of this fronlagc that has noerit. What 
may be termed an entablature b one of its main features, 
consisting of a broad horizontal stirfaoe dividing the lower 
from The upper story, while a similar broad surface surmounts 
the upper story. Both entablatiircs are elaborately carved, 
the upper one by means of a series of shrines with images of 
the Tirthankars, or Jatna saints in the nkhea, the lower with 
a design whkh includes prdjocting elephant forens alternating 
with rampant (ions against a backgrournl of pilasters and 
decorative vases^ Although oil these motifs ore exceptionally 
well-designed and executed, and portions even wdl^ouTposed, 
as a whole the facade does not appear to have been treated 
as a unity, ii b an anungement of very aftisUc ekiritnis but 
carried out without any dear pre-conccived plan. 

The ocHkditiofi of the interior prom conclusively that it 
was the practice in rock-orchiteclure to carry the oompkiipn 
of the work from above downwards, fot whik the upper 
story b entirdy inbhed, parts of the ground Boor are only 
blocked out. ll was evid^tly the iotention in (he plannifig 
of the lower story to suppkni^t the oeubral hoJI by meaiis of 
a range of ceCte, but lh»c have been begun and kft in the 
rough. Thh central halt, which b approached tbrot;^ a 
deep pillared vTfandah, b a squafe of approximately forty 


feet side; whik beyond is a vestibuk; also pillared, leading to 
the celJa containing an image of ike saint Mahavira seated 
on a lion throne. All ihc pillais have plain square shafts, 
w'ith simpk fiat brackets as capitaJs but in some instanpre 
the bases are richly moulded, li b not improbable that iheso 
ptaio sh4tfts would have bm\ carved into omamcnial pUlais 
had SOUK untoward eiicumsLances not intervened and pre^ 
vented their completion. The upper siory, wlbcb is reat^ed 
by a staircase on the right of the lower verandah^ consbts of 
a oenlal hall with two addiUonal sanctuaries thrown forward 
on ^ch wing, the balconies of all three ovcifookuig the 
open courtyaid described above. The main hall In the centre 
has on clalwrate pillared portico whUe the hall itself, a square 
of fifty feel side b sunuiinded by a colonnade of twdve 
pillars, with an altar in the middle on which ort^naily stood 
a quadruple ioiage (cAfiaujmdrAf]) ; the ceiling iminedkiidy 
over ihb altar b cov^ and made to represeni an immense 
lotus flowcr„ with mortice Holes at ihe comers and centre 
for pendent lamps. At ihc far end b a richly patterned 
doorway leading to a oella containing a figure of Mahivin. 
The two side sonciuarjes are in most respects smaller ixipies 
of the Large hall^ with balcony and central chamber all 
pillared^p and n oella with an image at the far eod. No other 
tempk at EUora b so complete in its wrangefnents or so 
finished in. Its workmanship as this upper story of the Utdre 
Sabha, all the lar^ smk panels between pilasters on eve^ 
wall being filled with figure subjects^ while the pillars, admir* 
ably spa»dp and on occasion joined by dwarf wolb, are 
rnouM^, fiuted, and fpcclcd, as in no other instance. Yet 
In spite of its advanced character ihcre b a survival of certain 
wot^n tradttirOfis, a curious reversion to the mom primJtjve 
rock-cut type. Here and there are naive copies of timber 
expedients^ literally translatedf os for instonpce a wooden 
batten (o hold the or scat-back of the balcony In its 
place, is exactly reproduced in the rock lechniaoe, There 
are indications also that a considerable amount of woodwork 
was ininoduced to supplement the rock-work^ as there: ore 
grooves for shutters to the verandahs, and a special arranfe- 
ment of holes and sockets For the insertion of a wooden 
trap-door to enable the etitiaoce to the upper floor to be 
impenetrably scaled. From such evidences it may be 
inferred that outside these; groups of rock-cut religious 
retreats, the other buildings of the coun try were of wooden 
construction, and that the people as a whok were still livinf 
in the tmibtif age. 

The other notable example of the Jain group, the 
Jaganath Sabha (No. 31) b in general principles and In iho 
tr^Urwnt of Its major pi^, of the same charadei as the 
India Sabha, but without its regularity of plan. The ground 
floor is a complex of three sanctuaries un^mmetfijCally 
arranged and owning out of a courtyard, much of which 
has crumbled away* Each sanctuary b self-contained and 
companiTh^y small, the hull of the largest being only 26 
feel side, consbting of the usual oompknient of portko, 
square pillared comporirncnt, arvd celLa beyond. The upper 
ioor b a larger hall much on the Liiics of that of the previous 
exampk except that il b nither smaller as It measures 
57 feet by 40 feet, with a cokmnade of twelve pillars around 
the four sides. There b a oella at the far end, and the walk 
ore recessed for groups of figi^. Leading out of this 
main haU by mcais of an adjoining chamber In one comer, 
and at an angle to it, b a supplementary sanctuaiy, similar 
in proportions and charocier to thtMc on the ground floor, 
exact in its workmanship and very complete in oil its ports. 
U IS in the richly carved details and pc^ected flni^. parti¬ 
cularly of the pillars, oU of whkh are elaborations of (h* 
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cushion variety, ihnl Uk Join esAmplcs c*cet nnd tlso io ihe 
prediion ind accuracy of the cutting generoUy. Throughout 
the worknuDship is of a high order, yet the pipnniiig, in 
this instoiwe, it ineJincd to be haphaz^ and improvisatory. 
Moreover, as in many M the inoducUoru of die Jains, in 
spile of the beamy of the cmbelliahiiicnt perhaps In some 
obscure way on account of it^ there is a cold and impersonal 
feding in these ii>dc<iit halls, which is not found in those of 
the Buddhist or Hindus, a circumttarw of some bony in view 
of the pronounoed humanitarian character of the creed that 
inspired them. 

With the otcavAted templca of the Jains at Ellora, whkh 
were probahly compkLcd lowands the early part of the tenth 
oenturyp the rock-architectufe of India, to all intents and 
purrmes, terininalcd. But before this occurred the dose 
of the movement had been almady fores-ludowed. That 
outstandmg monolithk example, the Kailasa. although 
representing its culmination, implied, all unconsciousJy the 
beginning of the end^ Whim instead of the pillafcd halls 
penetrating into the interior of the hUl-side th^r place was 
taken by direct copies of stmctutal edifices, such replic^ 
howwer iptoidid, ceased to possess that indefinable quaUty 
which gave rock-architecturc its real incentive. No longer 
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was it an art of long sombre galleries and dim-fit cells peopled 
with colossal bdngs in a darkly splendid world, thiilling the 
devotee with a strange fearfulness into a slate of retigkiiis awe. 
Brought out Into the brifiiaiit sunlight, mudi of the atmo¬ 
sphere of haunting mystery departed^ and aJthough the beauty 
of art and workit^nshtp was grrater than ever, as the Kallasa 
plainly testifies, its anciertt motives and traditions were lcst+ 
Such may have been the metaphysical reason for the ces^tion 
of this ardutecturaJ mode. But there was also the material 
explBnation. By this time structurat building had been 
developing, and there is Uttk doubt that Tock-arcbitecture 
deefirt^ and eventually died out on account of the masonry 
system of ptMuetjon bccomirig perfected and its pcater 
possibilities known. But for over a thousand yean, corres¬ 
ponding approximately to ihe first millennitim, it was a 
method of expression which flourished m several parts of 
India to produce some nf the most ramarkable monuinciits 
wrou^t by the hand of man. Whatever their architecture 
prop^ks, that many of these excavated temples are out- 
starKfing works of art, rignificanl of a people who had the 
vision and capacity for idm to conceive them and the sJufl 
and audacity to create them out of the unyielding rodc» 
canno t be denied. 


Burins, I.. Aack i^EJtpkania, Bombay, 1871, 

Burgen, J.t Ttn^ki of Elmv^ Bombay, 1877. 
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CiKAt Temple at Madura. 
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CHAPTER XVi 


THE DRAVIDIAN STYLE, ITS GENESIS UNDER THE PALLAVAS (e, 600 A.D. to 900) 


YT has already been shown that the buUdioc ait as it was 
1 . ^vebping in Southern India was assumioa a sei^ara^ 
form. Also that this form, la view of the fact that it 
was being practised olniDst entirely in the Tamil couniry^ 
anclenUy known as Dravidadesha, has b«n ncTeited to u 
the Dravidian style. This somhem type of arehileciure, it 
has been found convenient to resolve into 6vc periods^ 
corresponding to the five pnndpai kingdoms whii± nded 
ki the south of India during the course of its evohition. 
These are os follows : 

(l> Pallava (A.D. 600^900) ; (2) Oiok (9CO-1J50) i (1) 
Pandya (tlOO^llSO) : (4) Vijayatiagar (i^5(3-l56S) t 
(5) Madura tfrom 1600). 

or all the great powers that together made the tustoiy 
of southern India, none had a more marked effect on the 
ar^tectnre of this region than the carheal; of alln that of the 
Pallavas^ whose prpductfons provided the foundalioni of the 
Dravidian styk. Originafly the political successors of the 
Andhras, under whose ruk it» Buddhist fmdiitccture of 
Southern India attained its finest form, ibe Pallavas came 
into prommeacc in the seventh oefitury,. and eontiniued 
pararnount in the south until the beginniiii of the tefilh 
century^ The centre of their kingdom Jay on the lower 
reaclw of the Palar rivcTr and the <^kf C3tanapks of PaIMva i 
arehit^urc aie to be found in the country around the town ^ 
of Cofsjeevenun (Kanchipunim) the ancient capit^. There 
are however a few instances of the work of this dynasty 
located as fiir south as Tanyorc and Pudukkottai. 


The Palla^'a dynasty maintaioed its varying forms of 
architecture lot some three centuries, from A-D. 600 to SW, 
and Its prcxlLietions rewKt themselves ioTO two phases, the 
first of these occupying the seventh century, and the second 
the eighth and ninth oemuries. In the fmTiier the examples 
v^erc entirely mck^cut^ in the latter they were entirely struc- 
tural. There were four principal mfccs during the pcfiod 
of theij power, and the works of each phase have been 
divided into two groiipSi comprising four groups in alli 
each of which k named aficr the king who was mllng at the 
time. 


Isl Phase 


Maheodia Group,^ A+D+ 610*^ 
to 640» pillared halls j 
{mandapas) only 
Mamalla Group^. A,D+ 640 to 
mandapas, and rathas 
(monolithic temples), jl 


wholly 

rwk-cui. 


Zt will be seen from the above that the rock architeciure 
of the first phase takes two forms, referred to as mandafw^ 
and raihai. In ihk conneetton, a mandapii k an excavation, 
while a ratha is a monolith. • The formrer is an open pqvilion, 
aod^ as excavated in the rock+ takes the shape of a simple 
columned hall with one or more ccllas in the back wall, 
A ratha is in realtty a car or chariot, provided by the temple 
authorities for the conveyance of the Image of the deity 
during propssions. Out here, by common usages it refers 
to a seri^ of monolithic shrines^ which ore exact Copies in 
^nite of certain itructural prototypes,^ 

Beginning with the rock-arcbitecturt produced during 
the i^igp or Mabendravarmon (A.p. 610-640), oonstitutmg 
the earlier of the two groups of ibt first phase, this leprescnti 
the mc^ that fo^pd favour with the f^allaviis in the first 
half of ihe seventh! dentury. The examples of the Maboidra 
group comist of one type otily^ namely pillared halls or 
man^pos. In this oohnection, it is perhaps only natural 
to infer that because the surviving ruhes of an ancient crvilkii* 
tkm are those fanned out of the tasting rock, people vkvre 
acquainted ^kly with that method. It will be shown 
^wever that a true picture of the time would represent 
ihesc rocket hallt supplemented by a very con^cmble 
iriuoellany of olher buildings structmaUy formed. Although 
the Latter have perisi^, owing to their rnipomaricnt character, 
the style and certain dktinfuishlnig features of their archi¬ 
tecture are preserved by cut in the rock. Bui it k 

obvious from the caamplep of thc^ early BrmigL which am 
fouiteoi In number, and etiumeraled ’bcTowll that the 
architettufc, whethcTslructural or otherwise, of the Pallavai 
At this genicular «tage was of a ^nitely^prirnilive type. 
Each roik-cut mandapa comisu ofa pillared TiaTT Si^Tn| 
as a kind of portico to one or more odltis deeply lecessed 
in the tnlerior wall. The exterior presents a facade formed 
of a row of pillars, each pillar avooging seven feet in height 
with a diameter of lv«o feet, the shafts being square tn sectioa 
except for the middle third which k chamfered into an 
octagon. An immense and heavy bracket providm the 
oapiiol, the composition as a whok sug^ttng as iu origm 
a very elementaJ atructure in which a ponderaus wockJch 
beam and bracket were the main feature. I So plain and 
simple is the Mahendm type that in the earliest examples, 
as at Mandagarattu and Trichlnopoly, there is not even a 
comice above the ptilan, bm later a roll-moulding was 
addpt) as at PallavaiaJii. Afterwards, at MogaLraSapuranv 
thislSjfi-comice was omamentjed at intervals with a motif 
known os a kudu (acroleda), whkh Is readily identified 
as the Buddhist choityt-arch much reduced and converUkl 
into an object of dewration. 


2iid Phase 


R^asimha Group, A,D+ 69B 
to c, 800, temples- 
Nandivarman Group, c. A.D. 
goo to & 900, temples. 


wholly 

structural 


Towards the end of Mahendra'i reign some efforts 
were made to break away from this singularly plain treatment 
of the mandapa, os may be seen in the rock-cut temple of 
Anantasayana at UndavaLIj, and in the scries of shrines at 
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Bhiuniv^cin4&^ The foTmer is a dcfiniie depotturt, as 
alihough in some scfiss a mandapa, for it oonsisl4.Qf sevend 
©r theic pillared halls orw aJtKjve anothern^ » f^^ly clear 
tha! It was an awempt I© leproduoc To the roefc lechnique a 
pyramidal composiiionp evidentL)/ based on the conventionaJ 
foim of a BoddMsl vihars or inonastery^ as it is in four 
storks end liscs to a height of some flJly feel. Vet except 
for its ike and more oompics desigrip its archiiectund ren¬ 
dering shows but littk advance on the single storied examples 
iOready referred to. It Ls, however* in the series of eight 
excavated example* at Blimravakoild Ai probably the latest 
of this reign, that a marKed step fo™rd is obsertabK foi^ 
hert is the bcguming of the distincuve Paliova type- It is 
true that here alw the maodapa* are of the same simpk 
pJan OS are all the foregomi, but it is |ajtka.designjal.thc 
facade, and spccmlly in^ jl*., cj^hi^ra.l.io^ that 

1 ikw spirit seems to ha^ cntci^ architecture effort of thd 
rime. Tf is the stage at which the diaracleristtc pillar, or 
/border," of t he |^ lava into the style makes ita appe aranc es^ 

Up to this point the pillar In the Mahendia group of 
nmndapas hns been a nKUmentary type of beam and bracket, 
terviceabk in principle^ but the idea of minds ^idenlly m 
possession of very limited, exijcricoce. At BairavakondUp 
this crude production is still visible, but superimposed on 
it* simple shape b an entirely different and m^h more 
aophisii^tcd design of capital and shaft* a fomution whicb 
has almdy been referred to os representing the Drevidioii 
mode. And moreover, with the fusion of the two fonm of 
pillar, there was also a dded a nother dorimt^ t^tJ^ a mn^ 
a ngufv of one of these arumah bdi^^ooiiibined with the 
lower portion of the shftlk. utd another introduced into the 
^pitaL This hcreldk beast, which from now onward 
Dccupks n prominent position in the architecfural prndiiciiOEis 
of the Pallaviu* was appropriakd by the ruling dynasty* 
and made to serve ai a syfAbol of their SimhavishnUp or 
” lion " Uimha} aiKealiy. The Bhairavakorvda piJIare there¬ 
fore dep^ the Paltava order in the nuki^ the blending of 
the stark realism of the beginner, with the moreVwoncd 
results of en^vour. How this order of pillar design* as 
yti tmformEd* was reffned and adapted until It developed 
into a type of ooJuinn of exceptional character and elegance, 
is shown in the producikiru of the succeeding reign. 

Hk second group of the Bret phase of Pallava arcfiitec- 
ture, mainly executed dtffing the reign of Narasimhavamtan 
I (A.D. 640-68), while still adhering lo the rock-cut method. 
In i^dirinn to a series ofnianda|na,.is also reprinted by 
a number of niiha* or motiolitlu. Practically all the exam ples 
of tl^ group are 1ound op jne site, marking the position 
of the descried seaport town of Ma mallnpure nl*^ and named 
after its royal founder, one of whose tiucTw-as Mahnmalla. 
This ardiaeologkaJ record of the one-tiirii might o( the 
^avas Iw towajrds tbe mouth of the Palar river* thirty-two 
south of Madr^and indicates that here was the harbour 
for Conjcevcram* ibe capiiaJ scat of the dynasty, situaled 
some forty mifcs up the river. Here the configuration of the 
coastline was ungulaxly suitable for its purpose, a* rising 
out of the sand near the seashore was a large rocky hill of 
granite gndss, aJiltied from north to south, rncaiuring half 
a mile long and i quarter of a mite wide with a height of 
over a hundred feet. Detached from this rimin prominerw, 
and towards the south, was another and imidi smaller rocky 
outcrop, consisting qriglnaLly of a whaSe^bodeed mound 
of granite about two hundr^ and BBy feet long and Bfiy 
feet high. It was out of these two formationi that the rock 
architecture of the MoiitaMa group was excavated and sculp¬ 


tured. As already implied, however, in conjunction with 
the rock prcHtuctions, there was a large amount of structural 
architecture some of it of consideiabic importance, but all 
of whi^ has perished. There are still visible foundations 
of a citadel which may be traced on the height* of the large 
hill and within this were palaces and similar royal resi^ccs, 
apparently built on raised masonry baiscmcntSp while the 
buildings themselvea consisted of a wooden framework 
filled in by brick and plaster walls. As was not an un¬ 
common practice, therefore tbe secular buildings were 
structural while the halls for religious purposes were quarried 
out of the naturaL rock. 

One other feature is observable at MamoDapuranu ^ow 
aimosi obUternied* but which when in full use gave the 
town, and particularly its reiigioiis orchiiecture* some of 
its character. This was a welMcsipied and extensive 
water jystan, drawn from the R§lar river, and distributed 
by means of canals and tanks to all parts of the port. There 
■re indfrtinct but none the less definite traces of this installa¬ 
tion, so that in its palmy days such a constant supply of 
running water must have made it a very pleasing seaside 
resort. But this was not provided solely for public use, tt 
was also maintained for ritualislic purposes, as proved by 
the design of some of the temple* in whkh cisicm* and 
conduits appear to have formed an ^sential part of the 
scheme. The significance of what appears to be a popular 
bdief in water worship, combined with the Naga or serpent 
cult* is embodied in a iwiarkable scene sculptured on the 
eastern face of the matii hill* and now misnamed Arji^^'s 
E^eruincc. This itsck-cui drama is an allegorical represe^ 
ration of the holy river Cange* issuing from its source in 
the distant Him^yas, the water, fed from a receptacle 
abovet cascading down a natural ckft in the rock in the centre 
of a magnilioent picture carved in relief. 

Yet even with such vivid rellca still in situ* it is difficult 
to reconcile this deserted area consisimg of a bare rocky 
hill, and desolate sand dunes, with whai was once a populous 
maritune centre. The drifiiag sands have covered up arid 
obliterated most of it* landmarks, sriiik the waning elements 
of wind ind tide have altered the contoiirs of the coastline, 
so that Its ancient appeanmcc can only be imagiiKd. But 
in Its aji| connections alone this port had more than ordinary 
significarke. For there is little doubt that from Mamalla- 
puram, in the middle of the first mtlktinium, many deep- 
laden argosk* set forth, first wiili merchandise and then 
with emigrants, eventuolLy to carry the light of Indian culture 
over the Indian Ocean into the various kss enlighioicd 
countries of Hither Asia. Amidst' the opolcsoent colouring 
of Java's vokanic range*, and on the lush green pkin* of 
old Cambodia* in the course of time ihere grew up unportant 
schools of art and architecture derived from an Indian source. 
That the origin of these dcvetopmern* i* lo be found in the 
Brahmankal productioni of the Pallavos, and^ before th^ 
in the stupas and nionasledes erected by the Buddhists undo^ 
the ruk of the Andhres, i* fairly clear. It is possible lo 
identjJy in the Khmer sculpture at Angkor Thom and 
An^or Vat, and in the endkss bas-reliefs on the stu^xi- 
temple of Borobudurp the influence of the marble carved 
panels of Amaravati* while the architecture that this plastic 
an embeUtshes owe* some of its character to the ro^-cut 
monoliths of MamallapuFam. In addition therefore to 
providrng the foundations of the Dmvidtan style of ordii- 
tectare tn southern India, the vigorous creations of Che 
FoUava cTafhxnen exerdsed conridmble effect over a mucti 
wider field, and ii was from this now deserted port that their 
ait was probably conveyed to more distant lands. 
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^ or ttie rcicfc-cut tsainpics of E^lava arctiitocture at 
ManiallapiLram, ibe mandapas may b* referred to first : 
these excavated halls are ten in DllITlbe^^ and arc to be found 
on various suitable sites on the trtaifi bUlp In most insianefi 
they are of the same general chaiaetcr and proportions as 
those of the previous group, but much more hi^ly devclopedi^ 
a proof of the rapid progress that took pla« during 
short perit^ that intervene None of th™ js largc^ their 
approrimate dimensions being as follows :—^width of facade 
25 feet; height from IS to 20 foet J depth ovciali inclodmg 
cclla 25 feet : pillars 9 feet high and I to Z feet wi^ diameter ; 
cdlas^ rectangular and from 5 to 10 feel side-"/ ^ 

seen from these mEisyremcnts that the mandfl^ arerela* 
lively shallow Mils or porticos^ and are rcimrkabk therefore 
not for their sLre but for the exccptiOMl characler of their 
design and execution. This character is shown in two ways, 
first in ibcir arcliitectui^i treatinent, and secpndly in the 
disposal and quality of the sculpture combined with the 
architectural forms J As regartls the former, except for the 
p ii|iik which are the main features of the compow^ii as 
a whol^ the actual architeciural ireatmcnt is of the simptet 
kind. On the facade there ts a roll comice decorated wi^ 
chaitya arch motifs {kudu), ami above this a parapet^ or attic 
member,. foinAed of Eninialure sbrioes, a long one aJ lernsti^ 
with a short one. The remainder of the schtune ^tb inside 
and out consists principally of ptiastecs of mouldings acting 
as a framework of the injure sculpture^ the display of 
appears lo have been oiw of the proroinenl objects of the 
mandapa idea. For it is fairly clear that the rock-cutM 
was primarily and fundamentally a sculptor^ and these 
pillared halls were regarded very largely as a means of preserh 
ting to the visiting devotees pictures of mythological j^d 
^iher subjects produced in this plastic manner. Not that 
the treatment of the arctiiijectural featurK in any way 
inferior lo the relief work^ some of the architraves^ comicB 
and strings-courses being a$ wought as the ngures^ 

As an initsnee the precision with which the basement were 
designed and executed is admirably shown in the Vajaha 
mandapo, where the stylobate has boen sunk so as to fo™ 
a long narrow reccptack for water, (Plate LlX, Fi^ 2>* 
Apart from the manner in which thh important part of the 
facade has been conodved and carried out so as to compel 
ablulioiis before entering the temple, it is an excellent tUus- 
tration of the artistic h^dling of a purely material adjunct 

As in all rock architecture of a stnular type, the pilla^ 
especially those of the facade, are the principal elements In 
the composition, and those of the hlarmUa group are no 
exception. The beginning of the Pallava order of the column 
has already been refcrfcd to io the works of the previous 
reign, but tlw Mamallapunim mandapas show ihb feature 
in its rich maturity^ In some of the examples the oude block 
bracket is stiU much in cvsdeDoe, primitive tradittor^ um^wly 
die hard, but on the other hand some of the pillars as for 
instance those on the exterior of the Mohishasura maudapa 
are singularly graceful conceptions^ w^n t^ purpose ^d 
peculiar technique are taken into consideratjon. A furtlwr 
development, with the addition of the heraldic lion forra^ 
the lower hilf of the shaft, is seen in the facade pillars of the 
Vm^ha mandapa, one of the most finished munpks in the 
entire group. Btit the culmuiation of this lion for m^of 
pillar is represented by the two interior columns of the former 
mandapa, so different frtjm any of the others yet refining 


and combining all their attributions, impJyii^ the accom- 
pllshment of a craftsman of rnore than ordinary powers. 
The lion as a pillar base is not an uncommon motif in the 
architecture of several dvilizatiDns. St is found in late 
Roman work, and also in Lombardk Romanesque building 
of Europe dating from the ekvcnih century, but in these 
occidental examples the shaft is usually supporred on the 
animaVs back.] In tbc Pailava type the pilkir is made to 
rest on the sedent animars head, and, in rhe <3u:e of the lion 
tit the Mahishasura tnlerior. It is not the homed grotesque 
of the mandapos. but a more natural iegninc figure yet 
sufficiently conventtonalised to suit its amhitectonk purpose. 
The remaining members forming thti particular class of 
pillar are equally well designed, the fluted and banded shaR 
the leaned necking Uadi), file elegant curves 
of the melon" capital (AiwnA^a), and its lotus form 
{idaie} above, with its wide abacus ipiUa^ai}, are all «o united 
as to produce an order of marked propriety and stability. 
(Plate LXtl, Fig- 1). j 

Passing now to the other type of rock architecture of 
Mamalla's reign, namely the serins of monolithic temples 
called jafAor, and widely known as the Seve n Pandas"* 
tbM exemplify an entirely novel form of "Expression: Al* 
thouBh in much the same arehiTcciural slyle as the nvindapas, 
they enunciate a oompletely dificrenl ides. Each is obvlouS^ly 
a replica, quarried out of the whalc-badccd rook previously 
meufioned, of a separate type of religious stn^ure evidently 
common at the lime, and built largely of wood, as is shown 
by the bcam-headSt rafters and purlins faithfully represented 
in the granite rept^ucUon^ Each exampk, with all these 
features is so wcU pTeKrved as to be perfectly qomprehcinabte, 
but the question at once arises, what was the object and 
inLention of recording xo faithfully and with such infinite 
toil each architectural type, as if it were a full sre^ rEtf>deh 
or to be regarded as a siaridard pattern for the guidance of 
the temple builitere 7 Solitary, uiiroeaning. and deariy 
never osed, as none of Iheir interiors is finished, sphinx-like 
for oenturifis these monoliths have stood senlmdi Over mere 
emptiness, the most enigmatical architectural phenomenon 
in all India, mily a riddle of ibe san^"- Each a U^ks 
cryptogram, as yet undcophered, there is little doubt that 
the key when found will disclose much of the story of early 
letnple ardiitcctujit in Soushem IndUu 

As with aU the rock produclioiu of ihe Pillavas, the 
ralbBi are of no great siie, the larsest nWMimng oi% 41 f«l 
long, the widest 35 feet, and the tallest » but « fret high, 
■nay number eight in alt.* and, with one eaoeptio^ are 
derived from the two types of stnicture hitherto atlnwted 
to the Boddhisu, the vihara or monastery, and the chaw 
hall or temple. ThrettetpfToo Is that known as Draapadi s 
ftltha the smaliest of the series, as well as bring the sintp1«t 
and most finished. This esampte is merely a ccU or paiuala, 
and the shape of the roof indicates plainly that it was a copy 
of a thatched structure, most probabljf a form of porlat* 
shrine belonging to a village community, as shown by its 
sub-struetuR. For ils base is supported by figures of animals, 
a lion aiiemating with an elephant, their atiitudm suggestias 
that they are bearers of a heavy burden. Such an idea is 
oocasionaUy represented in Indian Bichitecture of the temples 
and shrines borne along by supernatural creatures, or sup¬ 
ported on poles by grotesque human beings, thus implying 
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Ibfli Ibei« ixsnilfiicliprw went sometims rwl fiiKtur^s. 

but could be carried m piticession or moved obpiit from 
place io place. The portable shrine represented by Drau- 
padi^s raLha may have some coriiKCtion with certain rmKtela 
of Labcjtiacks depicted on the gable ends of the remaitung 
raihas, lo be ttferred to hereafter. (Plate LX). 

Of the vihara or ny nptcry type o f ralho at Mamalla- 
puroniT alt of whfch are ui pl^__and Qna jmddi tn 

alcvitioiijp there are 

bora¥ treated io ibCJamoarehiioeiu™l maninw. 
In shape arid appeaiajw ihese vihaia mthas seem to have 
been evof^td out of a building composed of celU arranged 
around a square courtyard, the inner court being afWwards^ 
covered in with a flat roof on pLILors. In the coune of lime* 
as the community of monks ocespying the mopastcry ii^ 
creised anoihcr story added, and* hnalLyp still anoihcr^ 
the whole stnuctvre eventually being finished off with a kind 
of dofW^ rpoL In ibc rodr-cut mterpretation of thb 
oomposition, the 'cells hii^n lost their origiinal character 
and mieption* fmd become modified irita ornacnenliil tuirels. 
while other substantial aJieriitions Ha%e been effected in 
order m inake it suitable for its new purpose. The trans¬ 
formation from I Buddhisi hostel to n Hindu shrine h best 
iUuitreted in the largest of these vihore rathat# that known 
as the Dharmanya, enough of which hits be^ completed 
lo shrfw the full architectural style of the c:iicrion as wed as 
the manner in which it was pfoposed to treat the rnner 
compartments^ As re^rds tl^ elevation, this is in two 
parts, a square portion with pillared verendaln below^ and 
the pyramidal shape or sikhc^ (tower) formed of the corw 
veri^ cedli* iibovc. Wtih its stroni^ moulded stylobate, 
its lion pidared porticos casting tl^r deep shadows, the 
icintillatLng appearance of iu turreted rodf, this type of 
d^gn is not only an effective production in itself, but it is 
a siorehouse of pleasing forms and motif^ besides being 
repleie with potentialities, Thai such prombes were amply 
iulfilled is shown by the architectumi monuinents dc^oped 
from this ipck^cut model which evolved later. 

Even more signiheanf than the rofcgoing are the re^ 
matniuf three esampl^ of rathas known » Ehif^S^diadeva 
and G^|it$lh» which appear to be based oh vano-ui types of 
dmitya hail, or Buddhist temirie. They are all oblon g in 
pl^ and fisc up into im_or more slioo^ while eaenhas n 
keel att^^mSLi&aL ^fh fl1 diait>Tt gabfe e nd. The Suhadeva 
^pe b apridX^d %uw:(U!fWrtupGcSA''l^ this form were 
erected at a subsequent date, of which the laier F^iilava 
temple of VadanmJtisvara b ati example. A still more 
inrgrmalive tRStance of iJ» chaitya hall type b Bhima^s 
rural, which b a copy of a tmilding in two stories, the upper 
Story dbpiaying a perfect representation of a keel roof with 
1 gable at cadi end. A similar effect was produced later 
in two i[riicitircs of the lnck>Aryan order, the tenth century 
temple of Vaitil DeuI at Bhubaneswar^ Ortssa (Chapter XXI), 
and in the deventh century Tefi-ka-Mandir in Gwalior Fort 
(Chapter XXVI). The remaintni mtha of ^ group, that 
of Gapcsli, b in some respects a combination of the two 
previous examples, but it is difTerent inasmuch ai the en- 
muice b through a pillared piirtico on its kmg side. Not 
only were these three raihos the prototypes of temples, but 
they were also the pattern out of wtikh was evolved an 
important later dcvclopfnetiL for it was on thdr oblong 
j^aiLp diminbhing stories, and specifically^ the keel roof with 
Its pinnacks and gabk ends* that the g^pumm ta-as based. 
It is possible to see here the beginiungs of those^great to¬ 
wering pylon* forming the entfance gateways to the tettipks 


of the south, and which give their chief character to the 
timvldian fityk. (Plate LVII, Fig. 2.) ^ 

These monpNthffi shrines were oiJaiviic atMbuikjrt* 
and id thcif proximlty are images, also carved in the rock, 
of a lion, an elephant, and a bull symboliring jrapeciti^'dy 
Durga^ Indra, ai^ Siva. Yci the fact that thisc sTva shrines 
onTm la styte of architecture iradiiionally associated with 
the Buddhists* secim lo imply that they were a type of 
structure not the monopoly of any one religion, but had a 
common origin. There b evidence iii_ support of thb io 
certain embkmatkal subjects carved wiUiin the gable ends 
of the three cliaitya hall example*, each of which b full of 
^legory^ (Pbie LX). And io more than one of ihmi there 
b a central symbol rtot unlike a stupa. Each gabk illus*- 
(rates a conventional or diagrammiiik: rendering of a pniyerr- 
halh the curved barge-boards tokinf the place of the fulled 
roof, the decorated brackets on either side simulating the 
riba of the vault, while, most sign^canl of oti, the central 
object b a tabcrriacle or sacfcd relic. Each of these repre- 
rentnUons of tabemacks or reliquarks takes a d^crent 
rorm* jusi as the ratha on which it is depicted also is of a 
certain design* so tjiat both nilha and reliqimry may be 
idcntiBcd as belonging to one onather. It is possible therefore 
that each ratha is a shrine consecrated to one of the n^ni- 
fesbi tions of Siva, tis shape being coudilioned by the tradition 
whkh bas ordained that it should take such a form for that 
pankular manifestation^ 

A remarkable feature of the I^Uavi rock-architecture 
is the hne quality of the figure sculpture which adorns both 
oiajidapas and rathas. But in its plastic form it was only 
part of a movement* which, extending over the whole of 
southern India, found expression in a school of BCulpture 
of a grind classical order. Most of this is In the rock-cut 
technique, of which that on the Kailisa at Ellora, and at 
Elcphanra, are rather later examples* but some of the finest 
and earliest productions w-ere the work of the Pnllavas. 
These figure subjects at ManmllHpujam ore endowed with 
that same passkmuic spirit whiclt putsates in the Christian 
art of Europe of the corresponding date, but with e^en a 
hner feeling for form and more experknoed ciaftimanship. 
There is a nolabk serise of restraint and rehned simplicity 
xpedally in the bas-reliefs 'of single figures^ yet even more 
proncunced tn several of the larger sculpture dramas, as 
for instance in the Vishnu pand of the Mahuhasura mandapa. 
which has tome of the breadth and rationality shown in the 
sculpture of the Greeks towards the end of their first period. 
In view therefore of the superb quality of ihe Pallava plasfk 
an it is not surprising that the schools of scuJtpure which 
developed out ^ this movement m Java and Cambodia 
driplsj-cd nlso the same high aitbric character. 

From the unhnisbed slate of nearly all the reck archi- 
teaure ai Momallapuiim^ much of i( lacking that final 
effort whidi would have made these shrines realty serviceable, 
it would seem an if some unexpected politkaJ cataclysm had 
mtervened. causing the rock-cutter to throw down his mallet 
■nd chisel and hasten away, never to return. History records 
no such upbea^ so ihat an explanalion must be Iwked 
for elsewhere these incomplete shrines reveal is 

that the patronage of Namsiinha Mamalla having emkd 
with his death tn A.D. 674* umkr his successor Rajasimha 
a new ondiiiectiiral movement hcgan. For with the rule of 
this king* tbe rock method ceased, no further Labour was 
^t dther into the excavated mandapas or the monoLitlik 
rathas, in a word s a form of expresion it became obsolete. 
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Instead of ibe pemantm ycx inffcciiiblc carving of the granite, 
the att of siniclitral building was taken upp as it was being 
realized that this process gave greater powers to the work* 
mflOp it provided him with more freedom^ so that he twuld 
place his stmelure where he pkased, and make it what shape 
he liked. The only limit to his peribnrianisc wm the 
of his knowledge of the principles of the mason^s craft, and 
the size and strength of hts fnaierials. With the reign of Raja- 
simha iberefoie the second phase of Pallava srchiteciure 
opens, in which all the buildings are etilirely stmciural. The 
production of the Urst temples of this phase, and called tlw 
Rajashnha Group, began towards the end of the seventh 
ocniury and occupied the whole of the eighth century, during 
which period several notable buildings were erected. 

CJf the Rajasimha mode there are some sU wuutiplfit, 
comprising tHT^Shorcr Isvam, and Makunda temples at 
Mamnllapuram ; a^reHipk at Panarnalai in the South Arcot 
district: and the temples of Kaila^iwtha and of Vajk 
F^rumal at Conjeevaram. " Tfiree of are of maior 

"Importance as each TnuAtratei a stage not only in the style 
as a whole, but in the devElopment of the temple fomtatioo, 
in mudi the same fTianncr as that already shown in the odth 
temporary art of the Chalokyans on the other side of the 
Peninsula (Chapler XIV). These three examples art the 
"Shore"* rempk, and the two temples at Gonjeevaram. 
The hrst PaHava building to be coitsixucted of dressed sumc 
was the Shore ” temple, so named in modem thnes as it 
stands on the extreme foreshore of the ancient port. (Plate 
LXll, Figs. 2 and Although the earlkst known production 
in this technique of the Palkvas, as tt dates from the last 
years of the seventh century, the maienals of which it Is 
compost and the manner in which they liave been applied 
indicate a certain amount of lattrit experknoe in the art of 
building construction. As a proof of Lis excclicni work- 
manship for over a thousand ycais the "" Shore ” tempk has 
endured on this exposed spur of rock, buffeted for half the 
year by the monsoon rolleas, at other times. 

"The grey sea creeps half-visible, half-hushed. 

And grasps with its innumerabte hands 
Its silent walls," 

Yet even with the ceaseless activity of the sea on the one 
side, and the insidious menace of the drifting s^ds on the 
other, its twin towers are still erect and its shrines refnaio 
intact, immutable it stands, a silent rem'd of a great but 
^most fo rgojlen people. 

Owing to its tmustial position, and also to the intention 
of its creator, the plan of the Shore temple is not according 
to ctwtcKn- The undcriyittfi idea was that tlw orila should 
face eastwards overlooking the sea, so that the shrine might 
be illuminated by the first rays of the rising sun, as well as 
being plainly observable to those approaching the harbow 
in ships. For it was a landmark by day and a beacon by 
night, as out amongst the breakers still rises a stone pillar 
on which a Ump would be placed to shine across the waters 
and guide the madner to hra anchorage. Such an arrange¬ 
ment, however, with the cclIa actually on the ocean^s brim, 
kft !io room for a forecoiirl or assembly hall, and not even 
for an entrance gateway, all of which had to be plaoed at 
tfie rear of the shriiie. In this instance therefore the central 
building is surfounded by a massive enclosure wall, oitry 
being obtained through the w^tcni side of the courtyard 
whkih was Idl entirely open. But quite early m its produc¬ 
tion this simple scheme was complkated by two additionaj 


shrines being atuched, rather unsymmeirkally, to its western 
end, one of which providw the smaller spire, as well us what 
at first sight appean to be the mniii sitiaxicc. It is these 
two supplemcntaiy shrines which have converted the Shore 
temple into a double lowered monument, unconventional 
in its grouping, and a little difficult to comprehends 

While it is quite clear that the ccuiral buildings com¬ 
prising the Shore temple are a development of the monolithic 
raihas of the prEvioiis phase, specifically from that of the 
Dhannaraja nitha, the differenoe in ireatmcn! between 
the two types of the temple is considerable. The change 
in technique from the nxk-cut to the structural partly 
accounts for thi\ and the interval separating the execution 
of the two pFodudions, atthoiigh not great, would also have 
some effect. And there was, of course, a new ruler on the 
throne, whose personal predilections may have had some 
Infiuenee. But even these factors, significam though they 
may be, can hardly uccount for the differenoe not only in 
temper and in trend, hut in the foi™ as well, which appear 
In this first structural example of the Pailava period. ^ In _ 
principle the monolithic Dharmaruja ratha and the Shore 
t^ple are the same, thfre is the square lower stoiy, and the 
pyraihTdJn Idvrer Iti dinunlshing tiers above in both concep- 
Uons, but Ibere » another and original kkall moiivaliiig the 
d^gn of the Shore temple, pOTfiffTW in the 

shapie ot tbu lowtr- This is shown in the obvious desire 
of the builders to rid themselves of the vihara incubus, and 
to devise a building more architecturally rational in u word 
to shake off the shackles of its prototype and give effect to 
their own rising genius. 

And so we see in the composition of the Shore temple, 
more rhythm and more buoyancy than in the monolithic 
rathas, a b^incss and a soaring quality that was however 
not eniireiy due to the more irociable technique. But there 
is also another important component in the structural 
example, which although relatively a maner of detail, was 
destined to give not u bitk of its character to the later Pullava 
art. This is the appearance in the arehittctural ^ 

very pronounced type ofpilasterp a rampani lioa in piofriinent 
relicl^ and which finds a place wherever such a structural 
rofm with an ornamental support b required. In the ^ore 
temple this hcroMic lion, erect and holding up a DTUvidian 
capital, projects from every angle, and is also intrt^tmd 
at intend around the lower part of the entire building. 
As the style progressed thb leogriff rnotif became more 
frequent and more charactcrisiic so that it may be generally 
rei^jxled as the identifying symbol of the RahiLva ilyle. M 
in the case of tiumeroi® tnotfft Tn Indian art. il;^ ori^n of ih^ 
rampant lion pilastcrr is a myi-tcry, it suddriily appears fn 
the ttmplc <k!Sign without any marked pnefigurement, save 
for one small repreentation of it on the unfinished ratha of 
Vataiyankuttai of the previous reign In the shape of an 
Insignificant bradeet. It is si range that frorn sudi a rudi* 
mentary detail mudi of the character of the Narasimha 
ar^iocture should have developed. 

There was however considerably more in the formation 
of the Shore tmnple than the central buildiiigs described 
above; as these were surrounded by an ouier rectangular 
endosure containing many Intcreiting feature. (Plate 
LXJlh Fig. 2h In the fiixt place it smns evident that 
portions of the ground plan of the enclosuje consisted of a 
of shallow dstemx, which oouJd be aof3cled on 
occasion, so that it rosolves itself into a type of water lempk. 
Some of the conduits and receptiicles may still be ira^. 
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and it is dw Uiat ibey ^nsiitui^d an essential part of the 
Uy-ouL The water to feed this systcfn was brought by a 
canal and conveyed by sluices throughout the building* 
any averflow being carried down a rocky cascade in the roar 
of the shrine and into the sea. The surrounding wall was 
an imposing itmgtiirc^ its parapet and coping crowned by 
hgures of kneeling bulls^ while at close intervals all round 
the exterior projected boldly carved lion pilasters : on the 
wesiern side admission was obtained through a ndh\y orna- 
menled doorway. This doorway the main eniraoce 
and kd into a corridor one side of whidi was formed by the 
inner face of the enclosure wall, the other by a large 
rectangular buikling, probably an outer mandapa, but only 
tbc foundations remain. Hairway along each of tbe long 
sides of the corridor, then was a piltared arcade containing 
an altar, possibly provided for Hoga worship, os all the 
courts and passage nround could be filkd with water. A 
fecitiiiPe of this corridor was a seriei of carved panels on the 
side waJlSp tach containing a figuiMubject iltustrmting some 
striking mythological cpis^e—a picture gallery in stone. 

Not long oAer the croclion of the Shore temple at 
MaxiuUapuram* another Siva temple the iCailAS^tha 
was begun at Conjeeveram, the capital scat of the Falbvas, 
tituaied forty-five miles sonih-west of Madras. Copjec- 
verant, in the early centuries of the Christian era, was a plaoe 
of considerable huportanoe* probably the leading dly of the 
Carruitic if not of ^ulhcrn India^ As the home of Dharma- 
pala. the great oonMncniator, a cOinlemporary of the famous 
Buddhoghosa of the blih century, it appears to have been a 
centre of intellectual life, while its fine series of tempks 
are proof of its itJigiDiis activity extefuling over a long period. 
For here may be studied the Dravidian style or temple 
ar^tecture from its genesis under the t^tavas beginning 
in the filh ocntury to its caimination at Vijayanigar as late 
as tbe I5ih and 16th centuries* a period of a thousand years 
dmloprncnt. The temple of Ekambaranathii illustratea 
in one m other of its compaitments every feaiuro of this 
evolution, whik a study of the Kailasanatha should fenm the 
basis of any uiveatigaiiDn of the t>ravidian building art. 
Dealing first therefore with the latter esampICp tbe main 
shrine of this structure was built during the mign of 
Itajasiniha, so that its approximate date is A.D. 7W, although 
the actual compktion of the temple as a whole was under¬ 
taken by to son Mihendravannan III, but* with the exception 
of a few additions to the east end of the enclosure, it » all as 
originally ccmceiveii^ iThe schetne i^olvs itself into three 
separate parts, oonsistmg of a sanctuary with its pyramidal 
tower, a pinoied h^ or maodapa, the whole contained 
within a rectangular cour^^ enclosed by a high and 
substantial wall composed of celUJ At a much later date, 
probably in the fourteen ih century, the two isolated buildings, 
the sanctuary and the mandapa. were joined logEth^ by a 
spacious ifitennediate hall or isnfaralot, to accord with the 
ccromonial of the time. This mediftcval addition has robbed 
the rtmin structuie of some of its arcbitectmal appearanoe, 
and it ii better to visualize it without such on intervcfiing 
compartment as shown m Plate LXIH, Fig. 1. It will be 
seen from the drawing that the maui building is the tall 
sanctuary at the eastern end of the cncloswe. and that in 
principle it oonfornts to tbe cnonQlitbk: prototype of the 
Dharrriaraja ntha. But tbctc are oeniin ekborattons* 
pankuhiriy m the supplenoent^ shrines attached to and 
projcctiog trotn its three free sid^ which aid considembly 
its effective presentation. 

Every aspect of this ti^nplc is replete with informative 


fixtures, os it iUustniCes In all its parts the trends of the style. 
The cells comprising tbc interior of the enclosing wall, the 
itoign of the wail with its ponipcL of cupolas, tbe sturdy, 
primitive shape of the nmndapa pillars, tlie constant repetition 
of the rampani lion pilaster, these, and the composiuon of the 
bmlding as a whote, make the ^ey pile of the KaJlasanatha a 
most fascuiating study. Yet undoubtedly its tnern 
inicroating portion is the pymmidal tower or sikhora 
for Tl If 1n the distinctive treatment of this feature that the 
development of tbe Dravidian style may be best observed. 
From the somewhat comprossed forms of the monolithic 
mtlw to the more iooscly^knit demenu of the Shore [jranpk, 
we now arrive at a further effort to present the sikhara in a 
suitable afchiCficiural form, weEI-proportioned, sul»tantial, 
yet at the same time rhythmic in its mass and degant in its 
outlines. Sio^ was eridcntly the aim of its deslg^rs, and 
within certain limils some of these desired conditions have 
been fulfilled. There is still however occasion for more 
ncfinenicnt in the shape of this tower* for although it marks 
another stage of evolution, it obviously falls short of that 
p^ected maturity which was subsettuently achieved. 

Apart from tbc maiii structure of this tempk there are 
certain arrangemerus in connexion with the entrance to the 
courtyard which arc noteworthy^ This part appears to have 
been produced under the dirKtiofi of ^^hendravarman III, 
and evidenUy marks a devtation from the original plan. 
In place of what should have been the main gateway, a large 
sul^idiary chapel has barn introduced, complete with cella, 
vestibule and stairway approach, the actual doorways into 
tbe courtyard being refected to openings on cllhcr side. 
Although a piact of worship, the Mahc^dmvannaiiesvara 
shrine is built In such a manner, as, with its accompaniments* 
to sugg^t the b^mnings of tbe gopurai^ or cntnLncc pylon. 
That the masons were by this time realizbig the Importance 
of sckclion in the matter of iheir building materials is shown 
by the fact that in the Kailisanatha* while the foimdatioas 
of the tempk are of granite, the impcr portions aro of sand¬ 
stone, thus providing a hard and firm suh^structure to tarry 
weight and a more plastk: substance for the sculpture. 
Unfortunately at a ^mcwhat distant date mpaiis to the 
Latter bewne neewary, when these were cffecied rather 
ruthlessly by means of conoreie. 

About a d^dc later, the temple of Vaikunlha BerumaJ* 
also at Cofd«w^^ was built, and hero ^ Pollava styk 
archit&furo ^ sm in its nmt mature form. This idmpk 
U slightly larger and more ^^ous in its proportions than 
the previoia example, and instead of the prirKipal parts such 
as the twisters, jportw* and ^nctuaiy, being separate 
bui]dings,'Oii^'are amalg^nated Infd one or^tectural whok, 
as may be seen In fffate LXIV. Square in plan* having a side 
of nearly 90 feet, the eastern or front portion is carried 
forward 28 f«t to provide for an entrance portko. Tbe 
exterior of this formation presents what might have been a 
high aisd somewhat uncompromising outer wall* but its 
surfaces have been » enriched with seml-structum] and 
ornortMial motifs that it blends admimbly with tlK sikhora 
towering above tbe whok composition but actu^ly rising 
from the shrine within. Inside the outer wall arc the cloisters^ 
consisting of a colonnade of lion pillars^ with a passage for 
pitxmsions continued right round the building between this 
and the central structiue. The central edifice is in two 
pmts, the saiK^niary its portico* but these are so combined 
as to form this portion into one buiktin^ The portico* or 
what corresponds to the timndapa, h interiorly a square 
compartment 211 feet side, having a tnuisvcrse aisk of eight 
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pOlare, and tt lead^ cneao& ol a venibule 10 tbt ocUa, i 
rectangular chamber over which ri^ the gyramidaJ vkoana 
^QStex— This vunana is square in plan, extenkalTy having a 
side of 47 and irs tower rises to a hej^t of ^ fa t from 
the ground. It is In four st ories^ each ^Si a passage mund 
its «lerior» a cella irTW^cehtre, and a corridor enci^ling 
two of these for circumambulation. Although there is not 
in the Voil^ta temple the living freshness and ingenuousness 
of the Kailasanalha, yet it has many cotmnendahle features, 
for it displays an economy in the dispos^ of its parts together 
with a skilful marshaling of the main elements so as to 
produce a unity of conccfslion, which has multed in a 
building having ooimderable ai^tectural ment. 

The last phase of the second group of buildings executed 
during the Pallava regime marks the end of the productions 
of this dynasty. 11 represents the works prcpoied during 
the rule of Nandi>'annan and his successors, and depicts 
the mode in practice in these parts during the ninth century. 
No buildings of any note were aeded at this time, but 
there are a few small temples which show the direction of the 
movement. The principal examples are six in numbm- 
as follows two temples at Cordeeveram, the Muktesvara 
and Matangesvara j the VadamaUisvaia temple at Orgsdam 
near Chtnglepui t die tempk of Viritunesvara at TiruU 
uni near Aikoaam ; and the PaimujaiiiesYiira temple at 
Gudimailam near Reiugunta railway junctiOD. The fact 
that all the tempks art of small siro, and arc mere repro¬ 
ductions of the previous mamftttations are proofs that 
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the might of this one-dme powerful dynasty was dedioing, 
its end bc^tn with its defeat by the Westeni Chalukyons in 
the middle of the eighth century. Among the examples of 
this late development, tlie ol<^ are the two temples at 
Copjeevefam, and are simply copies to a smaUer acak of the 
style which prevailed in the previous reign, except tJ^t the 
building is entered through a two pillared portico whidi 
forms ilic facade. The four remaining temples of the group, 
whkh appear to have been meuted somewhat Inter, indicate 
that at this date another prototype found favour, as they are 
all based ofi the apsidal example represented by the Sahadeva* 
mtha at Mamallapurain. All th^ buildings, by their lack 
of virOity ^nnote the diminishing powr of the dynasty, 
and towards the end of the tenth century, production prac- 
tkaily ceased. But even if the art appears to have di^. It 
passed by no means into oblivion. Such a movenieiit, 
although peri^ps it has kfl no brge works of genius, was 
at the same lime remarkable for the spirit and vigour of Its 
performanoe^ These qualities had a far-rcaching effecL 
For to the PaUavas is the credit of having kefn burning 
brightly the torch, which, kindled by the Bmldhists in the 
early centuries of the Chiisdan eia as seen at Anmravatt, 
was bequeathed to these Simhavishnu "lion” kings. Later, 
its dame glowed with renewed brilllanoe in the hands of the 
Cbolas and subsequent rulers in Southern India^ as their 
architectuml imdeitakings eloquent^ testify. But perhaps 
Its most potent influence was that which it transmitted beyond 
the seas, to the countries of Indonesia, whm lls effulgmce, 
reflected in the vest monumeii^ of those civilizatiom, shone 
with even greater splendour than in the land of its 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE DRAVIDIAN STYLE 
THE TEMPLES OF THE CHOLAS (AJ>. 900 lo USD) 


T he uiwukd stale ot the Tamil country, bmught 
■boui by ibc conflicis between the various dynasties 
such as the Palbvas, Cholas, Pandyaa, Qialiikyas, 
aad Rastrakutas, all striving for supre^macyt precluded any 
great culiural advance or any notable enicrpraes hemg 
undertaken during the last centuries of the first milknniurn. 
Out of this slruggk for power the Cholas finally emerged 
iriirniphant, and proceed in the couth of time to becoine 
paranxiiint in Southern India. Their dynastic history 
began about 9Q0 A.D., and ihcir ruk attained its meridian 
a century later, dslining towards the middle of the twelfth 
oentuiy, when it succumbed to the rising power of tlw 
Pandyu During the first century of this 250 years of their 
supfemacy, the Cholas found ihemsclvcs ptincipally engaged 
in tmitoi^ aggrandisement, as they extended iheij dominioD 
as far as the Ganges in the norths and included Ceylon in 
the souths while a portion of Burma also came within their 
influence. 

Preoccupied as the dynasty was in this manner, the 
buildings aitribulcd to the Cholas during the tenth century 
ore not many, nof arc they large* and they imply a local 
rather than an imperial dcvekpinent* A certain number 
of examples are to be found in and around the State of 
FUdukkottai, and are all small tefiiptes built entirely of stone. 
Among them tnention may be made of the Sundareswara 
lempk at TirukattaM ; the V yayalayR tempk in Nartarn^, 
with a drcular saturtu^ of an unusual ord^ » and the tripk 
lempk the MusTirkoil in Kodumbelur^ of which however 
only two of its sanctuaries are preserved. The first two of the 
group were ewcuted ifi the ninth centu^, so thni they are 
probably the earliest of their siyk, while the tripk temple 
may be ascribed to the tenth century. Other templca in 
Pudukkotmi territory are m follows ; Mucuknndesvara in 
Kolattur talulE ; Kadambar in Kadambarmalai^ Nortamaiait 
and BaleuLubmlimaniiya in Kannanur, Tirumayam taluk.^ 
Similar structures, may be found as far south as Aieot, 
such as tn Tiruppar, Vlsalur, Poniingudi, and Kaliyapatti, 
in Kolaihur tnhiJu and in Enadi, Tirumayam taluk. The 
imponaincc of all ih^ buildings, however smiM many of 
them art, may be realised when working out the developmerit 
of tlw Dravidian style at this rofmative stage. Most of them 
are constructed of well dressed granhe blocks accurately 
oouried and bonded. Dating from the 9th and lOthccntiiries, 
that they are in the cuiy Chola style is faLrly evident, but at 
the same time Paliava features are observable, whik their 
relation to the monoliihic rafhas at MamaUapurain may be 
noted. As * connecting link in the progress of the budding 
art in Southern India each example ts worthy of study. All 
th^ tnmll structures are very compkic in their fotmation 
and dt^lay a freshrKSS and si»rit in marked contrast to the 
last productions of the declining style of the POllavos. So 
nitich so that they appsir to herald either a new movenwnt, 
or to denote some stimulation received from another and 
more virile source. The latter oasuinpdon is ihe more likely 


as all the temples of the group show by the treatment a close 
ofluiity to those of the more distant QiaJukyans than to any 
revival of the style of their predecessors the Pallavas. Such 
influence although a littk remote is not improbabk as at 
ihis time the Chalukyans were again cKkndJng their power^ 
and under their later nikrs the building art, m will be shown 
hereafter, was much encouraged. Thb reLatioa of the Chola 
lemples at PUdukkotiaJ of the ninih and tenth eenturks 
to the produeiions of the early ChaJuicyans may be observed 
specially in the shape of the domical finiM of the sikhara, 
which has a double flexured coaiour similar to that in the 
temples of Badami and Pattadakal. (Chapter XlV). 

For the purposes of study however reference rnay be 
made to a larger and more distinctive example of the early 
architecture of the Cholas^ the tempk of Konmgonatha at 
Srinivasanalur tn the Trichiiiopoly districL (Plate LXVl). 
This was built probably during the reign of one of the first 
of the dynastyp Parantaka 1 (907-949K and therefore date 
More iniddk of the icnth century. Its peculiar name is 
due lo a local kgend which records that on completion it 
was (kfiled by a monkey {korai^ii\ and thus was nev^ 
coruecreted. Consistiivg of a pllla^ hail, or mandapa, 
with its attached sanctuary or vimana, its total length is 50 
feet* the former occupying a rectangle 25 feet % 20 feet, 
and the latter a ^uaie of 25 foci side. The hei^t of the 
sikhara or tower is 50 feet, while the comioe of the mondapa 
measures 14 feet from the ^oumL A small hall having four 
pillars c^mprisfi the interior, with a vestibuk and passage 
beyond leading to the cello, a square chamber of 12 feet side. 

These dimensions serve to show shat the Koranguiatlia 
is a building of modest proportions. Cdmpar^ with the 
temples of the previous peri^, although conceived on the 
some general principle, there is a marked change m the 
method of Brchilecturul treaimcnL In the composition of 
the exterior it display a noiiceabk simplification In all its 
parts^ which ore also more reasoned in their forim and in 
thek distribution ; an elimination of much of that detail 
which frets the surfaces of the later Fallavi example Is Likewise 
observable. Moreover, it is proof that the builders had 
■oquired on appreciation of the value of plain spaces, together 
with due saisc of the dioracter and corre^^ location of the 
architecturaJ features ^uirod for the purposes of cmbdlisb* 
inenL Thai dominating element of the prevtous styk, the 
lion motif, both sedent and rampant, has disappeared, the 
pillars and pilasters which this leogiiiT invariably adomed, 
being con veiled into purely abstract coaventions of mouldings 
and other similar fonra. The Chola conception of the 
Dravidian order of capital at this stage is admirably illustrated 
by the pilkre of its inleriof. (Plate XI, Fig. il>. Two 
changes from the Polla^'a type of order are dtsoemible, one 
rekfini to the capital itself, the other to the abacus above. 
In the capital a neck moukUng (padmabhamLMm) has been 
introduced when it joins on to the shaft, thus appropriating 
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to itself a segment of the upper part of the shaft, and adding 
another nwmber lo the lower part of ihe capital in the form 
of a vcssd or pot ik^iiamh As to the abacuSp the f^ragai 
or **planlt^*, is inueh expandedp so that combined with the 
flower-shape (khie) underneath^ it becomes the most strildng 
element in the order. There is good proportion suit¬ 
ability expressed tn thU examp^ of the Chola pillar and 
capital. 

In addition to the strictly architcctunil treatmcni of Its 
exterior, there is a considcrabk amoimi of sculpture on the 
wall surfaces of the vimnna. consisUng chiefly of full-length 
figures installed within recesses, each about half life^siK and 
in very bold rtlkfp so that in a manner th^ recall the images 
of saints occupying nkhes in Gothic cathedrals. On the 
centre of the souihem wall of the Konuiganalha there is a 
particularly well rendered scene representing the goddess 
Kali as Dakshtna, with Saraswati on her left and Laitshmi 
on her right* while bdow is Asiira* the enemy of the 
and around are various gana-demftis, or lesser deivks^ 
Compared with the plastic art of the previous period, in the 
Cix^la sculpture there is the tanning of that voluptuous 
tfeaiment of the human figure in which the image b in such 
high relief that it resembles statuary in the round rather 
than relief work. Such however is the usual course in the 
development of the sculptors* art a progress from il^ 
conventional to the represcnlationaL as may be observed In 
the change from the first to the second period of Gredt 
sculpture. 

Another ornamental featun: of some interest appears 
in the Chola buildings* and is illustrated tn the Koranganatha 
example. As aErtady indicated the devices of heraldk 
lions and othea^ supematunil bcaids were climinatod in the 
topics of this period, but a different animalizcd motif now 
emerges. It takes the form of a sixing-conrse^ frequently 
repeated, containing a row of gryphons heads, tN use of ^ch 
m a decorative clcmeoi in ihe temple scheme was cor^timted 
throughout the subsequent periods of the Ehavidian style. 
Some signs of this striking motif are dbcjemibjc in the early 
Chalukyan temples but It is not observabk in the Paliava 
examples. These gargoyk-like heads squirrning ui^ the 
weight of ihe superimposed masonry* as if their bodies were 
immured within the joints of ihe structure arc, mkjhasas 
or eartl^piritSp so imprisoned that they may guatd the temple, 
but at the same hme they are helpless to cause it harm. 
Here we seem to see something that corresponded to the 
'"besriaries^* of the West, ihow representations of fabulous 
creatures so popular in Europe about thb date and which 
are believed to have had thdr origin m the East. Although 
usually in pictorial msmiscripls, these '‘unicomv yaks, 
leopards, and fire-breaihing tethers'' were not infrequently 
carved on Gothk church^ in much the same manner as 
those on the Chola temple. Taken as a whole the temple 
at SrinivBsanaluT* although decidedly unpretentious, appeais 
as an unaffected lUustratiori of a trensiiion stage in the 
evolution of the Dravidian style. It denotes that the Cholas 
at this pcfi^ wxte passing through a process of rormalion 
in their ^hitccturgl culture, treasuring thdr traditiofu 
but at the same time exercising theif discretion with regard 
to what was handed down to them, thus rKtricting their 
aspirations to accord witfi their undeveloped ideals. 

In the course of time, however, nnaturiiy was attained, 
as the two magnificent temples of Tanjore and Gangaikonda- 
1 cholapuiBjn, erected less than a century afterwanlSj 
abundantly testify. In comparison with the temple of 


Koranganatha, they are os cathedrals to a parbli church. 
Both built within the fir^t quartet of the eleventh cenluryi 
they prove that, duritxg the intervening period* the Chola 
dynasty had been mack aware of its vast power, and hod 
had its character revealod to itself. The first rukr to become 
conscious of this sense csf their own might was R^jargja 
the Great (985~101Sh which he proceeded to inaugurate by a 
superb ardiiicaural montunent. It must have been a pro* 
foundly spiritual impulse which moved Ihb ruler to oom- 
memorate the maierial achievements of hb line in the great 
Siva (Brihadesvara) temple at Taiyore erected about the 
year lOOO. (Plate LXVll), Apparently the largest, highest 
and most ambtlioiis pnodLiction of its kind hiiherio undcr- 
t^cn by Indian builders, it b a landmark in The evolution 
of the building art in southern India. In size alone, regardless 
of its superb architectural treatment, its proportions are 
considerable, as the main stnsctujt is ISO feci long, above 
which rises a massive pyramidal tower 190 feet high* and 
from these dimensions some idea of the magnitude of the 
work arid the courage and skill required to complete it may 
be realiiKd. Except for the Great Lingaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar In Orissa (Chapter XXl), which then was 
A recent production, with a sikhara of 160 feel in height, few 
buildings had been rabed of a greater height than 60 feet. 
As a measure of its sire the vlmana is equal in height to the 
central lower of Wormter cathedral, but the icmpk Os a 
whok is only twcHthirds the area of thb Gothk example. 

The Tanjcre temple b composed of sewraJ stmclura 
combined axially, such os a Nandi pavilion, a pillared portico^ 
and a large assembly hall* all aligned in the centre of a spacious 
H^iclosure. But the main feature of the entire scheme 
is the grand tower of ^ vimana at the western end which 
dominate everything in its vkinity. Much of the dignity 
and power of this fine pyramidal pile Iks in the rimplkity 
of its parts, which are three in nimiber, consisting of the 
square vertical base, the tall tapering body, and, over alt, the 
gj^ul dofnkal finkl. The finl of there, the vertic^ base* 
covers a square of S2 feet sidc^ and rises perpendicularly v 
to a height of 50 feet. Pram thb the pyTamidal body moua« 
up in thirteen diminishing zones, until the width of its apex 
equab one-third of its base. On the square platform thus 
formed stands the cupola, the inward ctpre of its neck 
producing a pleasing break in the otherwise rigid outlines 
of ihc composition while ihe bulboiis dome pobed like a light 
but su^tantiaJ globe b a lilting finish to its soaritig character^ 

The archjiecttiral mantpulatioa of the surface of ibis 
fine lower is in keepiug with its mass. Specially noticeable 
is the scheme of decoration applied to the wnlb of the lowest 
and upri^i portion which is divided into two stories by a 
massive overlw^ng comice recalling those of the rock-<ut 
example^ Except for this powerful horiionioJ meiTtber 
the underiying idea is vertical in intention* the two ranges of 
pilasters above and below being rentlniscent of the super- 
columniatton In the Roman facades. Combined with these 
pilasters are remarkabty ingenious motifs and devices showing 
great fertility of InvcnUon* as for instaitoe a cooventional 
foliatiDO, or "Trw of knowkdic*' whkb enriches so effectively 
the dee^ r rccsses, and other similar cictnents. Then, 
occupying the middle of each Eompartment is a figuine-subjcci, 
ea^ statue the central object of its own setting* providing a 
crowning achlnTmcnt to the whole. Vet in spite of the 
supremely imaginative quality of its embcllishtnent the 
critical eye may dboem that, although each feature b an 
excellent effort in itself, taken as a whok the components 
do not always co-ordinale, in short* Ihb portion of the 
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facade comists of bd assembly df admltabk artistic ekzneiilSp 
but noi id every irtslancc archilecturaUy adequate. 

Tumiug to the tipenns section of the vimanii, the 
effect of this pyrufrudal mass is ezihanccd by the rich maimer 
of its treaiment. Its surfaces ore pattemKl by the horizontal 
lines of the diminishiag tiers intersecting the vettLca] dispel 
sition of the omamenlal thrincs^ thus produemg an in^i- 
tecturaJ texlune of great beauty. FinalJ^ there is ihc contrast 
of ihc rounded cu|»la at the summit^ its winged niches on 
aJi fottr sides rclkvmg the severity of the emUine just where 
this is rdquiied. In ereciing this vimajia on the principk 
of a pyramid its buildm were on safe ground, for such a 
form not only conveys the impr^idn df solid strength and 
stability, but is in reality the most permanent stnicttiral 
shape yet devised and men uncdnsciously tend to produce 
handiwork that will lost. But there is much more than a 
desire for durability m this ewnple of Chola architecture^ 
for with its qualities of powerfully adjusted volume there 
is at the same time a sesise o-f gmc^ul balance so that when 
seen either close to or from afar iisi uptward sweep Is such 
that it appears to hong in the air. Unquestionably the 
hnc&t lin^e crtatioa of the Dravidian cmflsiiicD, the Tajijore 
vimana is also a touchstone of Indian architecture as a whole. 

The other great building produced duhng the Chola 
ascendency, the temple of Cangaikondacholapuram is a 
monument evidently ertcitd in a Rpirit of emulation, to 
excel, in richness and grandeur its pretSeocsson (F^te 
LXVIT1). It is attributed to Rajcndra 1 (1018^33), and Is 
alt that retfuiins of an extouive capital dtyp which this ruler 
built as a record of hh power arid his pride. Situated about 
sewiteen miles from the town of Kumbakooaiti, this hue 
iiructure now stands tn solitary state, except for the mud 
but! of a village straggling around it, as centuries ago the 
tide of life receded from tliae parts karing it like a great 
stranded iheU. Nature with artistic hand has endeavouced 
to veU its abfaded lurfai^ not always for its strucliind 
good, with festoons of foliogt, so that it appears as a lovdy 
gr^>green pile slumbering amidst the tangled verdure of a 
wide neglected gardefL Built by a ting for the purposes 
of hif own retipous cereirtonial it has now become the 
occasional r^ort of ihc local idlers, and even its existence 
ii known only to a few. 

The date that this grand temple was enected was about 
1023, kss than a generation after that ai Tanjore, and al¬ 
though it It In much the sariK; sp^k, the increased dabaration 
of its architectural appearance is not wi^ut nKanbig. For 
the ChoU dyi^y at this time had attained its most alBueni 
state, ajsd It is tb^efore fully expressive of its Iriumplmnt 
domination, larger even In plan than its predecessor It is 
however kss in height as the vimana measures only 150 feei 
from the ground. The lempk buildiitg hseif occupki the 
middle of an immense walled endosure designed partly for 
defensive purposes m there is a substantial bastion it the 
south-east an^ and anolber smaller one on the west. With 
its long axil from «ist to west the entire plan of the lenupk 
building forms a rectangk some 340 fed long and 110 feet 
wide, having its rnaln enimnee on the east. This main 
doorway givea access to ihc assembly hall, b relatfvdy low 
building 175 feet by 95 feet and contoinini over 130 i^Lirs, 
all rather slender and of comporaiivdy ordinary design. 
In this many columned hall thm is the begutning of ihw 
famous ""thotwand pillared znondapes"* which w«re to 
constitute an impoftant feature in oil the large lempks 
complexes of a later date^ The arnmgefiKnt of the pdlin 


in the Gan^ikandadiDlapuiaju interior is peculiar as they 
are in colofumdes and stand on a solid platform four feci 
high which however is divided down the centre by a passage 
or oisk on the groiind kvei, while a similar passa^ on the 
same level is coriW all round the hall. Between this pillared 
hall and the sanctuary is a vestibule or transept^ running at 
right angks to the axis of the building, and leading to the 
north and south doorwnysv both d«ply recessed side^tran- 
CCS approached froni outside by Bights of steps. Two rows 
of massive square pkrsv eight In all cross this vesti^k, 
beyond which, hidden in darkness, Iks the holy of holies 
in the womb of the vimana itself. (Plate LXVII), 

Taken as a whok this assembly hall, comprising the 
entire frontal portion of the temple, both os regards its 
exierior ns well ns Its intetior is n but uninspiring 

production^ almost bom-like tn its plainness. The pillars 
of the imerior are an attempt to give It chantcicr, but wiiboul 
much suocessp while a still grealer elTort to provide it with 
some external appearance was made in coniwripn with the 
main entrance on the east. There ore indications that a 
grand portal was bene contemplated, certaJn of Its elements 
sudb as the gjani bgures In high relief on either side, the 
pylons In front of these, the wide stairways, the immense 
basement irteuldings, and the colossal Image of the hull 
(nondiij leading up lo this entrance are bIok^ A^yrian In 
their dimensjons. But for some reason the bulldem failed 
either to co-oidtnate these fine components, or left the 
entire scheme incomplete, in either cose this eastern front 
seems to repraeni on ouistonding archllectumi ideal un- 
fulfilled. 

But whatever cribdsms may be applied to this portion 
of the tempk^ without doubt the t^L pyramidal vimana 
which lowers over the western end is a superb achicvcmexit. 
On plan it is a square of ICO feet side, and os in the Tanjort 
exampk, is resolved into the three typkal foatiires of the 
Chola Dm vidian sikham, consisting of the upright ground 
story, the tapering body, and a domkal finial. like Its 
predecessor obo its vertic^ base is in two stages each defined 
by a heavy cornice castii^ horizontally a broad cordon of 
shadow, wliik the pyramidal body is in tiers, although here 
there ore only eight of these diminishkig zones, thus accoun¬ 
ting for Its lesser height. Where the contoun of the tovver 
differ from the previous exampk is that in place of the strong 
straight lines and planes of the Tanjore vimana. airves have 
been introduced, the outline formed by the quoins or external 
angles of the pyramidal fonn being made slightly reuncave, 
wfaik the surfaces between have been embow^ so as to be¬ 
come slighter oofivtx. Such curves give the mass an incnaii&d 
richness, but detract from its power. There is a voluptuous¬ 
ness in the later structure, the beauty of ripe femininity, in 
pontrest to the masculine strength of the earlier type. But 
in comparing these two andiltectuml pr^uctions they 
imsent much more than a dlfferenoe in kind, ^idy and 
formal as an epic may epitomise the Taojore vimana, while 
the later exampk has all the sensuous passion of an eastern 
lyric, but it soMTis to go even deeper than thaL Each is the 
final and absolute vision of its meator made maiiifest through 
the medium of s^ucturaJ form, the one symbolizing conscious 
might the other subconscious grace, ^t bnih dklated by 
that “divinity which has sdmd the soul”. 

No arexyunt of these two monumoits would be complete 
without a neferenoe to the statuary with whkh ilte square 
foundatioiiaJ portion is embcDishcd. Most of this lakes 
the form of single l^uie subjecli each oocupying its appointed 
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dJcbe in the schont as a wbok. Fot idslaace ihe dancing 
figure of [be god Nataraja is located in a panelled 
on the soutli-wst comer,, Siva within the flamiag lingafn a 
on the west face, Ganesh elephant god is on the south, 
and ChandJ Kesa Angrahamuiti on the north and so fortb^ 
each expressing a splrituai as well as a matcriaJ embodiment 
of deity tepresenied. On the spaces around aift depicted 
attendant beings such as Hying Apsarsa (nymphs), sprawling 
Gana^vioj (lesser divinities), and oontor^ 
(supernatural creatures), with a border of WTithing Rakshasas 
(gobhns) at the foot of each story. A festture of the kiwsl 
portion of the vioiana is the character and volume of the 
base moutdings on which this great pile takes Its stands In 
few other styles has the importance of a stylobate been so 
fully understood, with the result that Its coursa are in com¬ 
plete accord with their function, their proportiods are 
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massive without being unduly heavy. Especially does this 
apply to the ponderous torus and Its supporting member^ 
the scale of which, although inwiBise, implj^ strength com* 
bined with equilibritnn. The sense of stability expressed by 
such means in the bases of the DravidLan huildinp during 
this period and also afterwards has rarely been excelled. 

Under the Cbota mien as these two imposing monu- 
mcnls testify, the ardiitectnie of the south atui»d its 
culminaiion, and with thk effort the dyiuisly seems to have 
remained conteoL The movement neither dedined nor 
died after its supreme achievement^ but noiie the less It had 
manifestly spent its fonoe^ for no spedaUy mmaiitable builr- 
dinp appear to have been erected after this date. The two 
temples here described are however sudident In themselves 
to establish the architjeeturBl reputation of the Otola power^ 


CHAPTER XVm 


THE DRAVFDIAN STYLE 
UNDER THE PANDYAS (dr. MOO to 1150) 


rpHB impulit ami achiavtrncnt ^hich culminaied in 
1 the Brand teniplts of Taiyore and Gangaikondachola- 
panun early in ibc clcvcnih century wtm not 
□miniaincd^ for lew than a oenlary later the Chola power 
diminished, after which the building art in the Tamil country 
for a time to hold the high position it had previously 
attained. The Oolas were suc^ed^^ by the Fandyos, who, 
although thf 7 encouraged to a certain degree the visunJ am, 
do not appear to have been a notabk building dynasty. 
During the period of over two ocntuiics that the Pandya^ 
dominaied the muth of India, the Dravidkn style continued 
to develop, bui few milstanding architectural contributions 
were made to this southern movement, and no pmnounoed 
attempts to oantinue the nrusgiuhpcni tradition which they 
had inherited from their predecessors have been recorded. 
Moreover, aa far as the temple structure was concerrKd, 
new tendencies were in the course of fenmtinn, which 
Although they affected but httk the architoctura] style, 
influenced to a considcnible ejttent dipt type of edifice it had 
become the custom to erect. Up to ihts jioint it had been 
the practice of the builders to apply their fiiKst craAsinaji- 
ship to the body of the temple itsdL and specifically to its 
most sacred pait^ the vimana, which they made the most 
resplendent rcature of the temples of the Cholas. With the 
advent of the Pondyas thb usage ccasod, and instead of 
the sanctuary eondnuing to be the central aichitcctuml 
p^uctioo, the builders" skill was diverted in order to give 
pramincfKC to some of the suppkanentaTy or outlying 
portioru of the temple scheme. 

One of the reasons for thu change of objective was that 
of sentiment. Distributed throughout the counti^ on sites 
of great religious antiquity were a number of buildingi of 
no pnniculax artistic character, but on die other hand of 
marked sanctity, because enshrined within them were images 
gf deep and lasting venefaiioTU Custom at the some time 
ordained that, although tb» edifices were aesthetically 
insignificant, it was conskSered undesirable eidier to pull 
them down and erect others m their place, or even to change 
Ibdr appearance by stmctural alEerations or improvements. 
These shrines diereforc temained practically untoudicd^ 
retaining their humble and immewhat primittve slate, and 
also preservini at the same time that annersphere of pratine 
hohness with which they were originally endowed. Religious 
emotion with regard to such edifices had however to find some 
Form of expression, and it did so by exalting thdr environ* 
menL sunounding them by high walls to emphasise tlwir 
sanciiiy, and making ihe entrant to the ^clDSures thus 
formed into gateways of imposing size and rich sppeartnoe. 
One of the results of this procedure was io give ihc temple 
confines the appearance of a fortress or ciladd, as the outer 
scheme comisls of m serka of conoentrk walls enclosing open 
COuntryards or prakamms^ and approached through high 
watch-towers. The walls were purely utilitiirian structures 
of no suathi^ value, being not infiequcntly provided with 
an inner pjatfoitn, and baitkmented, obviously as a means 
of di^cnce in case of emergency. In oonlrast to the relative 


plainness of the walls, Ihc tall gateways woo made into pro¬ 
ductions of considerabk urchiiectuiaJ chametefp as they 
formed immense piles tn thcanselvcs as well as providing a 
basis for a wealth of plastic embellishment. In the course 
of time these pyloinlike entrances were inLroduoed so fre¬ 
quently into the temple scheme, that they have become ihc 
most striking feature in the architectuie of the south. 

The gopurum, as this type of lempk portal is called, 
derived its name in the first instance from the “ cow-gate 
of the Vedic village, afterwards becoming the city gate, and 
snb^uently the monumental entranroe to the tempk. Ele¬ 
mentary prototypes of this characteristic architecture Feature 
have b«n already rtfenned to, os for instance in the shrine 
at the entrance to the Kailasanatha temple at Cotyeeveram 
"(Chapter XVI), and also in the early Chalukyan temple of 
Virupaksha at Fattadakal (Chapter XIV>* both e:saitiples 
illustrating the gopurnm La a very rudimentary sta^. As 
with a number of conspicuous ekmbits In Indian axchiiecture 
of various kinds there is no definite process of evolution, 
the object, although not exactly seiF-originaied, suddenly 
emerges in a relatively mature: state. So it was with the 
gopuram, the earliest developed examples of whkh appear 
os the gatewnys to Ihe southern type of temple during the 
period of the Pandyas io the twelFth and iMrteenth oentuiles, 

A typ^ example of a gopuram depicts a buildiiig oblong 
m plan rising up into a tapering tower often over one hundred 
and fifty foct in heighip and enlered by a rectangular doorway 
in the centre of its Jong aide. Its similartty to the more 
Famillaj Egyptian propylon, which is much the i^ime in mass 
and proportton, and al^ the entrance to a iemple, is obvious, 
but any audi impre^ion is mainly due to both structures, 
hiving pronoun^ sloping or batkred sides. Almost 
inviriabty the two lowest stories of the gopuram are vertieml, 
and ore built of solid stone masonry thus providing a stable 
Foundation for the superstructiuie which is usually composed 
of the Uj^ier materials of brick and plaster. This super¬ 
structure is pyramidal in shape os it is composed of a series 
of zones or Ikrx diminishing ax they ascend. The average 
angle oF slope from the vertkaJ is 25^ and the width at its 
truncated apex is approximately cme-half of its base. On 
the fiat summit is mounted a particular kind of elongated 
roof with gabk-ends^ and no portion of ihe design U more 
sigrtifkcant than this barrehvaiued uppermost story. At 
this stage it will have become appjwni that the outstanding 
features of Dravidian temple architecture are its two types 
of tower, the vimana and the gopuronu These two towers 
reprpent the final monifestatkn of two ancient forms and 
irwitlofis, as cxemplLfiod by the top story of cadh. The 
vimana being square in plan and suucture has as its finial 
a rounded cupola. Qn the other hand the plan of the 
gopuram ts oblong, and according^ Its ctowtimg f^siture 
is in the form of the oblong vaulted roof, unmistakably a 
survival of ihc keel roof of the Buddhist cimitya hall. It is 
not difficult theieforc to see in these two characterisik formn- 
iJORs of the Dravidian style the last phase of the two archi- 
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tectural types of the Buddliiits, the tnonmlery and the temple, 
the vin^a deriving fram the vibara, and the gppmiim from 
the chaitya halL 

When oncB cstabltshed the genenil pri^iples of ^ 
desien of the eopunun were fairly eonsisienlly maintaitwd, 
ladiad changes in iu architectural stnicture are 
lecorded. But owing to variations m its appearance ano 
surface treatment it is possible to resolve thes^teways 
inio two classca. As res3«ls 'heir ™ain shape thw is om 
type in which the sloping sides are relatively strai^l, hno 
and rigid in their contours, and appertaining m 
more to the strictly pyramidal figure. In keeping with tis 
Bcometrical form, the decoraliDO of this variety is of a ooi^ 
rational order, usually arehilecturai in its characier and 
consisting of pillars and pilasters applied m soch a mannCT 
as to pttHlucc the different stages of its conformalioii. in 
the other class of gopuram the sloping sides are not straight 
but curved and concave, so that the entire building * 
soaring upward sweep which, nlihough not ertirely suo- 
slantial. b very impressive- In uddllion the surfare trcaimeat 
is of a more Itoritl nature, figure-subjKis prwommale, 
while every portion is plastered thick with i^BO a ,bev^ 
dering manner. Here are rupresenied all ^ mysuc ^ 
many* weaponed deities of the Siva pantheon, infinttdy 
multiplied and repealed “d redu^ and can^m^g 
ranks, and receding tiers, up to the hom of the topmost 
roof” The roof in ibis more ornate class of gopuram is 
inde^ a fantastic production with its comuted ^ble and 
its ridge line breaking out into a tow of tall it 

forms an appropriate climax to the fretted and pullulating 
mass below. (Plate LXXVII}. 

Most of the Pandya gopuraitis, being the earliest of 
their kind, are however of the simpler and more ranwntiona! 
variety and their tlccosaiion is mainly of the architectural 
type. From this archilecturai treatment of the gopuran^ 
and also from other sourca, it is possible to ob«rve m the 
design of the piUar and capital a further stage ui the dmlop- 
ment of the Dravidian order. Two chango m the* distinc¬ 
tive features may be recorded, which differentiate them from 
the order of the previous period. One occurs in that chM^ 
teristic member the idaie, or flower-shape, a mouf vrtiHSi 
corresponds in some respects to the echinus in the pone 
capital of the Greeks. In the hands of the Pandya sculptors 
ihit flower ekment was »vtn a scolloped edge, thus pre^ 
ting it with a foliated and more exquisiic appearan«, Tl* 
other alteration b in the form of the bodigai or corbel ol IM 
bracket overhraging the capital, which has been converted 
from H Dunly convmtional and abstract memper into a 
moulded pendent Of " drop/' (Flat* LXV,^ Fi^ 
addition to the above the Of piank^ whim sei^fts 

as an abacus lo the order, and ihrou^uL the style fm been 
[ematkabk for its outstaiHling widih^ b in the Pnndya type 
of capital of eJtocntioiial proportions and projection, ^nje 
of these irtone plants,” althcngh only two inebA 
arc as much as 4* f«t in diameter. It is by siK* 
peculiar to llie order that the identiftcaiion of the buildings 
of this pKiod may be confirmed. 

In refcrriJig lo the Dravidiim icmple at this stage of ^ 
evolution Dubreuil.^ has not iMpproprialeiy likeiSHl t^ 
procedure by which the temple preemets eupmsled, 
to the phcoomcnon of the e^rowth of a tree trunk, the cn^ 
scetjon of wbkh shows a number of cofiomtnc rings eacn 
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an BnnuaJ contribution to its thickness. On the Mmc 
wincipte the tarlicr courts of the Pandya temple arc thc« 
towaMs the c^tre^ while cadi concentric wall_wih Us 
eopuraim records successively a Inter addition. The older 
^purams iberefore are usnally the smaller ones nearer to 
the inncmiost shrine, and one of the first examples of its 
kind appears to hare been that in the second enclosure w^U 
of the tempk of Jambokesvara near Trichinopoly, probably 
built in the twelfth oentury. There are ^veral palures m 
this gopuram which are clearly a ** carry-over from the 
preceding style of the Cholas, so that U is ™ily ^lUustraUOrt 
of the transition between ibe two mod^. The« 
features are details in the order as seen m the dcsi^ of 
pilasters, for while the r^ia/e or Howm-^hapc of the capital 
Temains plain and iinsconopcd as in the Chola ™ 

badigaL or corbel of the bracket U daboraicd after the 
Pandyan oatteniH AllhoiiBh relatively small mailers si^h 
details are a clue to the style and date of thw presumably 
first example of a fully developed gopuram. 

Later and more typical example of the gopuram as it 
matured under the P^ndyas are m follows another entrance 

subseouenUy added to the temple of Jarnbukesvara ^d 
known as the Sundara Pandya gopuram. 
a gateway on the caslem side of the temple of Chidamtsirain+ 
of the same date : one on the eastern side of ihe inner en¬ 
closure of the temple at Tirovantiamalai (Tirumalai>cii, IJOO 
(Plate LXXIV) ; and a gopuram of the great temple at 
Kmnbakonam. dr. 1350. Of this seri« the castm gai^y 
at Chidambaram is perhaps the most c^racl^tic of im 
period, and as it beam an inscription of ^ Pandya lylcr 
Sondara who reigned in the middie of the ihnrteenth century 
its date is authenticated* In plan this gopuraiu occupia 
a rectangle 90 feci by 60 feet, while the two storw com^ 
sing ils vertical substructure are together 35 feet lugh, the 
total height of its seven stories includmg t^ roof bemg l J> 
feel There is still much of the old trad 4 .tJonaJ beauty of 
the Chola style in the design of its struemre. the lower 
in stone masonry being but littk different froro th(^ of llw 
Tanjorc vimana of 150 years beforCx except that there ^ 
dnl^tations in the which distmgu^ the existing 

mode. Above, the surTace treatment is of the wchilccturaj 
kind, consisting of rows of pillared nich« and paviuonSp 
each with a foliated canopy, thus prating a pattern of 
arcading allemaling with a 2 X>M of 
effective appearance without being too lavish. All these 
gopuiams of the Pandya period are of much the same charac- 

as the forepjing, and although a type of stm^ure w^ 
Ttlira for mud. of its elftct oti the reh Mtu« of 
d^ratlon^ tlw ratraml exercised in the earlier examples 

Is commendable. 

So far the Pandya period has been represented soldy 
by monumcnlal gateways, but there is one Mjnpk of a 
complete temple which may hare been erected dunng this 
regime If as presumed, it was predneed under the f^ndyas, 
onpounds of style it must date towards the end of their 
rale, therefore during the first half of the fourteenth ceritury. 
This is the tempk of Aiyravatesvans at Darasuram in the 
Taiuore dislrici. < Plate LXVI, Fig, 2}. The main stiujture 
of its compositionp in a word the temple proper, is m fdan 
very similar to the two great temples already described Of 
the previous period, as it coiMists of a long rectangular 
buildi^ of no great height rising up into a pyramidal tower 
or VEmana it its westero end. On the other hand aiound 
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ihil ccntril feature and forming part of the aitlutcctmal 
KhanCf ii liwy Eft all within the same eneloaufe^ are several 
other edihcAf the whole comprising a small hat ccmi;»ct 
group of buildings of notable expressiveness. A system 
ooDStsting of a group of religious structures* in addition 
to the one central temple^ was an airangcment which rtow 
began to devdop* but may be resolved more logically to 
the subsequent periodL as it is pfiirticularly characwrisvic of 
the Vijayaiugar manner. The architectural irMUncnt of 
the Darasuram example however is obviously in the late 
Pandya mo^, as Is dearly shown in the design of the pillars, 
the capiiil and bases of which bear the unmistakabk scoh 
loped edge of this period, while the br^ci above the capital 
has a cyma recta curve* all distinguishing PHituies of the 
Dravidian style at this junclure. 

One architectural motif fredy used in parts of this 
tctnpk recalls a mudi earlier phase of the southern style. 
It is the reappeamrwe, as a support to the walls, of tlw 
kogri^ pilaster, that rampant animal form so chamctcristk 
of (be Pallava period. Emerging first in the roch-cut manda- 
pas of Mamallapuram, it disappeared for several centuries 
to be reviv^ in its original shape on the Amnum shrine of 
this temple of the Pandyas. Such aft instanoe of architec¬ 
tural aliviain is not by any mcam rare in the building art 
of India, yet U b a link strange to meet ^in these aimort 
forgoticn koninc crealum, but they fall into their place in 
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the later building and in perfect accord with their eoviron- 
meot in spite of the long inlcrviU of disuse, A somewhat 
similar aiunml form going bade almost to the same early 
ph 3 $e is seen in another kind of pillar at the Oarasuram 
temple on a building known as the Kalyan numdapa. Tliis 
is a s^ctit gryphon attached to the shaft of the column^ but 
its body b attenuated vertically, thus appearing by its pose 
to prefig^ those very sirildcvg hoise and dragon groups 
which tear themsclve irt such spirited attitude to foim the 
columns of the succeeding period. 

In the gradual progress of the style the temple of Darasu* 
ram b an example of some signLficaixx. Compmed with the 
gopurams which are typical of the Fandya period there is a 
de^itc change not only in aichilectural ueatment but m 
the broader aspect of ideals. The temple denotes that a 
movement was be^g made away from the relatively rob^ 
and dbciplioed productions of the I^UJavas and C^olas, 
towards a richer and more elegant effect. It ^plies ao 
effort to animate the style with a new lempo^ not with the idea 
of giving it greater powers^ but with the object of arrating 
allenttoft 1^ increasing ils emotional appeaL This building 
therefore is of no liitk consequence as it Ulustiat^ tM 
middle period of architectural development in the southi 
marking the stage of transitioft between the affluent matunty 
of the CholaSp and the exqubite though extravagant pro¬ 
ductions of Vijayanagar. 
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CHAFTER XIX 


the DEtA vidian STYLE 

UNDER THE VJJAYANAGAR DYNASTY (cir. A.D. 1350 to 1565) 


B eginning in the midtik of tlw roucloenih century, 
a change came ow ilie spirit as weU as th* substance 
of architeotuit in Sonihetti India, ■when, after tfw 
somewhat temperate productions of the Pandyaa, the country 
gradually bccairte enriched with budding in a slyk showing 
that the peopk had been aroused to a Ufe of greater fulnessi 
and one which moved them to express with mariced freedom 
and fluency ih«r aesthetic aspirations. The power wni^ 
gave impetus and direction to such a rnovement was tte 
foroefni dynasty whi^ established the Vijayanagar empire 
and dominated the Dravida country for over two centuries, 
from 1350 to 1565- This Hindu empire came into being 
in response to a vital need, that of preventing the aJl-oon- 
f^uering Mahommedans^ who had already ovdnm the rest 
of IndJa, from crossing the dividing line of the Kistrui nvw* 
and thus completing the subjugation of the country by 
bringing the final portion, that of the extreme south* un^ 
ibetr ruk. Sloiiieihiiig of the sacred importance of thetr 
trust, that of preserving iniact the last cemairung independent 
Hindu territory, may have stimulated and sustairied them, 
and enabkd ihem to build up a doimnion of cnocptional 
stability and strength. The capital of this great empire^ 
extending from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, was the 
city of Vua>ana^r^ for a lime one of the foremiMt attes in 
Asia, which, occupying a strong strategk position On the 
banks of the Tungabadri rtver, stood like a bulwark against 
the ever-pfesenl menace from the north. That it was a 
period wh^ princely encouTagEmenl was given lo the arts 
is proved by the archiioctural remains in this now daerted 
ciiy^ which, alihou^ grievously ruined still oontmns much 
that is wonderfully ffch and beautiful. Its ieli®ous buil¬ 
dings, and those in other pans of Viyayanagar territory, s^w 
that rw longer was it the practice to produce large iinified 
oomposttions as in the Chola period, but on the other ^nd 
to devise groups of stroctnres of moderate proportions, 
distinguished howevEr by the exquisile character of the 
architecture and their sumptuous plastk embellishment. 
Indian archiiocture^ at ail limes remarkable for the pro¬ 
fuseness of its appli^ decoraiioti, at this stage of its develop- 
ment reached "the extreme limit of florid raagllihce^loe-^ 
It is s record tn stone of a range of ideals, soiaatioTis, 
onotiODS, prodigalities* abnormalities, of forms ai^ fotmtes- 
ntss, and even ecccniridties, that only a superimsginativci 
mind could conceive* nnd only an inspired artist could 
reproduce. The sole parallel, but a relati^ly remote one, 
is the Baroijue movement in Europe, as it is expressive tn a 
de£^ of the same political and social CQndiiioiis_. And 
just os the Baitxjue was the final issue of the ReIlaissancl^ 
so the almost conicmporaty movement in Southern India 
represents the supremely passionate Rowering of the Dravj- 
dian styk. 

Some of the changea in the chaiocict of the religious 
archiiecture at this time are due to changes that wm t^iog 
place in the siructure of the creed. The daboration of the 
ceremonial observances, btoi^t about partly by the more 
pronounced anthropomorphic attributions of the deity, 
pmtuced a cortespondmg daboration in the tempk ^tem 


by increasing the number of buildings within Ok temple 
enclosure, and also lo a certain extent aUering tbeif inietition. 

In addition to the main tempk in the middle, there are 
separate shrines, pillared halls, pavilions and other annex^ 
•each having its special purpose and each occupying 
appointed position in the scheme. One of these u tlK 
Ammim shrine, a suteidiary temple upiaJly stttut^ to tN 
north west of the mam building and slightly behind it ; m it 
is enshrined on image of ihe consort of the dcily to whom tlK 
tempk is dedicated, he himself ocscupyiog the cclJa of UK 
centra] strudure. Another and even more impoitoni buiU 
ding, gcneraJliy placed towards the left and front of the cost 
entrance, is the Kalyan mandapa, not ififroquently the 
omate structure of the entire group. This is an open pillared 
paviUan, with a raised platform for a throne id tM oenire 
for the receptioo of the «kiiy and his consort on the annual 
cekbratinn of their marriage ceremofly* 

Much of the intricacy and rich beauty of the Vijaya- 
nagaf type cf temple was produced by the numMr and 
prominence of its pillars and piers, and the manner in which 
they were sculpluned into the most complicated compHiuons, 
siiangc and manifold, so that each bKomes a figurative 
drama in stone. Faviliom containing groups of coUnruis 
form the principal part of the archiiecturaJ scheme, and it is 
by the artistically ingenious character of m^y of there 
supports that the buildings of this style may tK idcntifKtf 
A very striking type of pillar <ksigii and also the most ire- 
quent is that in whkh the shaft becomes merely a central 
core for the aitachownl of an involved group of staiuatyp 
often of heroic sire and chiselled entirely m the round* 
having as its most conspktious ekmcnl a funou^y rearing 
horse, rampant hippogjyph or uprjused onuiml OJ a super- 
natur^ kind. Another type, sometimes combined and also 
aUemating with the foregoing, shows encircling the central 
column a cluster of miniature pillars, slender^ mystical, and 
dreamy* like Gothk nook-shofis. Of the less oamplisated 
foTin of column there is one which is often found in conjunc¬ 
tion with oihtfs, where the shaft is imposed of a senes of 
sm^l-s^c shrines copied from original full sere structuret 
and airang;^ in iMncs one above the othCT on the same 
prindpk of the repeating “ cells ” on Ibe stkhara and gopu- 
nsnu Lastly there is a faitiy common type which appears 
throughout the later phases of the Dravidian styk cotksistmg 
of a cubtc^ motif alternating with wide bands and cham^ 
totd, so that portions of the shaft are eight or sixteen sided. 
Almost all these diRcreni kinds of pillars have ornamental 
tireckets foiming port of their capitals, as found in every 
stags of Ok Dm vidian order, and usually below the bracket 
is a pendant or bodeg^au the changes in the design of which 
throughout the style have already been traced. (Plate LXV), 
In nsiponse to the demand for more rkhnciss of detail during 
the Vijayonagar regime this pendant was elaborated into a 
volute terminating tn an inverted lotus bud, its diflerent 
shapes thus providing a minor but reliable index to the 
period. 

Thera are a number of building tn the Vijayana^ 
style of architecture distributed throughout the Dravida 
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eournry, but tlw fmesi and most charnetcfistB ^up u in 
Uw dcMned city of VijayitnaBar itsdf, It b not i^protuble 
that the poeuLiar terrain on which this capital is siiuatM 
may haw had seme indirect reaction on the style. Sirat^ 
leuons account for its location, but it is not to und^ 
stand why such a tossed and tuntWed junsl* of sun-Dtoted 
Slones, with only limited open spaces intervenm&, should 
have been In, and umonsst, and even on these 

gigantic aiid often grotesquely shaped boulders, the monu* 
tnenis ate erected, strewn over a lurbulctil landscape luvuig 
the appearance of a planet Iona since d«d. So_ elomy 
associated are the buildings with the noclu from whudi they 
vwre conslmctcd, that it is difficult at limes to tell where 
nature eni and art begins. Some of thcK natuplly fai^ 
tastic shapes may have stirred the imaginaiion and directed 
it towards the invcnijon of strange erratares such os chimera 
and other fabulous forms with which the style abounds. 
One advanUge of such a site was the ease with which the 
building material could be obtained. This may account tor 
the immense and muhipk piers of the temples being rao^ 
Ulhic. each formed out of otw large block of granite, levered 
the short distance from the quarry to its place in ^ pillared 
hall, and there carved into shape on the spot. In addiiion 
to the local granite a dark green chlorite stone, mote amenaWe 
to the chisel, was readily available, so that the two kinds of 
niiuoiuy ore seen tide by side. Whether it was the result 
of these two dilTerenlly itatured stones, or perhaps more 
likely the preseswe of two leparaie schools of plastic ort, 
the diRcrence between the chatactw of the granite sculpture 
nod that of the chlorite is very marked. The fonriCT b 
graphically conceived but cruddy and almost childi^ly 
Sihioned, while the letter is sharply cut and skilfully modelled 
giving the appearance of being prodoced by workmen having 
long eapeiience and age-old traditions. 

The principal lemplo in the city of Vijayanngar are 
the VitthiUa and the Haeara Kama, but there are several 
others of no little inletest. The Vitthala, alihou^ not the 
grand temple of the city which b traditionally ascribed to 
the pampapoti temple. » by far the most eaqubitdy ornate 
building on the site. Begun by Raja Krishna Deva in 151J. 
it was contimied by hb successor Achyuia Raja (1529-42) 
but owing to tu elabOTBle character was never entirely 
finished It stands within a rectangular courtyard 500 feet 
long by 310 f*l wide, which is sunounded by cloisten 
formed of a triple row of pillars, cniranoe being obtained 
through ihfw gopuranis. those on the east and Muth being 
the more importwit. At least six separate structures, mostly 
in the form of pillared halls are within this sione-tog^ 
£ticlo 4 ijrC| file UuSCiJ* thiil •of ihc Tmun o©cupyiniB UK 

cetitns. while the others are disposed aroiu^ in their pres¬ 
cribed position. The cenltal building is dedicated to Vishnu 
in the form of Vitthala or Viihoba iPfwdiirflaffo), one of the 
cmbodiiwnB of the god Krishna, and b a tong low sifucture 
of ont itory avtragiiig 25 Tisct in heishtp and m Jcngtii 2^ 
fttt. ilipied from ea,^ 1o lii lack of bdgKi a partly 

dm to ttt being tncotnpku?. for any ^upcrelnKrturc it 
era- pcHsCMcd, bein* of brick and plaster, his falieo Lato 
<Jccay. Although appearing cxlemally m one long buildsng, 
il consists of three distmet coffipartmenw, namely sui ardka^ 
mandapa or open pillared portico in frenu ■ mandstpa or 
cloiied assembly ball in the middle, and the garbha f^iha of 
aanctuary in ihc rear, TTic part ^ihicH first aitjafts attention 
on accounl of Its iupremety rich apfiearanoe is the maha- 
iiiandap«t ^ portico, i columned pavilion, not stjuare in 
plan as it has docfdy mssed stdeSp but measuiici lOO Feet 
acfOM Its fiKtrnne kcngib and width. Standing on a moulded 


niinth five feel in height with flights of steps, elephant 
on its three free stdis, the wbok comppsiUon is heavity 
shadowed means of an imnoenscly wide double-ttexuM 
cave, above the paiapct of whkh rises an irr^lar DUtiine 
of bfkkwork turrets, the remains of the original superstruc¬ 
ture. 

The chier feature of this cotnnined hallt however, is Its 
range of pillars, fifiy-sis in number, (^ch twelve feet in 
hei^L forty of them regulariy spac^ as a kind of colonnad* 
or aisle uiound its outer edge, while the remaining sixteen 
form an oblong court In the CHilre. (Plate tXX), ^ch 
pier comprises an eniiie sculptured group in itscir+ being 
faishioncd out of one large block of ^nite, and each « a 
variant of much Ihc same type of design. Ousten of 
oilely shaped cplrnnns form the central portion of these 
broad supports^ some of which are four and five feel aerc^t 
while inioposed between them is the nfoTe-meniioiwd reari ng 
iMiimal motif, half natural half mythical but wholly rhy¬ 
thmic, the said archiieqiural dtaracter of the oik acting as^a 
foil to the free and animated sculpturesque treatment of the 
other. This schane surrounds the central core of each pier, 
joining together above to form a single masive capiim and 
below to unite in one moulded pedestHl or base, while the 
GoloTinadc as a whole is so dosely spaced as to produce an 
effet of bewildeiring intricacy. Then over the piers 
btmeket supports of prodigious size combing with ptofusely 
Carved enlabtatum and above ail a fiat ceiling ornamented 
with sunk lotus Roweis. When it is understood that e^^ 
stone is chiselled over with the most elaboraie patierm. 
some merely finely engraved.^ others inodclled In high fchefi 
while not a few are so undercut as to be almost detached, 
the tropical exuberance of its composition will be realized* 

The Temaicider of Uus central temple building, the part 
which is attacked to the preceding and formed by the artUia- 
mancUpa and the sanctuary combined, resolves itself into 
a unilM rectangular siruclure 135 feet long and 67 feet wide, 
its ejclerior walls embellished with that conventional airange- 
menl of pilaster, nidie, imd alcove combination, which, in 
one form or aAOtber, appears as surfaoe decoration in almost 
every phase of the Oravidion style. This rnandapa or 
assembly room, which is entered from the e^ front through 
the ardha-mandapa described above, has In addition two- 
stde-entnuxes, each having steps and a pillared porch of 
some size. Its interior is a Eiquare hah of 55 feet side 
suTTOUfided by an atsle of 12 pillars with four others in 
the centre, orw at rach comer of a square dais. At the 
far end oF the assembly hall ts the doorway to the ccEa, 
behind whkh is a corridor or vestibule leading to the chamber 
oF the god, enclosed within the solid masonry of the vimana. 
this vimafia, or last oF the three compartriwnta of the central 
buildings is externally 73 Feet long and 72 feet wide, and is a 
little unusual in its plan. Apparently a processional passage, 
not uicliidod in the original scheme, b«ame necessary, and 
was evidentiy improvis^ while the tempk wm still under 
gonsuuction. The fltoor of this ambulatory for structiual 
reasom had to be on the same kver as the coiiityiiifd, so one 
descends into it by two flights of seven sieps^ as into a crypt* 
one flight on each side of the vestibule leading to the cetla. 
Such an expedient tmpUc:i some unexpected change in the 
ceremouLol at this date. 

The remaming building wilhiii the Vitthala temple 
enclosure arc all in the same ornate style as the main structvret 
but one of these, the Kalyana or ^'marriage" manda^ is 
even more superhly wrou^* Placed accordiiig to cort- 
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vcfitjon sU^lly to the &idf jukI front of the priricipal CTinmte 
to the lempk, it consists of an open payilioii_ resmbliiig i|i 
some nespcscis the ardha'Cnandapip as it is designed in 
the same manner^ but is little more than half Its sixe. Stiod- 
iiiH as they do within, a few paces of tme anoiherp these two 
oilkred halU present an an^hiicaurji comtHnanoo of 
flstDnlshing rkhness. The Knlyana has Vtind of 

high plinlh, with deeply recessed sides and flights hf sttps 
in the centre &f ihtw of them, Its plan measimng 6> feet 
either way at the widest part. Again then is the voluptuous 
double flesured comioe with a tumed up outer cd^ reminis¬ 
cent of the pagodas of China, and below is a grouping of 
picrip each with its gifdJe of detached shafts of most graoeful 
and elegant proportions. There ore as many as forty-eight 
in oU, of these piers, of which twelve are placed a«n^ 
the square throne in the centre of the pavilion, the reoMiindH 
forming n double nrcndc' nronnd its Slides. A.ligncd wiih tnc 
main axis of the temple, aod facing the east or principal 
enlmnoe to the ardha-mandapa is another moniimcril 
of no little beauty and This ts the/^lha or 

chariot of the god. a rcprcHluction in masonry, with rcalis- 
ticalJy revolving stone wheels and to a fairly ample 
of a temple car, whb every feature imitated in granite. 
lo the elephant forms which guard the steps. As with mi 
ihfi structures of the pertod its upper part+ in the f^™ * 

sikhani, was of brick and ccownt, but this has been dis¬ 
mantled. The posiUoa of such an artistic piM of symbolism 
in the foreground is well thought out, as it leads up to the 
fine cfTect of the main building beyond. 

C !n view of the kteguliuity of the ground on which ite 
capital seat of the Vijayanagar kings was built, them Muld 
be little ailonpt at symmetry in its town-planning* Mdtjic 
disposition of the difTerent quarters of the city is ttwreiQro 
nOT readily fifelermined^ One pordon however has bem 
identified as the citadch within this WBlwd_ area inc 
imperial buildings were grouped.;!) Among ^ ^ 
parativciy small but highly ornamental UMpIc fcnownas 
the Hazara Rama^ in whkii the royal family and membcfs 
of the court worshipped, and may therefore ^ referred ro 
as the Chapel Royal Its private character is emphasized 
by the twentyTour feet high wall with which the ^urtyaid 
is surrounded. Accordittg to inscripUops it was beg^ by 
Krishna Deva Raya in 1513+ and in spite of being of sepi' 
moderate dimensions, is perhaps the conf^lctciy 

fmished example of its kind, as not only is the superstrus^urc 
intact, but iacludcd within the enclosure is an ^ynman shnne* 
a Kolyona mandapa+ and all the other subsidiary str^ura 
found in the larger type. It is tnle^ 
a finely proportioned but flal-roofed porch, which I'^a^ 
assembly hall havirg as its main feature a group of fow 
massive Wack-sitiiw pillars, one at each coiw of a 
square. These four oolumns are of tmusua] doign as 
shafts art built up of contrasting geomct™i shapes, a cuw 
alternating wiih a fluted cylinder all (mpio;ply tarvesl^ ^hi 
each capital is a very substantial four-branched foliated 
volute, each volute tenninaiing in the characteristK gnop. 

Thera are two other cntrancus lo the assernl^ 
this temtto. one on each side and each 
porch; these however communicate with 
but at the far end of the hall is the doorway to the sanciua^ 
in the cella of which was origitially eoshnned an it^ge oi 
Vishnu in the embodiment of Ramachandm. 
down the steps of one of the side entrances and e nd ing 
the smai! and high wailed enclosure the lempk wheme u 
reveakd. The main buildins which is towards the centre 


of the courtyard is remarkable for its viouui^ lower 

story of stone and its pyramidal sikhara of brick rising abtm. 
This sikhara, all hough considefably worn, consists of a 
regular grouping of replicas of itself In throe tiers surmounted 
by a cupola, the whole rather under fifty feet ia height, 
subtly to the side and rear of the vimana is the Amman 
shrine, in style a smaller reproduction of the main strwtuie. 
with the exception of the crowning member of its sikhara, 
where, in place of a cupola, a keel roof has been adored, 
derived from the Buddhist chaitya hall. In both building 
these brick and plaster superstruciures were ongumUy 
finished off with paint in bright ooloure a treatment wh^ 
must have contrasted somewhat strongly with the wMf 
natural tone of the stone ma^nry of the loi^ story. Yet 
[his stonework itself has a singularly colourful uppearaiwc 
as each wall & elaborately carved in that architectural pattern 
of nidw and pilasier, whkh by this time had beoorne d^c- 
tertsiic of the Dravidian style. There are not many buildings, 
however, of the period in which this very appropriate scherw 
of mural relief decoration has b«n more skilfully designed 
and dispo^ than on the temple of Hazara Roma. 


Within the walls of the citadel nl Vijayanagar there are 
the remains of certain buildings, obviously of a secular 
order, in whkh only the lower portions have eaca^ 
d^rviclion wrought by the conquerors of the cily aiUrr the 
fulefui battle of Talikota in IMS. Yet so beautiful are these 
coursod and moulded icffsces that if theif supersiructurw 
i»w overthrown and broken were in ony way their equal, 
they fully justify the eulogies of those who, visiung the city 
in iis prime, described it in such glowing terms. Two of 
these substantial masonry basements stand out above ^ 
others, the larger, known as the King* AudkiM Halh and 
another rat^smaller ceiled the 'Throne Pl^nn , or 
by some the "House of Vklory", as H is rewrded llwl it 
was erected in cominemoration of Deva Raya a return mm 
his osnqoesl of Orissa in 1513. Both tem^ 
been surmounted by pillared paviikms above wtusb r^ 
pyramidal roofs, the whole structure adding to ll« 
contemporary accounts, being sewraJ slot** height- it 
b also not unlikely that these royal pavUioiu when tn uk 
were the Dravidian equiv^nt lo the two large halls which 
invariably found a plaoc in the design of the imperial 
id India and Persia, later to be kno^ as im Diwani-Am 
and the Diwani-Khas, or halb of Publk and Pnvale Audientt 
Tes p ectively. The piatfoim of the King s Audience Hall, 
which may have been the Diwani-Am. sdll retains the w^ts 
Of its pillars, and there appear to have bem ten row* of tl^ 
each row containing ten pillars, so that n was a Hall of a 
Hundred Pillars". Fragmenb of these lie around from whi^ 
it seems that th^ had cylindrical shafts, bracket capitals, 
and square base. Three spacious stages, d« aoow the 
other, dtminbhtng as they rise, moke up the Mlid founivti^ 
of thU teftace, up which mount fine fiighb of steps, wth lhe 
retaining walls decorated by means of mouldings and stnng- 
esjurses, broad, bold and preebe, to conform with the monu¬ 
mental character of the building of which they formed such 

n KiiMlantia] DOTt. 


The basement of the olber bulging:, the ThTOfB Ptatfarm* 
presumably intended for private audiences, os in the previous 
example, u in three diminishing stages, each square in plan, 
the side of the lowest being 132 feet and the uppeimwt 
7g feet, a rms to the latter being obtained by stairways with 
the usual dephont decorated side-walk. There b even 
less evidetwe as to the type of pavihon which surraounted 
thb broad expanse of masonry, but if it was a* disbnetive 
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in style M the upper of the three stages, the one on which it 
took its stands it must indeed have been a work of surpassing 
clegano:. This highest stage of the platform is in marked 
contrast to the two below, as these are merely plain masonry 
plinlhs^ their part in the scheme bcinE to raise the eniire 
CDiiiposition to a considerable height, the value of such a 
procure in giving additiortal dignity to ihe whole being 
well understood by the buiJders* It Is interesting to note 
however that for the eddkalion of those lowly ones who 
were not admitted into the special audieiwcs. the vertkaJ 
retaining walls of both these lowr platforms were converted 
into picture gallenes by mcaru of bands of fibres and animals 
oiived in bavv^ief and of a most enteitaining description. 
Ai a roll to this broad cITwi the uppermost stage was sub¬ 
jected to an eniirtly diOctent tfeatment to prepare the eye 
for the noWe superstructure h supported. Its hod/ontality 
is emphasised by a scries of boldly moulded courses, sharply 
projected, and fashioned out of lengihs of slonc like huge 
beams, carved and placed in position with a skill and pruclskjn 
showing long practice. As an effort ai docomiion of a 
purely architectural order this platform ii a singulaily 
effective production, m its handling not unlike some of the 
later worknutmhip of the Gothic style in Eurojx. 

Cno remains of this city recall more vividly ihe story of 
the forgotten empire of Vdayanagar than these massive 
terraces, still unpresaive examples of architecture in spite 
of Ibeir mutilated supersiruciures. For hero the mkr 
of this rich region sat tn state on his golden throne to view 
the pomp and pngeantiy symbolising the greatness mrvd 
wealih of his possessions, an Indian replica of the “Field 
of the Cloth of Gold”, a spectacle wMdt at that very time 
WM Liking place in the West, Fvhi in their dismantled 
condition thw elevated and orderly ptks of masonry with 
their finely moulded revetments rttain some of the giaour 
and romance of that brilliant period when Vljayana^r, the 
*^City of Victory"* was one of the most famous capitals of 
the East. 

li has been already mentioned Ihmt buildings in the 
Vijayrtnagir tiyie also arose in other parts of the southern 
empife, as for instancD at Vellore, Kumbakonam^ Cor^jee- 
veram, Tadpatri, Virinjipuram^ and Srinm^rn. Among 
them the temple in the fort at Vellore is prominent, tH 
Kalvona rnar^pa evttt excelling in the luxuri&nt character 
of its carving the buildings of the capital, being considered 
the rkhef ami most beautiful itructurt of its kind. Nothing 
could exceed ihe spirit or vigour of the hippogryphs and 
dragofts of its piJLar«« or the fineness and pr^i^iiy of the 
omamenL Ifl the ocnire pillars of the pavilion ihcre is a 
reversion lo theaedent Ikm motif, as seen ai least six centuries 
earlier in the rock-cut Yampuri mandapo at MamaHapuram, 
but with Cray part of this ardwiitic ckmeni ^borated 
to accord with its more fiorid envtrounient. The gopurtun 
to this temple » characteristic of the style during the sixieenth 
century, as shown by ihc weeution and duposo] of its various 
traditionaJ forms such os the foliitkm of the pmlestal 
tpadmafn}^ the poviliofKamipkd nicte, the voluied chaitya 
'^antefLxes' and the Ramboynnt pitoster^ IkutvSa* 

pfmck 0 ram) in the akoves. tFlatc LXXIIK 

There b much the same unrestrained ojniheraiioe in the 
architectural treatment of the large K&lyana mukUpa of the 
Morghosakesvara temple at Vtrinjipuram, tn the North 
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Arwt district, the verve and abandon of the reading chimeras 
and the exquisite refinement of the detached pillars around 
iJie comer piers, appearing to be the spontaneous expression 
of a people of great spirit. At Conjeeveram there are two 
temples with paviUons in the Vijayaitagar style, that in the 
Varadamjaswanii, a "hundred pilbui^ mandapa" be^ 
composed of a mare of closely set pillars each consisting 
of a bizarre grouping of imaginative siaiuMy with sione- 
euulag of a high order, whik ihc other, ibe Ekambaranatha 
contains a ^Thoimnd pillared mandapa*’ decorated with 
ihc same faniaslic form of scuJpuire. To gopurams ai 
Tadpatri belonging lo the tempk of Rameswara are paticmed 
in a close filigree of convokt^ corving, and finally, there is 
the famous so-ealted Horse Coiirt'% or Seshagiri mandapam 
at Sriran^un near Trichinopoty, with iia colonnade of 
furiously fighting steeds each rearing up ^ a height of m^riy 
nine feet, the whole executed in a tedriiique so emphatk as 
to be not like stone but hardened sloeb (Plate LXXl, Fig. 2). 

The repetitioa of the "horse'^ motif in the pillars of this 
period whidi seerTU to attain the finality of extravagance in the 
Horse Court at Siirangam, is remarkable. A rampant 
animal was a notable decorative ekment in the architecture 
of the PalLavos, the earlicsi phase of the Dravidion style, a 
feature which became a permanent gift to the building art 
of the South. During the Vijayanugar regime this motif 
In a much more developed form, appears so frequently that 
it dominates every conception, until it becomes an obs^on. 
Such conspicuous creations^ when they persist in this manner, 
usually imirfy some vivid expenence ever-present in the 
sub-ETonsciousness of the people, a mass psychosis which 
they are unable to suppress. Several mysterious subjects 
of a like nature figure in Indian decorative schemes, one of the 
inosi constant depicting a dwarf^like crealnre, downtrodden 
and compelled to support buildup, or carry enormous 
weights, a caaveritional representation reminiscent of son^ 
conquest In the twilight of their hisfo^ of an aboriginal 
race and since condemned to everlasting slavery^ T^re 
are others equally graphic whkih either tradUion or Instinct 
ordains should be produced in the country's art. The 
rampant horseman in the later Dnividian buildings is an 
illustratioit of this mental phenomenon, and also reveals 
the spiiil of the thnes, os the Vijayanagar era corresponded 
in some respects to that age of chivalry and romaiKc whkh 
prevailed in mcdiaerval Europe. Save that they were on a 
lesser ^Ic, the conditions in the Tamil country were not 
very differeni From those which produced the Crusades, 
«c^ that in IrtdU the movement was mainly defensive, 
while in Europe it was more aggressis^e. ^ih people 
were faced with much the same periU that of an impending 
Islamic subversion, to oppose which called for the highest 
vulour and personal hcroisin^ That the armed fonss of the 
Vijayanagar empire were of the finest oilibre, inspired and 
led by rulers of great audacity and daring, is pro^^ed by the 
tong period of two centuries during which they kept thetr 
hmditafy foes at bay, whereas olnxKt every olher part of the 
country succumbed at once. Something of this temper, 
a feeling of exultant invincibility translated into the power 
of good over evil, seems embodied in the art of this period 
ami lo account for these colonnades of splendid cavalieii 
^iKhotantly astride gigantic rearing chargers and engaged 
m fuitous combat with fabulous creatures, on episode sin¬ 
gularly anaJogous to that of St. George and the Dragon 
in Ihe West, 



CHAPTER XX 


the dravidian style 

MADURA : THE FINAL PHASE (from car* A.D. 1600) 


A fter the faJS of ihe Vijayanagar Empire ip 1563 
brought about by ibe confederacy of Muhammadaii 
pripcipaiiLitt in ihc the Hindu ek ront in 

Che Tamil country, owing to the pressure of tstamic aggre*' 
Sion, was forc^ further south eventually to establish ttsdf 
with the qity of Madum as. its capital seat. Here, and in 
certain other towns in the ©tlrtmiiy of tlw peninsula^ under 
a dynasty known as the Nayaks, the Dravidian style a^tpned 
its final fonn, whkh has lasted almost until modem times. 
Hindu architecture, as produced during this period, flourished 
principally under the rule of the greatest member of this line* 
TjrurnalaJ Nayak, who reigned from 1613 to 1659^ and 
through whose patronage many of the finest works were 
created. In the field of religious ^hitectuie, the Madura 
style, as it has been found convenient to eafi it, app™^ to 
hAst been a revival and continuation of the building procedure 
of the Pandyw (1100-1350), which, Limay be recalled, consisted 
in improving and extending the existing shrines, so ^t 
these attmn^ miich greaicr magnificerkcc. This rnethod 
of temple development had been a common piactke from 
early mediaeval times, as the historical records of niany 
souibem Indian temples testify^ but under the Nayut regime, 
begimung in the seventeenth century it received notable 
oKoiiiagcmenL with the result that a number of ancieal 
foundations brantc expanded into suuctural o^plcxes 
of vail SOB ajid impressive appearanoe. In some instanos 
such conditions were arrived at by gradual stagK, additic^ 
to the tempie-sdieme being made at dUferent twrioda, the 
final cfiect being obtained after a long course of years * on 
the other hand, in oertain examples the peaier part of their 
existing formation vras produced by a single effort made at 
one particular time. In either case the result was much 
the sarne as both mclhods present what at first sight appears 
ID be a lather confused grouping of buildings devoid of a^ 
pre*conceived plan. From some of _lbc complicaieQ 
of these compositions, however, in spite of recent 
aggregations, it is po^ibk to establish stime kind of system 
underlying their Layout. 

It is fairly clear that the cxpansioii of the soutbom 
Indian temples was oocaskmed by a oortesponding expa nsion 
of the temple ritual, the forms and ceremonies of the ■^ced 
having bewme ooitsiderably elaborated, a condition whkh 
natuialLy reacted on the arraitgemcots of the buud^ m 
which they were celebrated. Some of this 
structural formation was due to the wider powers acemeutea 
to Iht deity of tl» temple, who it is possible to ctvis^ m 
two eapodtks, a spiritual and a iMpond. tn ™ 
capacity the deity remained enshrin^ within the darkened 
mystery of his cclla* where passively he rraved the ht^gc or 
the devout. To provide forsuch a conditioo there is tnera^® 
an Inner portion of the lempk, strictly reserved and ^luaed 
as the lacred habitation of the gotL On the othw hand 
certain pnscribed occasions th& divinity personifies a l« 
abstract embodiment and cmcrEes from his retreat ™ 
temporal capacity, assuming a physical fopn not uiuuw 
that of an earthly sovereigo of the olden time. When m 


diij Slate therefore he is led forth in procession to take 
port in festivals and ceremonials of a semi-mundane but 
Imperial character* and accordingly for this specific piupose 
the outlying pradncls of the temple arc largely utilbsed. It 
will be seen that, in such circumstanoes, and to conform to 
these two contrasting appearano^, the temple lesolvei 
itself into two main formations, an inner, covered, and moat 
sac^ part^ and an outer* open* more public and less sanctilkd 
part- The former, comprising the central portion, may 
consist of two fiat^roofed courts, one enclosed within the 
other, which in most of the iKnples cover a fairly Urge 
rectangular space. Within the inner of these two courts is 
the sanctum* the cupolas of which, often richly gilt, may be 
seen thrusting itself throu£^ the fiat roofs, thus denoting 
the focal centre of the entire schemep Sn contrasl to the 
guarded seclusion of this inner portion* the outer part of the 
temple area is formed of a conoemrie series of open court* 
yoids called prakaniim, enclosed within high v^l»* but 
open to the sky as they arc loo large to ^ roofed ; 
prakoMims provide ample space for buildii^ connected 
with the more secular aspect of tiic ccremoniaL 

The process of enlaigement of the i^nple plan proceednf 
on the following tinea. Beginning ftom ilw centre, the ccUa 
and its portico, both together comprising the sanctum of Uw 
tempk, were ihe first and foundational smictures, and thM 
sometimes took the form of a icraplc in minuituiT* that is 
to say they oonsistjed of a smaU chinber and its forecouii* 
the usual origins of a shrine. The preliminary step in 
expansion was to enclose this shrine within a spa^ous 
fiat-roofed structure the innomosl court referred to above. 
No doubt the ofakcl of such an addition wa* to pret^ 
ihe origina] sanctuary, and at the same tune to- e mph asia 
its sacred character. Within this oourt there grew up 
pillfijcd aisles and other interior arrangemenis of a like nature, 
die entrance to the whole being through a small gopuram 
or CTiCHiwiy in front and on the cast. In IK course of ti^ 
the wvered court itself became contained withm^ 
structure of the same type, and the saine of dividing 

up its encireling corridors by means of pillars and pavuions 
w^ ^dopled. To thb court there were orfinardy tw 
cniianoes, east and west, or front and back* each being 
marked by a gopmam larger than the last. This generally 
compleifid that portion of the temple which was wholly 
covered and saerosmicl. 

The next step towards enlarging the temple formation 

ihal of enc^ng the entire composition within a rectangle 
by means of a hi# boundary wall, an inlervcning space being 
left all round to provide a wide open courtyard, or ptakaram. 
Tto cTKlosure was entered by gppumnis, one on the cast 
and the other on the wwL the fonner being usiAlly the Lugcf 
as it was the principal doorway* Within the space thus 
codosed various structures were erected, dtkfly pillared 
balls or subsidiary shrines* and also certain building of a 
semi-religious cbaracter such as granaries* and store-rooms 
for the safe-keejNiig of the ccreroonLal supplies. After a 
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tiM ajwtthcr liirgct recuii^gttls^' mfca v^ai added, eonccrttiic 
with the Uul. and abo conlatncd wilhin a still higher enclosirtg 
wall, kaving another oppreciablc space between the mner 
and chjier peninctcrs. As many as four entrances were 
often made In this wall oiw in the middle of each oHls four 
sides and each cansuting of a gcptimm greaicr in size Ihtm 
■ny of ihoK previously erected, Ai this stage therefore some 
architectural etfect becomes visible, bdng oblnincd by the 
scries of gopumms aligned along the axis of the temple^ with 
iwo cnhers to balance at its sides. Wiihin this onicrmost 
enclosure iwo large nnd imponani structurH ore generally 
found, one being a hyposiyle hall of a thousand pillars, and 
the other a square tank of water for ablutions, lined with 
steps and surrounded by an arcade. (Plate LXXV). 

Some such plan was no doubi the inlention and ideal, 
and sofTKihing of the kind fomis the basis of most of the 
great Dravulian temples of later date, but it was a procedure 
whichp in a syslenmlic manner, was rarely put into practice. 
In some cam the scheme has been disproportionately enlarged, 
la for instance in the temple of Siirangam where there are 
as many as seven conoentric reoar^lar mdodurcs each 
with tu entrance gopfurams. the whole equal in area to 
that of a fair sized town. These prakaraim wtre often con¬ 
tribute as acts of piety by the ruling family, and as the 
boundary walls were ^nerally crenellated, the royal donors 
could not have be^ unaw'ure of thdr deffusi^e properties 
as D of retn^t in thne of trouble. 

The bkcTKu of some of the larger lempks of this period 
to those of Ihe ancient Egyptians will no doubt be noticed, 
but any such analogy b more apparent than real, nhhough a 
comporiaon brings into reticf certain interesting facts, A 
seeming similariiy ii produced by two causes, namely the 
presence of the cntraiwe pylons, and the form of the layout. 
As already observed the principle of the batim-, or inward 
slope, as for instance in the gateways, itiusl always owe kutk^ 
thing through the association of kSeas, to the moninricuis of 
the Nile vahey. The l>ntvidmn ^i^jairam and the Egyptian 
propylon are however two very differenl sfmetural conoep- 
tiotii, in the fonner the doorway b an opening through the 
centre of a single edihee, the latter is i doubk oomposiiion 
wiih the doorway produced by an opening between the two 
sloping towm. As regunds the layout, boih types of temple, 
the Pharoic and the Drevidian. begin with these hi^ and 
imposing entrances and, what is equally significant, iheir 
arnmgcnKnU within have in a measure an uncommon 
resemblance. From sudi inassive entrances the courts 
comprising the intcrioT progi« by diminishing stages, each 
compamnent kading to i lesser^ until the whole scheme 
terminates in one rclativdy anraU ami inconspicuous cell in 
the ctntit A system of unictural composition of this 
nature IS howcvw general^ r^rded as contrary to the 
accepted rules of good building, in other words it is a negation 
of the fumlameniJil principles of rational ardiitectural 
procedure, as it slam with the large and impnwJse and 
finishes with iIk small and insignificanL Yet it is possible 
that in boih the Egyptian and Indian tnstancoi (he underlying 
concept was primarily not ardiitoclund but sperituaL ^hcy 
were planned with the object of cogendcring religious emo¬ 
tion in the mmd Of ihc devotee. He was first coufrexmed 
by tbc miiicstic entrance towers whkh filkd him with iw«, 
and then led on by a pmc» of progresuve abasement from 
one Mil to anothtf^ each smaller and dimmer tMn the Iasi, 
until, he finds bim^f, reduced to infinitesimal nothingim 
as in a dream before the mystery of the darkened shrine, 
into (be holy of hofia and in the presence cf ihe god himself. 


Undoubtedly this was the intenlion of the Egyptian dcsigfip 
bfcausf each of the great temples of the PMroahsi was n 
unity (teflmiely eslabltsMd from the first, being begun and 
ended writh the one object in view. Not so the Diavidian 
temple, whidt, although it evcnliiflJiy allained much the same 
form and airn^ at the same ideals adueved these by a different 
and even inverted process. There was no conscious plan ip 
its airungemcnt, no decisive preliminary conception, it 
graduany evolved from a small nucleiis in the fonn of a shrine, 
until in the course of time it spread out into the tneSeier- 
minate and, in some respects, unaysicmatic complex it now 
presents. It was fashioned not by thought or imaginalioii 
but l^ meuits of a gradual aggregation of parts, many of 
them added without any particular attempt at a co-ordinated 
whole. Developed according to Deed very much in the 
manner of a m^iaeval town, the temple plan resolves itrelf 
into a modemieiy batmonioua agglomeration but lacking 
that quAlily of inseparability between form and content, the 
observance of wbi^ is tM basis of all great works of archi¬ 
tecture. Whik one cannot fail to be impressed by the pro¬ 
foundly religious atmospherep emotional and often Intelloclual 
in which many of the SGUthem Indian temples are stcep^ 
making them as in ihc temple of Madum, a vast composite 
symbol of essential HtnduUnip as an architectural enuty 
thty do not hold a high place. 

Bui even if the late Dravidian lemplc as n whole fails to 
produce a unified architectural cficci, there are oertain of its 
elements, whkh, regarded cither individually or collectively 
are of considerable artistk merit. Two of them are pre¬ 
eminent, consisting of exteriorly, the gopurams, and, 
jnterioily, the pillars, either singly or in colonnades or groups. 
Durini the Madura period the gopuram reached its maturity, 
and some of these great pylons are not only thoroughly 
characteristic of the southern slyk, but are most imposing 
examples of the building art. As by far the most impre^ive 
features of the tempk scheme, not only do they make a dii%:t 
contribution to the whole, but they are of marked tmpertanoe 
in shaping its pans. A certain number are what may be 
termed of the first doss, that is 150 foci high and over, and 
scone of them^ rising up to as numy as sixteen stories, and, 
btEraJly, ''skyscrapers'^ altatn ihe height of nearly 200 foci. 
In the centre of the long side is the doorway^ a square-bead^ 
opening about 25 feel high, forming a kind of corridor 
through the structure, with rooms on cither side for the 
accomnxxlaiion of guardians and doorkeepers. Out of 
one of these moms leads a stniicnse by means of wbkih 
tbc summit may be reached, with a widk; tanding at each 
story. In tls exierrml ireatmem the height of ihe gopuram 
is emphasised by lines leading verUcally, upward tcfidcncies 
bring obtained by the sides not being flat but having per- 
pendkular sections projected. Then across thk venJeoUty 
are carried the lirtes of the dlrTurmhing storeys in horizontal 
fiersy so lhai the -ratire mass becoiriB a rich i^ttem of the 
vertical and the horizonlal. In the lat^ examples the surfaces 
were also embdifished with groups of plastk imagery from 
whkh an idea of Ihe inexhaustible resources of tlindu 
n^ythology may be gained, as some of them are computed 
lo display as many as a thousand figurd, the m^rity con- 
skkrably over life-size. (Plate LXXMl). 

Turning to the inierior of the lattr Dravidian temple 
the fuJIora are the principal fearure, and although ih^ os a 
fufe, have not the Bond elegance of the previous style, from 
whkh they were directly derived, they stih retain some of 
their vigdfom character. These pillars are never very 
high, averaging only about 12 feet, but in no ocher style 
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an ilicj^ faund in svdi proFusion, As an example there m 
at least a thousand piUacs in the tempic of Madufa, in 
addition to an equal nuinber in the hyposlyle hall, 
a total to this one temple alone of tnw thousand pUlata in alL 
Th^ are mainly of four kinds, consisting of a square moulded 
and pattenied example, the simplest of all ^ the rampant 
dragon : tlte Ggme^ usually of a deity : and the portrait, 
often of the donor or one of his family. All of these support 
ponderous and oompiicated superstructures in which crouch¬ 
ing dragons and foliated brackets predoi^fttc. Although the 
first kind is relativEly a simple eompositiott iri some iaslan« 
ji is enlarged into an immense square pieTi with the radiating 
brackets above spreadbig out tike the branches of a tree^ 
as may be seen in the central court of the Jambukeswara 
temple near Trkhlnopoly. (Plate LXXVIIJ. Most c)on> 
mon of all is the second kind, that of the rearing dragon type 
already noted in Che Vijayanagar tcrnpl«, a motif stih 
retamtng its spirited curves, but restrained and stylised in 
the hands of the artists under Ite Nayak te#me. This 
hippogriff formed the favourite design in the hypostyle halts 
of a thous an d pillais, and individu^ly there is much tn its 
itn^ and shapes which is commenclablff, but when reitcraied 
so insistently it biromes wearisome. The best example 
may be seen in ihe thousiuid pillared hall it Madum, where 
not Only are the dragons exoeptioTmlly welUrcndered but tb^ 
stipersiructures are cleverly composed. This specially app1j« 
lo the gryphon bracket-sysiein above the capital and its 
combiciatioji with the beam it supports^ the whole being 
balanced and finished off in a masterly manner by the 
dropping knop. 

Of the two kinds of pillar in which the one rq>rescnts a 
deity and the other the donor Of the icmpte there is not 
very much diflerenccH as both have figures often over lile^bfie 
to their shafts, but they are mom daboralc and 
complicated than any others. Unlike ^ classicaL allmiiean 
type of support most of these Dravidian figures have little 
structural significance;, as although they are often complete 
statues in the round, they ane held only by attachments to the 
pillar shaft. There aie instances bowew wfwtc they are so 
designed as to form some slight addiUonol support to the 
pillar as may be seen in one of the corridors of the Minakshi 
shrine at Madura. The most remarkable ^u^p of deitks 
arnibiocd with the structure are those omametiling the court 
of the Swami S^ngothanam, or entrance lo the main shrme 
of Sundamswara^ (Siva) at Madura, a bewil^rins synthesis 
of contorted figures and mnltirarious architecture. (Plate 
LXX). Less common in the portrait-pillar, although images 
of donors and other personages are found scuJpti^ on the 
monuments of southern India from the (siiiest ttmes,^ At 
Srirangam^ at Srivitlipiittur (Ramnad), in the Brihad-Isvara 
at Tapjore^ and in the Pudu-Mandapa at Madura, ore 
examples of this form of pillar, tfi most ins^ces the portrait 
image bdng attoclKd to the front of the pilLar-shafl. (Plate 
LXXVm, Fig. 2). 

The number of temples of the Madura class is neariy 
thirty* hut the foUowmg are the more important : Madum, 
Srirangam, and Jambukesvara, both near Triduiwpoly ; 
Tlruvarur* Rameswaram, Chidambaram. Tinncvellcy, 
Tiruvanamalai and Srivtiliputtur. Of these the temple at 
Madura, having the merit of bemg largely btiiJl at one time, 
is most typical of the architoctiiral s^le as this prevailed in 
the serventcenth century. It is a double tmpkp as it has two 
separate sanctuaries, one dedicated to Siva and the other 


to his consort ihe goddess Minakshi^ These two shrirws, 
which are really temples within a temple, oocui^ the largest 
space inside the main cnelosuie. The outer wall of this 
surrounds an area which is noirly a square as it measures 
approximatfily ^50 f«t by 725 feet, with fo^ large gnii^ys 
one towards the centre of each of its four sides. Admission 
is usually through the gopuram on the cast which communi¬ 
cates with a fine pillar^ avenue over two hundred foet long 
and iwariy one liundr^ feet wide. This leads directly to a 
smallCT gopuram, forming the eastern entrance to the second 
prukaram^ a rectangular enclosure measuring 420 feet by 
310, also having four gateways one in the middle of each 
side, but all smaller than the preceding. Most of this second 
enclosure is covered in with a flat roof, but it is partly open 
on the northern ride. Within, there is again another covered 
court, iu sides 250 feel by 156 feet, and with only one entrance, 
a doorway on the cast. Only so far are the unmitiated 
allow^ to prece«l, but it is outside this entrance, in what 
may be lermed th® nave and transepis of the temple^ that the 
most elalwrate part of the scheme and the most intricate 
grouping of pilla^ are to be found. Inside this last enclosure 
the sacred shrine itself is situated, a structure consisting of 
three compartments, an assembly hall, a vesiibule, and the 
oclla, the last being suimounled by a small sikhara which 
penetrates through the flat roof covering the whole of this 
portion of the Icmpic. and may be seen from the outside 
rising like a golden crown in its midst. AM the courts, 
corridors, and halls makirig up these enclosuret have cotom 
nadcs of pillars, often strange and unreal in their d^ign, 
arranged in long lines or gioups forming diverse vistas in all 
directions. (Plates LXXlV and LXXHl). 

The other sarg^tuary of the Madum temple, that of the 
consort, or associate deity, Minakshi, the *iiih eyed'^ so 
c^led as this form of eye is traditionally regarded os of sur¬ 
passing beauty, i* an enclosure attached to the south ride of 
the foregoing, somewhat to iIk rear, arid_ ts a half^ue re¬ 
production having one compartment within anothcTk of the 
adjacent Siva sanctuary. Its exteriof measurements are 
225 f«l by 150, and it » eniered by two gopumms, that on 
the cast l^ing oomparatively small, but the western one ii 
larger. Rising above the ftal roof between the two is the 
cupola of the ahrine, as in the Siva temple. Lying towards 
the front of the Minakshi sanctuary, in the angk made by 
that and the Siva enclosure, and forming an impoitani 
feature of the tempk as a whole is a rectangular sheet of 
water sturouncM by steps and with a pillared portko on its 
four rides. This is the '"Pool of the Golden Lilies,” m 
arUfki^ reservoir measuring 165 feet by 120 feet, its 
pictuiseQue appearance being considerably enhanced by the 
great mass of the southern gopuram, over 150 feel high, as 
ill background and reflected on lU stuface. (Plale LXXVTT). 
Not far from tbt tjorthesst comer of the tank in the outer 
enclosare is a fair sired gopuram pla^^ across the Mac of 
approach to the Minakshi Kmetuary, marking a proressional 
passage to that shrine from the outside, and thus indicatmg 
an tmkpendmt entrance. Large and small there are eleven 
^puroms to the Madura temple, the four outer ones being 
of the first class as they ore all over 150 feet high. There 
is one other impcitant and spactoui structure in the temple 
idv^ and that is the court of a thousand pillars, added 
about the year 1560 by Arianayakarn Mudali, mintsicr of the 
founder of the Nay^ dynasty. This hypostyle hall occupies 
an appredalile p^on of the north-east ongk of the outer 
oovcftng a spaioe of 240 fort by 250 feet. Its 
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which faw south, Iks alongside the wide pillamf 
approa^^ of the main cntnuioe, and doorway is also on the 
same side. Symmetrical in its aimngeincnts the inierior 
consists of ccnlml aisk wiih a double row of coluinns on 
either side, leading up to a small shnne at its northern and 
deflated lo Sabhapaii ; behind the colonnades romiing 
ihc aisle ue row upon row of pillais iTMUdng up the total of 
985 in aDr As with the other halls forming this temple the 
hyposiyle hall has no architeeiunl exterior, it is maely a 
low flat-roofed strueture, remarkable only for its interior with 
its unending range of groEcsquely carved piers. 

Outside the main enclosure, but in axial alignment with 
the easlcm gopuram from which it is m^jkarated by an inter¬ 
vening busy thorough fane of Iraders'^ shops, is the large 
supplementary hall of the Vosantn or Pudu Mandapam, 
commonly known u Tirumalai^s Oiaultri, Ibis is in the 
shape of the pamitelogram measuring 530 feet by 105 feet 
and is record^ to have taken seven years to huJId, from 1626 
to 1631* being a coitliibuiitm lo the cempk scheme by Tiru- 
malai Nsyak. Its use is as a reoeption hall or temporajy 
Irtate of residence for ihc presiding deity during a certain 
festival season of the year. Dividikl Longitudiruilly into a 
nave and two atsks by four rows of pilkrs, all elaborately 
carv^, tta long columned perspective of ils interior, alihou^ 
lacking in feellnf, is rich uil improve. Towards the 
iKntrc of the hall the regularity of its line of p»!lftrs ts i niff- 
rupted by a group of thw colinnns being accorded different 
imatinent from Ihc othets. On their shafii are sculptured, 
in the round, ten life^sisoc statues each of which portrays a 
king of the Nayaka house of Madura. Ibc last of the line 
being that of Tiiumalai 11^23^52) the builder of this fine 
mandapom. iPUie LXXVlIt. Rg. 2). 

By far the largest of ihne Southern Indian lemples is 
that of Srunngiini new Trishinopoly* which differs from ihe 
Madura temple in two particulars, as it is a single temple 
having only one sajxrtuory, and its construction^ inslead of 
condsting of mainly one cfTort, extentkd over a long period 
of time. An unusuaL feature in the plan is that it is kid 
out from north lo south irtsicad of the almost invariabk 
orientation from east to west. It is dedicated to Vishnu* 
and allhough many of the buildings date from Ihc seventeenth 
omttiry, being due to the munificencie of the Nayok princes, 
who rnaje their second capital at the city of Trichinopoly, 
It contaim evidences that other portions are of an earlier 
period. There are Lnscripsions which connect it with the 
Pondyas in the thirteenth century and with Vijayaoagar 
in the fourtoenlh century, while the cdcbraled *^Hofie Court 
pfeviCKQly described (ChafHcr XIX)* show’s that the fukn 
of the latter empire maintained their interest in the l^ildini 
in a praetkaJ manner until wdl into ihc sixteenth century. 
As at present its dimentions are indeed retmtkal^ as the 
outem^ wall b a rectangle of 2830 feet by 2475 feet, 
eoclosinf an aita of over a quarter of i square mile, and 
tflduding large, small, and aho unfinished, 2 l gopuiams, 
13 of whkh may be sera foUowing the axial line of the temple 
front Oflie point of view. Within this arm are lix other 
prakarams^ making in all seven conccfitfic OKlosures, with 
the ahrine tn the cenue. much on the principle of a nest 
of caskets, one inside the other, with the treasured conleots 
10 the tnncnnoit. The ihree outer courts, the ktust to be 
added, arc act of any spedal arehitectural tlgnlikance;* as 
they extend through, and into the surrounding town ar^d ore 
alnvoit lost in the maie of the bamar. The gateways of some 
of them may however be distinguished ming above the house 
(ops* forming a k>ng senes of pybm Guch higher than the 


Lost, the iiite finally ending in the two unfinished gopuratm 
of the scvenlh cncl^ure. Of these two Inconopletc gateways 
that on the south side or main approach sufficient has bdn 
oonstmeted to show that had Jt been finished necording to 
the usual proportions it would have attained the stupendot^ 
height of nearly 300 feet* equal to that of Giotto's campanile 
at Florence, and rather kss than the dome of St Pauls, 
Londom (Plale LXXV), 

The architectural portion of the temple therefore may 
be said to begin at the fouiih court, the outer wall of which 
measures 1235 feet by S49 feet, with a gopumm in the middle 
of three of its sides, on ilie nonh, south, and cast, that on the 
east being the fineit and larg^t in the entire scheme. Near 
this eastern gopuram* and within the fourth enclosure in ils 
noith-eastem angle, ij the htdl of a thousand pillars, a flat- 
rodfed structure occupying a rectangle 500 feet by 160 feel. 
Arranged in rows within isre over 900 carv^ granile 
monoliths, all feadtng up to a shrine at the fax end. Con¬ 
sidering the amount of labour expended in thb hypostyk 
hall it is a sornewhat unimpressive production. Exc^ fur 
the /"Horse Court^^ the imiaining buildings within this 
pridcjiraniy which consist of a few pillared pavilions, ore of 
DO pankular importance. The next or third enclosure 
nkcasures 767 feet by 503 feet* with a ^puram on its north 
and south sideSi* ihc latter being the principa] entrance, as. jt 
opens on to a fine pillared hall known as the Garuda 
Mandapam. Towards the middle of this numdapa is a shrine 
with a cupola which rues like a minor dome above the 
suirounding flat roofs. At the side of the pillared halt is a 
covered tank, the satya-p^hkarfmi^ and at the opposite 
Or northern end of this prakaram is nnolher tank, horseshoe 
in shape* called ihc Ountdr^ptahkaraai^ the two comprising 
t^ of the Sun'^' and the “Pool of the Moon” re$pec- 
tivdy. The second siclosure is o!so entered by gateways 
on its north and south aides, and measures 426 feet by 295 
feet. It is a covered court occupied nuunly by pillared 
pavQions, with a long propesuonal pillared passage oo ii$ 
western side. Within this is the first or innermost enclosure^ 
having its entranre ou the south side, and its sides being 240 
feel by 18 L feet, while the object ii contains is the sancluaiy 
and its cdla. The sanctuary is a square compartmcnl, 
and the noom around the ceJk is also rectangular, but the 
actiial chamber within is drcuUr* the shape of the whole 
resembling a small chaitya hall as may be seen by its golden 
domkal roof projected above ibe fiat roof outsit 

A very comprehensive idea of the forenaikm of this 
grand (cmple-oomplex may be obtained fey ascending tlw 
eastern gopuiam* ai frofn its elevation the entire plan is laid 
at one's feet. Here it is possible to trace out all the diffinent 
mMdapsmi* which combined^ present a wide expanse of 
uninspinnf flit roofs* a^th here and there a gold^ Cupola 
asserting ^f to tndicaie the position of some specially 
sacred shrine. Towards the centre of the scheme the tnner- 
mort soDctuory may be reoognzred by its apsidol vagh of 
gold* while nearer the main southern cotraLnoe is another 
HTi^ cupola, irking the Gomda shrirK within the third 
Attached to this Goruda mondapa on its eastern 
ii^ lid the Suryi^piKhkarani* the Piool of the Sun* and 
mthin exJosure* but at its northern cod and 

» tile Chondra-pushkarani or 
MooriH On the opposhc si^ of the tonple frxmi 
^ (^tanoc* may be discerned two fair 
the other, the western counterpart 
^ those on the side frcni which the spectator k taking his 
wand. Sofrie dznanoe in front of these^ within the third 
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prakorom on its western suk, five cylindrical stiuaurH are 
vi&ibk, which, tocher with other lar»e enccticms in their 
vidfiity are buildui^s ujcd as granaries, as much of this 
portion of the tempk: is reserved for storing and suchliJee 
purposes. Except for the fact that from this high standpoint 
the general cLhposibon of the temple is made mtelligible, 
there is little of interest in its succession of fiat rwfa, 
but following the axial line to the north and south, tJ^ view 
of ihc long series of gopurams alrrady mentioned is impress 
sive, the disnint ones losing themselves among the roofs 
of the surrounding houses and palm trees. Of these ihirteen 
gateways ai least six lun notable for their size, while the two 
unfinish^ examples at the far end, one of which on the 
south has a consickrable portion of its lower storeys erected, 
were inlendcd to be of colossal proportiofia. 

The temple of this type which has the finest archiiectuml 
interior is that of Jambokeswafa^ situated within a itiik 
of the previous example of Sriiungam, and laid out on mudi 
the same paltcm, but cDnsidcrably smaller in sixa. It con¬ 
sists of four concentric enclosures, the two outer being open 
prtikarams whUe the two inner ate coveted coumn The 
pfindpal entrance is by a goptimm on ihe eastp leading 
to a pjlIaW a¥ctiiic passing through a la^ hyposlyle hall 
with one hundred and twelve pillars on cither side. To the 
right beyond this mtncacy of columns is a spacious poo^, 
surrouncM by a taD doublc^lorkd arcade. Continuing 
along the main approach, and passing through a gopunim 
with a pillared poitko projecting on each side of its doorway, 
the second enclosure is entered. Opposite lies the doorwy 
which leads to the cos'cred portion of the scheme, and it is 
from this enl ranee iMt the fmest portion of the Rrchiteotural 
effect may be ohs^ied. The doorway opens on to out a™ 
of a cross formed by avenues of columns, the intersection 
of the arms widening out into m capacious square court or 
central halL Within this am four immense square pim^ 
one at each comer of a square, k^ving an open space or 
‘‘crossing*^ in the centie for the four symbols of the creed, 
the fingant^ nandt (bull), dwiaja^i^ifTthha (flag-stalT) and 
bafipaiam (sacred jewel), MasshT as ore the solid shalls 
of these pkn^ ornament^ with a triple pilaster on each race, 
their capitals and supersmictures are even more stupendous, 
os they spread out tike inverted pyramids hito a phenofrienal 
width. Around this central group of piers at some distance 
from than are the rang^ of pillars forming the outer edge 
of the coitral court, a kind of pillared facade with receding 
avenues of pillars in their rear. This large and dignified 
composition of nave, aisles^ and transepts, is the prelude 
to the innermost court containing the shrine, the doorways 
being on its further side beyond which admission ts Uiniled 
to Hindus only. No Dravidtan temple interior of this 
period gives a b^ier idea of the style at its best than the large 
central eoint of lambukeswar. (Plate LXXVUJ. Fig. 1). 

Although all these Southern Indian temples have 
evolved on much the same lines and disclose plujK and 
gcnrcral arrangements in which there is a certain similarity, 
several possess some special feature to distinguish them from 
all others of their dass. A nolabk example h ihe t^pk 
of Rameswaram of whkh the chkf gJory consists in Iti 
pillared corridors, which not only compktely surmiind it, 
bul form avenues leading up to it, so that combbied they are 
calculate to aggregate three thousand feet in length. The 
breadth of thoe fitie coluntntd passages varies from seventeen 
feel to twenty-ooc feet, and their hciglit from floor to roof is 
about twenty-five feet. Richly decorated pillars of good 
pn^MTtiOiis aiKl dcecly set oonlinuc along the entire length. 
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each pillar bdng twelve feel in height and lising from a 
moulded stylobate five feet hi^. In almcHt every direction 
therefore there is an unending perspedive of columned 
halls, those on Ihe north and south sides being panieidaTly 
eflectivc as they are over seven hundred feet in length. The 
general scheme of the Rarneswamm temple consists of a 
double shrine enclosed within three concentrie perimeter 
walls, the outer of ihese measuring eight hundred and eighty 
feet by sU hundred and sevcnty-lwo. Like the temple at 
Madura moll of it in its presen t stale was planned and con¬ 
structed within one peric^ although on a axtcknl and 
sacred site, as lemaim of the origuml shrine are still In 
evidence. These comprise a few sirall structures near the 
western exterior which dilfer In their orientation from the 
remainder of the temple, and from their styk may be as early 
as the twelfth century* ExicmaJly, os the temple i$ enclosed 
all round within a plain wall iwctity fcei high, there is no 
architectural effect save that of a fine gopumm on the 
eastern side* This gopumm whkh forms the prindpal 
enimiice to the second enclosure, » recorded lo have been 
begun about 1640, and then kft unfinished, to be completed 
within irrodcrn limes. It u in ckv™ stories and about 
one hundred and fifty feet high, with good proportions 
and the contours of its angles straight and strong, the scheme 
of dccomiion being of the archtlecturnt order without muGh 
figure work. Two other much larger gopurams have boen 
begun on ihe north and south sidea of the outermost wall, 
but only their lower stories have been finished. (Plate 
LXXIX)- 

The Siva temple at Chidamba.ram consists of a large 
group of buildings, the construction of whkh has extended 
over sewrol hundr^ yearSt each century malting its contri¬ 
bution until it has attained its present foim As with 
mos-t of these shrines it origmally ro« on an and^t site, 
SOUK of the inner parts being of legendary antiquity, but 
there are dcfiniie records of its existence before the tenth 
century^ and some inscriptions of the eleventh. The cast 
gopuram was erected in the thirteenth century, the Firvati 
lemple added in the fourteetilh or fifteen Ih otuiuryp the north 
gopumm In the sixteenth oemury, and the hall of a tho^nd 
oolumns in the seventeenth century. With such a history 
it IS surprising, there should be any symmclry in iu pinn^ 
yel the scheme is not without a certam regularity, and ^ 
orientation* right-angles and parallels, have been maJn- 
loincd throughouL There are evidences of four encircling 
enclosures, some uniUihhed with high m^ve walls of stone, 
the courtyards being paved with granite, and the whole 
covering ihLny-two acre# in exient. Its outermost wall 
forms a paralklogrem measuring one thousand and forty 
feet by seven hundred and eighiy feet^ but the fifteenUi 
century Parvatt tempk encroadies on its nemh-wwt angk 
aifecUng the uniformily of the plan, aJihough adding to its 
area. The enclosure: wall of the outer prakoram, of which 
only the south-w^ portSou is finished. Is entered by four 
gopumms, one in each side, that on the east being the Sundara 
Fnndya erected about 1230 (Chaplcr XVIII), and that on 
the north being built by Krishna Deva towards 1520, The 
usual entrance was by Uk Sundora ^teway m tt leads directly 
to the main tempk contained within a square court of three 
hundred and twoity-five feel side with entrances on its east 
and west sides. Within this enclosure is the shrine, dedicated 
to Natesa, where no doubt the earliest structures wjli be 
found, but Admision is restricted, ft is recorded however 
that the inner shiioe is in the form of a tempk car mounted 
on wbecls and drawn by horsey by no means an unusual 
temple design, as may be seen at Konarak, and the Alankam 
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mandapk 3 al Daiwumfn^ to mtnlion only two examples. 
Owj of the chief fcahiiet of the Chidjutibaram san^^imry U 
iti portko which b €Ofiipc»ed of hfty^ix piUors of uiincalo 
pattcrxi.* 

All the main stnictuie comprism^ the impk of Nat^ 
Uet to the fouth-ctntir of the eotitt walJed-m space, leavins 
a relaEivety larac afta on Jtf northern aidt Hm are two 
important anoew to the temple scheme, conitsting of a 
large lani or SiKO^nga, and a thousand piUared mandapam 
Of R^jasabho, The former is a sheet of wa^r 275 feet by 
175 feet bounded by flights of steps and pillnied anmdes^ 
with the hnc north gopumm in its rear^ which rejected in the 
water forms an effective sccnc^ Alongside is the hypostyie 
hall, a rectangular building 33S Teet long and 197 feet wide 
and containing a thousand monolithic columns each orna- 
mcnled with carvings but owing to roost of these being duh 
and rather mechani^ cepcU lions the appeamnoe as a whole 
ts somewhat monotofious. 

Two teznpks both planned on much the same genenaJ 
system* and which depict relatively compact but rampre^ 
hciuive examples of the later Drnvidiaii style are at Tiruvanu 
in the Tanjore district* and at TiruvannamaJai. ^ih have 
records afisociatiiig th^ oiigmaUy with the earlier period 
of the southern mode, the former bearing inscfipttons 
referring eo the Chola period i&50-ll€0h and the btter 
displaying in the east gopunim of its third circuit stylistic 
evideiiora that this gateway was built about 1300^ Such 
tempk therefore appears to have devdoped in the traditional 
manner^ from vtha.i was at fifst a village shrine, through 
successive stages until it attained the ample proportions it 
now presents. The Ttmvanir temple conlains a double 
shitne dedicated to Siva and hb consort in the fonn of 
Vatmikesvara, the two ujictuaries being placed aide by 
side within a cloistered court measiuing 191 feet by 136 
feel, the only entmnee being by a gopuram in the middle 
of the casiem ude. Thh inner shnne. the niickus of the 
whole, is recorded lo date from the early fiflcenth oortury^ 
and probably existed in the same form for moffi than a 
century^ whffl a iccond enekMeii court was added increasing 
the whole to a square ol 470 feet each way« With this were 
built two gopurams, on the wt and west. Finally about 
li700> the outErmest cheuit was omstnicted, meamring 957 
feet by 726 feel having two large gopurams on the cast and 
wash and three n»re of teser sise at other pointo. At the 
same tirrtc a thousaiMl pillared hail was begun on the caslcra 
fide of ihe outer enclosure, but never fi:inished. One of the 
timt features of Lbe Tlruvamr tempk is the eastern ^teway, 
which although constructed os laie as the early eightmth 
century h os good an cxannple of Dravtdimi art ns con be 
secfii anywhere. The three lower dories are partkularly 
well produced^ the lowest with its broad pilasters altcrnai^ 
with sunlc itcewt containing rearing hippogryphs being 
boldly concervodt whik the two above have- magnifkent 
rofl-tnouldings and plinths carrying pdlored niches in whkh 
aiE enshiinod black basalt ima^ remarkable for tbek 
ardiitectonic treatment. (Plate LXtX. Fig. 2k 

Of the remaining tempks of this group most of these are 
repetitions, with certain vajiatkiti, of the foT^egning:. That 
m Ttnncvdly is a doubk lempk dedicated to Siva and his 
CDosoit Forvati and therefore divided into two ahnost equal 
pfoponions. the whok occupying a mciongk 51^ feet by 


756 feel. Eadt deity is oocoinniodaEed in a saiKlimry 
toward the centre of the area, each contniniDg a celia and 
porticQ and entered by a gopumm on lire cast There axe 
four other gopurams as entrances to the outer enclosure^ and 
another for c^nmurticatioR between the two separate er^lo- 
sun^. Trtnk< and pillared pavilions occupy most of the 
ouifix circuitp while extending aJong the whole of the south¬ 
ern side is hypostylc haU of a thousand pdk^ measuiiiig 
520 ferf by 63 feel, the pillars being animgcd in rows of ten 
with a hundred in eich row, pother tempk in the 
Tin neve lly district 1$ that al SrivilUpuUuri notable for a 
gopuram which is two hundred feci high. An exampk 
of the later type, being built mainly of brick and plasler, it is 
in ihirteen storks exclusive of the superstructure formmg 
its root This superstructure ts an exocssivcly tall composition 
resembling a hall with a duUtyn roof* elaborately emumented 
with a great xarqjf mukk^ or ^sun-facc"^ above its gable-end^ 
and a row of immense vase pinnacle along its Hdge- It 
belongs to the doss of gopuram with ^ coiilours of its 
angles sli^Uy concave, a struetural expe^nt giving a carved 
oudine lo its nmss, which^ while adding to the sweeping 
elTixt of height and grace, deducts fnitn it virility and strength. 

Proofs of the Dravidian ntaster-bullden losing little of 
their IradiiionaJ sJdU even within comparatively recent times 
may be seen in the tempk of Subranmmar, a relatively srr^ 
building^ introduced into the courtyard of the great Siva 
cempk at Tar^re in the eighteenth century. (Plate LXXVI, 
Fig. 2}. For some time the perfection of the design and 
workmanship of this aichitectuiai gon kd auihoritiies to 
believe that it belonged to the early medinevaJ era* that U 
was in fact more or Ira oomemponuy with the maj^tic 
slmctinc to which it ts an appendage. It bears no iiK- 
criptionSp but the date has been determined by Its style, 
particulaily that of its ardiltectuial cmbellishmcats. The 
positloR of this suppkzoenta^ temple, whkh Ls dedicated to 
Subnuiuuiiar, the south Indian name of Kartikeya, tlic god 
of war* is at the norlh-cast rnigk of the cndcsurc, where it 
occupks a space of 120 feet by 35 feet, with a sikbara about 
55 feet hi^, approximately the proportions of a typiea] 
palish church in England. A glance will reveal that the 
Subruiianjar tempk in all its detaiii is very much more 
ornate ttt style than the larger Seventh century building at 
its sick* but the claboiatlon of its parts does not make it 
merttricious as its omammiaJ features ore so skOfuUy 
distributed. Compai^ with the Siva tempk it is at once 
olwiDus that its plastic omarrentatlon beJongs to a widely 
different and later date. In the course of the six centuries 
which separate the two suucturcs^ the styk has ad^'anced 
considerably, it has accumulated much, some perhaps not 
for its bellemxnt, although as a whok it is a most sausfying 
cx^ppsltion. There is an anbriiatkm in iia sculptured mlief 
with its pulsating light and shadow, ev«y shaft is fluted, 
mojiy mouldin;^ ribbed* capitals and bases ore scalloped, all 
ill detail# have been fought in a sdiooL where the desire 
for enridunent was insatiable There could be no hner 
tribute to the genius of the Indian artisan than that luc could 
sqt^dcr Dmament so recklessly yet produce a building 
whidt. alihoi^ exubemnl, is still in good taste. It i# 
that iIk Dravidian styk which persisted for over a mlHi^mium 
in wying phases^ should end cm this note, a small but 
admirable example of a rncxk that had become decadent, but a 
very brilliant decadcrioe in no wise discreditable to its creators. 


* Furgmsoft* Hiitory Qf Fx&im and Eastm VoL I, p. 174 , 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE NORTHERN OR TNDO-ARYAN STYLE 
ORISSA (A.D. 800 U> 1250} 


A t ihb a rcgres^icHi becomes newsary, back to 
the early mediaeval perichi, in order to take up the 
beginiung pf the other great style of iDdLaii architecture 
which ii has been found convenient to <ksiBnate the Northern 
nr Indo-Aryan. Unlike the Dravidian s^Je just dcseribedp 
this Indo-Aryan development was nnt confined to a relatively 
restricted area such as the southern extremiiy of the 
peninsulap but was practised tii one fomi nr another over at 
least three quarters of the nnrtbem partion of the sub- 
coutineril. And also unlike the southeni mode^ on a^xoiint 
of the exampks’ being more widely dislributcd^ it is not 
p^ibLe to treat its various phases dynastkally, but they 
will be dealt with geographically, so that each wilt be des¬ 
cribed according to the i^on in which it Hounshed. 

These regional deveiopanents are some six in nmnber, 
the majority of which correspond in some degree to the 
main territories Into which the country as a whole b divided^ 
One of the earUest movements^ and one of the most definite 

I io its evolutimip was that on the eastern seaboardp in the 
Slate of Onssa, or, according to its ancient name, Kalin^ 
^ Rather later in its origin, and, as it is confined to one loi^ity 
\ and Cite period^ so that it consists of a group rather than a 
^movementp are the examples at Kh^uraho in Central India, 
all of which were built in a hundred yeara, from A,D, 950 to 
t050. Further west and spread over the countiy of Rajputana 
and the adjacent portions of Central India« are the lenmins 
of many temples, presenting what may be termed a post- 
Gupta period ns it was in this dimetion that the Gupta 
empite extended. South of this region, an onportanl ep^ 
of temple building took place in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
the former being specially rich in an^tectural remains as 
the artistic traditions of its people are notewcfthy. Still 
further south, in the Deccan, a phase of the building are 
prevailed in which the most $du£hmJy example of tfie Indc^ 
Ary^ style are found. Fioalfy, as they arc rather of a dis¬ 
tinctive character a few templo in the Fort at Gwalior 
and a local development al Brindaban near Muttra are 
referred to as small lepaiate groups. Aithough each rcgioiial 
manifestation has its own partktilar qualitks, them is 
thiougboul tfae entire range of this type of srehitecturev a 
certain undercurrent of thought resulting in a slandardiration 
of forms, principles, and procedure, which iodkaie that 
fundainentaily all these examples belong to the same wide 
movemefit. 

For reasems already stated the temples of Orissa provide 
the most logical begioning for a study of the Indo-Aryan 
style. The main group is concmitraied in the town of 
Bhubaneswar where ttos are over thirty examples. But 
a few mOei from this temple-town are two of the laigcst 
and most impoftaM buildinp In this loadity,^ the temple of 
Jagannath at Puri, and the T^nains of the Temple of the 
Sun at Konarak. Apa^ however from the central develops 
ment, a considerable dtstance along the coast towards tim 
south, as far away as Ganisuri within the Madras State, 
there i$ a small pimp in this style at Mukhalingam, which 


has no tittle sigrtificanoe. In the other direction from 
Bhubaneswar, towards the north, an ofFd»Dt of the movonent 
is to be found in a eerics of niEncd shrines In the State of 
MayurbhanJ belvwo Orissa and Bengal, while still fuittner 
north on the southern borders of Bengali and Bihar there 
are a few struciurs of somewhat the same gencrat character. 

It will be seen therefore that along a wide belt of country 
extending for some four hundred otiks in e notih-easteriy 
dLreetJon^ parallel to the coasllifie of the Bay of Bengal, this 
type of temple is fairly common. The earliest of these 
may date from the eighth century A.D.^ and the lar^t and ^ 
lilted of all, that of Konarak was erected in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, so that for nearly five hundred yean 
during the early mediaeval period this part of the country 
was the scene of sustained architectural ncilviiy^ So much 
so, that It recalls a similar arid almcHt contemporary phase of 
cathedral huildmg in Eumpe, when the builden, the micra, 
the priests and the people were overpowered by their Tmth 
whi^ found expression in the preduction of religious 
momimenu. And In the same manner^ in Ori^ so many 
fine exampks persisting over such a period of timCi make it 
possible to trace the gradual evolution of this particular 
movement without dWSculty* an opportunity from various 
causes not presented in anything like the same contmiiily 
elsewhere. 

There Is reason to believe that this style of temple 
ajchilGctine approached the eastem ncgiDi! froni its southern 
extremity^ spreading northsvard to fonn the main develop¬ 
ment in Oriw^ Although the small series at Mukhaling^ 
□lay not comprise the earliest exampto, that the beginning 
was made tn ibis locality is not unlikely. It has already 
been shown Ihat a type of temple la a primillve lodo-Aiyait 
style had begun to appear as far south as m the territpfy 
of the Chaf ukyans as early as the sixth oEnlury A.D., implying 
that it may have originated bi that quarter, (Plate 
XLVT, Fag. 1), Thai there can have been aoy direct coit- 
necibn between the early Chalulpran structurw on the 
south-west, and the icrnpl^ of Gaojam on the east is som^ 
whal improbable, but the fact remsms that oertdn archt- 
tcdural afimities are observable which suggest m Unking up 
of ihe temple design in these two divergent places. If such 
a correlation b admitted^ it may be tmoed to the political 
contact i^tkh no doubt existed between the Ganga kings 
of western India on the one hand, and the Gnnga dynasty 
of KaUnganara^ now the modem Mukhalbi^m^ op the other^ 
It was from their capital in Ganjam that the country of 
Kalinga, at present calkd Ortssap was administered by the 
Eastern Gan^ about AD. 600. By some such means 
the cultural activities of the Early Qvaliik^tns may have been 
conveyed to ihb region on the cast, t^diere, beginning from 
the eij^th century certain architectural forms appear^ whkb 
bear a resemblance to those produced slightly earlier at 
Alhole and Pattadakal. (Qiaplm XI and XIV), 

The small group of temples at Mukhalmgam oonrirts 
of three examples, namely Mukhalingeswara, Bhim^vini 
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and Sofnavara^ whose foundations pjobaNy dale from the 
dme qf the old rapiial^ when jts mkr^ were m louch with ihe 
HKiwnents to the south and west of the peninsula. These 
buildmgs pre now very much rcstoiech bul the renovalions 
do not appcaj io have deviated materialJy from the seoeral 
shape of the original ainicture. From ihcir appeanyKze, and 
specially from the characicr of their carvine^ in their present 
fonn they may date from the ninth or lenih ecntuiies. The 
most striking example of the group ia the temple of Mukha- 
lingeswara, whkh in plan^ is an indpkni type of a 
pancfui\^iana^ or temple of hve ^rines^ as apart from the 
central saneluaryp ihcie are four mittor shrines one at eoth 
eomrr. In spite of its pcesumed ChaJukyon origin, in some 
of thecarvings with which ihe facade is deoonited. the presence 
of a oertain kind of scrollwork paiiern, and the unmistakable 
“vase and foliage'' order of ihe pilasters, implies some 
ioRuenoc of Ihe Gupta style, which prevailed more in the 
north and north-west of India fowaitLi the seventh century 
A,D. But at ihe beginniiig of its course any movctneiit 
ii the ready redpieni of such forms as are conveyed lo it 
from alt sonm to become inoorpomled in its poxluctions, 

Tuminf now to the main group of temples in the Oriasan 
style in the neighbourhood of Bhuban^W'ar^ several facts 
become apparent which indicate that neverthekss in many 
of its aspe^ this archiieciural movoncfii was very largely 
of an ind^niknt nature. Not only are the plians and general 
treatment of these religious structuTcn of d special character^ 
but the building irt has a separate and distinct nomenclatufe 
of its own. Tlic generic rkame for a temple is dent, but as 
the building in the first instance consisted very often of a 
sanctuary only» the same word was employed for this towex- 
likc structure also. In front of the de^ is a square building 
or assembly hall comsponding to the maadLtpo in other 
paru» but here known as the These two edifices 

combined coiuitiinic the es&eniiaLs of the Orissaji temple 
type. As the style progressed and aiio ns the temple ritual 
wu devek>ped, otlw landings vmc found necessary^ and 
were added to the front of the assembly half thus presenting 
in Ihe larger examples a scries of structures all io one axial 
alignment. The two buildings usually supplemented wea:e 
first the Sat-M(md(r or Dandng Halh and secondly in front 
of this the Bhoj^ hfandir or Hall of OfTtrittiS. StondLui on a 
basement or a plinth tpisr^}, these halls were invariably 
of one story only, and the devation of eocfi consisted of two 
pans, a cubtcal portion (^v»db) below, and a pyrarnidaJ roof 
fp^) above. In the aamc way the lower and upri^t 
poftiofl of ibe deut or tower » called the horlii, but above 
that it ji resolved into three parts, comprising ihe tall middle 
portion or chhapra. ihe fiat Buted disc it the summit knowit 
aa the amta^ and tls ffcniaJ or katasa. This glossary might 
be extoided indefinitely, os ihe Ortssan muon has a technical 
name for every sectiorw fiwnber, and moulding, but excepi 
to the actual workmen, many of these serve no puiposc 
and a full list would only confuse. Some of tlw more 
important terms are shown In the diagram oo Plate LX30C 

Compared with the other regional development in the 
tndo-Aryon styles the Orissan tempks as a whole ate of the 
astylar order, pillars being notable by ihdr absence. In 
some of the earlier examples tbe pillar finds a place, suggested 
no doubt by other inodes^ but as a rule it was not favoured. 
To a few of ibe larger halb however some auch support 
becoinc a structural necessity to sustain tbe heavy weight 
of the pyramidal roof, and accordingly a group of four 
solid piers, one at ^ch comer of a four-^sqifflre sysieni of 
roof beojiM was mtroduocd. One of the rnoft reriarhabk 


characteristtcf of the Orison temple ts the plan aod fcatureiess 
Lreatment of the in redo r contrasted with the profuaely 
ornamented walls of the extciiof,^ the surfaces of which 
are charged with a superfluity of plastic pauems and forms. 
The difFcreoct between the rich curving on ihe outside^ and 
the simple unadorned planes of the interior can only be 
accounted for by The existence of some esoteric tradition 
which the builders cither instinciively followed, or were 
compelled sirknly to observe. 

For the purposes of study the ttmples of Orissa may be 
iwilved Into three groups^ aixording to their date and style^ 
These a« as follows : {[) Eaily+ cir. A.D. 750 to 900 ; (2) 
Middle, cir. A*D, WO to 1100 ' (3l Later* dr. A.D. 1100 
to 1250. Out of Lhe very large number of tempks belonging 
to these groups, there ate some twenty of consequence whkh 
ane classified below. 

EARLY PERIOD dr, A.D. 750 to 900— 

Panurameswar at Bhubaneswar. 

VaitaJ Deul 

Uttartsvara „ 

IsvareswuTa 

Sutni Ganesvara *, ** 

Bharatesvara 

Lakshmanesvara „ 

MIDDLE PERIOD cir. A.D. 900 to 1100— 


Mukteswani, dr^ 
Lmgaraja 
Brahmeswir „ 
Ramesvmra ^ 
Jagormath 


975 al Bhubaneswar. 


1000 

1075 

1075 

UOO 


** k+ 


fi ■* 


■H It 

., Puri. 


LATER PERIOD cir. 1100 to 1250— 


Atmnda Vaauderv 
Siddhesvara 
Kcdaresvaim 
Jamesvara 
MeghesvajB 
SOri DeuI 
Soimvaim 
Rajaroni 

temple of the Sun at 

It will be seen that of the Eaily Period there are seven 
examples. oU of tbenn ai Bhubawwar. Three of these^ 
Sutru Ganesvara, Bharatesvara. bjhI Lokshmanesvara aie 
ruined shriw of small size situated near the much later 
temple of Rameswora. The pemaining four are all fully 
fornied ceni|^, namciy VaitaJ Deul and Iswaresvora. both 
of which aie in the town and within the same encLoiurc i 
Cittaresvara. in nenth of the VindihSarovana tank, and 
Paroirmincswar, on the outskirts of the town. The buildings 
of this group vary considerably in size and shape, but all 
daplay that spirit of ii^^uousness whkdi b^okens the 
early dfort, Thdr primitive character ti obvtoia in the 
aidiitectural trealitiEnt, and there arc also dlwmible forms 
of^ elsTicnts derived from a number of souroes, showing 
wide contacts and various infiuences. But it is in the plastic 
decoration of tbdr exteriors that this imsophistkated nature 
ii ntosi in p^idetwe, aM it is illuslriled in both the subject* 
matter and its method of ttprmmtation. For in these carved 
patterns theie are orttsts^ memories or pievknia experience* 


at Bhubaneswar, 

»P fW 

■4 41 

1+ t* 

■ i *■ 

It 4k 

44 41 

Koiurak. or^ A.D. 1250. 
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Enyslcrioua insertions and fra^nwnlary ataEfiments* introduced 
sometims imtionaUy and wlbont ftill knowledge of their 
meanuig, while some or the molifs are rrankly of Buddhat 
€?ctraction>. Two of the early cxnmp'leji at BhubaneSiWir, the 
tempks of Pamsiumtswar and Vaital Dcol are of surpassing 
interest and throw no link light on the origins of the styk. 

Judging inaitily from Lis appearBoee, the oldest building 
of the entice series is the lempk of Panwnimcswar. a small 
siructure, but with every none of an informative naluxe. I 
(Plate LXXXll). U consists of a sanctuary with tls pillared 
hall, in other words a deal and its Ja^ofriohm^ the enlire 
length of the two being only 4S fcet+ while the sikhMa of the 
former is but 44 feet high. In siist therefore it may almost 
be regarded as a ‘"ftiUMum picoe*'# but in effect this littk 
building is much mori! than I hat, for with the other cjtampic, 
the Vaital Dcul these two icmples constilute a "lithic primer'^ 
on the beginnings of the Oiissan mode. The ^pe of 
the tower of the Barasrameswar is definiieJy rudimcniary^ 
as it is thick-set and ^"hcavy-shoijfdered^^ with aa immensely 
wirk fluted or coping stone, A low ^lani^ar 

sirticture comprises the hall of tie lempk> and this is provided 
with a double roof and plain massive eavo, white Ihcrc is a 
doorway in each of its three free sides and four perforated 
Slone windows. In the interior of the ji^&mohan are two 
rows of pillars, threje in each row, produemg a miniature 
and aisles : these pillars were originally monolilhs 
havii^ lAain squam shafts, no bwea, but with voluted bracket 
capitals. They supported a massive architrave raising the 
ceiling of the higher than the aisleSp thus forming an 
cml^o ckresloryn. The Interior is perfectly plain, wherca-v 
the walls of the exterior are intiicately and profusely carved. 
(Plate LXXXII. Fig, 1). 

One inexpbeabte fcafiue in comiociion with tkU lonplc 
Is the dhajacter of the Juncture between the pillared ball 
and the sanctuaiy, whi^ seems to imply that the two 
structure vrere: built at different times. The sarveluary 
may have been added a generation or so later* to lake the 
place of an earlier edifice which had probably fallen inio 
droy^ On the other hand there are indications that the 
Jagamohan itself may have been the subsequent addition, 
although on grounds of style this docs not appear likely. 
In any case the joining of the two stnseturcs ts a haphazard 
piece of work, as the caid of the pillared hall covers up some 
of the carving on the face of the ssmetuary. Moreover, 
the sculpture is not of the same character in the two buildings, 
sonte of that on the jogamoh&n being so naive as to be classed 
as a folk-art. Bui one portion stands out as being a pro- 
duction of exceptional meritp namely ibe two stone grilles, 
one on each side of the west dtjorway^ (Plate LXXXII, 
Rgs, 2 and 3). These repnaent figtuia of young dancers 
and musician with trumpet and with shawm, lute and 
cymbal, so grouped as to form perforated stone wi^ovi^ 
In some respects these pands might be reproductions In 
stone of one of Della Robbia’s ^ared terracoita reliefs, 
excelling evra the work of that famous FlorEniine ui their 
vigour and rhytlun, and cvjdEntly the crealJon of one who 
has left this brilliant work of art as the sole record of his 
inimiuible genius. 

The method of construction used in this building serves 
lo confinn its early origin, as the masonry consists of sioiiK 
of lige size kept in position by means of their weight and 
balance, aided by a sysletn of biterl^ing flanges, so that 
nd moitar or oemcfiling material is needed. (Plate LL 
Fig. I J. An interesting comparisoo may be instituted 


between this icmpk, and the somewhat earlier tempks of 
the Cbfllukyaiu at Aihote. It wm be seen that the lower 
of lbs Parasnuneswar example, although inclined to be' 
heavy and crude, h an irnprovermcoi on Indo-A^an 
type of sikhara subsequently added to the Aihote buildings.. 
Moreow the incipkni form of dcrcstory Introduced into 
the Orivsan tempk is also an advance on the doubte roof of 
the Durga and UuchdiEmalii^di temples of Ihe Cfmlukyan 
group, from which however It may have been derivod. It 
is the pKuliar treatment of such features, whkh suggpsts 
that some communicaiioii of impresstoas may have been 
pmimained between these two ceulres, thus enabling the 
Orissaii masoa to benefit by the expcrknces of his fellow 
craftsman in the Deccan. On the otlwr hand, dicre are 
certain jjoTtions of the arehitectural onumentation in the 
ParasramcsWEir Icmplc, such as pitasiers wilh vase and foliage 
capitals, a motif usually aaodaied with the Qupta modc^ 
indicating, m already mentioned^ thai there w*ere also 
influence from the more northerly source. Taking all Ibcse , 
factors into consideration it may be inferred lhal the approxi- 
mate dale of ihe Panisramcswsr temple is towards the end } 
of the eighth century, a date which also marks the introduce 
tion of the Indo-Aryan style of archiiecture into this region. 

The other tempk illusirating the wly phase, the Vaital 
Dcob was evidently erected rather later than Parasrameiwar, 
although it may be contemporafy with the sanctuary of that 
example, which tt has been shown may have been a subsequent 
addition. But the Vaital Dewl is a very differcni conation, f 
pjid derives from another an entirely diffcrenl tradiUon. 
(Plate LXXXIV, Hg, 1), For it is obvious that the tower ^ 
of iL"( sanctuary is not only allied more to* the southern style , 
as exemplified by the Dravidsan goporams, but tike those i 
structures, its origiiial gne^or was the chaitya-hall of the 
Buddhists, in spite, however, of its elongated vaulted 
roof in two stories, with its ridge finlali and ehaitya-aich 
gabk ends, all expressive of the Buddhtst type, there is every 
evidence in the ^Ssrinctive quaJiiy of its arehitecturil treai- 
ment that fiindamentBlIy it is of Indo-Airyan cxtractmii. In 
its own maimer the Jagarrmhoftf or haU in front of this sanct^ 
uary is also of uncornnion design. This li a rectangular 
structure, but embedded in each angle is a small suppte- 
meniary shrine, a replica in minialure of an Indo-Aryan 
vtmana, so that it Is, in effect, an example of a pmehajota^ 
or five-shrined type of icmpk, but m a nascent Stage of its 
evolution. 

the Vaital Deul is a comparatively small buildiog, hs 
plan measures only IB feel by 25 feel, and its height to the 
ridge of its keel rexjf is barely 35 feet* but within this liimiied 
compass there is mudi that is infornialive. and mtich that is 
strangely beautiful. Its chitf effect is con^r^ in ihe 
tower+ the proportioiis of wfikh are most satisfying, but in 
addition to the well-balanced arrangeinent of its parts, the 
handling of its suTfaces. and the manner in whkh the archi- 
tectural decoraUoti is disposed, all denote a highly trained 
aesthetic scnsibilily. This spedally applies to the flat 
projections, like shallow buttresses, placed ground the btnia 
Of base of the structure. There, are four of these on Lbe 
narrowrr skk of the tower and five on the wider, each of which 
contains in its omire a mess er^hrming an Ima^ sculptured 
in bold T^icf and each about two feel in height These 
projectkiiis, richly pstierned, altcmate wilh fiat tincarved 
rccBses, the contrast thus afforded proihicing an admirable 
appoirarKe. Then in the front of the towcr« thrown out 
above the roof of the Jagarnahun is an degant folialed gable, 
a development of the Buddhist chiitya-ai^, with the Hindu 
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Tamiava fnotif or ITmidrig Sivi within a circyliir psmtl 
m plaoj of the Aun-wind^w^ tbit characteristic fealiirc of iIk 
B uddhist tompk fAcadei. 

The second group of buddings comprising the “Middle 
Period" of ihe Oriu^ style, ind dnting from dr^ 900 to 
HOO A.D. consist of i series of ternplos which represent 
the rnovement it early maiuriiy or prime. What is 
believed to be the Qrmt eumple of the phase h the small 
icmple of Muktesvara lituat^ with a mnnbcr of others 
on Ihc oulakim of the town of Bhubaneswar^ and probably 
huili about A.D. 915. (Plate LXXXIIl. Fig. 1), h is a 
miniainie of architecture as it is not only a highly 
fmished stniciufe, ornamcnied with fascinating carved 
patterns^ but in addition it ts approached by an orch^ 
gateway^ or toraiui^ of ihe most ele^t design and execution 
(Plaie XCU). There are certain dciails in the design of thb 
temple, which enable iu date to be fixed with tolerable 
accuracy os for instance the shape of the vase base of the 
piLaiim, the character of the bracket supports to the ligurcs^ 
and the modejlung of Ihe fibres ihemsclvcs, ail of which 
imply a slight immaiurity as if they were still in course of 
dc\eiopfiient. That its cli^nents ore a coruiderable advance 
on ihcHe of Puturomcswar and Vnitai Deal of the previous 
group is qmlt ckar, but that it is also not lo bnish^ in its 
forms as the remaining examples of the serkSn, is likewise 
ipparenL The Mukteswara temple is 45 feet long, 25 feet 
at ils widest port^ and its tower is hardly 35 feet Jiigh^ Imt 
although of s(^ limiled dintemions it is all so excq^tionally 
well propottioned^ and its pa^ so iikUfulfy adjusted that it 
readily attracts the eye. In its iurface docofation there ti 
such beauty of form that ah its surfaces resolve ihemselves 
into one hinnonious effect^ but a large figuienjosl^ repeated 
on each side of the tower stands out on accoimt of ils vigorous 
grace. The torara archway in front of the entrance is one 
of the most original eonccpiioris throughout the entire styl^ 
and evidently the production of on mttsi having supetior 
vision and skill, with a rmnd above h» fcllowf. This detached 
portal consists of two pillars supporting around arch within 
a scmi-cueulBi- shaped pediment^ the whole very siiHiantially 
proportioned, bul all ils pam lighten^ and diversified by 
exquisite carving. The Mukteswara tmplc is one of the few 
temples of ihe Onssin group which has sculptured decoration 
in its interior 

But the most representative examples of the "Middld 
^fiod" are two topics of monumeniai proportkiiis. the 
Lingaraji (dr^ A,D. 1000) at Bhubaneswof^ and the JagamiaLh 
Icif A.D. 1100), at Puri* the fonner being not on^ the finest 
living example of the Orissan group* but it ranks as one of the 
foremcKt architectural productions of the country^ (Plate 
LVilf* Fig. 4), The lingaraja, or Great Temple of 
Bhubaneswar, oorapks the centre of a Urge quadrangular 
enclosure measuring 52D feet by 465 feet^ contained within 
a high and solid wall* on the inner face of whkh is a ptatform, 
so that on occaikms it could be patrolled and defcndccL 
Within the enclosure many subsidiaiy '^chapels** and shrines 
have been grouped around the main temple, oontributkHis 
by ardent d^otees as acts of merit. The presence of this 
great central building in the midsE of numerous smaller 
replicas caimot fait tn recall the practice of the Buddhists 
in congregating thdr vottve chaityas around the large central 
stupa. Such an amungement however not only applis to 
the system within the Ungaruja enclosure, but ilM in its 
wider aspect to the large cowentration of lempks within and 
around the town of Bhubaneswar itsdf, pi^ly indicating 
that this netghbourlKXKl was a place of great i^neratioii, ■ 


holy [and of pnofoimdly religious significance. It is not 
iinlikely therefore that the loc^ty was the site of a deserted 
sanctuary bdongiiig to previous movements* either the sacred 
lowi of Tosdii of the Buddhists^ or the Ekrama Tinha of the 
Jal^. The anctent usage of these two cmis of grouping 
their brines in this nuAnnier was therefore mointoiii^ by the 
Hindus. 

As It stands at present the Lingaraja consists of the 
four structures which compri^ the fi^y dev^doped Orissait 
lemple-lyp^ namely the £>ru/* or Sri Afdndir* os it is called 
m this panicular instance* and corresponding to Ihe Vimojia 
in other purts ; the Fillarcd Hall or in other 

words the mandapam ; the Dancing HaU* or Nai Mondii-* 
and the Hatl of Offerings, or Bha^ A4andir. (Plate LXXXV), 
These buildings are oil dispased on ihe same axis, whkh 
extends from east to west, but they do not all date from the 
same period ; the temple as origiimLIy designed was composed 
of only (he two struciiim, the Sri Mandir* and the jagam&him. 
the two other halls being added pn^bably a century or more 
latcr^ These supplcmeniary building* however, beosme 
respomiblc for certain structural aheratiorks to the original 
scheme. Befort they were added the onh entrance to the 
lempk was that on the east or front of ihe iagatnohan* 
whkh formed the nrnjn doorway. When the Nat Mondir 
was built in front of this, another doorway became necessary. 
This was cfTccied tn a rather crude manner by cutting n 
foctaiigular opening below the southerri window and thus 
cofivcilmg it into a portal, a disfigurement it is true, although 
not such 1 serious one* as tt all fits into the carved surface 
of the wall. 

Undoubtedly the most irnpmsive future of this tempk 
ts the great tower of the Sri Mandir, os it doitiuiaies not 
only the entire composition* hut the whok town of Bhuba¬ 
neswar with ils height and voIum. At its base it measures 
^ fret side* although owing to its projecting faces or pagas^ 
it is not square in plan^ as the are mdenied by regular 
chases. In its ckvaiiDr^ aspect for approximately one- 
third of its hei^i the sides ore verticaJ* the lower portion 
of whkh constitulcs the 6adb or ground'^sto^* distinguished 
from the rest of the tower by a separate form of surface 
tiratmenL Ai the height of about SO fret the contoim of the 
stnictiiir*'up io this point vertical, begin to IncLine inwankij 
speeding up Into a (mnounced parabolk cupie lo produce 
the ^'shoulder" at 125 fret from the ground Atovc the 
curves of the shoulder rb« the nrek or btki, over which is 
the ponderous fluted diK or nmifa-iilaf. supported by sskmi 
gryphons* the whole being crowned a vosc^shaped ifiniaL 
{kid^) bearing the (rtruk or trident of Sivi. All the middle 
section of the tow is nchb' textured by means of hotizontal 
rwuMings* whichi, carried tn Jitire across the recessed chases 
of the sides produce a smtable background for the attachment 
of cerl^ xlecled motifs. These moti^ consist of a vertk^ 
Tninjature deals, small-scale replicas of the tower 
whKb fill tn the angles of the recesses, and, oo each 
side uuLing the shape of a prominent projection is a repre- 
scniatiofi of 1 Ikm crushiiig down an el^hant* a frequent 
^boi to the archiicKture of Orissa. Within the tower 
a the celk 19 feet square, but bistciid of a ceiled chamber 
upwards somewhat in the manner of a well* 
^(Jimncy* fonniiig a hollow since throughout the entire 


The jogomohan whkh was built at the same rime as the 
lowiET. UK (wo forming the origma! temple ttbenw, is in- 
plan not the cimoimry square, bul an oblong measuring 
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72 fert long and 56 feci side. Its lower story or btuh b 34 
feet high wd lilto the tower is compesed of a series of recessed 
chase^ Above this square porfioa rises the substantia] 
roof in the shape of a pymmid, the lower pan square and 
stepped^ the upper part round and Suicd^ the whole attainiiig 
the height of 100 feet front the ground. The additional 
halls of the nat and bhoga mandirs^ although belonging lo a 
somewhat Inter date, arc in much the same siyk as the 
jaga^han, aiKl compose not inharmoniouily with the 
architectural scheme as a whole esioept that they unduly 
prolong its line. As already mentioned the interiors of these 
halb aie plain single odls, the wuHs being entirely devoid 
of omament, and the ocilingSp imposed of oversailing 
courses of masonry^ are treated in an eqi^lly simple manner. 
Each hall however has a group of four massive pim in the 
centre to support the solid mass of the roof, and these have 
sculptured patterns on thdr shafts. (Elates XGl and 
XCIIL), U is dilBcult to believe that ths wodonen who 
such lestmint in the production of these austere 
interiors could be the same as those who were so proAigate 
with their decoration on the outer walls of the same buildings^ 
Not only did t^ artists produce on the exterior wall surfaces 
figure compositions of an intricate nature and absorbing in 
sub^, but in every pan the multiplicity of deiaiU the 
ferdlily of invention^ the fantasy and caprioe of the patterns, 
arc astonishing. And this plastic decoration is not unsys- 
LemaiiCp ihe orderly manner in which it is applied, and the 
disciplifie emplo)^ in its distiibution recall the foliated 
panelling, canopied itkhes^ and spiralled nook-shafts of 
some of the Gothic cathedr^ of Europe. 

Out of the infinity of forms whkh appear on the Orissan 
temples at this time one aichitectural feature emerges of 
unusual character. It is best described as a mulUoned 
window^ although so di^tgned as to admit but little light 
and even kss air. Openings for such purposes are not 
a^mmoa in Indian triple architecture, the brilliant sunshine 
ii rcflecicd into the interior without any need for windows, 
the object being to restrain this sear^ing HghL not to 
encourage it, and to preserve that half shadow half darkness 
which gives these halls their religzous solemnity. The 
Gothic cathedral, wilh more voids than substance, illusuates 
Ihe other extreme, where llghl, and more li^t^ was the 
architect's constint aim In a dimate of low visibility^ An 
Oiissan temple window is devised on the simple principle 
of a rectangular opening lllied with a row of uprights at 
close intervals, but the manna' In which this scheme is 
deooratively handled converts it into a notable work of an. 
As a framework to the opening the carver indulged La a 
variety of moulding pilaslers, and comkes, according 
to his fancy, but it was in the d^ign of the uprights chat he 
introduced the most delicate forms. In the temples of lesser 
importance these mull ions look the shape of grat^ul 
balusters, like small lapering pillars with moulded capitals 
and bases perfectly proportioned and skilfully fashioned. 
But in ihc larger temples, as for instaitoe in the Lingaiaja, 
each upright in addition to its upper and lower decoratioft, 
carried on tu shaft a female figure, voluptuously modelled 
and Languorously posed, the whole conoeption pr^enting 
an effect of exuber^ce evidently expressive of the luxurious- 
ness prevailing in the outting fodai environinciiL 

Yet however rich and splendid this plastk art on the 
walls of the Lingar^ja appears, unquestionably the crowning 
achievement of this tem^ b ihe grand mass of the lower, 
which as a work of architecture is not unworthy of any age 
or peopk. Jt may not possess ihe shapely poise of a thir¬ 


teenth century Gothic spire, or the refined tapeiing profile 
of A mosque minar, nor has it the finn repose of some of 
the mediaeval oompanili of Southern Europe^ but as with 
ah sudi pjtKluctioDs it represents a supreme effort to aitain 
hei^t combined with a finished arehitectunil appearance, 
and by tneans of jts dignified proporlions^ balancxd smhiiity, 
and breadth of treatment this idc;^ has be^ accomplished. 

The other notable example of the middle period is the 
famous temple of iagannsth at Puri^ an appreciably larger 
building than the Linpraja^ and the pritKipai pans of it 
erected about a century laier. There are records that it 
was originally huilE as a pillar of vlctDiy by Chora Ginga, 
the conqueror of Kalinga in 1030 A*D*., but that it was 
not consecrated until A.D. 11 IS. The probabjlity is that 
on Ihis site the mler raised a commemorative oolmtin oti the 
occarion of his conquest^ but about A.D, ItOO its place 
wju taken by the present structure. Built on the saiiK 
principk as the Great Temple, at Bhubaneswar, and oon* 
silting of four edifices in one alignment, it first comprised 
the detd or sar^muy^ and its assonfcdy hall or jagainohan, 
Lit which o^ndition it appears to have remain^ untU the 
founc^th or firteenih centuries^ when the nat and bhog 
nmndirs were added^ As now completed the extreme 
kngtb of these four buildings in a line is 310 feel, with 
a width of 80 feet, while the towex is nearly 200 feet in height. 
Moreover as it stands on an eminence, it presents a 
singularly commanding appearance, its soaring dcul pro¬ 
viding an imposing landmark across the lowdying country 
for many nUlcs around. This clevaied postuonV^uggests 
that the Jagannath temple occupies the site of some still 
more ancient monunicntp not improbably the abrifK of the 
Buddha^s tooth at Dantapura, before that precious relic was 
transported to Ceylon. 

But except for its impressive proportions^ the arehitec^ 
tu^ elfect of this tempk is disappomLing, as in its treatment 
it is merely an arid replica of its predecessor at Bhubaneswar, 
Much of its inferiority is however due to qcrtaiu extensive 
renovations which beoime necessary a century or more ago, 
when the originaJ stone masonfy decayed, owing probably 
lo centimes of action by the sea air. UnTortunatcly these 
restorations appear to have been elTected by means of solid 
applications of oemait^ whkh have made its close appearance 
heavy and lifeless, a mere hulk of what Ll was when first 
conceived. Yet in spite of its cement overlay, the lower 
still retains its Imposing muss fmm which it is possible to sec 
that Orissan archltjedure continued lo be a movii^ and 
living art. This is shown by the improved shape noticeable 
in its contours gerKraHy^ and specifically by the overhang 
of ihc shoulder, whkh tn this instance has bm reduced to a 
more graceful Hoc, giving its profile additional refioetnent 
and balance^ As already mentioned two of the Imlh of the 
temple were added at a laier dale, and the ornamentation 
which so profusely adorns these structure is stiff and stylized, 
clearly implying a period when the style had bei^ to dedine. 
One of the hal1s» the nat mandir, a large building of some 
80 feel side, has Its ceiling supported as many os 16 piBars 
in 4 rows of 4 cacht the only reaJ eiampk of a hypostyle 
haB in Orissa. 

There are other features in the Jagamtath temple at 
Puri, some of considerable significodce and imiidying affinities 
of a widely separale kind. One of th»t concerns the 
character of its inner ourlosiire; for like the Lingaraja It 
stands within a spacious courtyard sumninded by a bi^ 
wail, forming a rectangle 440 feet by 350 feci. Around 
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ihe main building in the centre, dtttnbmqd over the temaimng 
uca aic 30 or 40 cdifioo of various shapes and sues, 
each a shiinc or chapel, the whole repreMting ihe sanw 
tyiicfn as that ai Bhubancswirp but in iKb instanc? w 
the structures are group^ on highei grouE.'d^ they approach 
still nemrtr to the Buddhist stupa tnidiiioJi. Aooiber feature 
ia connected with the outer enclosiaie, as there are three of 
Uxse encircling walls, known poetically ns the ‘Thjw 
Gerlands”, a reference to the cusiom. imiversaJ m Indm. 
of adomi^Vfi diviniiip^ and hiah personal^ with wreaths 
of ttowers. The outer wall 20 feel hijjh, was add<^ at a 
Later dale cdr>oentiic with an ittner one and con taming a 
ipace 665 feet by 640 fed* having a gateway m the cenins 
of each side. These ^uiwoys, although substantial structures 
with pyraniid*J rooftp bear no resembloJice to the gopwam 
type of the soulbefn siyk. but the principle of such ardlutec^ 
luS cnteaiictt.and the additional enclosed areap is aiwlogous 
lo the arrarigcTTfccnt of pylons and prt^arams, which awut 
this time Wine bccomiiig a chatacterisik of ihc Dravidmn 
tcinpk» seems more than a coincidence. 

The third period or style of OriMan archiiccture 

which flourished about 1^ A.D.. includes a of 

topics, none of which is larve* but all are rcfnarkable for 
their ridi and finished apfwianoc. From inc mo^mentm 
compoiitions of the previous period to these nwtkjaicly 
liieu but profusely dKorated caaiuplea of the ^ildeTS ^ 
implies a dcfmitc chunee in value*, a conditionalr^y 
observed in cofinectiem with ihe cvoluUon of the Oravrdtan 
style when the iutmense pagodas of ibe Cbolas wm succeeded 
tw the smaller^ inon: intimate, and ciwiuisitdy omamenled 
holii of the Vtjayanisar period. Them arc ai le^t a doM 
temples it Bhubaneswar representmg this later pnau of the 
Ori^fi style, the majority of which ooi^ist of the two basic 
pam only of the temple type, the deal and its jagamotisn. 
On the other hand ihe most strdting of all, the Ark&uiii 
Vasudeva, resolves itself into a reduced copy of the much 
larger and prevkms type, as it comptw the full complement 
of four htuldingi all in one line* aJthoiigh in this instance, 
too the nai and Wiog tnandhs both appear to have been a 
subsequent addition. The laigesi example of il* 

Pttjod", it ha* * length of 115 f«t with a breadth of 40 fact, 
and it* ioww » 6* feet high, while the whole stmeture being 
built CHI a substantial plinth, a tore feature lO mea t of ^ 
temples of lhi» itoup, it petaent* a reasonably impressive 
effect. (PUteLXXXl). 

Had it been finished in the manner in which it wi* begun. 
nothing would have cueeded the gw* and ckgance of 
another temple of Hiu period, the Rjoafwu, ptobaWy w of 
the lost of its doss to be built- A* il w, the Auf, which i* 
practically compkle. display* a refinement in i|* curves 
and oonEDUfs denoting ooi mly an advance lO tbe wtof 
cornposition, but au appreciation on the part of the craftsmen 
of 1 more subtle feeling for forFfi Much of the 
effect bas been obtained by a change in the distnbution of 
ihe docoretive elements comprising tower, so ^t a more 
fluent volume and miss is tbe resiili. one has seen 
the PLaiarani temple^ and also those of the Khajuraho group 
shortly to be decribed {Chapter XXia can fail to notice the 
similariiy in the shape of this paitkuUr Orasan deul. and 
the sikhams of the Central Indian type* whidi strike m new 
note in this aspect of tanpk d^ign. The lower of 
Bhubaneswar example b remarkable for the beauty of its 
formation, but the attached jaBO^ban, mainh bmuse it 
hai been left in an mdinished wflditioFi, ct«i*«ts of nmeh 
that u mtetwiing. Apart from it* pf™jrt of artaricqu^ 


equal to that of the dcul. one (OT soc from the designs on 
its walls^ some merely inseribed, others Woeked out* but all 
iiKompIcLc, |J» manner in which the architecturuJ occoralton 
vvxi effecled. As in all these productioris in ihe pirparauon 
of which Ihe woric has been intemipied. Ok loolmarhs are 
so fresh and clear ihal the hutnaii cknicnt sceriH still to 
linger, implying that the eraflsniflii is shortly retumiiig to hi* 
tB^V pul from this e^tamplc* and aiso another of the group* 
the Siddhesvira, it is clear that ibe practice of the Onssan 
builder* was lo block out the stfuciure in the mass, leavi^ 
it* surfaces "boasted" awaiting final irealmcnl with iIk 
sculptor's chisel. The small temple of Siddhesvara is notablo 
in Oil* particular, for U appear* a* a relatively plain budding, 
yet it is quite obvious that it wa* the intenOon to elaborate 
nil it* ports wiih carv^ dc^ratioat but for some rcasonn 
probably hnanci^t tius never matured^ 

There » one other factor in the d^ign of the Rajarani 
templ^ whtdi is a further Lndicalioii lhal this example 
I* 1 departure from all the other* of the group- It will be 
«en that the plan of the sanctuary^ although in it* general 
conhguration is in the shape of a square^ has both its extenor 
and interior surfaces so eiaborately recessed that it becomt* 
ainvDat circular in appearance. Moreover the plan is not 
aligned so that it* sidra are in the same plane ^ the rest or 
the building, but the whole *tructure is placed diagonal to it. 
Such an arrangement » an exception in the plans of the 
Orissan temptes, where the side* of all the buildings w in the 
same alignment. Bui, as will be fhown later, this setting 
of the plm of the sanctuary diagonally to ihe plan of t^ 
hall tn frcnl of it wis not infrequenily adopt^ in the lemplcs 
of other pans of ihe counlryi and one which was speedily 
developed as it produced on added variety and contrast 
of effect in the devational appeamnee of the structure os a 
whole. The Rajarani temple wa* an early example of ibe 
diagonal trcaLmcnt in its plan, and may have pointed the 
way to the employment of ihe same principk in the other 
regiDnal styles^ 

There now remains the grandest acliicveinciit of this 
Eastern School of architecture, the Temple of the Sun at 
Konarak. standing entireLy by itself, some twenty nii)» in 
a nortli-^icrly direction along Ihe sea-coasl from Pun. 
Built in the rdgn of King Noiusintia-drm {t23B’64>, it ha* 
beoonoe a deserted min, a great mas* of masonry, rising 
like a pyramidaJ mound above the sand-dune*, and forming 
from the sea ft proinineot kndmark known as the Black 
Although so much of it ha* fallen, enough tematns 
to make a conjectuml reDDnstniction possible, and to show 
il in It* finished stale. Abul who was the Emperor 
Akbfiur^s olEdal hiatoriant and who appear* to have seen 
the lemf^ before it became a complete ruint eulogizes it, 
about 1585 in the Ain-bAkbari *a follows : "Even those 
whew judpcmeni is critical and who are dlifkaih to please 
stajsd amazed at the sight."' Yel it t$ doulRful whether 
il ever actually attained the appeoiaiKe a* depicted in Plate 
LXXXVlli for there are fairly clear proofs that it was never 
c^te completed as before the ponderous stone* ihal formed 
iw upper portion of the lower could be put into position^ 
the foundatkm* began to give way. Some of the large 
sculptured blocks intended for the summit Ik at the foot, 
not only unbroken, but unbruised, whereas h^ they fidlcu 
from fu^ a height they could not fsil to show signs of serious 
damage or fracture The ODnoeption of this temple was that 
of a geniu*, but its colossal grandeur outstripped the mea^ 
of erecutkin, for il* materiallbttion was beyond the capacity 
of 11 * buildcrtf its scale wa* too ptai for their pcrwoti, and 
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id ibe cqnstructiDTiiJ part they failed. Ii was^ however^ a 
magnificenl failure^ for without imduJy strainirii tmagin- 
atioR, it is possible id sec even in Its ruin, that it was one 
of the finest architectural ciTorts the Indian irmster-inason 
ever made. 

The temple of Konarak is dedicated to SuiySt Sun^ 
god, to whom some of the largest and most remarkable 
tonpks have been consecrated, as for instance Marl^Dd 
(9th ccfituryl in Kashmir (Chapter XXX[)+ and Modheni 
(J0(26 A.DJ in Gujarat (Chapier XXlV), In its design 
the Orissan temple is in a class hy itself for several leasons. 
Firstly, ii represents the crystallistKl and aocumulaled «- 
pctience of several hundred years of this type of lempte 
buildings so that no longer is it a fortuitous ran^ of separate 
structures, as in the Lin^raja and Jogannath camples, but 
a reasoned and systematic co-ordination of its parts into an 
architectural unity. Where anolher hail is needed, as the 
nat niandir, this, although detached, in order to conform 
to the demands of the ritual, is neverthdess made to accord 
with ihe scheme ag a whole. The Temple of the Sun at 
Konamk therefore illustrates tn cvciy aspect the fulfilment 
and finality of the style. Further, in iia conccptiim ^ 
building is unicttie on account of its supremely imaginative 
character, T^. tfaditional iDcpresentation of th^ Sun-god 
visualizies this deity stan^nj in Time's ^ngcd chariot urging 
on his team of seven horses, with which blazes his way 
through the heavens. 71»e he unyokes at sunset so that 

When he has loosed his coursers from their siation 

Straightway Night over all spreads her garment 

' ' (/?(gwiia, I, 115,4). 

This spirited allegory moved the designers lo translate 
It into temple form, to nralize it as a great spectacle In sipne;, 
the building to be fashioried like a ratha or wheeled car 
being whirled along by the seTiTn horses of the sun. The 
base of the structure ihcreTore is an immense iernice with 12 
giant wheels, (Plate LXXXIXK «ach nearly ten fed high 
fiwd on cLibcr side, to simulate the vehicle of the goth and 
in front is a wide Righl of steps, its sides suppoi^ hj sew 
richly caporisonW steeds, rearing and struining in ib^ 
harn» as they strive to drag its great bulk along- On the 
high platform thus formed the temple building was raised 
In twoconjoiiKd parts, consisting of a large hall of jagamohan^ 
lOa feet side and l€0 fed high, and a stiU larger dcuJ or 
EDwcT rising to the great height of some 225 feel ffoni the 
ground. At the base of this dcul three subaidttry shrines 
were attached^ with outer simrca^ leading up lo spaaoi^ 
recesses each conLaming a life-sired but minutely carved 
chlorite statue of the d^ly. To complete the scheme, 
the main ilighi of steps the nat mandir was cfKted, a 
structure^ SQuarc in plan and with a pyramidal roof, the whole 
on a hi^ plinth, while placed around were a numlKr of artistic 
and sijuetmal acocssorics such as a fr^standmg pillar^ a 
refectory^ several supplementary shrines, and separate 
groups of slatuary, an enclosed wilhin a oourtyard id5 feel 
by 540 fesci+ having cntTance gateways in three of its 
Finally^ to add to the richness of its aiqjeamncc. as well as 
lo the mysterious nature of its crtemonial the huildm hare 
filled out the patiem of this great stmauial composition ^ 
mans of sculptured forms and intricate designs applied 
without stint to its immense surfaces, some of outstanding 
beauty, but others of such a shamelessly character 

that they have no parallel in any known building. 


Such arc the bare outlines of the pritveipal components 
of this fttupendous undertaking, whidi the superb crafts¬ 
manship of the artisans at that period almost sucoeded in 
compkiing^ But* as if the powers of good resenicd the 
perpetuatioii of the evil it portrays, ti now lies a colossal 
min* all that remains moderately iniact being the jagamohan 
or a^^sembly hall, as a teoord of the character of the whole. 
(Plate tJiXXlX, Fig. I). In ils dnmaecd condition ihia 
temple recalls the torso of some famous classical statue, 
shorn of its limbs, battered and broken* half buried in the 
«tnd, but still identifiable as a noble work of art. The 
portion that is preserMt the assembly halL although con¬ 
siderably ifuurod, ts a notable arehit^ur^ produrtjon. 
At first sight ptewnting on af^Karanoc of infinite elaboration, 
reduced to its lowesi (errm it resolves itself into a com- 
paratively simple formation as it ooftiMsls of two main ele¬ 
ments* a hadu or cubical portion^ and its pyramidal siiper^ 
sifijcuire or roof fp/dki). The surfaces of the b&do are in 
rec^^ dizLses, so that its plan is not a plain square* and on 
the some prinopk the shape of the roof, oiiJiough it has the 
fonn of a pyramid, its outlines ^ inieiTupted by angles, 
projections, and curves, prtsenling * scheme of varied 
complexity* The proportiom of this edilke arc corres- 
pon^ngly simple, as the main cornice marks the centre of the 
structure, the width of the bofki^ or cubical part* is twice 
its own height, and the entire width of the building is equal 
to its aiutude. Oiher dimensions are similarty tminvoK-^. 
There are three dtwrways* one in the middle of each of its 
free sidn, each approached by a flight of sleps, but the 
eastern or principal entrance is a noble conocption. Lading 
up to the main portal is a wide stairway. Hanked by the 
rearing and straLnuig horses, three on one side and fouf on 
the otj^r, the whole composition an inspiration, splendidly 
realimd. 

Much of the imposing appearance of this great suture 
has boCB obtained by the treatment of the pyramidal roof. 
The square portion corisists of three tiers diminishing as 
they ascend, the wide spaces between each stage o^mg 
out inlo plaiforms for the acoommodaiion of a number of 
boldly sculptured groups of statuary of herok size, all per- 
forming on reusicat inslnuricnls, an innovatipn which 
it a v)v>d human vitality. Each of these tiefs is steppra* 
the two lower with sU, and the uppermost wi^ five string 
courses producing a pallem of hoTizontality of the utni^i 
arcliitectunij value. Above this the apex of the pynimid is 
gathered up into a massive circular firiial, curved, 

and moulded* a subtle contrast to the square portion below* 
The principle on which the roof was designed tud executed is 
similar to that in all the buildings of ihts ire^n^ but in this 
instance it is elaborated, esilargtd* and improved with 
admirable results. The interior of ihe hall is tiow inaccessible, 
as it has been permanenUy sreled up in order to preserve 
\i from further subsidence^ but it comisted of one large 
riti^ cell, sixty foei side, the ceiling supported by four 
huge solid piers, and the whole of its walls* in :^rkcd con¬ 
trast to the ri^ plastic treatment of its extetior surfaces* 
severely plain. At the far end of the hall a vestibuk kd to 
sacred cclkr a square chamber of twenty-five feet side 
Enclosed within the solid mass of masonry foiming the 
or tower. This great lower digapC^arecL except 
for Its foundations, so that althou^ its gene^ dEmemirons 
may be cofijectured with a certain degree of exactitude, no 
record of its rtyk is known. It is however tolerably clear 
that it followed the usual shape and proportions of the 
Qriasan type of lower, and in view of the progi^ive charsets 
of the rest of the building, it was probably an advance on the 
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THE NORTHERN OH INDO^ARVAN STYLE 
THE KHAJURAHO GROUP, CENTRAL INDIA (A.D. 950 !0 1050) 


O NE pf I he most refined and Qniahcd imuiiresiiitiDm 
of Imluui arciiitcefure in the Indo-Aryan style is lo 
be foynd in a eroup of icmpics ii Kiujuraho in CerUnt 
IndiA^ Moreover thcM buikliji^ not only represent the 
mode in such an ektani form, Irat ihr mAjodty of thern^ in 
spite of ihc fpgi ilmt tb^ have nbtathcred Ihc climate for a 
ihousand yean, and ivithstood neglect for nearly as loniL 
itn Atill well-preserved and in good condition. Having now 
been deserted for severa] ccntuiies, no regular ritiiial is held 
wiiliin their hKlis, so that the spect^b of lUdi notilc monu- 
men Is standing isolaicd and mean ingles amidst fields and 
jungk if a moving one. Situated a hundred miks south-east 
of the town of Jhansi, these templea are oinq th tf^ 
hi number, most of them occupying a site measuring 
approjiimaltly a square mile in cateni, and when first 
built appear to have been dispo^d rather unsymmcthcally 
around the borders of an ornafncnioJ sheet of water. 
Unlike those of Ork»i^ the Khajumho tempka do not 
illustrate a development over a long period of time, for, 
as shown by inscriptional evidence, they were all eredetK 
within the retativety narrow interval of a hundred yearvJ 
tfxm about A.D. 950 lo 1050, They imptly theecrorc a brilliant 
episode in the history of Indian itinpk architecture rather 
than the progressive course of a concerted mcrvemcnt. 
repremting one of those rare oocaiiDiis when religious 
emotidn and unstinted patronage coincided wnth a flowering 
of artiftjc genius to hfid tJipression in a group of buildings 
of the high^ aothetic atandard and the utmost signiheamx. 

Thse templB were built duH^ the supremacy of the 
^Chandcla rajas;^ dynasty noled for its stnjcturaL productions, 
Although their buildingi partook very largely of undertakings 
of a utilitarian charaaer, sudi as rtservoirs and similar 
public Wilts. No doubt this royal house extended its 
patrofuige lo the temple of Khajuraho, but their grouping 
appears to ha^v been d ue not so much to dynaslie eooDurage- 
meriL as to a combined lacerdoial impgbe of a marked 
tolerant ind comprehensive naturtp as they represent dilfereni 
beliefs, several of them being Saivjte, qthm Vaifh navi le, 
and some Jama. The oongr^ting of a nimibcr of temples 
on one site~^ not uncommon in India, but an assembly 
on such a scale as those at Khajuraho implie some special 
ob^t^ ]t seems not tmpobabk that a powerful hkrarthy 
which then eaisied conceived the idea of founding a oentral 
seal of relfglDUS life and learning, not monastk:, as this fuidi 
Irtlle favoitf in the systems of cither the Brahnum or the 
Jains, but in sn orgaDcmlidn of rcligiotis orden, not iinlike 
that planned by the Oratortans in Italy in the fixteenth 
cenniry. In any case^ whatever the ideal ji stimulated Ihc 
budding an to a mmarkabk degree as these buddings amply 
testify. But as at Ronamk in Orism, it is proved ^ the 
{VVingE cm several of ihoie temples, that the same sinister 
ritual which degraded ihai monumental conception also 
prevailed at KhajumhOp and it is possible that the rcUpous 
community eoncemed sulTefed the some fate. Such may be 
one of the ciplanAlicas for the almost complete absence of 


life within the precincts of Ehese beautiful buildingSp and 
thdr disuse over such a long period of time. 

The Khajuiuho temples have a definitely mdividual 
architectural character^ dilTcfent from that in any other 
part of the country. In the first place instead of being, 
contained within the customaty enclosure each ston^ 
on a high and solid mawnry lerrace, the intention being no ■ 
doubt to detach itself in this manner from its temporal 
eiiyiitmrncnL On the broad platform thus produced^ each * 
temple has been erected, not os a number of conjoined 
buildingi^ hut as one unified slAictuie, all its parts so incor¬ 
porated as to form a compa^ architectural synthsi s. None 
of them is of any great sieeirthe largest is only sTTihily over 
a hundred feet in lengthy so that they are by no iiiwis 
rnipDsing cdilices, but they rely for their appearance on their 
elegant proportions* graceful contours, and rich surface 
tToaiincni. The method by which such admimbk results were 
attained bKomes evident on analysis, as those who built 
Ibcm were obviously experienced in the practical require¬ 
ments of the structure^ and accordingly fac^n with ihe plan. 
(F^ate XOV* Fig. bX On the ground this,took the general 
Latin cross with its long axis from wLlo west, 

1 he soE criitnincc betng on^^ edsi, at ibe loot of the erou. 
This shape was divided ~Tntd ftirce main compartments, 
namely Hie Cclla or gortha^iha, an assembly hall or rtvimLipa^ 
and on entrance portico of firdha-rrmmkipa, Supplemrating 
ihse are the tmrar<ih or vesiibuk to the oeIJa* and, in the 
more devi^pcd exarni;^, the transepts or maha-manthpa, 
together with a processional passage around the cella. 

With the plan so simply and togicaJly pnoiccted, the 
formation of the elevation presented no difficulties, and the 
designers shs^rwed great intelligence and aesthetic kuoWkdge 
by the manner in wiiJch ib^f carried oul thdr handiwork. 
The mM, or voliume compnsing the Khajuraho temples-type .. 
^vei in an upward diiection* its Irend is towards height^C.^ 
m much ihc some way os an aspiring quality is a characteristic 
of the Gothic church. Rois^ up on its lolly terracCp Ihe 
building resolw Itself into three main parts, oonsisiJng of an 
emphaticany hi^ basement story^ above which are the 
waUi and openings of the intmor companmenfs^ white 
ov^^ll is a grouping of roofs culmmattng in the tall and 
graceful sikhara. To acceriruate the soaiing impulse there 
are a number of pronounced vertical projections, which not 
only kad the eye upwards, but produce a variety of vertically 
tncitned and wetl^isposod passages of light and shade. The 
anclutectural treatment of these three main clonents forming 
the ekvatioful aspm of the stnK:iure shows consummate 
skill A rich and diverse sj^-ks of mouldings lightens the 
tutetaniial proportions of the plinib, the spitading base of 
whkli seena to grip firmly the pavcrnenl of the Lerrace, like 
the roots of a symmetrical and well-grown tree. The 
intcnnediaie portion of the building above this, comprising 
the ffltraJ feature of the scheme and enclosing ihe halls of 
the uiletior is hondkd in an equally aitiitic manner. Where 
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the remaining surfafc^ of the struerture arc solids, here the 
builder has imtrodtioed his voids, consisting of a horizantal 
range of window openings, thus, brinEing in light and air^ 
and at same time throwing a vivid band of intense shadow 
athwart the whole composition. There are few more aitrac- 
tive conceptions in the field of Indian archttectime than 
these Lovciv balconied opening, and Tew, either stnicturally 
or aatbetically, more appropriate to iheir purpose. 

There is howe'er another outstanding feature on this 
ccnti^ zone of the temple exterior a decorative motif and 
one which hits In the wall spaces between the openings 
mentioned above^ This takes the form of Lwo^ and some^ 
times ihice, parallel friezes, conjoined and following the 
alternate proj^tions and rooesses of the walls and carried 
round the entire budding. Peopled with groups of statuary 
moulded in high relief, and in dimensions rather less than 
half Jife-suDe, these fiiezEs present a moving pageant and 
never-ending procession of lifelike forms, shapdy in appear^ 
anoe, requisite in workmanship and of inexhaustible interest. 
On one temple alone, that of the Kandariya Mahadeo, the 
figures thus depicted are six hundred and fifty in number, 
and each building accommodates a similar oqmmiinity 
tn proportion to Its size. (E*iatc XCl). Some of the figures 
are appar^tiy id^ human beingSp while others are divine 
petsdnages^ but all arc In elegant attitudes and some are 
posed with a Hellenic gmee recalling the rhythmic forms 
on a classic vase. Unlike the sombre saints who look 
down from Gothic niches, those on the walls of ^ ^ajuraho 
temples are of a warm and gladsome nature, living in a happy 
golden age, when time was one long sequenoe of pleasurable 
experiences. With such an animated throng ever present 
on these structures it is uot remarkable that the architecture 
pulsates with a human vitality not ordinarily found in the 
building art. 

Each on the main compattmenU of the temples was 
distinguished ^ a separate roof, the smallest and lowest 
being the portico, next In height came the oentml hall, the 
two sweeping up in line of ma» to the toll shape of the tower 
or sikhara, surmountmg ihe" whole;. Unlike the Ortssan 
type which is pyramidak the Khajnraho roofs are domial\ 
in conlour, but their surface texture in horhEontaJ siruta 
is mu^ the same^ The external af^xarance of these lempks 
owes not a little of its grace to ibe grouping of these roofs 
and their centripetal moverment lowards the spire, suggestive 
of the rising peaks of a mountain range converrmng on to the 
highest pinnacle. This effect, however* has ™t been obtained 
without an occasional ovennowding of its pnrts^ as for 
instance whem the roof of the mandapa impinges on the 
^hara, but this defect is of minor oonsequeace where all 
ts so wcll-onlered and coherent 

The louchstone of the Inda-Aryao type of temple is the 
design of the spire, and the examples of this dominating 
feature at Khnjuraho are the most refined and ekgant of, 
their kind. The graceful shape of these sikham ^ been 
cffoctcd in two ways, on ihe one hand by the subtle lineament 
of the main curves, and on the other by the rhythmic disposal 
of the subsidiary rwmbers attach^ to thm. It is only 
necessary to oOrnpane the Khajuraho form of sikhara wiih 
the Orissan type to realise the beauty of the fonner viih its 
flowing profile, tn the first place the contours at Khajuraho 
are cnoric taut and timuous* the tempo of the lines is locclermted 
as rhey mount up in a more decided incline. But the principal 
refiitcment is opined by the design and distribution of 
miniature turrets or wusriFsgaj^ wht^ it was the practice 
to xuperimpoM oo the sides to break ijp tbc mass. The 


manner in which the craflsmen at Khajuraho played, and even 
juggled with these elements in the formaiEon of the sikhora 
is proof of a long apprenticeship io this kind of work. The 
principle is tlluslratcd in Plate XOV. Sn ihe simpler ex¬ 
amples the buikleis began by attaching a fairly large flaltcned 
half-spire against the lower portion of each side of the 
centra] structure, the qpoins of which were continued down 
until stopped by aiioihcf minbtupc turret or urmrlft^a at 
the juoclioit of the tower with the substructure. With 
this os a basis, in the larger examples Ihe scheme was elabor- 
atKl by means of each of these attachments being duplicated 
and even triplicated aboui the lower part of the structure, 
as ojc liuTCts around a Gothic steeple. It will be readily 
seen that such a system reaulted in more melodic outlines 
to the volume^ the fluency thus achieved adding fresh b^uty 
to its strength. 

Turning now to the Interiors of the Khajuraho temples 
it will be at once nealized that these were deigned strictly 
aocordi^ to the requirements of Ihe riiuak combined with 
the necessity for a certain economy of space. There ts 
only one entrance, that on ihe east, and thb is approached 
by a singularly tall flight of steps rising steeply owing to the 
excessive hei^t of tlie plinth* but irKreasing ils dignity. 
The doorway* like some of the other openings in the Inicrior, 
has its limel festooned with a cusped amhway or foliated 
form of strut, so finely fashioned as to appear mom like 
ivory carving, or even a hanging drapery than chiselled 
stone. Through this doorway one enters ■ passage Or porch* 
which expands into a rectangular portico or ard^nsandap&f 
the whole with open sides, the ceiling ^rried on pill^, 
and sloping seat-lwks or asana as dwarf walls. Opening 
out of this portico is the main hall or mondapa^ s modemtely 
large square compartment with four pillars in the centre 
supporting the beams of the roof. (Plates XCH and XCIIE). 
On each side cd" this hall extending laterally* are the transepts 
or maha-mande^ contwctji^ with the bslccmy windows 
of the exterior* The furthstnost side of tbc main hall 
communicates with the vestibule or anfsroh, a shallow 
pa^Mge with a large moonstone step icham^asila} leading 
up 10 the omale doorway of ihc oella, an opening which 
repeats in its festooned iiniei the design of ihe rnain entrance. 

Chmrasting with the excessively plaht treatment of the 
tOrtssan interiors the halls of the Khajuraho temples are 
Irkhly decorated with sculplure. As ihe principal compan- 
mcjsl is the mandapa this exhibits several notable features, 
funedonoi and oroamentaL The average size of the 
imiiidapas at Kh^uraho is only 25 fort square, no great 
space to cover with ■ roof* but the weight of the domkal 
moss of masonry above, and the rdatively den^toiy 
structural system employe^ made tt dilfIctiJl to achieve in 
a single span. The method adopted of oversailing courses 
could only be self-supporting wilhiii certain Limils, lo that 
a process of undcr-pmniog became necessary. look 

the simplest and most natural foim of four pillars, one at 
each corner, with four beams in the shape of a square frame¬ 
work under the cciliLog ; on the same principk by which he 
would prop up his vwden but, so the IndUin mason sup¬ 
ported ibe main roof of his temple. Yet this plan is 
stTUCturilly sound, and he proceeded to make it artistically 
beautiful^ for ihe manner in which sculpture was apt;^!^ 
over Its siufaces js superb Tlmse portioiis specially select^ 
for treaUTiHit were the capitals of the pillars, ihc irchitTave. 
and the cdling itself. The capitals are structuTully Of the 
bracket order, but so overlaid with oroament and figure- 
sculpture that Ihii it obscured. Above and below are the 
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cofitoned fcroa of graiesqu? dw4^i» curiums ftilanieari 
cmiurra witboui whidi ix> dpitil in the fiiUy developed 
Kndo-Aryan ityle a compktc, and they arc accompanied 
by rampant gryphons al the angles^ Bui in the spaos 
between these strange and unearthly beings^ m a Foil to their 
forbidding appearaiH?e, arc inserted femaSc fimucs of enchant* 
ing graoe aj^ lo^liness^ dther in the ad of dancing or posed 
in some Aotuous attitude, each a finished statuette in i^f 
carved out of a scpanitc slab of stone and morticed into 
sockets prepared for its reccptioiL If this is an effort to 
express the triumph of beauty over uglinessp or to contrast 
the bestiaJ with thespirituaJ, then the artist has fudy succeeded 
in his obj«t« tPhne XCIII, Fig, tk 

The substantial arebiiravia above these capitals are also 
highly dccoiated with hgtite compositioiu of an antiwied 
nature, but it is in the tl^ign and execution of the ceilings 
whkh they support that the sculptor has cxereised the grraiest 
ingenuity and artistic skUL Here it is that wc come into 
contact with a portion of the temple stmeturep which in many 
of the regional developmenls, has been regarded as a subject 
for the most inlricaie plastic embellishment In every part 
of the oountry it seems to have been imperative that the 
ceiling of ea^ compartment in the temple steuld ^ 
elaborately patterned, and, as will be shown laier* in txnain 
eireumsianees to overlay Its curved surfaces with scenes of 
imagery and allegory of lirocless origin and profound 
maaning. And more oficn than not the inicmr of ihe tempk 
ts so lacking in light that these upper portions of the halls* 
although so exquisitely sculptured are in deep shade or even 
in oomplete darkness. None the less it was ihe practice 
io include these richly i^rved ceilings In the temple interior, 
many of which by iheir gharaetcf aitd technique seem to 
indicate that the preparation of there and the lixiiig of them 
tn position were in the hands of ■ separate guild of craftsmen 
who spedaliscd in this particular kind of work. 

In this ceirifig treaunent of the Khajuraho temples the 
shallow dome over the central compartment or mandapa 
was that on which the hnest work wa$ produced* atthou^ 
even the porches and outlying chambers were often equally 
elaborated. The design relccied was usually a gcmiKtrical 
one, an irringeinent of intcnecting drcleSp which on plan 
form a combination of cusps or quatrefqtls, but in section 
are a leries of semi-spherkal recesses, or ihdhshapes, with 
a long richly-carved pendant dropping from the centre of 
each. In a typical example of one of these ceilings the entire 
surface is a swirling pattern of drdet and semi-circles 
recalling stones tiirown into a pooh It is a method not 
unlike siaUkctite vaulting, but composed almnst cntiirfy 
of spherical xnsicad of octagonal ekm^ts, and there are also 
obrerval^ some of the principto employed in Gothtc 
fanvaulting, although worked out to ■ much smaller scale. 
Each stone of these oeiltngi was carvud separately, according 
to a stencilled paticfn^ and the whole composition fitted 
together temporarily on the grpund. Then, when aH the 
parts were complete, and the jointiog perfected, its com- 
points were hoisted up on to the roof and dropped into 
position one by one lo that they inleriockcff, each course 
supporting that above iL The complex future of the designs* 
the patience and sktU required to carve, fit, and finally 
■ssonble each piece m its correct position* while in the end 
the etilire work is invisible on aoDOimt of tlK darkness of the 
compartment it coverip m an illustntikm of one of those 
insolut^ probkms occasioiially foond in the biziiding art 
of the ootuitfy. 


Tbc main group of tempks at Kbajuraho, cotBistlng 
of at Least a dored buildings, is that to the nortb-WKt of the 
tile* where they are arrangied in two lines* with both 
Vahhnaviie and Saivite shrines standing side by side. In 
some instances the dedication is a matter of doubt, whik 
the designation of a few may have been subsequently changtd. 
Each of these two liiws of iiruduits coasbis of one large 
lempie, with others slightly smaller alongside* and, for the 
purposes of study, each has b«n ^ven a serial numbCTJ 
The largest of the entire series is the Siva temple of Kandoriya 
Mahadeo (No. 1} the first of the most w^tcrly line, and its 
dimensions are 109 feet in length, 60 feet in width externallyi 
with a hd^t of feet above ihe ground or 8S feet above 
its own floor. (Hate XCI), Its plan is that of a double- 
armed ernss^ os not only is it provided with transepts to 
mandapa, but it has another pair with windows to give 
light to the processional passage, while there is also a sirtular 
aperture for thuminating this corridor in the rear. "Hie 
compartments of the interior are six in number consisting 
of the portico, iiiata hall, transepts* vestibule, sanctum, 
and amkilatory. These arroogeineats affect very oonsider- 
aNy the shape and aichitretufal appearance of the exterior* 
which is an dfective comhirutiOD of lines and masses, bold 
projections being bahiiiocd by receding bays, the whole 
being heM together by a well-devised syslem of Iwruontal 
passages of carving. Standing on a broad termoe vrith ample 
sfKioe aU round, the base is formed of a pimih thirloen feet 
high sloped rapidly upwards by means of a succession of 
prominent strin^urses. This sloping substructure is _sur- 
mounted by a kind of dado supporting the massive inclined 
Kai-backs or aiana^ above whicli appear the window openings 
divided up by pillars, with the wide cavE, of cAaifa* over¬ 
hanging the whole. Over each of these eaves rises an elaborate 
pble formation blending itself in the army of turrets leading 
up let the roof. Apart from the masterly composition of 
these major parts ihm is over the whok of ibis buildiog a 
vibrant sensibtltly produced by the ridi and colourful texture 
of its gallery of sculptured forms. 

There are two otbei temples at Khajuraho planned on 
lh« same principle as the Kandyiya, with double transepts* 
but they are both one-sixth Ifes m sire. These are the Sva 
temple of Visvanatli (No, 7}t Ihc Vishnu tempk of 
Cbaturfahtd (No. LO), the former measuring on the ground 
S7 feet by 46 feet, and the latter S5 feet by 44 feet. Both 
appear to have had small supplementary shrines at each 
comer of their plaiTorms* so that tbey are cxojnpks of ibe 
panchapatana^ Of fivo-shrined type of tmipk. On the 
Vishvanath impk there is an imcriptioit t^idi records 
that it wss built about IQOO A.D, Two other temples Of a 
fair sire are the Vldmu tempk of Oevi JaBadambi {No. 5) 
measuring 77 feet by 50 feet, and that of Chbatr-ko-pau- 
(No. 6) dedicated to Surya^ the Sun-God* measiiring 87 feet 
by SS feet, both of whk^ have only one pair of trerisepts, 
and arc cm plan and in ekvatioo very elegantly proportiotw. 
The Devi lagadambi is a good example of the sirnpter type 
of tempk^design, as it has only four compartments* the 
pdha-mandapa or portico oonsistliig of only one chambef* 
liBtead of two<^ and there is tio processional passage round 
Che oelk. 

The Jain temples ^uped together on the south-^sl 
of the file ore some six in number, m varying states of pre¬ 
servation* and as a whok tbeir architectural cbomoter dififers 
but Uttk Dom the Brihmoiuca] examples. Their only 


* Ardutflhfkai 5wrey of Cmnii^ham^ Vul. II, ]87]. 
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divcrgCDce froiti this type Is in ibe almost complete elimi^- 
Uon of any voids in th^r ekvaiion^ or nnyliung resembling 
tbe window openings whkh are sucti pronounced features 
in the temples of the other groups. ITic tesuJi is that tbe 
absence of these strbeing elements causes the octcmal appear¬ 
ance of the Jain temples to be somewhat monotonous, a 
condition which the s^ptor has tried his best to relieve by 
clBborating the parallel friezes of statuary. These rows of 
hgures, having now no architectural mtermptions, dominate 
tlw entire scheme being contlntiotis right round the structure, 
with portions projected like buttresses at intervals in an 
attempt at variety. Th«e proiections are carved into the 
shape of pillared niches enshrin^ images of special sarKtity, 
with the occasional introduction of a kind of miniature 
balcony having sloping balustrades (asitna) behind whkh 
b a group of small hgurest a conedt more fanciful than 
architectural. The most complete example of the Jain 
group is the temple of Jinanath {Ho. 25), an oblong bunding 
measuring externally 60 feet long and JO feet zo breadth, 
with a projected poitioit at each end^ that on the cast fonrung 
the entrance porch. Ofw oblong hall also forms the mterior, 
within which are two cnmpaitnienla, comprising a pillared 
portico in froitL and an enclosed cetia b^ond, leaving a 
wide processional passage all round the entire ball. Except 
t^t it is laid put in this manner to suit the requirements of 
the Jain rituals the architectiijal treatmcnl of this leropk 
follows mu^ the same principles as the Hindu examples. 

There is one luined shrine at Kh^uraho^ standing a 
link apart from the Jain group, but evidently belonging 
to that creed, which has attracted considerable attention on 
account of what may be described as the Attk beauty of its 
constituent parts. (^leXCV). A building in this condition, 
like the trunk of a mutiLated figiire^ sometiities acquires 
undue merit for the sole reason that it is a fragment, the 
remains of something entirely great, but there h little doubt 
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that iht Ghantai temple when complete was a gem of its 
kind, evidently the haudiwmk of a group of the most accom- 
plkhal craftsmen of the time. It consists now of merely 
adustCTof some twelve pillars^ each over 14 feet high, standing 
on a moulded plinth 45 feet by 25 feet, and supporting a flat 
roof, the whole originally having be^ enclns^ by walls. 
What ts left bears some slight nesemhlance to the portko 
and cdla m the Jinanath tempk on the same site, but the 
brackets on the pUlor shafts, the flat roof^ and its detached 
position seem to suggest that it may have sen'cd some 
specific purpose in the Jain cermonial. In lu dismantkd 
condition one can only admire the elegance of its pilLars 
and the rkhness of the carved doorway. Some of the [^lars 
me most graocTuily proportioned, tall slender shafts, octagonal 
below and dmilar above, clasped around nt mtervaJA with 
girdks of detkatc carving, and surmounted by an appropriate 
biuckct capital. 

South of this Jain group* near the Kurar Niita. are two 
Brahmanical temples, one of which coiled the Kumwar 
Math (No. JOX and dedicated to Siva* if as fine as any of the 
BrahmanicaJ examples on iMs site. It is 66 feel long by 
3J feet broad exteruaUy and Is composed of the usual five 
compartments* the whok being designed and decomled in the 
tr^ition^ Khajuraho styte. Remains of ^^thcr temples, 
cvidfifitly of the same period, have been located stiU further 
a^id, as for instance at Jatkari 1 f miles south of KhaJurahOp 
while even as far away aa in Rewa Slate, theie is the Vish* 
vanatha temple at Maribog. a small example but clearly 
of the same type. It is however in the principal group of these 
buLldtngs as sffin at Khajtiraho itself that interest mainly 
centres, for in its deserted courts the spirit of tbe rime still 
seems to Linger, not only in its ardiiiectufe bin in the muhitiKk 
of silent yet moving forms on its tempk walls, depicting a 
moe of r>eoplc who appear to belong to another world—a 
world of sensuoi^ mystery, where sober reality is unknown. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE NORTHERN OR INDO-ARYAN STYLEMwn/wwJ) 
RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA {Sih to Itih C«Jtiiri»> 


A DEVELOPMENT of great beamy in the ajrt of temple 
Riding expressed iiaelf ta parU of Rajpgtana, Ccniral 
f *”‘?„‘** ,“4jaceni eounlry in the last cenluries 

oi tm Imt □ullennium. Such a virile movemetit as that 
rnsptrrf by the Gupta dynasty in ibe fourth, fifth and sixth 
cmturies was naturally succeeded, even after the decay 
oniut inielkctual regime, by a later flowering of a singularly 
rich aira lowly nntum. Unrortiinalely much of this fine 
rom of architectiue lay in that part of the country which 
lulTcred most from the earlier ijivusioru of the Muhammadans, 
so that exarnples are comparatively rare and fragmentary. 

suoccediiv phase of the Gupta style Bourished from 
ateut tte nghih to the eleventh cxniuries, shortly after 
many of the lempila in northern 
India ^ the followers of the oonqueron not only removed 
the «istii^ examples, but brought to an end any further 
building of th» kind. 

Some idea of the amount and quality of the temple 
architecture produced in these [larts may obtained front 
an exMmation of the remains built into those two famous 
tolmic monu^ts. the Qutb Mosque at Delhi, and the 
dm ki Jtompra at Apner, the eariiest archiiectural 
cnora of trie Afghan invaders. From inscriptional evidence 
It ts kMwn that twenty-six temples were dismantled to provide 
Jnatcnalifortta Delhi mosque, the number of pillars in which 
amounts to Each single mosque pillar however is made 
up Of two piQars of the temple type, one being placed above 
me other, thus pving a total of 4«0 in nil. or an average 
o rather more than ei^teen pillars from each temple, 
hut the Aponr mosque is a much larger structural com¬ 
pilation wfltaming some 235 pillam. and in this instance 
insiM d of two, three of the l^ple examples are superimposed, 
M wt ^riy a thorand pillars were used, representing the 
spoib of at least 50 tempim. calculations niay be 

•(* wplain the sorcity of indigenous archilectutal 
within the viamty of the citim of Delhi or Ajmer. 
Moil of th e lempks thus demolished appear to have been 
Of moucrvic pfoporliom, and pcnstylur. thcii: 

numerous pillars a^ capitals, mlh the carved ceiling they 
supported, being their principal architectural feature. In 
the mosque at Delhi these temples appear to have been 
nuiniy those of tte eighth and ointh centuries, the bauty 
or some of the capitals being remarkable, indicattRg that thw 

post-Gupta uyle. On t* 
or the Ajmer mosque s«em to 

of tlw ^th md eleventh centuries, as the vase and 
foliw apital Signifying the Gupta ord« is rare and the 

octagonal iii SkS? 
tiw were designed to 
^ OJ^pio of ftlindu worfcMmhip 

than^ fK» l>^l« advantage in their present positioo 

than m the obscurity of the temple mandapa. (Plate XCVI). 

(terivIS .T.^‘ the post-Oupu art and architeaure 
derived lu exquisite quality from the cultural conditions 


that prevailed in this r^on during the latter half of the first 
rniilenniut^ can only be conjeciuied. Such a galaxy of 
intellect^ “.that which comprised the “Nine Cons'* 
** of Duain, inctuding the celebrated dtamaiic 

poet Kpidasa, and, later, Bhavabhuti. the Indian equivalenis 
respectively of Shakespnue and Goethe, implies an epo^ 
MVi ng re al unity, ^rresponding in a measure to some of 
L F?' <™rive developments of the West. That this 
s^larty iravement influenced all forms of expression is 
Shown by Hie aichtlectiiie of this period, and it is clear that 
!L ™ nsen’s minds were working in aceordanm 
With high aothetic ideals. In its cultur^ aspect therefore 
i^uggesLs the ^ of Pericles, rather ihaa that of the EJim- 
™ of a profoundly idigious treed, 

ui^niw diKf characieristks of the great literary master- 
pwocs m triB penod. and one which » insistent ihrauBhouL 
IS an abundatH sympathy with and Jove of Nature in bo 
^II?**U* warm, colourful environ* 

Wh J™"? I‘*™riatc c^te and graceful female forms. 

an motional ntmosidiiere could not fail to r«ci on the 
™iiaj^ and specially ott the plastic embellishmeni of the 

in these buildings, inlhe 
scrolls of fobage clustering round cotuom and 
MpiiaJ, mouldings and comioe. some of that fondness for 
Dimming tr», umling verdure, lotus lilies, and "pale 
m trumpet nowen , whkh so frequently comprise the 

OI the love-idylls inspired those voluptuous feminine figures 
J***™"*. bradeet, and stmt, embodiments of 
SaJ^tali, daqghtcf of the celestial nymph of whom Kalidasa 

Her Up is toddy as an opening bud. 

Her graceful arms resemble tender shoots : 
jJ^ractive m liic bloom upon ilw tree, 

The glow of youth is spread on all her limbs. 

IhiTC is much of this senlttnem and passion id the art of the 
ErVkT rff'* ^rticularly in its sculpture, while some 

li.' jI eadenoe of the poetry b observable 

in the rhythin of ns arehitectinal forms. 

Ihi. buildings which exemplify 

“ifortfnatcly fragmentary 
One of these displaying 

India. Here at Eran are areluiectural remains 
^ centuries, from the fifth 

r monolithic pillar of 

of ^ including a series 

all ^ Narasimha. and Vishnu, 

rtw Ll^.k“ Rilhari where 
** represented by a monolithic colunm, 
A? ** (ample of Koiheswara whidt may be 

miM farther south, in the 

Char fT pillars), and the 

(fyiv piUare) ^ portions of the columned 
OI two l«nipl« of Uw nintb and tenth centimes^ whik 
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the building called the Bagraimtb, and the temple of Mala 
De are or the early tenth cennuy. (Plate ai>. Finally, 
at UdayasiMr, there ia the temple or Udayaswam dating 
from the middle of the eleventh oentuiy, and showing by its 
style an adinity to the Chandda group at Khajunibo. 
(Chapter ?oai). In the design of acb of th^ structums, 
whether ruined or entire, there is some feature, or group 
of features, entirely expressive of the period each represents, 
such as the typical Gupia order of the capital at £ran. the 
carv^ pillais in the Mala De temple with their foliated 
motifs characlerisiic of the posl-Cupta style in its richest 
and ripest mood, the faceted shafts of the Ath-Kambha with 
patteiTO as fine os old Chinese ivory carving, and the togi^ 
planning of the r^ sandstone temple of Udayaswoni. All 
the records^ of this series however are distributed over a 
relatively wide area, for a more compact group of stractures 
illustrating the movement, the lempks at Osia in Raiputana 
may be selected. 

. thirty-two miles noith-wesi of 

Jodhpur, IS an example^ not uncommon in India, of a con¬ 
siderable city whose substance has departed, and only iIk 
spirit remains. This spiril, battered and broken, still exists 
in the form of some sixteen Brahnuuikal and Jain tcmi^, 
the majority now in a neglected condition, but a proof that 
for four hundred yeais religion w» a very teal thing in the 
life of its people. These relics of its past greatness occupy 
two sites, one consisting of a group of eleven temples of an 
ttriy phase on the outskirts of the roodeni village, while 
the remainder, taiber later, are on a hill to the east of it. 
The temples foiming the earlier group appear to have l^ n 
built tn the eighth and ninth centuries, and although oom- 
poratively small structures, their sire is compensated for by 
the elegance of their atchiteaure and ils appU^ an. What 
is also striking in these usnples is the variety in their 
no two are alike, one and all show an individtiality of con¬ 
ception and an originaJity of composition, which is unusual 
in a counliy where there is a tendency to repeat a standard 
pattcni and where unalteraUe oonvoition is strictly o heaved. 

Three eariy iem(^ of the series at Qtia, probably built 
m the eighth oentuiy. and dedicated to Harihara. are < n«rtii 
•’u* ^icularly pleasing in their design and rich in their 
embeiltshmcnt. are of the panckajivtfuna class, so that 

with I heir four additionat shrines they form very attractive 
romposihoRs. They are raised up on plinths, as in ihe 
Khajuraho group, bm on the other hand their sikharas 
ramble the early Orissan type, except that tl^ are more 
refined tn Ibcir contours. In Nos. 2 and 3 of this Ifarihara 
trio, mandapa h an pillared hall, with the tower 
^rt of the pillars supporting the characteristic slafxiig seat- 
Of ^uana and evray part is tastefully caned. (Plate 
XCVTII, Fig. 2). This plastic docoratioti is well shown in 
tlK entraiKe lo the sanctum of temple No. 2 and also in the 
piljars of one of the shrines attadied to No. t. There is a 
naivMe and freshness iji this carving, although it is profusely 
applied, and there are the some ingenuous qualities in the 
arehitecture, which is also skilful in ils n^wr-.itj^fn 

^ A temple of equal elegance, although more restrained 
in its treaiment, and probably a little later in date, is that 
dedicated to the sun-god Surya, and in some i»pects the 
m«i graceful of the entire group. (Plaic XCVU)* Much 
of its ^fect has been obtained by the origiiial design of its 
frontage, to which two tall fluted ptOars have 
giving this aspect almost a da^cal appeorenoc. This 
temple IS also of the paacJiayarana type, its four subaidiary 


shrit^ being connccied by a cloister {sof), wht^ not otdy 
provide shelter for viriiing devotees, but at<n served the 
purp^ of an enclosure wall. In ils proportions and style 
tJus biulding dirolays no little dignity, while both in the 
shape of ns sikhara,^ and in the manner of its pillar orna- 
mmlatton, it is admirable. As an example of the “order" 
of this period the pillars of the irortioo may be referred to, the 
vase and foliage'' motif forming the capital and the 
to^ither with ihe band breaking the slender tines of the shaft,’ 
are tlie work of an experienced hand. In its architecture 
and in ils art this temple is an illustration of the supreme, 
almost loving care bestowed by the craftsmen on their 
handiwork, each example in the couisc of its production 
being evidently regarded as a diff-d'ttum. 

The most complete example of the Osia group is a Jain 
temple dedicated to Mahavira, as it consists of a sanctum, 

porch, immediately in front of 
^ich IS an ornate torana or gateway. It appeais to have 
been Gnt buiit at the rod of the d^th centuiy, and ihen 
repotted and added lo m the tenth century, so that it is a 
r^rd of development over two periods. This is shown by 
the changes in style of the building throughout, but parti- 
cularJy in the charocler of the pillars, tn v^ich it is possible 
to compare those of the mandapa belonging to the original 
structure with the later examples in the second porch ; this 
latter apartment or mt mandapa is so calM hfra u w it was 
erected subsequently over the not, or staireose, leading into 
the interior of the building. To add to the history of this 
temple, the torana or entrance archway appeon to be even 
n still lalor additton, probably made in the eleventh century. 
In this one building alone, therdbre. it is possible to follow 
the couw of the style over a period of several centuries. 
One of ils outstanding features are the pillara of the porch, 
m they represent tte post-Gupta order tn its ripest state. 
iRiat this form of pillar found favour for some considerable 
time is shown by almost exactly the smne itoign figuring 
in the temple of Mala De at Gyraspur, whidh con hardly 
be eartier than the tenth crottuy. It aho appears in die 
tripte-shrined Vaishnava temple near Amvan in Kota State, 
and in the temple of Kaliica Mata at Chitorgadh, all evidently 
of equal date. (Waie ClI). 


From each temple at Osia the progress of the style may 
be studied, for instance in that known as the Pipla Devi, 
a stage in the development of the pillar is illustrated. This 
temple is provided with a large stMuimandapa, or assembly 
hall, in which there are as oiany os thirty pillars, apparendy 
dating from the end of the troth century. Althou^ there 
is much to admire in therr treatment, these pillars seem to 
indicate that a point had been reached when the art bad 
passed its fine freshness, and was becomiag stylized and stiff. 
The flutjags of the shaft in the earlier model have t^m 
replaced by recessed angles, which are carried through the 
enure length of the pillar and even into the ca[ntal. Instead 
of each member of the onler being dhdnct, they merge 
into one another, the elfect becoming confused. A similar 
treatmrot of the pillar is noticeable in another temple in this 
arra tte Jageswara at Saladi in Godvad. Jodhpur Slate 
which IS known to have been built towards the end of the 
troth century, and therefore oonfiints the date of the 
approaching decline. 


To rairy ^ irwvement to its final phase there is a icmsle 
to ilw cut of the Village ca^ Sachiya Mata, the foundations 
of which may date from the eighth century, but most of it 
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if now atimidiiig, was exccatcd tovwds the middJe of tM 
twelfth oentuiy. In plan k had on octagonal apace, <xr nave, 
in the centre of the assembly haEI, with a pillar at each an^ 
luppDtliDB a shallow dome, an prrangement of the interior 
which bepn from Ihe elcwith ocnEury, Tbe apiie of thU 
temple ES oomplea in 4efip with supplementary iurrets 
or attached to its sides, whicht with Dthcr similar 

fcaiures prodaiiii iu later date. 

The significance of the pillar and its capital in the temples 
at Osia has been already emphasised, but in some of the 
example, that dLninctive motif, the “vase and foliage"^ 
attained its supreme form. AlthouMh not universal, this 
type of capital may be regarded os the ’^order"' of the Indo- 
Aryan style., and in the hands of some of the sculptors it has 
beeii made inlo a irngukrly grajccful feature. One of the 
most ctaboraie examples of the vase-ond-foliage convention 
may be seen in tlse porch pillars of the Mahavera temple of 
the eighth century. Not only is this element introduced 
into the capital of the pillar, but. with a sLighi modification, 
it also serves os the base. This cnrkhmcnl however did not 
Mtisry the Indian artist* it was merely one incident in his 
cteign, for over and above this N piled on other omaineutal 
devi« almost smothering the piLLij with the wealth of 
hii mveniivcfKis. Th-erc if A feeling thnt he was endeavour¬ 
ing to express the outpourir^ of nature in her most boun- 
tcous idood, that lumultuous fertility of tropical powth^ 
but on occasion his exubemiice becomes stroinkl so dial the 
palaiG eloys and the eye tires from such a display of shwr 
sensi40uinessv 

No Bccouni of the temples of the Osio group would be 
complete without a reference to ihe doorwayi, particularly 
those which form the entrances to the shrirte chamber, in 
most of the lempk ardutecturc. theie are the fcaiuies on 
which the decorator concentrated oil his knowledge aiKl 
ikill^ thus correspondjug in thdr wealth of story to the 
doorways of t Gothic cathedral in the West, The fact that 
the shnuc entrance led imjnediDiely into the divine presence 
seems to have given winp to the artist's imagmatioriH so that 
here wc find portrayed, by symbol and image, whole volumes 
of folk lore and myihology m those who can see bin cannot 
read. On the lintel are represented the nine planets or 
naviiicriiha, while below are ornamental nkhes each enshrining 
some welMuKram incident, SimuJating a key^steme is the 
dedicatory block, often depicting a figure or embkm 
nssodated with the dtviiiity within the ccIla, white La panels 
down the jambs are fi^ure-subf^ts of lively intmst Decor¬ 
ative mouldings outline the doorway, among which a a 
tnoiif of double spirals contmaing ri^t round the epenmg 
delineating the iniertwined coils of the snake Sesha, the king 
of the Nagas or serpent nice* a device signifying an endless 
destiny or eicmity. The river goddesses of the Ganges 
and the Jumna figure at the hose of the jamb, to which 
positian tliey were relegated after the Gupia cm ; one of the 
conventions of tMt period was to include these duties at 
the upper angle of the doorway, the sixth century marking 
the date of this change. 

With this pCBt^iupta devidopment in Rajputana may also 
be classed oneoEoniple of the Indo-Aryan styk in tha region, 
which on aocoimt o( its techntque h nue, as il is rock<ut. 
Ttis is a Bmhmanica] temple at Domnoi, a site fifty mils 
south-west of Jhaim Palau and evidently contemporary 

^ Andmeologicil Survey of India Rqxrrl, 191M3. 
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with on extensive series of Buddhist excavattoris in its proxi-- 
mjty, which may date from the elgjiBi or ninth centuries. 
Standing a litiJc apart (jiom the Buddhist group, thtt lempk 
has scwral noicwortby featurK. li is approached by a 
passage cut in the rock ^me 2S2 feet in len^h, at the end of 
whkh a lectanguLir pit has been excavated leaving a mass 
of rock in the cenlre out of whkh the lempk has been formed, 
lis plan is not however a simple oiie, as in addition to the 
ocnlral shiiEie it is surrounded by as many as seven entirely 
separate but smolkr shrines all symmetrically grouped so as 
to form the whole into dm imi^ but somewhat complex 
{romp9sitioii+ Differing from the poftchayaiaiia or five 
shrined icmplcs, which in one form or another axe not 
uncommon, there ore several examples of this combination 
of ei^t shrines, such as the temple of KotheswiiJE (dr. ninth 
century) at Pathaii, and the U^yaswara (eleventh century) 
at Udayapurg but the rock-cut temple at Damnor isapi^rently 
the archetype of all these. Apart from its plan, this temple 
is of the usual fksigu consisting of a sanctum* a pillared hall 
and a small two-pillared portko. ihc extreme external length 
of the whole being 50 feet, and its widest part is 35 feet. 
It is quite finished, even to its interior, the mandapa consisting 
of a hail 11 feet square, wfth four central pilLais and ei^t 
side pilasters supporting a flat recessed roof. Except for its 
rode technique, and the fact that it Is eight-shrined* there is 
however nothing o-f special aTChllecturo] merit in this rather 
itnusuol adapEaiion of the northern style. 

As an example of a rock-cut temple in the Lddo-Aryas 
style, that at Damnar is not alone, for there is one other 
group of excavated shrines in this nKxle, not however Ln 
Rajputana, but in a more remote Icsality. At Masrur in 
the Kangm dtstrict of the Punjab Himalayas, quarried out 
of a rectangular moss of sandstone is a complex of monolilhs, 
in style similar to the temple at Damnar, and also of the 
some date, the eighth century A.D.* Although so far apart* 
these two solilaty examples of the Noitbcjn mode by this 
method are suifidently alike to be classed together. The 
Masrur condition was obtained by excavating two parallel 
cuttings leaving an intervening mouniJ of rock measuring 
160 feel by 105 feeu Out of this mass one priiKipol temple 
i™ carved surrounded eight sinafier ones, the sikhara 
of the former being of the simple type as in Plate XCVni. 
Rfr 2. while the capitak of the pillars are of the vase and 
foliage order, elaborate Ln design and finish, fully char^- 
terislic of their period. 

The ppst-Gupia dtvetopment, as expressed in the west 
and central region, was undeniably a rich aftermath of the 
intellectual reg;^ of the imperial Guptas, ihc earlier 
manifesiation signifying that first creaUve impulse which 
heralds the birth of a new era. the lato'i under the studying 
InfiuerKe of time, producing the exquisite sewnd flowering. 
M >cxeinplifxd by the remains at Eran and elsewhere. 
But in reality these groups of buildings only represent one 
aspect of a much wider cultural movement which extended 
into most parts of the country. For there is ample evidence 
that during tive latter h^f of the first millennium ibe arts 
generally were approaching a very high fevel, and m several 
irtstonces had actually utiained their golden prime. TTtE grat 
school of rock j^hitceture which was nearing its glorious 

and the building art In its. structural form which was 
banning its grand achievements, indicate that the spirit 
of profressiveness was a very livir^ force at this time. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE NORTHERN OR INDO-ARYAN STYLE— 

GUJARAT AND THE WEST <A*D. 941 to 1311) 


O NE of the liclwst and moit j^liiie diwlopmems of 
the Indo-^yyao style of orchiloctuie was that which 
prcvulod in Wesutn India durutg the early centunes 
of the second miHennium. The m^tity of the buildings 
were erected in the mtefim of over two and a half oeoturies 
between Mahmud of Ghazni's espedition to Somnath in 
Kathiawar in A.D, ]025-2d, and ibc conquest of this part 
of the country by the Sullw of Delhi in 1298. It is true 
that the Afghan ruler's raid, with ieonocUsm as its prune 
object, for tbe thoe bcin^ threw the whole of this territory 
into disortter, but after his letitm to Ghazni, the inhahitanta 
appear to have quickly recovered from the effects of the blow, 
and to have npaired the templa that he had desecrated and 
despoiled. Then ensued a peri^ of oompMtive peace in 
the u«imt re^on togethn with a condition of marked 
material prosperity, one indication of which was tbe number 
and character of the biiiMinp produced at this time. The 
settled state of the country was Jargely due to the stable 
rule of tbe Sohutkt dynasty, a Saivite line whose power 
extended over a large area centering around Gujarat, and 
including Kathiawar, Kach. (OitehJ and much of what 
a now Rajputana, with the capital at Anshilavada-I^ttana, 
Donesponding to tbe oomparatively modem town of Patan, 
north-wst of AHmedabad. The wealth that came to this 
pan of India was acquired mointy through its geographical 
position, as Gujarat was to India what Venice was to Europe, 
the focus of eonwnerce of both the east and the west. And 
the reaction to this state of general afffuenoe was the creation 
in substance and Kosibility of a fonn of religtous ajfchiiecture 
in accordance with the favourable dremnsLances that then 
prevailed. 


Unfortunately many of the dnesi buildings ere in ruins, 
while in some uisionoes they have been almost entirely 
oUicemied. Apert from the disintegrating influences of 
rime and climate, spoliation by the Muslim conquetora 
when the country definitely came under their rule at the end 
of the thirteenth century, accotniied for the complete dis- 
memberment of several of the largest and richttt temples 
to ^yide maleri^ for their mosques. Much later, at the 
banning of the nineteenth oentury, a devastating earthquake, 
with iu epioenne in Kathiawar, wrought indesedbabie havoc 
over Western India, reducing to their present damaged 
state those buildings whhdi age and tbe invaders had spared. 
Its one lime splendoun of sculptured stone have tber^ore 
it) too many instances been reduoed To crumbling piles of 
broken and shapeless masonry, but from these imnalns, and 
other building sritJ preserved, it is clear that the Gujarari 
craftsmen had inherited an artistic capacity, rich and deep, 
and ibefr productions are ripe examples of thu innate archi- 
cectural genius. In the pnparution of these monuinenls 
they received the sunMrt and palronap: of the people to the 
fullesl exienr, for not satisfied «dth mere stone, the growing 
opulence of the inhabitants was poured out inio tbe erection 
of tempies buiit entirely of whhe marble, having every surfaoe 


moulded into religioiB forms mingled with luxuriant fancies. 
Even these magnificem tokens of the nutcrial resources 
and passionate devotion wen- insufiicienl to express 
adequately the spiriiual consdousneu of the time, so that 
it became the custom to encrust with gems and precious 
Stones, not only the images, but also their canopies and 
shnnes. None the less under this apparent excess of super- 
^1 richness there is revealed a feeling for architectural 
form and fitness, which indiates that in the main these 
Solonki tempks were notable for their aesthetic excellence 
and structural efiKiency. 


Although many of ibese building imderiaklngs were 
dtrertly inspired by the Solanlci rulm ihenMcIvea. sottw of 
the ili^ efforts appear to have been due to the patronage 
of their misters and governor!, who. more ofien than not, 
were prominent m e m b er s of tbe Jain faith, and who used 
their great wealth unstintingJy. and with narked broid- 
mindedness in erecting temples, both Jain and Hindu. Two 
of these exalted pesonages, the brothers Vasiupala and 
Tejapala, who attained to power in the Iitsc half of thirteenth 
OHitury, may, in ceruin respect, be refenwf to as the "Indian 
MedKis”, for as politicians, bankers, and merchant prince, 
they used their influence and accumulated resources in much 
the same maiuier as tbore celebrated Florenlins, the M^kis, 
patronising and encouraging the arts of Gujarat, as Cosimo 
the Elder and Lorenzo Lbe Magnificent did for Italian art 
in the fifteenth ceatury, there leems little doubt that 
like many mediaeval masteipieoea, the SolanJri temples 
were not the produce of one muid, or even a group of minds, 
but WM the spontaneous expression of the entire community, 
every individual, from the highest to the lowest being movu 
to take a personal inlemt in their coosimction, » that 
even those monuments whiefa are dismembered and broken 
still continue to breathe the spirit of that brilliaiit age. 


Moreover, each member of the community had also a 
ntateiial share in the production, as is proved by inscriptional 
records, for these state that thoe preWkd a system ooires* 
ponding to the offering of "first (ntits" to the deity of the 
ancieiits, or the "tithes" of Christendom, in whkh each 
person subscribed according to his capacity. As a beginning 
subsuntial grants of money or revenue from land were 
provided by the ruler or his mioistefs, after wl^h we karrt 
that the head men ordered "a great assembly on market 
day and came to an a^nement to set apart for the god 
cerlmn taxra", payment lo be made in the fona of com¬ 
modities. Thus "in the nurket-ptace the riwpkeepers 
were to give a spormful of every kind of grain that was ^d. 

was to give os much as a mu 
could hold ui ha hand and the reapers of betel-plaints were 
required to a contribution when they reap, and so 
f^ the nuiu^ of the king being ordered to recognu* 
th« impo^ . Every member of tbe populace therefore 
bong thus Identified with these artistic productions, such a 


' AnAtwbfiait Sarrty IVittf/n Akfia, iarhkrwar mid ththk. i Loodoo. If74, pp. 236-38. 
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niemurt could not fiil lo impl^t in oiic and nil the sead^ 
of acstbetk feeling a rnidltion which h reflected in all the 
hMdiwofk of ihis time, from the wooden housc-frontJ of 
the bfizaaif lo workA of the mer^t uiUity. 

The master-builders with their staff of masons fonned 
an ^sen ttaJ part of the pattern comprising this social oconom^p 
ai they are in ■ lesser degree and in the more mnote loc^il^ 
to the prese^it day. Relics of the builders^ guilds Isetm) 
still survive, and desoendams of the craftsmeii are not 
infrequently found cacrying on ibcir trade in much the same 
manner as did tbdr forebears in mediaevat times. As an 
instance, one suchp engaged on an intricate architectural 
undertaking when questioned as lo how he could do it 
without modeb, plans, or working drawings^ significantly 
touched his forehead, implying ihai all these aids 

were stonx! in his mind. He ihcti proceeded lo chant ihe 
ancient rules of the craft, a mbccllany of rcligioiii fomiutos 
and astronomical propoiicions, imintclligibk to most, hut 
Itmroughly understood by hii workmen, as they followed 
the directions given in this maiuw, without a fault. More¬ 
over the care and correctness with which the iconography 
ofi the tcinples was exiscuied is proof that the master-masoJis 
had a sound working knowkdgc of the folk-lom and mytho¬ 
logy of the Country^ most of this mfonnaiion being conveyed 
to them by means of the ihOpai, or rules of the craft, Noifce 
of these workmen appears to hast been an artist-priest, 
although instances are known of one being cither by heredity 
or applicaiion empowetod to pedb™ the riiunJ of his cre^ 
on ^!y days, with all iu complicnted ccrononiaL In the 
ranks of a certain group of anbAna within recent years. 
Was A clerk, one of the temple staff who^ dutv it was to 
paint the images at the fistivob and perform ari-work of a 
like nature, and who wis ootixpied by his fellow craftsmen 
in the dual capacity of both painter and priest. As shown 
in the case of mediiicval EuiOpe,^ the building of icmples 
tn India was not done by priests trained in the an. as some¬ 
time suppc»cdp but enlirety by Uw hand of lay arttsans, 
professiorMl masons by heredity, known as sihvai$ or suhts. 
When the Muhammedofi governors afier the founeenth 
century changed the orkniation of the building art from 
temples to mosques^ these masons had no very d«p raliglous 
or other inoc^Nicil&bk convktiom to overcome^ but ouried 
out the orders of their Moslem ow-toads without any ml 
break in the continuity of the architeciuraJ liaditlon. 

The general structural scheme of the temples of this 
wessem group consists of ihe same system of oornpartments 
as in most Indian temples, namely in the first tnstam%, of a 
shrine with its ceflap and a pillared hall or man^iipa. In 
the treatment of th« two corabiiied fortnatiems^ while in 
tvery example rclainlng the same specific oi^iiecturat 
character, the master masons showed by the manner in whkh 
they handled these conventionaf pam. constdmble ver¬ 
satility and power of invoition. The salai ploiicd cnit his 
work tn confiimity with the established ruli. varying this 
where necessary according to his instinctive artistic abtbiy 
employing Im own archhccturol idiom, which however tras 
always correct in grarmnar, and consequenUy tn good taste. 
The plans of these temples resolve themselves broadly into 
two kinds, those in whkh the two compartments are joined 
so as to imiie the oitire bintding within a paralklogram, and 
those in which each compaflmczit forms i rectangle, in Ifac 
latter caw the two arc attached dragonally. The Vormer 
system it found usually, although by no means uivambly, 

* C>qf|jinatt by Swartwout, Cm t^Ji 


in the earlier tempks of rhh period, and of whkh that of 
Modhera (eleventh centtny) if its detached hypostyle hall, 
or sabha-fmiuhpa, lA excluded. Is a typical example, while 
the temple of Somnaih (twelfth ceuniry} ilJustrales the 
diagonal arrongcinent. In all instances both ibe parallci 
and the diagonal plans have their sides intcirupted at Lntervais 
by pro,iected or roxssed chases forming angles, which, carried 
up into Lbe ekvation are productive of strong vertical cITocEi 
of light and shade. Furthermore these angl^ are also of 
two kinds, as Ln one doss of building they are stiaight-sickdp 
and in I bo other rounded or foliated. Finally, some of the 
jarger example of these Solanki temples appear to have been 
in twop ojid perhaps throe storieSp but most of this type are 
t» mined for the arrangements to be quite understood 
although the principle on which these storied mandapas 
were produced may be seen in a temple of another class» 
namely the Sas Bahu (eleventh century) in Gwalior Fort. 
(Qiapter XXVI). 


As regards the clevaiional aspect of the Solanki type of 
^pkp it will be seen that the architectural scheme is divided 
t^ri^ntally into three main sections, consisting of ihe 
basemcni or pifha, the ma/td^imra or wall-face up to the 
^tablatura or cornice, and ihc superstructura comprising 
the rtof, in the case of the shrine portion (v/maw) the spire 
or s^kmira. Something of this kind of ihree-fold arrangement 
^ditions the elevation of the majority of temples in the 
Indo-Aryan stylCp hut it assumes a fairly fixed conventJon in 
those on ihe western side of the country. Furtbennore, the 
saim divisiona! system may be traced in most of the other 
oj^Eectural productiOfB, such as in the andiways^ towers, 
columns or any upright composition. For instance, each 
of ibcM has a moalcM base or txi^^enient corresponding to 
the above whkh is a vertical portion containing nkhei 
resembling in this respect the wftmdbvora or 
v^lhracc of the temple. The third or uppermost division 
of the slnsauTc, whi^ may be referred to as the attic portion 
whether tow or pillar, is d^iincd according to iwcd, for 
mstanoe iji the temple it is a series of ascending stories, and 
tn tlie pillar^ the capital and its entalflaiure or other 
accompaniments. ( Pla le 011>, 


In the icmpk cksign the pifha or basement, the upper 
surface of which forro the flewr of the building, is composed 
or a senes of riw^uldinj^ and stiingcourses, the more import 
tarn arved wim repeating motifs arranged In an order 
i ^ lowest being the paroApani or homed 

(raktka), over this is the gu/npirAa, or elephant fronts^ 
Lto oonw the asmthara or horses^ and finally at the top is 
UK iwarwrn, or human betn^. Supported by this basemeat. 
is the sccoml or middle division^, the man^wra^ the most 
sigru mant porlion of the entire elevational scheme, as it 
comprises a vertical waJl-face mserved exdusivdy for figure 
^iplur^ 50 ^t except for its medial pc^tSon it corresponds 
to, and ^ all the attribuies of a wide friexe. On this wall 
are tn nicbcs and labeinacks bas-relief images 

assodaied with ibe dcdkatuie of the 
a pajiiheon carried muaJly right round 

to buirding. completing the cosnposilioii of the 

^ of formatioas, 

supeRtnicrara. in which Ihe roof of the 
MOTbly hall or iiumda^ is bmlt up in the manner of a low 
pynmid, composed of horizontal courseSp diTfiminLiiinff 
if ' nse, and terminating in the usual vase-shaped finiaJ. 

B wever m the freatment of the sikhof^a which surmounts 
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Lbe shrine ihat ibcse western cemples are most dislifictive, 
as. this spirt IS no loDgcr one simple member, bui a group 
of menibcrs, i(s lower portion being surrouiidcd by a system 
of turrep or urusTing^ts, these feature being symmetrkally 
arranged, each a rephea in miniature of the large centf^ 
stnicturt, arid each in such high relief ns to be semi-^iaehcd 
or almost the round^V (Plate CIV, Fig, 1). 

The inienors of these temples display se^ml notable 
chai^enstics. In this western devtlopment the architec¬ 
tural style is dehnitely perfstylar^ as groups of ekganily 
carved pilLafs form an essenilal part of its content. These 
columfis art arranged geometrically leaving an octagonal 
or nave, in the centre of the main hall. whUc outside 
this they art so spaced so as to constitute the aisJes. The 
^hs of the piUars rarely taper, but are divided horuonlally 
into decorative zones or drums^ the upper being Im in 
diamter than the lower, so Ihat they diminish by stages, 
to hn^h In a bratket-capilal or sfm. Siimoundlng the nave 
the pnlars arc provided with an extension or attic of dwarf- 
pillars also bearing bracket capitalSp the tnlerval between 
the upper and lo^r jiras being Shed by iiicltned struts or 
braces each carrying an image, usually a female figure, 
eped Jn high relief. These attic pillars, with the Brehttrave 
above, wluk raising the height of the nave, also support 
the oen^t dome, which comists of a shallow bowl-shap^ 
ttdmg formed by a succession of overlapping courses, the 
joints being so conceal^ by intricate carving that die whole 
^pears as if moulded in one pkoe. That sipuHcaDt feature 
of the temple intertor, the shrine doorway, is designed so that 
Its decorative schone composes with that of the pillars, as 
It consisis of horizontal bands of figures and foliage the 
textural effect of this portal being that of a richly sculptined 
straliftcatiom 

f appears u> be some esoteric reason for the scheme 

or relief decorat ton in the inlcriois of Hindu letnpks in the 
^d^A^ati style, differing in exten t from that of the eiierion 
While there are no limits to the exuberance of the sculpture 
on the outer ^Is, some ratraint is observable in the amount 
and [b distributinn in the interiors. These indications of 
some form of what may be termed plastic prohibitioii, vary 
m differeni groups of buildinp, for instance in the Orissan 
topics, as alrtady shown, many hart almost entirely 
plam intenors^ the bare walls of their assembly halls being 
m striking contrast to the excesrively rich dmtatiDn outside. 
On the other hand at Khajur^o in Qmtnil India, more 
friwom is discemible, a considerable amount of cajvmg 
tong found in the interiois of the temples of this group. 
Still further to the west, in Oujarat and its proximity^ the 
style show^ that only the iimcrmosi passages and chambers 
are devoid of omanienh the remainder of tlw interior being 
proftiseJy sculplurcd. From these circumstanocs it may 
be infemd that the original intention was to keep all the 
temple interiors relatively featureless, either in order not to 
divert the mind from the divine image^ or by reason of some 
cause of a profoundly spiritual Tmtuie. But ihc irresistibis 
chisel of the Indian carver could not always be repressed by 
precept^ and his an was iherefore iiKliru^ to intrude into 
all but the most lacrcd chambers and their immediate 
siuToundidgs. The gradual reduction of hu sculpiur^ 
handiwork, comlKiwd with a decreasing effect of light u 
one penetrates further into the fcceascs of the sanctuary, 
are poniculoriy noticeable in the fully devdoped lemplcs 
of the western school Beginning with tlw open sunlit 
portico Of mhha-mandapa, with its rtehy wroti^t pillars, 
one cDien the encloned uid covered aisles of (he anem^y 


Jail or gudfta^mandoptt. more sombre and less ornate ihon 
the ^seceding. This leads to the vestibule, the panelled 
ud figured framework of the shriiie doorway being often 
tw only tnlt^ froto its plane surfaces; opening on each 
side of this indicate the entrances to the dimly illumined 
leaiurel^ cotridor of the ambulatory, progression finally 
teduig before the mysterious deeply-^doii^ sanctum of 
four bare walls. Yet heedk^ of the total darkness of some 
of the ^bsidiary chambers, the sculptor's hand could not 
be stayw. the clings of these heiog someiimes delicately 
^^ed Md scalloped a$ they would be if iUuminated by the 
mghi light of day. Such intricate pattenis are only revealed 
by the aid of a to^, the explanation of Ibis parados being 
tM« th^ are not intended to be seen by ordinary mortals, 
but are for the eye of God alone, fn the words of Longfellow 

In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrou^t with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen pare. 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

or the type of icinijte that developed during the domina- 
hpn of the Solanki dynasty, there are examples illustrating 
the mode that prevailed in each ocniury from the late tenth, 
to tte middle of the thirteenth. A list of the principal 
buildings IS as follows r 


lOtJi century ,, Temples at Sunak, Kanoda, Dclmal, 
and Kasaia. in GtUarat. 

) 1th century . . The Navalokha temples at Ghumli 
and Sejakpttr in Kathiawar : Surya 
lempks at Modhera in Gujarat t 
Vitrdla Temple at Mount Atm. 
Rajputana. and the group at Karedu 
in Mewar. 

12th century The Rudra Mala ffragroenls only) at 
Siddhapur, Gujarat : Somnatb 
(several times restored) Kathiawar, 

13th century ,. Tejpala at Mount Abu, Rajputana. 


Among the eariiesi buildings of this period were the 
four temples el Sunak, Kanoda. Delmal and Kasaia all 
situa^ within a radius of some fifteen miles from Ratan, 
tM old Solanki cnpiial in Gujanit. Presumably dating from 
a»ut the end of the tenth century, th^ are all small edificn 
of pmp^tively simple parts, consisting of a vtmana or 
shrine with an open pillared portico in front, but although 
modest in plan and proportions they display in their 
s^ptured detail alt the characteristic copiousness of the style. 
The open mandapa is contained within a dwarf wall, atmve 
whi(h,ie^g outwardly, is the sloping tuamt, or tmdiiional 
scaMHCfc , wtjfc the pillan of the interior are square in 
sfction with remmisoetnes of the vase and folioffi motif amona 
the decoratwDS of t^ shaft. Although very complete in 
themselves there are JndicatitKis in this small gmup that the 
style was in co^ of development. The best sfcserved 
wamplet js (he Nilafcantha temple at Sunak, as ire sfJtw 
a cmire. enn to the antalatHa finiaJ. and the building S 
ts B gom ui Its kind. 


on to Ike productions of the followidp ccoturv 

the ek^ih, Mny large and beautiful temples we4 ere^’ 
son* m Kathiawar, others in Rajputana. and severe] in* 
^jaret. from tl» character of which it seems that 
the time when the art of temple building in these regioiu 
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had found itt supreme eapression. In none of these lempla 
was [fall more petfectJy achieved tfaan in the tempte of Surya 
at Modhera in GtuaraL (plates CV, CV| and CVli), 
Modhcra itself at tfae prewnl time is littte more than a 
collection of huts some eighteen miles south of E^tan, but 
this tempk and other remains testify that, when its foundets 
set up a labenuck lo the Sun God, it was a site of no little 
sanctity. Misfortune, or perhaps neglect, hw attended 
nwt of the great temples dedicated to this deity, as the ruins 
t*f Kooafax in Onisa, end Mnrtand in Kashmir, among 
olhetx are eloquent pcxwfs^ and Modhera is no caception. 
This Sun Temple has lost its tower so that there is no soaring 
grandeur, whik the roofs of tia pillared hails are 
and its suiToundiRgs generally are decayed, yet even with 
1h^ debilities, derelict, and away from the sounding world. 
It ts sliU a monument of incompanble beauty. According 
to an inscription, found within its broken s^ls, its exact 
date has been revealed as (Olb-l?, probably signifying the 
year it was consoemted. when Bhima t of the Soianhi dynasty 
ruled in Gujarat,' 


and surmounted the leaning “seal-back,” encloses the 
lower part of this anade, white the upper portion being 
open presents vistas of its fine mlerior columnation. What 
remains of the roof shows that this was in the form of a low 
stepped pyramid, its horizontal lines being broken by 
innumerable miniature finials, while above each of the 
entrances was a group of sculpture. Restotatk>n of this 
becomes possible owiiig to the fortiuiote circumstance that 
a few pieces of the cornice and lower parts of the roof and 
towr have survived in situ, so that the type or “ordeT” of 
buiiding to which the temple belonged is obvious from this 
clue. The interior of the hall is composed of two aiste 
of pillars arrenged alorvg the diagonals of its square plan, 
thus produdns a cruciform eRbct. By omitting the central 
pillars at the junction of these moss aisles, the Mtagonal 
spwe of the nave opens out in the middle of the halt, and 
above this rises the donned ceiling, cletmted higher than the 
aisles by means of an attic story. As to dimensions the 
pillars are 13 feet high, the rim of the dome is 17 feet, with 
its centre 23 feet from the door level. 


tn spile of its ruined condition little imagination ts 
required to piclure this building os it was when cotisKniicd 
in the eleventh century. What gave it sudi a fintshed 
appearance wu not so much the design of the tempk building 
itself, hne though this structure was. but the appearance of 
the whole scheme with its architectural setting, iwir hnling 
its acocasoriss, which show that as in ail good building, the 
needs and the conveniences of the undertaking were counted 
us essential as its aesthetic ueatmcnl. Accordingly those 
entrusted with iu produciion confronted the temple with a 
Large sacred pool or kunda. for ablutions, comprising a shret 
of water contained within a rectanpUr arrangement of 
platforms and terracsES tntcnpuxd with shrines of various 
siKS and shapes, all so admirably laid out that this part 
of the oomposition itself is a notable work of art. On the 
western side of this omamenial tank, a wide fli^i of steps 
asoends ihrough an exquaitdy carved and Rated airway, 
or lorana. to the main entrance of the temple. This building 
was elevated on a broad lenaoe (khenvifo) constructed of 
solid brick faced with stone whkh formed an imposing 
ODUTfyard around it. The temple itself is resolved into two 
separate structures connected by a natrow passage, consisting 
on the one hand of an open pillared halt or mbha-mamk^^ 
and on the other of an ettekned rectangular buitding con¬ 
taining two compartmenls. Ibe assembly hall or yJoAn- 
and the shrine or goHtka-ipiha. the axial length 
of (he wbok being 14S feet. 

Allbough the two stiuclures oomprising the temple 
building dinier from each other in character, as the one 
is in the form of an open hyposiyle hall and the other is 
enclosed within walls, by the skilful adjustment of their 
mouldings, stringcourses and horioontaJ elements getterelly, 
the eomporition is so well harmonised as to pr<^uoe the 
neoessaty effect of wholeness. On plan t he frontal structure, 
or Juhho-jTwidhpa, is based on a square of newly liJly feet 
wide, jdaced diagonally with the axial line, its sides being 
interrupted at regulw intervals by rewssed chases. There 
are pillared entrances with cusped atchways at each of the 
four comers, and a smaller pillar set within each recessed 
angle, the whole system forming on adequate support to 
t^ wide projecting Care or cAojjto. and the triple comwe 
above. A dwarf wail, richly empanelled with figure subje^ 


1^ essential parts of the Modhera temple are, however, 
contained in ibe enclosed stiucture at the rear of the pno^ing. 
as this includes Ihc shrine. ExternuJIy this building is on plan 
an oblong formation with an extreme loigth of 80 feet, ami 
a width of SO fret, having its long sides, nol diagonal os in the 
care of lilt hypoityk hall, but pamlkl to the axis of the 
schcRK as a wHolt. Ici iu recessed angles are also a 

distinctive feature of the exterior, while (he sole entfonoe is 
tnrou^ a piHaitd porlko on lie east, where ii connects 
With the wtKtem or rear doorway of the satfsa-itirndapa. 
A* intcrvojs in the sides are Mrindow opctiiitB^^ five in itumbcr, 
each q welhpmponicned apedurt. and, with its side pillars, 
nclievin* the wall surface id an interesting; manner. TTw 
eJi^CKsn it exposed of ihe three main divisions already 
refciTed lo with the hasedtrni or pUha consisting of ihe 
conventionai r^ngc of caned mould ings, which is ihe 

Sfiiwus miuidotmii, or pandled wall-fBoe. rich^ embellished 
with hgure sculpture, each image enshiiiied in a oiche^ the 
pTuicipaJ diviniliei in Uw larger and cenuaj ones, female 
flares such as dancers and mttsicuiris at the sides, wilii 
Saints and ascetics in the smaller and Jess provniiYeiii, 
supmtnicture of this building has completely disappear^, 
-ji*i tradiUoiifll arrofigenKnt of a low pyra¬ 

midal roof ow ihc front porUen, and a tall tumeEcd sikhara 
^er the shrw. In both these formaiJons (he recessed 
SOU visible in the body of the structure^ were con¬ 
tinued upward, those ^rried up into the spire providing 
verticaliiy lo its outward appearance which^ 
zn Its present mincsted condition, is laddng. (Plate 


The interior of thb enclosed portion is divided equally 
into iTTO compadments, each consisting of a square of 
twen^-five feet stde, the froat or eastern being the gadha- 
or assembly half containing eight columns aroufid 
octagon^ nave, above which a a highly ornamental 
ceiling. “5^ however for a niche in every bay enthroning 
m ii^ge of sun^ ihe waits of this haU are plain, 
i^fng out of this compartment through a shallow four- 
pObred vestibule^ is the thrine-chomber— square ocEl 
^in a procession^ l»ssage around it Carved decoration 
sparsely distnbut^, most of it being concentrated 
on IN ^t^nce to the ceUa. This doorway has its jambs 
and linicl divided up by mouldings into sectkms each crowded 


^ See an illistnicd article hi the Hagizine “ Mug 
Bhamchar 


vol. V, Nurabre ( (Bumbay) on tbc “Sun Tempk at Modhera " by Silloo 
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With fiBures, a soincwhat stiff and fomrnJ treatnicnt and a 
ronrunner of that rigid and over-strain^ method of dealing 
with the door-frame which marks the later style. 

In viewing the Modbera temple tlie aesthetic sense at 
oaoe responds to the elegance of its iratmeni and its pro¬ 
portions as a whole, the entire composition being lit with 
the living fiamc of inspiration. But apart from its material 
beauty, its designer has succeeded in communicating to it 
an atmosphere of spiritual grace. The temple faces the 
east so that the rising sun at the cquinmtes filEcrs in a golden 
cadence through its opening, from doorway to coitidDr^ 
post columned vestibule finally to fad on the image in its 
innermost chamber^ Jn its passage the my% of the heavenJy 
body to which the shrine is consecrated^ quiver and stumnw 
on piltar and Acchvmy, giving life and moveincTn to their 
graven forms^ the whole structure appearing radiant and 
clothed in glory. To s« this noble momunent with its 
clustered columns not only rising like an exhalation, but 
mirroied in the still waters below^ is to feel ihai its creator 
Was more than a great artist^ but a weaver of dreams. 

About tJ« same lime that the Modhent temple was being 
built in Guj^t, at Mount Abu in Rajputana anoih^ 
temple was being cre^edp which, although in much the same 
style, differs from it in several material partkLkinrsH This Lt 
the temple of Vlnrnla, constructed entirdy of white marble 
and designed to conform to tbe usage of the Jain religioii, 
being one of the oldest and most complete esninples belonging 
to that crc^. It forms one of a group of shrines on this 
romantic site, as it was the custom of the Jains to build their 
fanes on the summits of the mountains, high places being 
regarded as ^cred and worshipped as deities^ so that in their 
lOTpJcs it IS true iheir ^Toundations are upon the holy 
hills.*' (Plate eXXf). As the majority of the temples of 
this period are deserted ruins, it is refr^bing to turn to the 
VimaJa which is well-pfcserv'^^ and still nmiatnins its living 
cMricter^ There is not infrequently an air of reserve and 
aloofness in ilw external appearance of Jain temples, as it 
was the practice to surround them with a high endosure 
wall of cells, but within the courtyard thiB formed^ the 
arc^Tectural mode is broadly in accordance with the general 
style then ctutejit. These ranges of cells around the court¬ 
yard are related to the ponjatas of the Buddhist monasieiies, 
J^t here they have become transmuted into small chmnbcrs 

^ the doorway and enshrining a seated figure of 
the Jma or saint to whom the temple is dcdicaied^ Ln this 
^taw ilmt ofRishabhanalh or Adinath, the ^t Tlrthankar. 
WiilM this range of enclosing cells the courtyard nwsasums 
145 feet by 9S feet, wbcje, screened by a double arcade of 
pillaii, stands the temple building, a structure cnidform in 
plan, its length being 9^ feet and its widest part 42 feel. 

As is not uncommon in Jain temples the exterior of the 
V™ia has BO special architcctuiiLl character, all the effect 
being reserved for the interior. Entrance is obtained 
through R domed porch on the easl^ facing which is a six- 
pillared pavilion with a Aimojan^ or i^nveniional represen¬ 
tation of the holy mountain of the Jains in the cenim. 
Surrounded by ten siatues of the founder VimaJa and his 
fa^ly each seated on an elephant, this earthly portrait 
gilte^ ^ing set apart frofn Uie sacred hafls of the gods. 
Passing into the cloistered couityimd it will be seen that the 
temple resolves itself into an orderly grouping of pillars 
forming an open portico and vestibule, beyond which is an 
eoclo^ portion containing the shrine. The central feature 
of this columned halt is the ustiol octagonal ^pacc. or nave. 


produced by an arcade of eight pdlars supporting the dome. 
At the far end of this on a sillily higher level is the vestibule 
extending across the width of ihe building like a transept 
having two rows of pillars, and om of ihis opens ihe doorway 
to t^ shrine. Some idea of the proportions of the columned 
hall may be gained front its mcasuremeuLs, Uw octagonal 
mve being 25 feet in diameter, the architrave alone being 12 
feci from Ihe floor, while the apex of the dome is less Ihan 
30 feet high. As wilh nwst of the temples of this class, the 
rim of Ihe dome is supported on an attic system of dwarf 
pillars with convoluted braces between, and all the capiuds 
are of the foiir-bnuiched bracket order. 

When it is realized that p^ically every surface of the 
interior, including ihe pillars, ii elaberated with sculptured 
forms, the rich effect may bo imagiiied, but il was in his 
treatment of the vaulted oeiLing of the nave ihai the marble 
carver found his supreme expression This dome is built 
up of ekven conoentric rings, five of which, interposed at 
regular uilervals, depict patterns of dgures and animals, a 
plESdc record of some ancknt half-oblitenited memory. 
Tfw lowest contains the fort-froniB of elephants, th^ trunks 
inteitwined, as many os one hundred and fifty of there in 
close rankiH A few rnouldings above is another bord^ 
represetiling images in niches, also repealed many linw, 
and again over that a similar course of dancing l^rcs. This 
is followed higher up in the concavity by a serka of horremcn. 
finishing in the topmost story with more figures engaged 
in On endless dance. Between these various figured courses 
are omamenlal repeats, gradually becoming more pronoujKcd 
until towards the apex they culminaie in a grouping of 
ppidfrfits not unlike festoons of foliage suspended from the 
high trees of a foresi. But this is not all. Boldly superim- 
pored athwart the lower of these circular rings is a rerics 
of sixteen brackets coming of female figures represotling 
Vidjfadevis or goddesses of knowledge, each contain^ 
wilh in on dureok, their high scmi-dctach^ projection giving 
them the appearance of supplementary b^oes supporting 
the vault, {^tc CX). 

In its st^ly unchil^tural aspect however the whok of 
this interior Is open to critictsm, and spedfically ihk remark- 
abk dome, as it is ckarly too heavy in appearance for its 
relalivcLy slender supporting columns, while the convoluted 
sifuLs serve only an ornamental purpose, being introduced 
men^y to onTich the effect. Any analysis from this point 
of view could only emphasise the fact that serverul of the 
ordinarily accepted pHncfpks of ihe building art have been 
disregarded in its composition, the slructuiul properties 
being obscured by the exubefonoe of the decoration. More* 
over, throughout the entire scheme of plastic treatment, the 
main t heme has been the muhiplidiy of detail, the reiteration 
of a motif irmumcrabk times, a oeoselss repetition of deities 
in human form, ihe underlying idea being that !ta more 
frequently these are reprodiJ^, the more cmphaUc becomes 
tfse oiessage they convey. As their pantheon proves the 
Indian mmd is pror>e to think in vast exaggerated numbers. 
The consequence is that when this is prcreuied plastkally 
the eye tires. tlK raculUes become satiated and some of the 
warmth of life is lacking; there is not only monotony but 
a frigidity in its atmosphere, a condition increased by the 
very perfection of the material of which it is built. For 
marble of this refined quality should not be fussed and 
fretled into ornomeniation. its nalumi texture is its chief 
charm, and to carve it thus is to put it lo waste ami so mis- 
undo^tand its Jnlrinsic delicacy and signlficaocc. None¬ 
theless the Vimola lempk is a notable achkvtxneni, its fame 
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resting not so iniKrh on its ftr^iitcctLire which bm few con¬ 
spicuous virtues, but on the in^nitc caprict and invcnljv^icss 
of its wipturtd dccomiion wtiidi seems to be u reflection 
of the intense reJigioiis fervour then existing among the Jain 
community. 

Of fhe temples in Kathiawar eontemporaiy with the 
abo^e. and therefore also dating from the eleventh ctniury. 
that of Navalakha at Ghumli, and a group of the same 
name al Seiakpur are promirbent examples, both grievously 
dilapidated, but clearly fine CDnccpdons wh^ tn theJr prime. 
In (he case of the former, the plan is on ibe diagonal prindple 
with the two compartments of the piflarcd hall and shrine 
chamber con/oifwd lo form one building, the whole being 
remarkabJe for (he depth of lls projections and recesses, thus 
producing vivid pissagea of li^l and shade. In addition 
the mandapa is La (wo stories, and, as it stands on a high and 
wide platform contained within an endowing wall or screen, 
^ effect when compkle miisi have been impressive. Of the 
buildinip at Sejakpur one of these it ill displays enough of lU 
sikhara to show that the feature was composed of a dose 
grouping of seminJetadied turrets or urffsri^iii ai its base, 
^ therefore in tbii respeafully typical of the tlyle. (Plate 
CIV), (ta pillared hall is a graceful arrangement of Large 
columns fotming a nave in (he centre, with the sticcession 
of smaller pillars around comprising an aisle. The plan of 
the vinucut illuitraied the foliated system of projedions, and 
these, carried up irtio the body of ihc airucture add much to 
the richness and vitality. Both these Kathiawar examples 
are of moderate sire, that at Ghumli being eighty feet long 
and that at Sejakpur seventy feet 

As an iitstonge of the wide distribttlion of this style in 
the eleventh century^ thcr« is an cxrepEionajly rkh hot 
Kvmly damaged group of lemplcs at Kirodu in (he district 
of MalLoni In Marwar, each temple having many of the 
characteristics of the Solanki mode. Vet with these may be 
detected certain Gupta inHuenocs, particulajly in the pattern 
of the wimll tumns of the stkhara, and in the more liberal 
use of the vase md foliage motif, due no doubt to the proxi¬ 
mity of the Gupta territory and the still living records of that 
style. There arc five temples at Kiradu, of whkh one dedi* 
pled to Vishnu h probably the earliest, but the lar^t and 
l€as4 iryured is that of Somcswoni still retaining uiu^ of rti 
tower^ and the shell of a magnificent pilbted had, Ihc square 
shafts of id colutnas ending in the vase and foliage element, 
above whkh is a dreukr section and « four branched bracket 
capital. In this temple the bwmeai or piiha includes a 
complete series of the (laditional mouldinfp of the style, 
consisting of the rows of homed heads, elephants, horses^ 
and men, in that order^ Several of the mandapyis in the 
other examples are mere skeletons of ihdr originftt shape, 
but from these anatomical remains^ construction and 
arran^menu may be more readily siudiol. There appear 
no other temples in these parti so richly wrought, or showing 
more dliiinctJy a compotmding of exu berant art and tnicnsEty 

SraxT™" 

That the twelfth oentuiy saw a continuation of this 
ordiJlcctura! activity, as the country remaimsd comparatively 
peaceful, and ib commmia] protpenty was maintained 
IS shown by several irnporlant bajildingi. Among thrae' 
two great projects were consummated, oomisting of the 


completion and consecnition of the temple of Rudrm Mala 
at Siddhapur, and the funher restoration of the temple of 
Somanatha after its spoliation by Mahmud of Ghoani in 
A,D. 1025. On bocoujii of their ruinous condition, howevefp 
both these fomois monuments are of little help in tracing 
the progress of the style^ os of Ihe former only a few pillars 
and an archUrare remain in situ after being dismanllcd at 
the end of the thirteenth oentu iy, in order to provide materials 
for an adjacent mosque, whik the iempk of Somoitatha^ 
^ving been restored more than onoe, and then converted 
mto a mosque^ has not much of ils oiigmaj fal^ic preserred, 
UndoubtHily the Kudra Mala was, towaitls the middle of the 
twelfth century, after it was consecrated by Jayaslmha 
S^dhanuo the hero king of Gujarat (10^1142), one of 
the largrat and most sumptuously decorated religious monu* 
merits in India. Of its wondrous beauty the Gujarati 
tuUad-singer still fuUomely declaims, as the following e^dract 
shows : 

To the Great Rudra eleven shrines were erected, 
Covered with gold tike the mountains of Mcni, 
Columns sixteen himdrtd were raised to adorn them. 
Carved screens and pierced lattices veiled them from 
without, 

Inbid with gems were the doors of chcshrifi«hambcti. 
With rubies and diamonds they glisteiied like lamp* 
flames. 

And the ^'Shining Ones'’ also were restooned with 
pearls. 

^ possible to trace the plan of this fine structure 
On the boi^s of Ihc Saraswati river, its foundations indicating 
on imposing conception, os with its adjacent sl^nes all 
fornung pan of the composition os a whole, it covered a 
sj^oe 34X1 fed by 230 feel, the oentral building itself being 
c wide. From the poitioriis 

that remain tt seems that the mandapa was three stories in 
height, and by the same fragments the rich character of the 
^igji r^y be appraised.^ Nol much smaller than ihc 
Rudra Mala was Ihe temple of Somanatha, after its recon^ 
struction by Kumarapala in the latter half of the iwclfih 
^twry, as the main building measures 130 feel long by 75 
fixi it h now a crumbling and disfigured shell, deserted 

and delate, a weal her beaien pik from which most of the 
glfflpf has departed. ■ Yet these two rdics contain siiJfidcfit 
evtdeotc of the great scale, bold planning, and ela1»niie 
nature of the Solanki style at this stage of its course. 

During ihe Idst years of the ihirteetith ceniuiy the 
Muham^an mleis at Delhi invaded Gujarat and pul on 
end to the Solanki dynasty. But before the collapse of ihb 
inm^not^ hne, one outstanding monument was added 
to Ihc list of those which arose during their ascendency arid 
with rt iJw slyk draws to a close. This building b the Jain 
ternpk of Tcjpala at Mount Abu, dating from aboul 1230 
m pmportions, quality of idea, and maleriaL 
revemWing me Vimala tempk, already described, and creeled 
^ the adjacent siie exactly two himdred years previously. 
^ alike are Ihese two Join temples, the Vimala and the 
rejpaia, ihal it is commonly supposed the one was copied 
f™ the other, but tl is more probable that the Tcip^ 
illiislraies the natural cvorulion of the style, the few difTereoccs 
proving the really smaH extern the archJtecturat mode chan^ 
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during the course of the two centuries that separates the 
raisuig of the two buildings. Such difleienocs aie tiuinly 
tnaiters of detail, aimng which is the treatment of the ei^t 
d^er^t tyiies of pillais to be found in the later eitample. 
The shafts are in most instanoes circular in seetton and are 
ct^Iy diapered with mouldings and conventkinB] or geomc- 
triral ^itcim resembling reticulations. In many of these 
pillar designs the carver appears to have lost some of his 
hrst line spirit, yet something of the old vigour is discernible 
in ilw convoluted si nils holding them together, the eurves 
of which are strong and gracefut. As a whole however the 
Tcjpala temple has not the freshness of the earlier csample. 
nor does tt show such cieaiive energy, for the original ardour 
of the craftsmen was slowing down. There remains a sense 
of perfection in its workmanship, but h is mechanical per- 
feetjon, with an over-refinement and concentration on detail 
^plying the beginning of the decline. The high lime gf the 
Somnki sl>k! was 

A building art of such a virik chaiuirtcr as that which 
nounsnra Under the Solanki ruk, did not however confine 
iL^li solely (0 the production of Icnipks, and tbeie arc many 
ouwr strtictiires of a s^l-relfgious or civic character EJLtcuvid 
ai dinerent plac^ during this periods Among these are such 
emotions as kirii-iiambhas or tempk archwaySp monumentaJ 
gateways, tanks and sluk^ and or public 
wells. The fcirtf-sFum/ihei is a form of lorana^ usually an 
accompanimcnl to the temple design, slanduig at its outer 
entrance, but there were some for iJie ocremoniat of swinging 
the god [hindtjfa}^ fmm^ others the scales weie suspended for 
Wiping the ruler against gold for charity, and for %'arioiis 
similar ot^rvances^ Two of the Bnest esta tuples are at 
Vadnapr tn Gujarat both one time connected with a temple, 
out of which building not a vestige now remains. That 
which m^t have stood at the main entrance of tJic cdifioc 
at Rewah IS 1 ^ most complete and is; a typical speciinen 
oi Its fciiicL Of a total height of fo-rty feet it consists of iwo 
ma^jve and elaborated coliimns supporting a wide comicCp 
OMve which rises a voluted piedimctit containing ftgu^. 

J he pillar are designed with an upper story or attk, between 
wnich IS thrown an ornamental cusped arch, making the effect 
Of an archly more apparent. All the parts forming the 
fcirir-uamffha ore devised on the same pfindples as those 
^ployed in the temple design, with the spreading base, 
ngured sha^ bracket capitals, and tabmackd super* 
structure betng of much the same order^ but. if anything, 
even more ornate. There is a sense of stability in their 
expanding pedestals, and grace In their proportions, but as 
examples of '^riches spawned of riches,” their heaped-up 
sculptured effect is overwhelming. (Plate CJ, Fig- 2). 

^ monumental towers there is one exceptionally 
wll-^tgned ex^ple in a style related lo that of the Solanki 
pmod, and dating from the twfdfth century. This /eyo- 
i^famoha at Outor in Rajputana {the earlier of two such 
^ there Ls another in the same locality of the 
m wnlh century), was pmbably a "Pillar of Fame" set up 
vr^F^ ^ temple, which has now disappeared. (Plale 
At,Vi), A temple stai^ besides the tower but it is a four* 
i«mth icentury production^ evidently buUt on the site of the 
^igjnaJ adiw. The tower rises to some eighty feet in 
™gnt+ and 1 ^ in dght stories, the active priiKipl^ of this 
«« conception plainly showing that the craftsmen were 
py no meanA slaves to the temple-type, but could^ when 
required, create equally beautiful buil^np of another kind 

for amther purpose, its foiuidatton is a simple platform 
iTom which mount the spreading mouldings of the 


baserneni to support the most prominent feature, correspond¬ 
ing tite fmmhvofa or wail-space in the temple design 
a proii^in| sioiy coiKisting of labo^nadcs and niches 
contammg figuies. Abovts ibis the stories recede or expand 
m ™sunsd alicmation to rtnish in an open pillared ra^on 
with a pyramidal roof which forms the summit. Each noty 
is ^rictii^ with mouldings^ baJeonkd-windows^ turrets and 
olMr architectuial motifs, the whole presenimg an appearance 
of animated variety yet all in perfect unison, a subiJe blending 
of ihc quahlics of beauty and strength. 

Examples of the civic archiieciure of this period may be 
seen in certain city gales, sudi as tbc Rompola at Ghumli 
10 ^thmwar, and a complete series of four, each in the 
anaent towns of ihiruuwada and Dnbhoi in Gujanh The 
walls and rortl5caiions which adjoin these gates, although 
nuKh rumed, indicate that the whole corKeption of these 
fortilkd towns with their bastions, battlcmcnls {kwtiarasX 
couKT towers, covered ways, and ierrepleins was carried 
out m a Ihorou^ly practical but at the same time In an 
emcdtng!y artistic manner. It was on the gateways howevcT 
that the craftsman's art was mainly coticvnlraled, some of 
which are remarkably elaborate and even romantic pitj- 
ducUOM. These gates were all double stnictures, consisting 
of Ml inner and an outer cuiteun, the former being at 
angles to the line of entrance of the outer, leaving a small 
open coim between. In most insLoncci the mner gateway 
o^ has been preserved, Ln appearance an intricate and 
richly sculptured edifke, but the ^tem on whkb ihc^ portak 
were coustrij^ed was comparatively simple. It is cleat, 
tbQf were derived from a wooden proiotypc, as Umber is sdll 
actively enipri<^ in these parts to the present day. The 
archway Itsdf* although all of stone, is composed of hammer* 
beams, struts, and curved braces, in mu^ the same siyle 
and on the same principle jas the wooden ro^s were built 
in Gothic churches in the wisi. To attach this archway to 
the Side-walls, six substantial pilasters were built on each 
side of the gateway, in groups of threes^ with a wid^ space 
between each group in ortJer to aJtow the kaves of the door 
to open back on to the walls. Each of Lh^ pilosten sup¬ 
ported one of the bracketed archways, a sextuple arrange^ 
ment of one archway behind tbc other, thus affording an 
attractive suiface for sculpture, of which the tksigner took 
full adv^tage. Tt is the nature of the plastic omameutaiion 
which gives these gateways much of their chaTacter, as iba 
stone^jTver has not only elaborately moulded eadh con* 
structional member but in the spaces between the beams^ 
struts^ and braces he has introduced figures of muskians, 
dancers, cavaliers and olher fancifu] creatfons all treated 
in a very spirited manner, 

li is instructive to compare these gaiewaym with tho» 
produ^ by the subsequent rulers, the Moslems, as each 
type is thoroughly representative of the widely different 
ideals of each community. Contrasting with the funda¬ 
mentally militant, but. at ihe same time, arehiteclurally 
Satisfying fortress gates of the Muhaminedan period, these 
rare examples of the previous age have no so^ ag^essive 
qualitio, as ihcy ore evidenUy desigmed qiiiie as miMh for 
their acstheUc as for their protective properties^ Where 
the IsLamk gateways are ddmitely practiiat and arohitectural, 
those of the Hindus air just as debnllely imaginaijve and 
curative, a relatively peaceful and inviting ai^xroach to 
the city they so characteristically adorn:. 

At both the towns of Jbinjijwada and Dabhoi the ^te- 
ways appear to have been built origmaily in the twelflh 
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oetitury, but some alterations or iwiovatioiu may have taken 
place in the Ihirtccmh ocnfuiyp while iind^ the Mosleni 
fovemon pans of these were nsconstrucled, and their shapes 
dianged. Yet in spite of vidssjiudcs several of tbezn stUl 
retain much of their indigenous appearance signifyinf a time 
when the lintel was the accepted method of bndgijig a space^ 
and the arch was imiised beoiwe it was unknown. The 
hnest CAUnpIcs am (he four at l>abhoi, one being in the 
centre of each of the four walls of (he city, three of them 
being, of the type above described, while the Him or Diamond 
gate, the nmin imlranoe io the town, is a far more ainhitiom 
production and therefore in a class by itself. (Flaic CXltE). 
Thh gateway is thirty-seven feet thimi^, with a clear rosdwtiy 
twelve feel wide between its walls, and m large structure 
having several roooii for guards and custodiara in the wings. 
On each side of the actual gateway^ and within the thickness 
^tbe walls, a tesnpk b inserted^ the one towards ilw iwnh 
betng a filriy specious compartment in the fora of a Greek 
cross, and known as the Kalika Mala, as it was dedicated 
to the goddess Kali. On the extenor face of (his composition 
(he mitsofiry is severely plain, as thb was the outer wall 
but on the inner facw, within the city, there can have be^ few 
buildings cnofe omamen tally conceived. No regulated plan 
seems to have been follow^, nor symmetry contemplated, 
as ba>a altcimic with projections, balconies on voLuled 
struts hang from avaitable places, wtule windows and canopied 
niches are introduced wherever fancy dictated. In ihc plastic 
decoration which runs riot ovcf every one of the aixhi- 
tectitr^ features, all the motifs stored in the imagiiiiation 
of Che Indian artist have been released to add their share (o ihe 
(umuli of the dTect. As a picture of the spirit of the time, 
fundamentally religious, yet unrestrained any particular 
convendoni, the Hira Gate at Dabfaoi stands almost by itrelf. 

Water forms such an essential paf( of the religious and 
economic life of the Indian people that tanks, conduits. 
Sluices, and wtlh are conimon in all parts, but none of these 
have been more artisticaUy treated than in Gujarat. Even 
such miliiarian objects as the mict gates of the reservoirs 
became tn the hands of these craflsmen plying works of art, 
as shown by one of the sluices of the Khan Sarovar Tank 
at j^hilapattaiw, with its elegnnt vasc-andToliage pillars 


of the eleventh oentmy. It was however in a special type of 
public well dfeveloped In western India that the Salmt^ or 
stone rnajoiL, expr^sed himsdf most favounibly, for some of 
these mrvs have marked archiTeetunl character. The wav, 
or baoii, consists of a cylindrical dfaw-weh, one side of which 
is open down (o the water level, as it Is approached by flights 
□f steps descetidJng an inclined passage. Each Sight of steps 
leads 1)0 a stage or story, so that the passage becomes a 
series of narrow gillericSp one abov^ the other, ISfy this 
arrangemejil the pubhc obtained acms to tbe water without 
having to make use of the draw-welL Such a structural 
plan provided an esccellent opportunity for the Introduction 
of pillars and pdasters, and ^oups of thrae accordingly 
liiid a place in each bay. Moreover, (be cntranoe to the 
passage, and Its “ikyli^ts" above, together with the mouth 
of the draw-well itself, ir^vited omamemal treatment, and this 
took the fora of pavilions and kiosks of the pillared variety, 
the whole combination converting the both above and 
below ground into that true t«l of on artistic consdousness, 
an object of ulilily rcoiizied architecturally. A few instance 
of wffvj of the Hindu pmod survive, which show that (hb 
system of well^onstru^on matured at a comparatively earfy 
^le, that of the Rani Wav ai Anihilapattana, buflt about 
1050 A.pp^ being oiw of the largest and most sumptuous 
of its kind. Ulik of tt now rertmins except indirattons 
of Its s^rK oimJ sire but among its mins one pltlar still stands, 
which b a proof not only of the eleganoe of ita desigUp but b 
also an excellent cxoitipk of the Gujarati order of thb period, 
l^ss ela^nte but beiier preserved wutj of the early kind are 
the Vethiya near Mukhana in Kathiawar dating from the 
devcnih century, and another at Vayad in the old Baroda 
S^le built In the thirteenth century. That at Vayad is a 
cbaraeicristic design in four storks or galkrieSp all well 
^portioned but somewhat poTsimonlously treated as regards 
detail. The Hindu type of mw was however but a prelude to 
the kind of structure that developed m kler mediaeval times 
Mikr Moskm nUe, when besides functioning as a wellp or 
it became enlarged and elaborated into a range of 
tuwTground compartments and eolumned couris^, a cool 
and tefreshing retreat for the wayfarer from the heat and 
glare of the bazaars overhead. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE NORTHERN OR INDO-ARYAN STYLE 
THE TEMPLES OF THE DECCAN (lith lo IJtli cenimes) 


A VACATION of thfl: IndO'Aryan style was produced 
dunng the early mediaevaJ period io a tract of CDuntiy 
formini a portion of tbt Deccan. This tract com- 
pnm an cjtteruivc area of the middk-ThTSi of the peninsula, 
bein^ contained between the river Tapii on the north, 
and the upper branch of the Kistna on the south. It is 
a pan of India having notable architectural traditions as it 
includes within its limits the finest examples of the rock-cut 
mode, si^h as Ajaiua and EUora, which in themselves 
^ suf^ient to provide a grand sourpe for architect uraL 
tnspiratjon. This rock method of expression^ lo all intents 
and puiposes, was drawing to a dose towards the end of the 
tenth oentiuy, so that with the be^nning of the structural 
movement, now to be described a new era of archilectural 
development dawns. 

Situated as this region is between two other architect 
tural movenients of great powers its productions could not 
fail to be aJfected by the characteristics of their style. For 
on ^ one band it exlentlcd towards the north in the direction 
ofGujarat, where a very distinctive type of stmciure had 
heem evolved under the patronage of the Solanki dynasty^ 
while on the other, towards the south, it was within reach 
of the influence of the later Chalukyan mode, a numifesiatlon 
1 atchitecturc of even greater sigaLfleanoe. But 
olmou^ the Deocftni temples show evidences of the proxi- 
rmty of these two divergent developments^ none the Iks 
th^ also display cctiain notable features of an independent 
and original order entitimg them to separate treairacnt^^ 

One of the mosi prominent of the self-originated charac^ 
titles in the Deccani type of temple is observable in the 
dKign of the sikhura, which Is decidedly dlflencnt from that 
m any other region. Instead of the turrets or ^usringm 
wmg grouped around the lower pajt of this structure^ as in 
most examples, the Deccan sikhara has a pronounced vertii^ 

. carried up ^ch of its angles, taking the form of a 
spmc or quoin. This fcaiure extends from the lower 
comice right up to the finiaL and displays functiDnal qiiolities 
^ J'*^.*?rdcr, as it follows the main contours of the spire 
r vvVifTi"® ^ shape within its firm outline, (l^ates 
LaXXVII and CXI). Then the spaces between these quoins 
m nlled in with rows of small leproductioos of the sikhara 
iiselL each supported on a pedestal like an altar, the contrast 
*his stmngly marked repeating paTtetn with the more 
a«K3te diaper on the quoins producing an effect of some 
emphasis. The same pfincipk was employed in the forfnation 
or other portion of the temple scheme, as the pyramidal 
™r of the mandapa is competed of dimmiihing rows of 
numatuie multiples of itself, so that this slngularfy artistic 
system is the keynote of the composition as a whole. 

^ certain on^nality is also ootkeable in the plans of 
temples, as in Ihe larger examples they are laid out on 
a diagonal arrangement, and there is also a marked dabora- 


tion in the shape of the waifs. A frature of the icmpk plana 
in several regions aiis the projections and recesses of the wall 
surfaces, which as they mpuni upwards^ catch the light or 
reLain the shade, adding an unusuaJ vitality to the chWacter 
of the d^tional efleci. TTiis method was f::arHcd lo its 
extreme limit in the Deocani tcmplos so that few structures 
are more varied or have greater vivacity of appearance than 
the fluted examples of Ibis large group. In more than one 
ijistance this treatment has been cairied almost to excess, 
as in the rase of the tcrapk of Jagadambadevi at Kokamlhiui, 
where the exterior is so rtiggicdly patterned as to resemble 
a form of eroded radt. Fully aware of the effect of this 
vertical tendency In hrs scheme and to counteract any undue 
upward trend the designer threw across the entire compo¬ 
sition a clw series of horizontal passages, chiefly in the form 
of imuldlngs, the two systems combined comprising the 
ardiit^ural make-up of hs conception. Many of Ihese 
mouldings are of a spKial varkiy, having a kind of knife- 
edged Section, and named kanL The kani moulding runs 
throughout many of the examples, like a theme, obvrvable 
not only on the wall surfaces, hat it is particularly nolio^hle 
in the design of the ptilats, someEimes giving the building a 
sharp linear eflect distincUve of the productions of this 
region. 

The pillars, also of the Desccani style, are of an original 
order, as apart from frequent use of the kmi moulding^ 
they have other decisive features. No struts or detacht^ 
brackets are used in the capitals, but above the uppermost 
moulding is a support in the shape of a scroll or volute, 
almost Eonk in its graceful curvK. The vase and foliage 
motif is conspicuous by its abscfioe, an inadequate attempt 
to reproduce it however being occasionally discernible. 
nAithougb the greater part of the pillar shaft is rkhly moulded^ 
the lower third is usually a severely plain square prism* 
a ODfitrast almost too pronounced to be pkasing. Yet 
Uiis was not aJw3>^ the praetke, as in some of the larger 
tempks the lower part of the pillar was so profusely KUlp- 
tUETO with flgiuK as to form a kind of shnne. To produce 
the fine mouldings on the pillars^ these were tunm on a 
large and somewhat crude type of Lathe, a ledmaxU process 
freely employed by the Cltaluk^ crafUmen, from whom 
it was no doubt drived, and which enabied the sharp knife^ 
edged section (koni) to be readily obtained. A pillared 
treatment was introduced into the jambs of the shrine door* 
ways in the form of on attached pillar, or nook-shaft, evidently 
suggested by the pilasters on some of the rock-cut shrines 
of the previous period. That the rock-cut tradition of this 
region still lingered is Shown tn a striking manner by the 
design of one of these stmctutal ternpics of the eleventh 
century. As an example of the living influence of the power¬ 
ful ro^-ent phase, it Bilsane there b a Semple (No, 5] the 
plan of which, with its porlici:i, pdlared ball, s&im of cdli 
on either side the ccIla with vestibule, is in the arrange¬ 
ment of these compaitments, almost an exact counterpart 
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of ■ Mahaysm Buddhist monastery ckcavated out of the 
rock in the seventh oenluiy A.D, 

Even the larpeit of these Deccani temples is of very 
modern ic siie, that at Sinnar cite of the most spacious, 
bang turely eighty feet in its entire lengih: but these limited 
dimenstotis wen occasioned, to some extent, by the manner 
of their construction. The proportions of the building weft 
determined by a unit, this unit being the height of the mono¬ 
lithic shaft of the pitlar in the interior, which, in its turn, 
depended on the greatest length of stone it was economically 
pDssibe to extract from the quarry. As all parts of the 
lemple were proportioi»d strioly according to rule, eaeli 
member being in fixed ratio (o all the othen, the pillar shaft 
served u a standard for the purpose of measurement, and 
the entire composition was therefore execulcd to that tnilf. 
In view also of the rdaiively large extent of the lenitory 
concerned, the temples of this type are not nunwrous. Of 
all kinds there are less than fifty, only ten of which niv of 
real significance. From this semion ft is however possible 
to illuslraie each phase of its developmeni, extending over 
a period of three cenlunes. 


nth century .. Temple of Ambarnatha, Thaiu 
Dhtrict. Triple-shrined temple at 
Baivane. and temple of Mahei- 
wara. both in Khandesh. 

12th<nntuiy . . Oondeswini Temple at Sinnar, and 
the Mahadeva Temple at Jhogda, 
both Nasik Dhtrki, Temple of 
Lakshinj-Naiayan at l^gaon, 
Ahmedragar Oritiict 

IJth century Temple of Naganatha at Aundh. 
Andhra Prad^. 


Ilthmntury '* Hcmailpanti type. Temple of 
Daitya-Sundana at Lonar; Vishnu 
Temple al Satgaon : Temple at 
Mahkar, all in the Deccan. 


Probably the finest of ihe whole group, and aho one of 
nrliest of fit kind h the temple of Ambanwtha in 
the Thana Disirkt of Ihe Bombay State. (Plate CXI 
Fig. 1). Although not situated strictly withia the 
of the Oecenn, it b quite clearly of the same style ns the 
l^ptes which developed there. Moreover, it provides a 
fixed date from which this group as a whole may be consi¬ 
dered, as it beats an inscription equivalent to A.O lOGO 
In a delightfui situation by the side of a long deep pooL 
Hus temple, when complete, was a model of rich perfecii^ 
lyptcal of the style when the orchiloct had been ghtn a free 
hand and unlimited time. For there are few buildings of 
the Indo-Aryan order, which dMay more refined arehi- 
^uial perception combined at the same time with iniricale 
decoration lavishly hut tastefully applied. To the western 
W t^plined to the pnndple of onumental 
being iMlan^ by plain spaces, such a tumult of sculptured 
forms dairibuled over every surface of the structure, the 
piling of oroament upon ornament apparently derytiui ajl 
ite accepted conventions of the buiUtng art, is bewildc^ 
But a study of this tonpic Kveab the fact that, alihourt the 
plastic embtHishment may lack lestnint and impries oea- 
sronal formlessness, Ihe architechiml and functionat treat¬ 
ment of the structure as a whole, b reasoned and logica! 


in the first place, the designer's principal aim was 
dwriy variety of effect, and he Iherefoiu began by aligning 
(he two essential parts of the temple diagonally astride the 
axial line, joining them at their Inner angl^ This produced 
M attractive plan measuring 90 feet long by 75 feet in width, 
Thw he broke up the sides of Uiis conception by a cicsee 
setio of vmical projections and recesses, in some respects 
oorrespouding to buttresses, but without their structural 
purpose. For ibe intention of these npri^t passages was 
twnly decorative, the object being by this system to eUborate 
the chiaroscuro, to mullif^y the shadows and lights and thus 
attain animation and movetncnt. The rEmaiiUng archi¬ 
tectural treatment of the building, compristrtg the horizontal 
moulding of the kofii or knife-edged type, the quoins of the 
sikhara, and the multiphcaiion to a imaJler scale of the 
archilerturtl features lo make up the pallem of the siruciuii!, 
wete all applied aocording to the system already described. 


ujr infcc aaerways, one on eacii 
Of the free an^es of the assembly hall, and the interior 
coiMtsu of a single compartinent. with attached pillars at 
each of Its eight angl« uid a group of four forming the 
square ™ve in the centre. There is a considerable amouni 
, Mrving in (he ceiling panels and shallow domes 

of Hits interior, but it was on the pillars of the main bail 
ttat Uk sculptor was most prodi^J with hU art, as, from 
base to opital, these are Intricately carved with both con- 
^ti^l desigiu and figuro subjects. The most highly 
mwM are the four detached columns in the nave, each of 
which on aceoimt of its wealth of imagery, of in niches 
Md figuies m fncies. ceases to be a structural element and 
becomes a complete wbeoiaide or alior in itself, (Plate 
Corraponding to these central pHlars arc those 
attached to the angles of the hall, each being treated in 
the same decorative manner, hut in a slightly simpler 
iOTeme, the whole efiect, although superlatively ornate, 
bci^g very carefully thought out. Throughout Ihe doira 
and e^tion of those ptllan them is rauch that recaUs the 
style ^ those tn Gujarat, such as the marble coluitina in the 
vinuia tempte at Abu, yet (here is a certain individuality 
Of treaimem that mdkates that Dcccani produclions wne 
“ort. hut obviously influenced by the power of 
the widely spread Solanki movement, 


(hTt P*™. as il is in Khandesh. is 

ftw ,^*^***y^ then is a group of nine temples, 

^ ei^iou of which may have extended over a period of 
one hunc^ and fifty years. Of these a irinle-^rined 
stn^ure (No, I) is of much the same design as ihai at 
^nnutha and no doubt of approximalely the same date, 
fM ‘‘ sixty-five feet Jong by fifty 

nioderate proportions it is a 
btt^ng of considerable beauty, while among its many 

B a mart striking pro! 

of this doorway are the usual erouns 

r characterises the shrines of 
whkhif; support a prominent comice over 

wnten ts a range of miOinrure tabernacles and other similar 

33SS“^,ri!!L5“ ■lianK .2i .S!? 

withfn this schffiH! are patterned 

foliage wh^ 

=7 ingenuity conodvi!. Of the other 

may have been buth fifty years later, at the beginnifig of the 
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twclfili ccntiny« while No. 4 is notable becatise in tbc plan 
of its shrint cKlcnotp the star-shaped pdndple appears, 
allying it with the ChaLul^yan temples cF Mysore. To 
complete this instnictiye group i$ temple No. 5 alteddy 
refciTed to as being, in its lay out, almost an e: 9 tact copy of 
a type of rock-cut vihara at Ajanta and Ellora, both these 
Tnonumenta] developments of rock-ardiit^ure being barely 
fifty miles distant. 

Representing the style at its next stage, during the finl 
half of the twelfth century, is oite of the most complete and 
best preserved buildings of the Deccan scries, the Gonde^ 
swaia temple at Siimar, in the Nasik district. {Plate CXV, 
Fig. 1 ). An example of the panehiyafana cLass^ as the temple 
is surrounded by four small supplefoerLtary shfines, the 
whole (^neeption stands on a moulded and stepp^ platform 
measuring 125 feet by 95 feet. With a Nandi pavilion facing 
the eastern main entrance, the group of structures fomung 
the entire composiUon h symmetrically dtspiosed on this 
cleysted space in a vety competent manner. The main 
building occupying the centre of the platform k d^ntly 
proportioned, its two parts, the sabha-mandapa with the 
vimana behind rising above it, although obviously separate 
compartments^ are blended tuto on architectural uniLy by 
the same cornice being <3JTjed round the whole structure, 
thus binding them together. Vet the diherence in the iwu 
portiom of Ihe coiioeption is emphasised by the treatment 
of their roofs, both being composed of nuniatuRS models 
of fhemsclves, those in the sabha-mandapa being short 
flat shapes charactcdstic of that structure, while on the 
vimana they ane the lallcr forms of the sikhara. The ex¬ 
treme dimensions of this building measure 7S f«t in length 
and fi7 feet m breadth, and tbc inside of the pdlared hall 
» only 21 feel square, bul the three outstanding columned 
porbeos by which it is entered add not a little to its size, 
grace, and dignified appearance. Although the general 
proportions of this temple are as good as any of its dass, 
on the other hand there is a falling off in the quality of the 
^Ipiure adorning its walls which seems to Indicate that a 
decline in the style wa$ beginning at this dale. 

In addition lo the Gomdeswam temple, Sinnar contains 
ihe remains of another temple, which, because it is of a 
different tradition and date, is of unusual interest. This 
ajhe temple of Acsvaia, a buildLag in the Qialutyan style, 
tiw most northerly example of the mode usually associated 
^th the country of Mysore. Yet, probably owing to its 
«<^ted situation, it has assimilated certain features of the 
indo-Aryan development of the Deccan, such as the atlan- 
wan fig^ires, or kkhaka bracket above the capitals^ a motif 
unknown to the Chaluky an buifdcn. Moreover* it appears 

^ Proceeding of the Royal Asiatic Sod^ of Bengal^ Calcutta^ 


to have been built as early as the eleventh century, and Is 
therefore anterior to the Gondeswara temple, iudicatmg 
that it was in existence vidiile that temple was being oonslrtic- 
ted, but clearly without in any way influencing zis xionhem 
arehitcctural character* The iitference ts that, although 
buildings in the Chalukyan manner were producxd over a 
wide Hira, th^ had no marked effect on the indigenous 
regional manifestation, both types evolving independently^ 

The eoiuse of the style b earned a step further by 
several temples buHt probably after the middle of the twelfth 
century, of which one of a group of five near the village of 
Pedgaon in the Ahincdnagar ll^trict is a typical example. 
This is the tempk of Lakshmi-Nacayan, a small structure 
m^uring only 54 feet by 35 feet but so findy proportioned 
and profusely sculptured os to present a perfect but rmnia^ 
lure model of its doss. A natkxable departure in the aichl- 
teclural character of this building is in the treaiinent of the 
pillanp whkh indude in their design the vase and foliage 
dementi a motil not found in the previous examples of these 
pam, but evidently imported from Gujarat. Another 
ongtnal expedkiit is in the walls of the pillared hall, as 
these are composed of square panels oomainliig pertbnited 
patterns thus admitting more light and air into this com^ 
partment than In the older lempteSH This system npprers 
m have been derived from the Chalukyan style as it prevailed 
towards the south, where highly d«^ralcd and intrkalely 
perforated screen walls are cbaincteristk. 

During the laiier half of the thirteenth century, and 
also extending Into the early fourteenth century a consi¬ 
derable number of temples were buili, which are referred to 
all over the Decwi as In the Hemadpanti style, their pro¬ 
duction being ascribed to a great patron of lemi^ arehitocture 
of the name of Hemadixmt. ^ This semi-Stgendary peisotiage 
has been identified as most probably a famous prime minister 
of Ramchandradeva, the last of the Devagiri rajas, who 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1272. A high and intuenUal 
of&iak Hemadpant had a passion for temple buildiitg, and 
appears to have been responsible for the erection of rnany 
rdigious edifices within this region. The templt^ ckssignated 
as Hemadpanti are distingubl^ by their heavy proportions 
and bald and uninteresting ardiilectural treatment, audp 
what is particularly uotioeable. the scarcity of figure sculpture 
on their exteriors. Common though the temples of this 
type are id the Deocaoi they are unktspirini conceptions. 
apr^ienHy illustrating the buildjrig art of these parts when 
the real spirit had gone out of it, under the tKnioous shadow 
■of the impending Islamic dominaUou. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE NORTHERN OR INDO-ARYAN STYLE— 

THE TEMPLES AT GWALtOR (Iltb century) AND 8R1NOABAN (I6lh century) 


1 ”tHE bj^ldings within the Fort at Gwalior, m 

■ whole dirfer little in their architectural Jtyle from 
those of the surrounding country, although as they 
form a imall series by themselves, they invite separate 
desrmptiott. On the other hatKl the other group inelud^ 
ui Uiu diapier, that at Brindaban mar Moltra, a hundred 
Rules to the north and built several centuries later, consisu 
of several temples of a spMially loeolired order. Of the 
earlier stfics, those at Gwahor, there are some eleven stmC''- 
turn of a religioui character within the perimeter of this 
rodt-t»und fortress, five of which take the form of temples. 
Out of the five, three only are of importance, while their 
arctiiteclural compositiott is such as to give them consi* 
derable significance. Aocording to an inscription the largest 
• greater Sos Bahu was finished 

'5 A-P- •*'<* the other two canrtol be far removed from 
this In date, so that all may be regarded as lepFesenlative 
of the style m these parts towards the end of the eleventh 
century, or shortly after. 

If any one of this small series is earlier than the others 
it 13 ihat desigiuted the Tdi-ka-Mandir. or Oilman's temple, 
a name for whi^ ihere is no convincing expiation a tall 
commndmg structure eigbly feet in height, and of a dis¬ 
tinctly unusual appearance. (Pbte CXVI, Fig. 2), Ta its 
concepiion this building is rather more of a shrine than a 
temple, as it coibbls of a sanctuary only, comprising a tower 
together with a substantial porch and doorway leading to 
an mienor cella * there is attached to it no assembly hall 
Or tnaridap^ and none of those piUaied pavilions which 
ordm^ly formed part of the fully developed temple stnie- 
tore, MojTover it is also exceptional in that no parts of its 
“Wl*'** externally being an oblong, 

^ r . •? Chamber, whkb h 

nS, 15 fc^, as well m the passage connecting this with 
the doorway. Naturally the fonnation of the ground plan 
condiuons the elevation, which apart from its conliguration 
IS also from base to lumnut Irealed in a decidedly diffeieot 
from any other sanctuaries in the Tndd-Aryan style 
The ^t marked departuir froin the orthodox design of the 
lonple tower is tn the composition of the summil or roof 
Owing to the oblong fontiaiion being continued ihrou^out 
itt height, the upper part of the building is also oblong in 
tlu^, and if is dear therefore that it could not be finished 
off by meaiis of the usual pyramidal constrwtiou. But it 
wns evidently nevw the intention of the designers (o complete 
in It this fashion, for they pmceeded-to give it a superstruc- 
^ snoilar to vaulted roof of a Buddhist chaityn hnU. 
To mpbasta this Buddhist character there is a form of sun- 
at end. a keeled ridge with finiak, and pillared 
arradtt denv^ frena the rock-cut colonnade system along 
^ of itt longitudinal sides. The porch continues ibe 
Idea, as it is carriM up almost to ihe height of the roof and 
appears also to have tciminated in n cluitya arch gable. 

ieni Brahman- 

real sanctuary, for probably the only other example in the 


I^o-Aiyan style with a sikhara of this order, a reHc of 
their disianI Buddhist heritage, is the Vsital Dcul at Bhuba- 
ncswflrt 11 Siva of Ihe Orbsan group and erected a 

tentuiy Mriler. Both these temples, although separated 
by half the wtolh of the entire subcontinent, are nolable 
iliustratioits of the manner in which cerlain thoughi-formt. 
wived durtitg a much earlier movement and based on 
dmerent ideab,^ emerged after a Jong interval to be incor¬ 
porated in thcir stnictutat compotiiion. 

More orthodox in style than the preoediiu, nre the two 
reriramtng temples of ihe series in Gwalior Fort, both 
desigmted Soh^tt, litemlly the “mother-in-law and 
d^ghter-iri-lBw, the origin of which nomenclature is also 
«?***'*'ti much the same aichitecturat mode, 

the smaller of tte two, although an elegant little building, 
in wrnparirori with the large example, of which it is a reduced 
ana simpli^ copy, is relatively unimportant. For, apart 
rrom considerations of style and structure the large Sas-Bahu 
. ? * ”“** informative production, its composition 

and tiraiment generally adding not a little to our knowledge 
m arehilKtural develoimieiit at this period. (Plaie CXVIl) 

i? '““.yea” ‘tw eleventh cemuiy] 
al^ou^ sul) a graiid pile, this temple is but a porUon of 
the ongm^ conception, as only the main hall or nundana 
^nains, Uw vunana with its sikhara which was probably 
1 “I “'»>• disappeared. On plan Ibe building 

e in tte form of a cross, the attire length being 100 feeu 
the width a^ the tiamepis 03 feet, while oZ height of 
the great hall was onginally about flO feet. 

As only the great hall is now the pan in existence, it is 
froni this structure alone that the aichilectural style of the 
Sas^u be judg^, but it is quite suffidenl for the 
puipore. Externally this iziaha-mandapa or assembly hull 
is m three stories, which take the form of open galkm or 
lo gpas su^utuling the building on all sides. Each storv 
t^efhurf^ a massive architrave, with the spaces between 
by pillars and pners. the effect of the fecnfcs being 
rtat^ large open arcades. The roof n partly demolish^ 
^ diminishing tiers of onuunental 

Pyraniidal or domical foma- 
vigorous appear- 

^1^ *nf^ ^ underlying 

tnto a told combination of contrasting planes. These 

“lunms alternaliug at regulated 
intervals wtth openings, have been so devised as to produce 
conelatioo of solids and voids, of pasL^S^ 
exrerioT^ftw*'kfrw^'*^**** shadows, which make the 

!!L“'SiS?5l!,SS* 

buildmg m m three stones, but this docs mt appl^ to the 
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interior which is oiie larfc ccntml chamber, eociained within 
the ninets of open galleries fanning the outside facades, 
in other words it consists of one tnU compartmcni only, 
around which project the loggias^ one above the other^ 
which comprise the triple storks of its external clevafion. 
The central halh howe^r, which cormpondi in some 
respects to the " crossingof a Gothic church as it is where 
the nave and transepts meetp was over thirty feet In diameter^ 
a wide space to be bridged liy the only method then -mployed 
by the Indian masons, nndp moreover, above this it was 
necessary to iuppoxt the solid stone poin^ of the roof. 
The problem was solved by inlroducing into the interior 
four massive piers^ and on these lar^ but shapely supports 
the superincumbent masonry was imposed. But such an 
CJcpedient naturally destroys any effect of open spaces, and 
makes the interior somewhat congested. 

From the d^ign of this temple it is possible to under¬ 
stand the oonstnictionat principles adopt^ by the builders 
in other lai^ temples of this class, as for instance the Rudm 
Mala at SiddhapuTp that fragment of a onc-thne immense 
struclure in GujaraL it reveals to us how these temples 
in several stories were produced without arches or other 
scicntiffc methods, but solely by means of iJw pillar and the 
beam, a system which had limitations as the interiors of these 
buildings plainly demonstrate. For they could have no 
large halls uninicmiptcd by pillais, no spadous covered 
courts In ihrir interna] airaugements r their plans were 
restricted by the length of the stone lintel that could safely 
carry the required loads, and that this was occasionally 
mk^culated k showo by the cracked beams in a number 
of temples, including the Sas-Bahu now de^bed. But 
there is something more to be learned from this example at 
Gwalior, not connected wilh temple conslmctioo, but ^th 
that of some of the mosques which began lo be built a liftk 
later. Ii was on the principle of the Sas-Bahu interior that 
those pillared naves forming the central feature of the TsLamic 
rayer halls at Ahmcdabad and Champaner were evolved, 
ut with more grace, more space, and nvore refinement than 
that ever produced in the assembly hfiJls of the tempks. 
Yet it was from these tipple mandapos that the mosque 
buildieTs developed those noble central spaces suixounded 
by pillars and carried up in stages to the vaulted roof, a 
conception of rare beauty and one yfhidi g^ves Its prevailing 
chameter to ibe rmsjidi of Gqjarat. 

Passing now to the series of Brahmankal buildings at 
Brindahan of a much later date, this towo, although small 
in itself, figures very large in (he minds of many on account 
of its association with Krishna, as it was the scene of some 
of this popular god's most notable exploits. Here is i 
poup of five templ^ all built of fed sandstone, and in a 
style of aichiiecture different frem any others of their kind ; 
these temples are (1> Gobind Devi, (2> fUdha Ballabh, 
(3) Gopi Naih, <4) Jugal Kishore. and <5) Madan Mohan. 
The mode adopted In their design is a purely local develop¬ 
ment, confined solely to Ermdabsn, and was the outcome 
of an exerptiona] concurrence of circiimstaiices. In the 
first place these tcmplca are Telathiely late in date, os (hey 
wwe all produced towards the end of the sixteenth century 
or the beginnitig of the seventeenth, a period corresponding 
approximately lo that covered hy the reign of the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar <1556-1605). By this time the lalamk style 
of architecture introduced and fostered by the Muhammedon 
rulers, had obtained a firm bold, aJthougih hitherto confined 
entirely to the buildings belonging to that creed. Owing 
however lo the Great Mogul^s notable toteatkm* the 


m 

temples at Briadaban wrre allowed to be erecied fn the heart 
of hts dommions^ being in most instances built to the order 
of ocrEaia Hindu princes who had allied ihemselves to the 
Mughal power. The reason for the selection of this site 
is explained by the fact that just previously there had been 
a widespread revival of the Krishna calt^ brought about 
1^ the preaching of the famous Vaishnava reformer, 
Chatanya (1406^1534). 

The largest and most important of the temples at 
Brindaban is that of Gobind Devi, built in I590» now a 
truncated composition, as iis sanctuary was compkncly 
destroyed during the reign of AurengHibe. {Plate CXV, 
Fig. 2h What remains therefore is the assembly hall or 
mafm-^mandapa which takes the shape of a spadoiM cruci¬ 
form structure, with the eastern arm convened into an 
extemponuy sanctuary in place of the one which originalLy 
ex leaded out of this and has disappeared. The present 
building differs but little in the pioporlions of iu plan from 
a Greek «oss, as its arms from east to west measure 177 feel 
and it is 105 feet in breadth ; when the sanctuary exiaicd 
the whole composition may have been as much as 175 feet 
in length. Externally ihc principles on which this temple 
has been designed are not disaimilar from those of other 
large temples in the Indo-Aryan atyk, w for example the 
SaS'Bahu at Gwalior described above, its elevation being 
formed of several stories containing open arcades- But 
the manner in which this traditional arnmgement has been 
treated, shows that during the intervening period the builders 
had acquired an entirely new orientation in tik ^Id of 
temple architecture. The Gobind Devi temple signifies, as 
comprehensively as any building could do* the change that 
had taken place in the comtituflon of this part of the uuntry, 
owing lo the conditions brought about by the Islamic domi- 
itation, a chajigc, in the ose of the building art, froni the 
aesthetically naiui^ to the ordered conventjona], from archi¬ 
tecture produced largely by rule of thumb, to that resulting 
frtMi the application of certain well-defin^ structural 
principles. One noticeable fact in this lempk is the alrtioit 
entire absence of figure-carving, a dreum^noe not im¬ 
probably due to the Islamic usage prohibiting any display 
of imagery, and communicated to the guilds of ptisans by 
the Emperor Akbar, ahhough that monarch himself was 
no bigot in this rtspecl. The comeqiicnoc of these varioo 
inHuences is that whik the Gobind Devi temple is an ar^^ 
tectural composition of no little formal beauty, consisting 
B5 a does of a combination of baleotiks and l(W^- 
bracketed archway and moulded buttrases* wade caves 
and ornamental parapets, all carefully disposed so as to be 
m perfect accord with one arKJther* there is at the same time 
an almost complete absence of that quality of humanism* 
together with a deficiericy In that supreme sptritual content 
which one has kam^ed to expect incorporated in the dcsi^ 
of all Hindu temples of the more orthodox type. In this 
butiding more than in any other we see the effect of the 
imposition of Islamic ideals on those of the Hindus, perpe¬ 
tuated in stone. Even more pronounced is the ouicotne 
of this impact on the stnxrtiuail tr^bnent of the interior* 
which excepi for the fact that the entile conception appears 
to be an anomaly* k a fine archllectufal i^ort of great 
mandapa, instead of being the low curved ceiling isual in 
the tempk design wnsisis of a high vaulted dome fonned 
of intersecting pointed aidtes* in its stmctural procedure 
not unlike wl^t is known as the four-part pointed vaulting 
of the Gothic styk. This system of roofing m the temple 
h an illustration of the ififiuenoe of the contemporary cons- 
Iruction of the Mughob being copkd and adaplkl from tbat 
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jM^in icvBiBj of Uw n^ga of this period.« for instsnce 
*he Jajni Miisjid (c. 1580) ftt Fatehpur Silcii 
the Slate eapitil of the Emperor Alt bar. {Male CXV^ig, ij’ 

_die mujuBing tcmpfa, that of Jugal Ktshore jj the 

octagonal in plan, is 

h!!n **,*2f^ * nclanguJar assembly 

Although esietmally |J« 
WJicliia^ a an octagon of 35 feet tn diameter, the alia in 

f f«l,side. The interior of 

^ L “ ■ sfluate of dimensions diBering 

of l*Jf «lla. leaving ihereToFe a gr^ 
’S* wound both comparunenls. In the 

within tbs mass of masonry small 
introduced, as sndt as iw^ 
i™^. Around die main eastern entrance there is a consi¬ 
derable amotuit of carvmg which has a noUccabJe Islamic 
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l^our But the most dJatiiKtive portions of several of 
tft^ Bnndaban temples am the sifcharas which in style 
^d shape are ^que. as they bear little or no msemblance 
to other kind of (ndiun temple spine. They rise from 
w ort^i^ plan and taper into a tnlt conical tower filial 
or Madu Mohan bang os much as sisty-five feet in heiahl) 
With a hrMd band of mouldings outlining each angle. At 
intervals throughout their height am similar bands of mould- 
top placed tttoversely, so that the surface effect is that 
fiL^L^T diminishing rectangular panels. Overhanging 
the whole at the apes is a ponderous finial, or afnajiVa, a 
ml circurar outer cd^ omajnentrd with a bortfer 

The attempt by 
something 

Thut as a work of art this fonS 
or stkhara has not much to commend it. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 


TEMPLES WITH CABLED DR MULTIPLE ROOFS 


V S in ihc case of motiL dviLzations^ Lhe arts of India 
have evolved by means of a sequence of moverraEots, 
one superseding ihc otherp so ihnt a cross-section 
of the Vkiiole v^'diild pre^nl a series of stmlo not unlike that 
of a geological format ion. In Lhc course of development 
most of th^ art straia have become obliicmied by subse¬ 
quent " depc^ils/' but on the other hand in several tnslances 
thc^ movcmcnis have been SO pcrsisiertt lhat portions are 
still visible^ like an outcrop, as proof ol their one-iime 
prevalence. Such is a certain type of roof structure of a 
very distincliV'e character, which reveals itscir in a variety 
of fomis, and tn wicksly difTcrent pam of the sub^nttrtenl. 
This roof i$ of the gabled or multiple order and appears to 
be a survival of n wooden type, whkh was apparently not 
uncommon in India to words the beginning of the Christian 
era. There arc various refereiKCs by Chinese pilgrims to 
lowers and shrines several Stories hi^ which those fidven* 
lurous imvellers saw while in Buddhist India, ajKl of whi^ 
they brought iMck small copies for reproduction to the 
original scale in iheir own country. Ii is not unlikely 
therefore that, as with the distinciive Indian tar^rna pteway, 
which became the piu-hi of China, so from these muhiple 
roofed structures of Buddhist India was derived the rnany 
storied pagoda of the Far East. 

That a form of roof comtructed on the laminated or 
dinktr-buzh " system of overlapping planks and possibly 
in tiers, was employed in early Indian building sceins faiiiy 
dear; for somelhing of the kind, reproduced in stone^ appcsirs 
in lhc roofs and sikharas of the tempka in lhe Indo-Aryan 
style, specially noticcabk in those of Orissa. Rathas, or 
temple cars^ in parts of the country are still faahioned oJP 
timber in this manner, each horizontal section taking the 
form of a wooden frame, with blocks Hited between to keep 
each ]a>%r apart, as U still simulated in stone in the temp^ 
roof. (Plate CXVITI, Fig. 6). In the architecture of 
certain parts of the Himalayas, as for iiistancc in the coun¬ 
tries of Nepal and Kashmir, leniiniscences of Uk gabled 
and multiple lype of stmciure still prevail, reprodiifoed in 
wood, metal, tiles and stone. But it is significuit that 
a somewhat similar manifestatiDn of this Himalayan style of 
budding also occurs in two distant and relatively remote 
localities in the south and west of the Indian peninsula. 
One of these developments is found in ILathiawar and repeatf 
certain characteristics of the Kashmir [ype« while the other, 
which is as for south as in Malutmr, appertains more to the 
Nepal style. 

The temples which upp«r to have an aifinity lo those 
of Ka^mir, were product in Kothiawar by an immigrani 
tribe known as Mers,* during the Last half of the first millen¬ 
nium, and therefore contemporary with the Kashjnrr 
examples. Both the Mer and Kashmir temples arc square 
in plan, with a central sanctuary, but the principal parallel- 
jsm is in the formation of the roofs. In each type these 
are pyramidal in shape, and rise up into two tien, the upper 
overhanging the lower, rather in the manner of the siories 
of a Chinese pag]Oda. Added to ibis in the Met design. 


although the temples are Brahmanicah iliere are Buddhist 
chaltya arches in the form of dormer-windows projecting 
from the sloping portion, but these, in the Kashmir sfructmt, 
are in the shape of pediments and trefoil arches. It is not 
therefore so much a resembliUKe In the actual elements 
making up these iwo types of temple formation Lhat ts 
remarkable^ but it is in the principles underlying their cons¬ 
truction that there is observable a distinct sirniiarity of 
motive. (Plale CXVHI, Fig. 7 and. 8). In view of their 
wide geographical separation, any direct contact between 
the two countries is improbabk ; what is more tikely is that 
some mutual pattern of ibought-mould evolved, which 
accounts for ihb apppxtmatjon of forms, ralbcr than any 
interchange of technical experience. 

The temples In Kathiawar of this type we at Gop, 
Kadvar, and Bilesvara, white something of the same character 
may be seen in a temple at Visavada, and in the temple of 
Surya at Sutrapada. All arc relatively small in sizic, mea- 
suriitg on an avemge forty feet across, while the period of 
their production appears to have been from the ^th to the 
eighth Or ninth centuries. The temple at Gop is certainly 
the oldest, as it is presumed lo be not later than the sixtii 
oeatuiy, and no doubt Introduced (he styk into these parts. 
(Plate CXVIII, Fig 8). It is considerably ruined, but it is 
not difficult to rocoiuEtruct its arrangermcfits from the later 
but better preserved example at Btlesvara. On plan these 
structures consisted of a square central shrine; ciKlosed 
within a square covered court, the larger sire of the latter 
producing a Epaeious miite oil rounds This aiste was fiat-^ 
roofed, and out of its centre rose a pyramidal structure 
covering the shrine and its oella. The chief claim of this 
type of temple to any tn^loctural merit lies in the treatment 
of this pyramidal superstructure, which^ particularly in the 
example at Gop, is a well shap^ and convincing piece of 
workn In this InstarKe the central feature rises well above 
the roof of the aistesn standing up high enough lo be cnikd 
a tower, and its pyramidal portion is In two tiers of square 
section surmounl^ by a substantial ftniaL or amafasila^ 
whkh is cLrculir in plan. On each side of the lower tier 
are two diaitya-donners/* while the upper tier has only 
one, and It is the posiciqn, prO|:mnions, and g^ieral desi^ 
of these ornamental arched piojeclions that give ihis buil¬ 
ding much of Its choracterH In the recess, or niche of each 
of these chaltya motifs, a figure or mlnialure allar is en¬ 
shrined, in one on the wEslem side a staiuctie of Ganesti is 
still identihable. but the conoeption as a whole has a distinctly 
Buddhistte derivation. As tlUs t^j^ of temple progrw^ 
it began to lose ils apparently exotk nature^ and to conform 
more to the indigenous Indo-Aiyait slyte, olthoii^ there is 
still much of the "" vihora " inJlttenoe in that at Bilesvara^ 
perhaps of the cighlh century. Later, the shrines at Visvada, 
^ the Surya lempkal Sutrap^a, show how it was becom¬ 
ing merged into the conventional form of BrahmanciaJ 
temple design, rmally, before the end of the first millen^ 
nium, it has disappeared and seemingiy has contribute 
aolbiog to the styk of building which followed. 


t Anchocoloitea] Survey of indio, VoL XLV, Imperial Serica, Sn/ttusnoitu by H- Cousent. 
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Tlw oiher group of lempln, recalling the style that 
appertains to the corat^ of Nepal it itili more distant from 
tlte Himalayas, as ii is situated in the coasi^ resion of 
MjUabar, Of these examples decidedly the most remarltabte 
tt located m the small seaport of Beypora, south of Calicut. 
Here » an aocient Siva lempte, the Mahatkva Kovil, which 
In both design and construction appears to be a deliberate 
copy of a double roofed Nepalese temple of the lute mediaev^ 
pMod. (Plate CXVIII, Fig. 5).' As both types arc over 
thirteim hundred milca apart, the one in a seaside town and the 
'** ® twnote valley in ihe HiRiulayos, the resemblanoe is 
diffictdi to esptam. One theory is that a presumed unthro^' 
pological connection caisiod between the Nayam of Malabar 
and the Neware of Nepal, while another accounts for the 
pagodadike attribution by a oontact with China by sea as 
proved by the Chinese type of fisliing nets used on this coast.* 

like copies of the Newar shrines of Nepal, but still 
rncmblrng the architecture of the HiniaJayas, is a series 
of temples in South Kanara, a tract of country on the western 
si^ of MyMre Stale, Tbere are as many as sixteen examples 
of this style, all Jain temples and lituated at Mudnbidri. 
about twenty miles oortlKast of Mangalore, the earliest 
rating from the twrifth oenlury, and the others at intervals 
outing the following four centurks. Although built of 
stone fnoMnry, these buildings are clearly copies of wooden 
consiriictioii. as may be seen in the shape and design of their 
verandahs which haw pillars resembling chamfered logs of 
wood, sloptng roofs imitating pinnks, niid gables formed on 
the penthouw pnndpl^ wjfh wide pnjocting eavn, And 
in the s^k of their architecture as displayed in the pyramidal 
roof of overhonimg stories, supported by brackets and 
struts, they recall the types common in the moontaids of 
the Dor^, as well as to a lesser degree the stone temples of 
Ka^r. In the caio of these Mudabidii tcmpltt some 
oi iM similonty to tto Himalayan style may be account^ 
for py tM butld^n in each rcgioii cndcavtiurinff in iheir 
ID foivc pmbicim j:™a3icd ^ the eJttreriK 
oiwifcs of clunalc^ in mitigatins the cifcct of ihe &ree 
Cfoptfal iiui AJtemahna with heavy momoon Yet 

it n dii^t lo bdiw that the aiudo«y between the two 
ilyto of b^disi and mcihodt of cositniiction ia due to 
notii people reasocLin^ iJike, 

of the fbeai of the Mudabidri srottp h the Itinpk 
m OundraDithA, which iruy ha%e been buUt cariy ip the 
fineeoth aaituiy. It is coflitMioed within a htgh waited 
rockwre Imvin^ an entrance on the cast, whkh opens 
□niMuii^ on to m fine rrw^iaiidiiis pillar ifTmna-stambhn) 
m fi^t of the mwn doorway. The temple buildin* consiita 
Of thicc haUi. coropcfidinB lo mandapai. all combined 
and conixeted with Vbc vunaiui cofitainini the cella, ixi which 
«the diviiLicy, or Tinhankar. U wm the cuslofn of two and 
somettim three of these compvtmenu to form the front 
pwlwfi of thii dass of temple, irjd, each of these to be 
desimted hy a name, in the Chandranatha example they 
^ known if ihc Tinhankara, Chidduc* and Bhindevl or 
Chitra rnandtpas, (Plate CXIX. Fig, 1), 

If the exteriors of these tempfes sii^geii a wooden ortoia. 
the mtenors are obviously Jithic. u the numerous pilkra 
of the mandapas ptainly testify. The Mudabidri type of 


piL^f is a ihbkset solid production, in aU some twdvc feci 
m hCEght^ with the Jower third censistinB of a plain stitiarc 
pdsm, in marked ooou^t to the remainder of I he shaft, 
which IS circular in aection and profuseJy moulded^ As to 
Ihe rapiial this is a camposidon of brackens and pendent 
lotus buds around a sdtiajc abacus, the whok a most ornate 
oonceptlon. In their design these plUars are closely allied 
to what may be refer^ to as the Chalukyan order, as this 
prevujled at the Ctme in the country of Mysore. They were 
produc^ also by the same technicaJ process, tlw heavy 
roujK^ rnouldings being obtained by lumins the monolithk 
^ ** hirge lathe. The pdlais in the Bhiradevi mandapa 

u t temple are exceptionally dabonite. 

the shafts being moulded and chiselled in*o aU kincls of fine 
patterns. Certain p^s of these are undercut into detached 
lotus ^tau and miniature balustrades all executed with 
incrodible precision, patiaice, and skiiL 

In llw_ neighbourhood of Mudabidii is a series of inonu^ 
menls which ipi style^ character,, and intention arc even 
^ unusual than the temples. They ore tombs of the 
rfju sepulchre praetkaUy unique lit 

Hindu rarely included any 
iastanoe however 

% appears to have been a local custom to erect a cenotaph 
ineumbeni. although they bear no 
oT^h^ meuw of JdeniificaUon. The style 

UD a pagodadike pyramid rising 

d^nishmg ^on«, each sioiy defined by a 
being crowned by a fmial. 
^ cenotaphs 

®^lbcr, some of the larger are in as many as 

urtLSX ^ ^ “ 

more'^SrCh*’ ” tht 

wmdiifl in Jif* most o&ionishingly 

rtlioioH* h 1?^ thM roofs to distinguish them as 

“ ususSy an elegant 

SSSS. pm i thn tS 

the rooft ^ Umber derivatJon liian 

sides of the screens which dose in the 

bIhub; JirSdSl. Iwf^nta] slaw, Ukc Venetian 

*cmpks is a fnnkoM^kr ^ *=^i«truction of these 
imiirv ■ . «if thc domesLic arcbitectiirc of the 

S^ii? uTwiSJ^ fS?" 5 »is 

ora tiBQiJ and the hM ™ dnving ram oti the 

for It. hSr. (SSomS "" 

b of fo r? of ■],« .1 Bta.k.1 

practical nature, thc mnate desire of the Indian 


• The Sforjf ^ fhr Siifpa, by A. Laekghunt, Cofooibo, 19^ 

■ Aj^ Omiiiite p/ IvMm AreMreetwt, by F, R Qravdy, Madru J5M 

• OabAjm, 1^ Hmrr Oji*ra. AreWrtogiai 5 «^ of India. Vai XLH. p, m. 
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for ornamentation was wol to be denied. Tor there Ls no in* 
considerable amount of sculpture cm ihcsse pana of tbe walls 
which permit of plastic decoration^ and the standing column 
in front is invariably a gTaocful conoeptioii, as for insumoe 
that in the Ketapai Narayana temple of this group. But 
the tnlenOTs provided a betler opportunity for embellishment, 
as they arc all designed on the usual fystem of two coiduined 
comp^rncnis, a pillared hall: in front and an enclosed 
sanctuary id rear. There were accordmgJy considerabte 
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surfaces avaiUbk for dccoraiiArc carving, as may be se^ on 
ihe wails and eofTered edting. It was however on the pillars 
that the sculptors chiefly expended their skill and ingenuity^ 
and these are as artisiically tieatcd with rnouldi^ and 
figuies in relief as are many olher buildings of a much more 
pretentious character^ As these lempl» plainly prove even 
in such remote Idealities It was pari of ibc sociolopcal system 
to maintain within the communily a group of cralt^ium 
of experience and ability^ 


CHAPTER XXVUl 


THE TEMPLE-CmES OF THE JAINS 


A lthough Xhac u |» style or ardulecturc in India 
thflL can bp refcTfed lo m Jain, the letnpks belongipg 
CQ ihis religiDn ihow by tbeir BJTangenicni& that they 
are nciihcr Buddhi&l nor Br?ih™nkal, bm so designed as 
ID eonrorm Lo the riiuuil of the Joins, MahaviiOt t^ie last 
Jain leader, is generally regarded as Ihc fgundcr of the creed, 
but it a clamicd that the same doctrine v^as propounded 
during Qountim ages by a sucocssiou of earlier icuchcrs. 
Theft are iwcnty-four of ihese sainu. known ai Jioas of 
Tirthanknia, litertdy ** oorinuerors ” or " leaders." and it 
is from the word " Jina " that the cotnparaiivdy modem 
name of Jain ii derive. These Jiims, or Tirthankars as 
they are more commonly oalkd, having become ddfkd, 
usually occupy sinulai high places in the Jain tempte as 
the Hindu divinities do in ihcirs, and shrines are dt^kaled 
to them. And just as Jainism not inaptly been defined 
ai a theological mean between Buddhism and BrahmanLimp 
rnogrmsing more or lc$$ parallel wilh these two creeds, so 
the architecture associated with cadi belief hns also moved 
on paralM lines. Where the followers of Boddhism and 
BraluruLnisni have resorted to the ruck-cut form of eapje*- 
lion, the Jains have likewise eacavated Iheir places of wor¬ 
ship, and where these have produced the slrtictumj type of 
icmple, lo Ihc Jams have built theirs. Whether quarried 
out of the rock or built of mnionry, the general character 
of the Jam arehii^ure has been very similar in style to 
that of the Buddtushi and Htndus of the same peri<Kl and 
the lame region. 

In One lespsect however the Jains made a departure, 
when at some reinote agCp havirii appropriated certain 
** mountains of immoriality " as sacred site*, ihcy proemkd 
ED ered on Iheir summits i comidenbk a^regation of reU- 
gk>ui buildings, so that these formed what may be termed 
tcmpledtiei. To uie their own words " ornamented 
these holy hills wuh a crown of eternal Arhat cliaityas 
mhcrnaclof of saints) shining with the iptendour of jewels.'* 
In spile of the known ant equity of these mountain uiKtmrim 
of ihc icmptes comprising them are earlier than the 
hficcnth century, and most are mudi later. Various cause* 
have been napofisible for the older buildings having been 
oblJieratedp one being the pmefjee of ihe Jains iheiwJve* 
of pulling down Iheir tempte* when decayed and ereefing 
flew one* m their places, many of ihe waUs bearing evidences 
oMnis, a* they reveal stone* of previous siructuit* having 
them. A^in. the creed during rts long history 
ha* not been free from mtemtl dtssensions. an iconoclastic 
Khixm in the fifieenth century possibly being one of the 
f^ors responsible for few buikUngs having survived before 
this dale. On the other hand the peculiarly militant appeax- 
pioe of wme of these structural complies ai g whole 
implies that outride forcra may at one lime have subjected 
them to desecration and pillag^ from a repdition of which 
they are now rruiierially guarded. For, as they evisi at 
pre^i, these reliiioui sites are surrounded by embittkd 
wall*, with their interiors divided up Into tuks or wards, 
like the inner courts of fortifkd diks. the crenellated parapets 
bnng Joop-holetl and embrasured, each ti*k having massive 
dTodar bastion* at it* angks, cniiy bdni obtained throuili 


strong gaieways, Ii is a littk Lnopngruous to see projecEing 
above this grim screen of defensive masonry a forest of 
graceful fan^ belonging to so peaceful and humane a cutt 
a* that of Ihe Jaiiis. (Plate CXXJ. Fig* 2). 

These iteiple-cttk*, or fiNhax (plaos of pilgrimage), 
are laid out on no specif plan, the buildings being arranged 
on such level spaces as the contours of the hill naturally 
provide. In one or two insuincc* they sxmsist of several 
hundred* of odiiko, but contain no human habitation, 
as except for an occosionaJ wmehEnan, ihey are at ni^t- 
tune entirely deserted, the gods in iheir shrine* being left 
to Ihe protKtion of their own sanctity^ Each ttriha rtpre- 
rents centuncs of devoiion which found expression in temple 
building, and they form the central object of pilgrimages 
and festivals at frequent intervals. Although many of the 
may socm complk^ied in appearanoj, cadi i* dc- 
sjgra, as a rule, on the principles common to the religtou* 
^hitMure of the late mediaeval period, the elaboration* 
being due to such faciori os the addilkm of numertre* supplc- 
menrery *lirinfes+ to the application of double stoiic*, and 
to the pmcliGc of imposing pillared doisicrs around aJt the 
l«lBcr curnpks. (n Ihc style of the uxUvjiluaJ buJtdinw 
one ™™iidn found only jn Jiin temples is noticeable, 
and that a the frequent ercclioti of a dasa of lemplc known 
as ctottniMfr/i. or “ fourTaoal.” This form of stniclurc 
ow« Its shape to the particular chamcier of the iinagB it 
mhjines, u msiead of a smele figure facing one way, and 
ihcrefore leqmiftiig only one entranw to the edia, the than- 
ima^, or a poup of four images, either 
Tirthankan placed 

^k to back so as to face the four cardinat points. Such 
a plan nec^uted a shime chamber with four doorways, 
^truciujal aliention which afiTocisd: very considerably the 
Sfin^uary, convening this into a cruciform 
empartment vnth ui opening on each side. This asain 

vimana as a whole, a ciie^ 

” buil^n took full advantage in iheir 
tneauntnt of Ihc cxtcnoi* of ifu* temple type. 

Two of the mo« important of these tcmple-citks are 
on mountains m Kathiawar, one being on the heiaht* of 
^tfuryaya olhw on those of Gimar. The^Iaigest 

o^t IS that of ^tninjaya, south of the town of 
and oca^g the twin summils of the ntounlairs. two 

Crowning these (wo ridges 

niaieiv^iv hundreds hi number, follows approxi- 

running aloM the 

curve of the northern ridge and another the southern with 
awnnwtjflg group on ^ saddle foming the loop 

of varioui ^pcs and 
a chaiwctcmiK esample is the Chaumukh t^ov 

*■*]'''* ^ Karakravasi Tuk at the 

^hTof a 1618 , on the 

strurture, it shows how the builden 

Sin of '*« “ fowTaced " shrint The 

f«l square, is providS 
with the four requoite entrances, that on the east st^ be^ 
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connected in the usuai maimer by a doorway v¥ith the assem¬ 
bly hall in front. The three other opetiings have porches 
leading into the surrounding courtyard, while above each 
porch rises an elegant second story with baJwnied windows^ 
Q feature having a dchiiiteJy secular appeararice^ the whole 
buttressed against the lower part of the spire. In addition 
to this amplificaUaii of the vimana there is a range of exterior 
cells irKorporafed into its westeim walls and screen^ by a 
pillared verandah, a Torm of supplemeniary cloulers consi¬ 
derably enriching this portion of the stnictnre. Although 
lending to produce the effect of one archilecttiraJ element 
imposed on another^ there is nevertheless a rkh animation 
about this design which ts commendable^ 

Domtnating the opposite and southern ridge of Satrun- 
}aya is another tempICp not only typical of the style but 
celebrated for the antiquity of its foundation^ as it occupies 
the most sacfed site on the mountain, the simcium-sanctarum 
of iht iiftha. This ja the Sri Adisvaia which stands within 
The Vimalavasi Tuk, the present slmcturc dating from 
A.D. 1530 h but it fills the place of a much older temple 
erected in ArD. 960, and there was probably another still 
earlier. Although simpler in plan than the previous exam- 
ple, os it enshrines only one ceila, its architectural elevation, 
whkh is notably ornate^ has distinctly good features. This 
specially applies to the eastern frontage with its pillared 
portko and upper story^ the semt-drcular arches of each 
being cusped and braced with the characteristic convoluted 
ftrut. Over the mandopa extends a low piiched roofp 
moulded in lines resembling tDes^ with figures of dragons 
along the ridges breaking the skyline like crockets on a 
Gothic gable. As a whole this building is however not 
unified, it is a combination of ports each good in itself, but 
the process of assembling has not boen perfectly accoirt- 
plished. 

The oti^r famous tcmplo<ity of Kathiawar^ that on 
the hip of Gimar near the historio town of Juuagadh (Uper- 
koth is situated on the top of a gjrat ciiif some six hundred 
feet below the actual summit, but sttll nearly throe ihous^d 
feet ai^e sea level. Although not so numerotis a coLketion 
of shrines as those on ^tnmjaya^ from whkh it is distant 
barely a hundred miles, a few of its buildings «e of an earlier 
As an instance of this, the largest of the Giruax group, 
(be temple of Neminalha, baring an roscription indicating 
that it was restored in the 13th century, is probably not very 
different in its genera] appearance from what ii was when 
first built about a century before. More leoeni renovations 
may p^haps have robbed it of some of its original character, 
^t it is still a budding of marked siaae and distinction. It 
a possible to obtain a comprehensive view of this temple 
from a poiial of the hill above it, the enitre sch™ depicting 
a very carefully designed plan. Standing within a quadran- 
|tdaj courtyard mwurlng 190 feet by 130, it b surrounded 
^ a range of pillared cloisters conlaining over seventy oehs. 
The temple building ts placed towards the western end of 
this enclosure leaving a wide sweep of pavcmefiE in front 
to add dignity to its proporflans, the stnicttue itself having 
a plan of 120 feet long and 60 feet wide. The mandapa 
IS a handsome hall 41 feet square with an opm space in the 
c^tre constituting the nave, around which ts a colonna^ 
of twenty-two pillars forming the aisles. It is however in 
me exterior elevation of the vimana that the early character 
of the tempk may be detected, as this is composed of a 
Smuping of turrets around the craitral tower on a ^tetn 
common in the temple archiiectiire of western India of 
about the twelfth century. 


The manner in which die temple builders of these peuis 
endeavou:^ to adapt their plana to the Jain observances 
is shown in another early building at Gimar, the temple of 
Vastupola Tejpala, so named bmuse it was founded by 
those two famous ministert under the rulers of Gujarah 
who, by their munificent paimnage, gave such encourage- 
mcni to The building art in the west of India during the first 
half of the thirteenth century. This temple is remarkable 
as it is a triple structure composed of three separate shrines, 
each leading out of one of the sides of a square central hall, 
the fourth side providing the eniiance. As usual the shrine 
on the east is the principal sanctuaiy, as here in the ceila 
is a statue of Malllnatha, the 19th Tirthankar, but the two 
laferal shriiics contain Jain emblems of marked spiritual 
signifk^nce. Each of these side-chambers is in the form of 
a pillared hall, the cxntrc, or nave of whkh is almost filled 
with a monument of solid masonry, called a Samr>saH. that 
on the north ^ving a square base and called Sumeru, the 
fabled mountain of Mtnt, while that on the south is circular 
in plan and named Someto Sikham, referring to the sacred 
mount of Parasanath in Bihar, The lateral airangemettL 
of this temple necessitated a broad frontage having three 
entrances, above which rise three shallow domes covering 
the central halt and Its two side shrines. In working out 
this composition, the builders failed to produce any appear¬ 
ance of height, so that the general effect of ihe elevation ii 
low and Hattened although it csontains passages whkh are 
wcIl-pTopoEtioned and have no Utile archiiociujiil mcrii. 

There are several other sacred liies of the Jains, which 
appertain more or less to the icmpk-cily plan but none 
of those is equal in architectunil character to the two already 
described. At Sonagarh near Daiia in Central India 
something of the kind has been conceived, as groups of 
temples in considerable numbers have been built on temca 
on the hili side, most of them hov^ever of moderately reoeal 
dale and In a style of architecture of a rather commonplace 
type, although the appearance of the whole is picturesque. 
The same may foe said of two other sites, that at Kundalpur 
in the Damoh district of the Central Ptovinm, where there 
is a cluster of some fifty lemplcs, and at Mukhtagiri near 
Gawalgarh in Berar. Porasansth, a hill in Bihar, has 
profoundly sacred associations although Its temples have 
jitile but their sanctity lo commend them. This short 
list does not profess to Include all ihose hi^ places where 
rdigious fervour found expr^sion in the raking of temples 
and shrinra ; there are other lofty and romantk sites whert 
such buHdings may be found, but most of these are imporlant 
only from thdr rdigious asi^. as they eonskt of venerable 
but simple monuments, w|^ the devout may perform the 
rite of panckanya, and thus worship the mountams os 
the feet of JinaJ' 

Token as a whole the architectural character of the 
buildings comprising these *'holy cities^” of the Jains tt 
not of a particularly high order. Yet consisting of suii a 
large number, and their production extending over a very 
considerable space of time, they cannot fail to be Lnstruettve. 
But the information they convey is not htspiring, thdr cold 
systematic CDinpc3«itlons rnaking little ap|^. There is a 
falling away of power In these structures, some of it undoubt¬ 
edly due to the relatively late period bi which many of 
lb™ were erected, when ibe first vigour of the style had 
passed. Compare any of the temples of the twelfth and 
thiiteenth centuries pulsating with i fresh vjtiJity, with those 
of the later style, and it will at once become apparent that 
the art was growing nerveless and mannered, the dynamic 
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momncnt Qf ihe oofr being rn strong cantrast with the static 
condition of the other. Tbat something happened to divide 
the two phases is obvious^ and that drcitmslBnoc was the 
full fora or ihr bkmie aggrwion which waa experkneed 
it this jiincture. For lOJiie time the mind of the people 
wna stunned by these siibvmtve influerKea, and the buildings 
refkct not only the cJFect of the religions impact but also the 
aocifs^political condifiona that then ensi^« From this 
stale the Dountry portially icoovered, but it was never the 
sflMr The old arts continued to be pmetiaed, but the 
spirit of Ibcm passed very Urgely anti ilmofi imperceptibly 
into the more vigorous conoepyona of the new power. 

In nddition to ihe tcmple^ities juai described^ there 
are other sacred sites* n^tly on the western aide of the 
country, on which the Jains have built lempks of greni aize 
and cortsiderabk aruhitcciural importnnoe, chief among 
Ihcse, and fully representative of the stylc^ k the Chiumiilh 
t^plc of Ai^natha at Ranpur near Sodaii, in Marwarp 
situated within the Oodvad province of iKlhpirr Stale. 
An inscription on a ptllnr stales that one Dcpalra was the 
irchiieci, producing the building lo the order of a devout 
wonhippcj of the ArhaLs;" named Dharanakn in A.D, 1439. 
Some idea of ihe prof^ions and compkalty of this temple 
may be gained when it it realized that it coven a space of 
over fony lltousond irquare feci, an area oorreapon^ng 
ai^rorimatcly to that of Wadham College* Otford, and 
that ii oomrits of twentymine Kills containing as many as 
four hundred and twenty pillan, ihc designs of no two of 
which, are allfce. Such a targe and czienslve conception 
can ^rdly claLm to be a unilM whole, and os a matter of 
fact ii msolves itself into a cmfiprehetisive simclumJ scheme 
coiuistmg of an orderly aggregatiem of shrine, symmetri¬ 
cally dtspcKed around a larger one in the centre, the entire 
complex en^cd on a lofty and contdim^ within a 

high and solid boundary wall. This wait siziroundiag a square 
of two hundred feet ridcp ss in reality the main fealure of 
the etterior, is it forms the chief elrvitioruil aspect, recalling 
af iJic same lime those battlefnenlcd forUficatiotis of the 
lempk-cities, but in this Instance treated more archilectufiJIy 
and also more padlkally. Not only dexs ihe wall with iu 
mas^ve sutMtructure safe^rd the itanctity of tbe shrities 
withm, but it also onphosiscs by its almost unbtohtti circuit 
that desire for seclutiofi which seems cssentiat to the dew> 
tional oereiinofiies of tbe Joins. In place however of tbe 
militant crenclktsons of Ihc lemple-dty pantpeis, at Ranpur 
these take the form of light and gmuxTul turrets, one above 
e*ch of the ?txty-ibt cellSp or bhamfis, altadKd to hs inofir 
face. Behind tha outwork of poinied fanes rtset on array 
of tall spires and roimdEd cupolas to produce a ebarmingty 
pkturesque effect. Of the ukhaios there are bve, the tartest 
and most prominent surmounling the central sanctuary, 
with each of the others over a corner shrine, whik the cupolas 
ace twenty in number, mch forming the roof of a pillared 
hall. (Kate CXXTII), 

_ Frotn tbe middle of three sides of the mclDsing rectangle 
the temple entrances, lach a double storied portal 
of great elepnee, that on the west beirig the lar^st, ihits 
^noting the piindpal approach. Each of these Entrances 
^ ^^rim of columned cowts into the main 
halts of the tempk proper. Ar Hrrt sight ihe Lntemr appean 
to be a complicated labyrinth of courts and pillared haih, 
but its reguLaj- and Ixlanood composition soon boo omea 
evidcni. R^uced to sirnple tmns il resolves itsdf into a 
temple within a templcp in other words a cmtml sanctuary 
iunounded; by g range of chapels smi subsidEary ohriiics. 


The main leitiple^ occupying the middle of the QomFK>f ilion* 
a contained within a rectangular oourtyard measuring 95 
feet by 100 fect^ which space it partially fills as It consists 
of a large hall slaoding on a plinth and with a hundred 
piUa^. In the centre ai the ‘'crossing** or nave of this 
hall b the adytum, 25 feet square and with four entrances, 
its interior consbling of a cruciform chamber enshrining 
the Chaamtikh^ a quadruple image in white marble of Adi- 
nathg the ftrsl Tirthankar. The rectangular courtyard 
surrounding this main temple b open to the sky, but ihe 
four outer sides are enclosed by tbe range of supplementary 
coujis referred to atove. Tlwre are three of these open 
spaces along each side with a special sanctuary and cclla 
known as the Khunt^ra-ir^ndi^r at each angle, Inides four 
other shrines one on each side of the north and south entrance 
halls. Such is a bare outlirie of Ihe arrangements of this 
temple on its ground fioof* but as it h in two stories, practi¬ 
cally the whole of U is duplicated above, whik portions 
of jt, as for instance the compartments ou each side of the 
main sanctuary, rise up lo a third story* Those upF>er 
Stories repeal, in many rospeefs, the disposition of those 
below, even to shrine chamber, with Its four openingSp 
access to which is obtained from tbe terrap^ roofs. (Plate 


The prtrhdpoJ impression conveyed by Uib temple is 
ine variety and multi pticity of its parts, yet all are well 
^portioned and unifomily dispos^ within the scheme. 
Then there is the cDntrost of the pointed spirts with the 
ovoid domes, and the fretted roofs, each of a difierent 
character arKJ height* but each signifying tbe position of 
tome ^pei, hail, or tabernacle within. Across these 
architectural elemenis move the broad and dear-cut shadows 
of the wide eaves contrasting wiih the passages of li^l on 
the piJLare of the superstructure, such are some of the attrac¬ 
tive features of the exiertor. In tbe inLerior are ihe itncnding 
vntM of the columns interrupted at intervals by open courts* 
each vaulted ii^mpartmcni ceiled with carving of a most 
muicate character, and the whole illiiRuiiated by either 
or reflected light which i$ thrown from parefnent to 
pmar, and from piUor lo screen to penetrate into all pails* 
tlx general ^ect of this temple may not be that of great 
architecture, but os a work of LnspLn^ art, and at the same 
ttftx complju^ with the exacting conditions of the creed* 
It s a notable achievement. 


Aftotbcf rniporiant thrine of the Jains di^laytng ixrtaln 
arehiiec^k pretensions, and having much ilw same deriva¬ 
tion and object ^ the tcmplecitiEs of western India, lies 
to t^ luu^ of the peninsula, wiihin the ctmUncs of 
Mysore State. Here, scniie forty miks north of Mysore 
^ «Ihe sai^ sire of Sirvana Belgolo, an impemg natural 
rormitso^ which m the coune of time, aided by the hand 
of ™n has become one of the hotreit placb of pHgrimafiE 
T* Aitribu^ by soam u> a date 

■* s«ii« by itarvins 

hmHdrto^atlL By ihtt action ihe tanctity of the locality 
and UJwanls ibe t«mh oeniwy, there had 
^*!l? * grogp of monuincats. aoiw 
onli^ *i*nifican«v In its widest 
two adjacHii granite hills, 
^ndn^ a nd Indfa bett^ each about four hundred feet 
Wirt the d^ifesuon between excavated lo fturn a larse 

buildim are(ohsAlthough iiunicroiia 
claims to be ealkd tmous arehitecture are the temple^ 
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kiiD¥vn as bojfis Oit. basadi), grouped on the shoulder of the 
Chaiii'^gm hilL These arc fifteen in number* most of 
ibexn dating from the twelfth century and all are in the 
Dravidian style of this period, as described elsewhere. The 
largest and finest of the group ts the bastt of Chamundaray^ 
which may have been found^ as early as A^D. 9S0, but 1 k 
present building was probably erected about 1135^.0, 
Its dimensions are not mconsidcruble, as it measures 70 feet 
in length, mduding the portico on its eastern front, and it 
b 36 feel wide, that it has few openi^ of any 

tind in its sides in order to conform to the Jain observances, 
it U of the usual type of the south, with a pyramidal siJchw 
sunnounicd by a domical finial at its western end. Owing 
nuunty to the iaefc of voids in the c:stcrior elevation, the 
uieliision of which gives such contrast and vliaJlty of effea 
to the Brahmaniral temple of the sisme period, thb Jam 
tempk is inclinod to be indfective and lifeless. The re¬ 
maining bastis on Chaiuiragifi Hill are of much the same 
charter and therefore call for little comment. 

CPnnocting the Chandragiri Hill with that of Indrabctta 
b the Pilgrims Way, whkh, passing alongside the holy lank 
of Belgola, ascends the bare hillside by innumerable st^ 
cut m ibe gn-riiie slope to the walled euckmire ^circling 
the summit of Tndrabettii. As a contrast to the bastis of 
ChandragiTi, this enclosure containa another class of J^o 
structure, commonly referred to as a beifa^ oJlhough this 
term, on occasion, may also refer to the sacred hill as a 
whole. The rniictural hem b not a tetnpk in the ordmaty 
sense of this word, but is an open court surrounded by an 
arcade or cloisteri in the centre of whkh is a statw of 
of the Jain divinities. There is nothing of special archi^ 
tectural merit in the design of these Mtas, but they are 
notable as some of them enshrine slamdJng images of 
donaJ appearance and also of colossal size. Several such 
statues, each a monolithic production carved out of the 
living ro^, ire to be found in the bettas of the Kanara 
country, as for inalance one at Karhaia, over forty feel in 
height and bcaKng the: date A.D. 1432, and another at 
Yenur, nboiit thiity-five feel high producerf mudi later, 
bavioK been erected in 1604. Bui the earliesi and nu^ 
Stupendous of all these great figures b the otampte on the 
lodrabetta hill depicting Gomnata, son of the firtt of the 
twenty-four TirUiinkars^ which b a ntosl astonisbtrig De¬ 
duction. Tto gigantic image stands over fifty-siit feet 


hJ^ (scarcely ^ **** height of the Orwi 

Sphiiut in EsyptK and was carved in situ, during the reign 
of the Ganga king RachamaJla It, to the order of his imnisler 
Chamunda Raya about A.D. 983, The story of its creation 
b quite dear. Oripnany the granite outcrop forming 
the hiU was crowned by a oonspicuoiisiy lofty rock or lor, 
and it occoned to the imagiiuitive mind of Ihc Jains to fashion 
thb solid block orgneissintpaslatocofllieir saint. Entirely 
nude, as he ia of the Digambara or " sky-clad " sect, and 
leprcscnting the ideal ascetic who stood in abstract medi¬ 
tation while the ant-hills arose at hb feet and the erwping 
planls wound themselves around his limbs, thb Indian 
wlossus id spile of defects in its proportions is pTOfOiuidly 
revealing. Through the surge and stress of ovw a thousand 
wftrji this solemn and Impa^vc figure ha.4 oeiwa i™ elerenis, 
and the hi^ finish of its workmanship still iranams. Surely 
Slake in hb ” Four Zoas " had vbkjns of such a monu¬ 
mental image when he wrote ; 


. Rented hb mighty stature ; on Earth stood bb feet. 
His naked UmbB ^itt'ring upon the dark blue sky 
Where the Eagles cry and Vultures laugh. 


There b one other arcfuteciural featuie, oonunon to 
the temples of this southern type, which is prominent on 
account of its high aesthetic properties. Tha b 
siB/idfhn, or free-stajiding pillar, an eMtnple of whtA usually 
confronts the main entrance to the basti. a good msiaiwe 
being that in front of the Parswanathaswinu at Sravana 
Belgola- Plant^ on a wide-ipreadtrg base of several 
moulded steps, the shall, square at its lower section changes 
to a drcular shape having shallow flutes cre^ hj late^ 
bands regular intervals. At the oi tw » the 
€apitai, usuatly a fluted vaw-raotif of Dravidian dmvulton, 
and this suKwrta an elaborated supmlrotiu^ me 
of which gtvw itA character to the whole. This ^ceJul 
conception of a finial may be likened tn a kind of tabernacle 
based on a wide square abacus, bckjw which ts a cireuiar 
member resembling a full-hlown flower* The coniera of 
the abacus are supported by figures or rampunt gryphons, 
while small piliare and finials decorate cw«sry projeCtJM. 
As some of these freestanding mBmutambhas are over my 
fee* in heigh* th^ form an artistic and impressive introduc¬ 
tion to the temple entrance. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


the later CHALtTKVAN OR HOYS ALA STYLE 
(A.D. 1030 la L300) 


T he mediaeval temples which Imvt b™ dealt with so 
far have been revived into iwo main styles of arehi- 
tccture^ the southern or Dravidlan, and the northern 
Of Indo-Aryan, Early in the second milkimitun, however, 
in a large area of the Deccaitp a type of temple ardtitecture 
was developed suIBcienily distinctive In character to be 
regarded aa a separate style. This third, or os it Is some¬ 
times tmned, mtermpediatc style, hns been designated by the 
dynastic nemc of Chalukyan, which« although not entirely 
a satisfactory nomenclature, is open to less objection than 
others. It was a mtxle o^ building evolved and practised 
very largely under the Oialukynn kinas or through ihdr 
inf!uencc« as thein was the paramourU power in these parts 
for the long period frotn the liath to the iweLfth oeuniries. 
The Chalukyans were then overthrown by Ihe Hoysalas. 
an enterprising and virile race, and it was under the rule 
of this later dyrtasty, and mamly within their dominions 
that the matuntv of the style look place- For two hundred 
and fsHy years ihefeforcp from the eVeventh to the thineentli 
century^ a very large number of temples were creeled^ which 
in view of the fcJatively Ziiniied petiod and the restricted 
litt of ths region imply a condition of alinosl unprecedented 
architecturaJ activity ; so much so that the art of building 
id this mexk developed into a definitely signific&nt movement. 

In its broad aspect the course of this movement may be 
said to have been founded on the instinctive artistic sense 
of the Chalukymm, and to haw culminated Ihioue^ the 
intelkcfual patronage of the Hoysalaa. Undoubtedly the 
cradle of ihc style may be located bi that triad of hisiorkal 
towm in Dharwar, at Aihole, Badami^ and Pattadokoj, 
where, as already shown (Chapeers XI and XIV)^ Ihru-ughout 
the middle centuries of the first milknniuin lome purposeful 
buildings, but of on unforTned chaiactcr were produced. 
In the course of time out of this vioy Ifving begtntiing the 
targe and important mowmsii of the later Chalul^ons was 
developed. This developmcfit was hcipied vciy considemhly 
by Ibc fact that the ground where ibb manifestation look 
place was well prepared. The arttsaiu of Mysore; the 
country whene the majority of the temples in this style are 
ro be found, possessed an emtncnl aastbciic setisib^Uty 
cvid^tly the outcome of m long attiitfc tradirlion, which 
the strong and stable Cliohdcya^BoysaJa rule stimulated 
and oTganieed with remarkable results. Yel betw^ the 
type of building that began in Dharwor and the more fully 
matured lemplo of the later Oahikynns there are certain 
fundameotal dificreiiccs. One of tht most rioticeabk of 
these was brought about by a mdiad durtgc tn the nature 
of the building material used by the Mysore craftsmen. 
Whereas the masons of the **three towns** of Dhorwir 
employ^ large and unwiddly blocks of sacKUtoDe, thus 
producing an appeororKC of massive stability onplmired 
by bold plastic tr^tmetit, the ChoJakyB-Hoysala builders 
resorted to a stone of mtich hner groin—a freemsh or bluisfh 
black chloritic sdiist. The latter is a clo^teatured steme, 
very tractable under the chisel, and spedalily suited to the 


preparation of the minute carving which became a pro- 
pounced characteristic of the later style. With this change 
of material, and partly no doubt as the result of tt, the 
masonry of the Mysore temples is more highly finished, the 
blocks Ore smaller and better dressed wtuk the oonstitictlon 
generally shows considerable icchnical enllghtenmeat^ Im- 
provemenis which are distinctly observable as the style 
progressed. 

There has been a tendency to refer to the Chalukyan 
style as intemtediate between the Indo-Aiyaii and the Drayi- 
dian. Such a pcsiUon is not exactly in accordance with 
the facis. For any real cvjdenoei of the influence of the 
northern devdopriKnt are almost negligible, and confined 
to the occasion^ introduction of a few mottfs, such as a 
copy of the ladoAryan sikhara in some of its architectural 
omamentatioiL On the other hand the effocl of the southe^ 
styk is distinctly marked, mainly brausc the teiritory in 
which the Chalukyan movement fiourished was surrouiidcd 
that of Uw Ehravidions, NaiurolLy the result of this was 
that the nc^r the Chalukyan buildings were to the southern 
manifestation, the closer they resemble the Dravidian type, 
and, canvcrsely, where tliey are in more remote ports, the 
more indepeiident is their treatment in spite of this almost 
irnpcrcepttble ^dation of one style Into the other it is 
possible to divide the Chalukyan temples into two regional 
developments, firstly, those in the more typical style os this 
evolved witliin the state of Mysore, and, secondly* those 
located outside this country, and showing the influence of 
the Dravidian overlapping and inierpcnctraUotL 

Qf the buildings in the typical style produced by the 
lalcr Chalukyans, some Idea of the importance of the rnove- 
msit may be estimated from the fact that out of over a 
huEKtrtd tempks enumerated in Mysore tcffilory more than 
eighty tre La the Chalukya-Hoysala mode. To understand 
the disiu^ve character of these temples, their architectural 
composition may be described under four headings : (1) the 
configuration of the building, and the shape of the plan i 
(2> the treatment of the wall surfaces^ (3) the formation 
of lower, or sikham, and (4) the cksign of the piUare. 
or the " order.*" 

With regard tp tiK first of these charactertstlcs, that 
luting to the duposidon and general arrangements of 
the temple^ the schone os a rule is simikr to that found in 
parts of the country, as it compfises a ceatral stnKture 
wtthin an enclosure; the furrounding walls of wfiich con^in 
ranges of cdls fronted by a piUoied verondab or cloBlesf. 
The centr^ ftry^ure, or main budding, in Its simplest form 
Teaoim itsdf into the cystomoiy three cornpartmeots, 
Bomiay, the oella, or garbho-^riha attach^ to a vcsllbul* 
TOwn as the wfiidi ctmnecls with a pQiared 

nail ^mwwymgai in front of the last is very often an op™ 
pillirN pavilion Of nutkha-rmfuhpa^ It Ls however La iH 
letual conformatkui that the Hoysala temple is dktiBCt 
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from m others, in th* first pUce many of ihese 
insiead of ooiwisling of a single cclla with its pillared haU* 
are miatiplcs of this system, in nkimerous instances tbi^ a« 
double temples having most of their es^lial pa^ in oupU- 
cate and umle freqtKnily they are triple, quadrtiple, and, 
in some minanoes, quinluplc in their plan and ^nenal arrange¬ 
ments Further, it w-as a owrnnoo praeticc for nu^ 
portioni of the scheme such as the mnetuary, to have the 
Han of the outer walls, not laid out by means of fight Imcs 
and angles but in a senes of points, resulting in the convey 
lional figure of a star. There are many temples, ^peciaUy 
on the wesicm side of India, which have thetr plans cuibonitM 
into rhe shape of a star by means of a senes of 
and ofif-sets but the indcntaiions and projections thus formaJ 
are produced by right angles, or curves on right lines. In 
contrast to this, in the Chalukyan slyk, the stellate or oj/^ 
bhadra plan, is worked out on an entirety different pn^pk, 
being obtained by means of an intricate geomelncat 
This consists of a combination of equal squares, each with 
a common centre, but whose d^gonah vary by several 
degrees, ihc amount of difference in degrees being ui aocor- 
dance with the number of points required to form X\p star, 
(plain CIX, Fig- 1). Alihough a spedai characteristic of 
the Hoysala tempk, the stellate plan is by no means con¬ 
fined to this style alone, as inslanpces of a similar kind are 
to be found in other parts of the Doccan, such as in l^ 
temples of Patna, Kokamthan, and Lonar^ in Kandesh, 
in a temple at Karusa in Andhra Pradesh and m several 
others in Rajpulana and cbewbcfe. 

The typical Hoyiala tcmple-stmctnrc st^ds on a hi^ 
platfoirn, oot rectangukr in shape* as its sides project or 
recede being carried paialkl (o the lines and angks of the 
building it supports. This plaiform is much wider and more 
spacious than app^rs neoEsary^ thus leaving a broM nai 
surface or lerracedl rouiKl the tempk, but it was so ordoiiwd 
for a definite purpose. For m none of these temples « 
there an ulterior pnnkikshim pathi^ and ims space provjdcs 
a suitable lubsUtule for processioas or dreiimaitiDulaiion. 

Tiuning to the second choiecieristic of thoe temples, 
that relating to the archilcctiiral ircatmcnt of the sur¬ 
faces, it will toe seen that ibc genemi cfTcct of these is orw of 
hortxontalityx Such an appearance is fortuitously empha- 
siwl in *o™ of Ihe larger examples, as these for vanous 
reasons tack ibeir lowers and superst^ui* so that what 
remains is a lon^ low bmldinj in whicli motildinss, imeSi 
irmnbefs, and spaces bomEonially applied, predonUnate. 
As wiih most styles there ts some diHetsice m the suam 
rWig n ^ the walls of the vimana compared with that of the 
pUlaied hall, the former resolving ilseLT into three horizontal 
divisions, tSc latter into two, but both compartrnfflts are 
ootuHctcd above by a wide oootinuous cornice, En both 
also there is a htgii and almost vertical basement, in son* 
iostanccs nine or ten feel in height, not formed of ntoiddings, 
but made up into a number of bands containing amnuiHi 
continuous designs, and running right mund the bt n idi ng . 
These carved bonters are usually ranlted in the same con¬ 
ventional sequence, the lowest, on the ground, consisting 
of a procession of elephants, signifying strength and 
then a border of horsemen denoting speed, with a band of 
spiral foliage and kirihinakh, or sun-face (a grotesque 
above [ next in order and most interesting of all as it is on 
a ievd with the eye, therefore best observed, is a frie« less 
than a foot wide d^ictoig a succession of scenes from the 
great epic poems, a ptcture-gaUcfy in slot* executed with 
marked dramatic eBect and wealth of detail. Then above 


this is a border of yofh, scaly hippopotamte monsten. pn^ 
sumed to symbolize the sacred river Ganges, spouting sprr^ 
of foliage, while crowning all is a nimufig paliern of 
(hirniH) a kind of goose or legendary btrd which, so the 
poets say, “ swims in the waters of the mind of the gr«t. 
(Plate CXXVll. Fig. 1). In Ihe qlcvational aspect of Uw 
piUartd hall the basement is terminated above by an awna, 
or sloping seat-back, and this feature, including also the whole 
of the structure i^low, is referred to as the ^atL 
from the fflgafr are the exterior pillars of I he hypostyle _hiill. 
their moulded shafts spared at regular uitervali aro^d the 
building with the intetoolumnation filled by perforated 
Slone screens. It b not imptobablc that t^ first miration 
in tnatty of these letnplcs was to leaw this pilwred hall 
if an open pavilion, but Ln order to secure^ pitvacy^ tnc 
Spaces, between the outer piUare were at an early date dosed 
by stone gFtllcS- (Plate CXXVIH, Fi^ 1). 


The three borixonial divisions of the virtwia wHl ai^e 
ev-co more ornate than the iw^comprisiag the pillared IwlL 
As already described the basemcni of the vimana ts a conu- 
nimtjon of that around ihc rest of the byilding, but above 
this, and correspondin^j to the pifiar-and'^Ma tr^tment 
of the hypostyle hall, is a wide upright s^ce dcfiiwil above 
by a prominent string-course, aitd whi^ ^ntoiiis one of 
the mcpst typical features of the style. In the 
tempka of the Dravidian nKHie this middle area, or tillnyt 
of the exterior was curkrhed by means of pdlostcfi and mehes, 
an abstract oonotplion of notable architecture iiii^ 
The Hoysala craflsmait did not exclude tMs entirely froiri 
his scheme but be relegated it. or something like it to the 
uppermost of his three divisioiis, wbcfo* compressed between 
an upper and a lower comke, it b^ littk archi^unal 
aignificanee, and is a mere oji^ion to the tradiuo^ 
conventions of the lempk elevation. His oto^t in brm^g 
about this chansEC is quite clear, as by so ^ 

broad space in the most prominent part of ha bailing for 
an exposition of his skill as a figure sculptor. ^ 

this wide wall surface he placed witl^ ornate and 

under foliated canopies the images of his gpt^ so elaborately 
chiselled that they can nareely be reprded as port of xm 
ordiiiKture, because cadi app^ display^ ^ a dm^ 
and independent example of plastic art- _ CTpCVIh 

The rkhmss of the effect of vhis statuary is mi^n enhanced 
toy the stellate plan of the structure as a whole, wht^ prod- 
uditg verticaJ planes like facets iri the body of the building, 
not ordy presents more (^y of surface but also provides a 
greater variety of light and shade- 


The third characteristic of the Hoysaht temple is the 
design and irtairncni of the tower or sikh&r^. which, on 
account of its promii^enoe, may toe regarded as the key-note 
of the slyie^ Although it ts separated from its suhsuucturek 
consisting of the walls of the vimana, by a wide projecting 
cornke or cave, the stellate system is carrkd through this 
to produce a fluted effect on the tower abovt^ As in other 
regional developments the upward tendency b however 
modified and baloiiccd by a scheme of horirontiil lines and 
mouldings, which resolve the whole tower into an orderly 
suoocsston of tiers, dhnmbhing as they rise to lemunatc at 
the apex in a low parasol-shaped finiai. The motifs that 
make up the horifionlal and vertical patrem of the sikhara 
consist of a complex grouping of miniature shrines and 
fkiches, each tier ^Ing separated either by a sunk moulding 
or a fretted string-course. In mass iliis typt of tower has 
no effective height, and its oomours, being a section of a 
parabobL are not strong in outlkiUp There is a oertain 
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pla&tic beauty in its rkfi scutpftml but arcbitec- 

turally il is formless, lacks slructural strenfth. 

The fourths ami last, of the characteristics which disUn- 
guishei this ityk, reUici lo the partkular shape of the pilkr 
and its capital, in a wtird! Lbe order ITiis order was 
in mjiny respects a. developnoent of that of the Dm vidian 
stylc^ with its capital of expanding mculdingSp and four¬ 
square"^ brackets above. But the pillars themselves took 
on B speciaJ form^ owing to a modmnkal process by which 
they begin to be produced in this particular region, which 
very largely candiiionod their appeai^ce. As in ok^i 
J ndtad. temples the piliof shaft is monoLithic^ and it became 
the almost invambk practice of the stone masons to fashion 
and ikcomie these elongated faJocks by turning them on a 
large lathe. The storw was 5rst roughs shaped ig the 
required proportions, and them mounted m an upright 
position on a wheel, by means of which the block was rotated 
agaiiut ■ chisel, xi m$ m turning tool A balusicr-tike 
appearance was the resulk fhc shaft and capital being con- 
verted by th^ prows into a series of rounded horizonr^ 
mouldings^ restmhlini lii^^ with the base or pedestal ]cf\ 
Kpinie. In the preparation of these mouldings and their 
contours, whether sharp convex rims or deep sunk grooves, 
the workman showed eonsiderabk ingenuity and seems to 
have been allowed a fafr amount of freedom in his deigns ; 
there ii however one paixicubr form almost always presenlp 
a conventiofuil motif to accord with some ancknt tradition, 
and that is a prommeni beU-shaped member towards the 
lower half of the shaft. The numiJiicturt of these lathe^ 
turned piUais was in operaiion over a wide area in the 
Deccan, but they ore a special feature of the Hoysala temples 
in Mysore, and muai have provkkd employment for a large 
number of peopk, as they arc found in gicat profusion. 
Incidentally, they provide early evidence of a system of 
mechanical handLng and mass produetba in the held of 
building consimetion. As an enrichmient to this type of 
pillar in the Hoysaia lempk there was ntmdied a sloping 
bracket-stone imposed on the turned capital to whkh it 
wai hied by sockets. These slruMike brokets were carved 
out of one slab into images emiiriiied within leafy aiireDl», 
and are known as tarnkmiksi hgurea : so elaboraidy ore 
ibcy sculptured os lo rival in cxecutioii uvd high finish time 
in the nidics on the vinmiva walla. 

The general irapressiofi conveyed by tlH^ tetnpla is, 
that, while the bmh of their style is Dravidlon, in the hands 
of the Hoysala craftsmofi it became a very dlfeient thing. 
Unconsciously the workmen alicred and adapted the sou^ 
them mode to suit Ibclr own ideals, whidi were not those 
of a builder, but those of an art craftsman, such as the sandal- 
wood: orver, the ivory worker, the; metaJ caster, and also 
the ^ktsmitb. What they pt^uoed wa$ In reality not 
oichiifictiue, but applied art. For tmtance in tfw ^ 
chiselling of Ihe flftira on the exterior walb of the viismKL, 
each a sepantc image in its spedal setting, otic seems to see 
an enlaritd litluc reproduction of the soiidahwood aJuines 
which, even now, are the favourite handiwork of the Mysore 
arUsofi. Then, in the madanakai brockets,, projecting from 
Ihe upper part of the pillar, there a the tmich of the ivory 
worker, his hguies being arved in stone to i large sc^ to 
suit the file of die building, but still bearing the fme iKhnique 
of hia ivory origmaL Further, ui tofne of the stiap paticmi 
fixed with " cLropa " m imitation of studs and riycts, whkh. 


like bronze bands sujjport the under side of the eaves, these 
recall the co^t and hammered effects of the metal worker, a 
noted craftsman in these parts to the present day. Finally, 
in the wealth of simulated jewellery with which many of the 
figures are loaded, with iheir b«dcd headdresses^ iheir 
pendents and tsLssclkd girdles, each part exactly imitated 
in the stone by rueans of a rilfkr and a fine drill, k them not 
Some of the delicate haadlizig of ihe goldsmith, when he 
ena~usts his silver filigree with precious stones 7 Such fine 
relief on account of its resemblance to the chasings of silver- 
smiihs correspands to the piafemeo of the riKdiaeval Spanish 
school. Whoever these craflsmen originally were, each 
type of artilkxr prepared his plastk contribution os if it 
were i chef and this was attached to the temple 

simctuie in the manner of an icon placed on a walL So 
much so that some of these applied statuettes are inscribed 
with the sculptor's imme, together with a tide extolling his 
genius, recording that he was on artist of the goi, a 
delighter of the h^rts of the good, and as a b« at ibe lotus 
feet of SatosvBtj ” (divine patroness of the Ar^ and 
SciciKxs). 

The effect of this profuse bui coherent aggragation of 
plastic and applied art may be biuigmed^ Artd just as the 
Italian buildings of the Renoissanoc^ have been styled, 
perhaps not too happilyp as architects' architcctuie,”* 
50, with much mote reason, the tcmpls of the Chalukyans 
may be criticised os “ artists' andii lectureor, even more 
specifically “ sc^ptors* axchitccture,*^ For these Mysore 
tempks owe iheir character more to the chisd of the sculptor 
thou to the stonework of the mason. Gone is the structural 
bas^, the functional fnimeivork evolved through the ex- 
perienm of previous warkera Ln the field, with its bold 
organic mouldings and supporting pjJasters piovkling stability 
and strength, wd in its place is an arrangement tk manifold 
planes, projection imd couiscs of masonry, each inuroicly 
ojved and beautiful In itseir, even bcauiLful in ila ag^ne^iion, 
but not, as a whok, amounting to a work of significant 
Bxi^tecturc tn the full sense of the word. No doubt the 
buil^rs of these lempks revelkd in their display of plastic 
exuberance, but, on the other hand, there may have been 
wme object m this unrestrairwd application of sculptured 
forms. The master craftsman, possibly reasoned thal only 
the mtcl tonal few would appnedale his efforts to achks*e 
grOKful linear contours and baJanoed formation combined 
i«lh a logical structural foimdatiom On tlie other hand, 
the ma3ses,_ although by no means deficient in the aesthetic 
sense» would more readily understand, and probably more 
ea^ly in their religious buildipp, Ilvdy represen¬ 

tations ofthftr gods, goddesses and divine tutclars, to whom 
th^ i^unctivdy appeal for all things concerning their 
wly life, as well as the hereafter. Then running ihroughout 
™ ^tfre composition of the temple, were the long bonds 
of the nairative art^ illustiaiing with the ulmosl dcloil and 
m a singukriy dramatic fashion, extracts from the nation's 
my™i^ and folk-lore;, with which even the humbkst 
would familiar* Under these conditions it is not sur- 
the tpnpk-builder be^^me a story-tdkr in stone, 

V ™ Prod^iom appertain more lo an illuminated 
nu^al transmuied mto scuiptnin, than to a fuU^scale archi¬ 
tectural composition^ 

7^ lajgET and more important buddings in Uiis styk 
are tnoompkie, os they lai^ theh superstnictiare of roof 
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and tower which were never Enisbedf or, if 30 , they hjivis 
decayed and fallen^ only the lower and more fimdamenul 
portions rcmainini^ In such circurasiaDOcSp allhough won- 
derf^ woiks of an, they do not represent the tempk Ln its 
full expressiveness, for this, one must loot to some of the 
smaller huildinas of whkh there are munetoiis eiiunpks. 
>^oDg these arc the Lakshmidevi (guadmplc, A.D. 1113) 
at Dodda Gaddavaiu^ the Kesava ^triple^ c: 1LTO) at 
mangalOt the Biicbcsvara (triple, U73) at Kommangnia, 
the Isvara (double, c. 1220) at Aisikere, the Haiiham tetnple 
at Haiihar (double^ 1224)^ the Kessm (triple, 1234) at 
HamhoUt, the Lakshmi-Naraiiinha (uiplep 1249) at Kug^- 
hadli, and the Kesava (triple, 126S) at Somnathpur. 

Most typical and complete is the Kesava tianple at 
Somnathpur* * situated about twenty miles from ^ringa- 
palam, a Iripk shrine^ or irikumchal^, and ilitistratiAB the 
style in its late matmity. {Plate CXXV). The temple 
itself occupies the middle of a iwtangular courtyard sur¬ 
rounded sixty-fotir cells each with pillars in ftont, [he 
whole enclosure measuring 115 feel by 177 feel, and forming 
an appropriate cloistered settings O^ng to its combination 
of three shrines^ the temple plan is in the shape of a emss^ 
its greatest length being 87 feet and iis width 63 fret, with 
its sole entmnee on the cash These very moderate dirrKU- 
lions enable one, on entering the courtyanl through its 
costem galeway* to see this budding in its entir^y at o single 
glance^ and it is indeed a very perfect and fmshed produc¬ 
tion, a small, but typical example of the style. So well- 
balanced and finely proportioned are its p 34 is that no clement 
obtrudes or is out of place, and afihough the three stellate 
towers are only thirty feet higb,^ they are fully in accord 
with the rest of ibe buildingn The temple structure stands 
on a high platroim the outlines of whkh run parallel to 
the plan of the building, following ihe points of its stellate 
shape, but leaving a space some seven feet wide all round, 
as an ambulalory. Its plan is fairly simpk as it consists of 
a main pillared hall in the centre;, at the western Md of which 
are ihe three shrines, one in axial alignment with the MU, 
the others projecting laterally, like transepts, thus producing 
its cruciform effect. The exterior wa^ parapet, and lowers 
are disposed and embellished acoording to the conventional 
system alr^dy described. A single pillared haU measuring 
41 feet long by JO fed wide comprise the interior, but this 
ts actuaUy a composite of the two compaftments of th* 
miiicha-n^ndapa^ or front hall, and the navarangaf or middle 
halt, the former containing iwelve pUlars and the latter fouTi 
all clalwrately lalh^tunied in the manner of the style- 
From each of the three inlmor walls of the middle haD a 
doorway kads to a sriuare vesUbuk or sukhanash beyond 
which, in each bislaooe, is Uie ceUa. (Plaies CXXVl and 

exxv). 

For a lar^r and earlier example, as weO as one of more 
historical importance^ we must turn to a group of temples 
at Bdur in the Hassan Districl of Mysore, ibe consln^n 
of which dates from about 111? A.D- (Bale CXXlV, 
Fig. Ik These temples arc ail wiihjo one coclosiirc, and 
few si^ts could be more richly picturesque than this ass^ 
blagc of early Iwciftlt century buildingi distributed rathtf 
unsymmctrically over its flagged pavementSp with the temple 
of Kesava, evidently the main iniention of the sch^ne, 
placed towards rhe centre. Unfortunately this, the principat 
building of the group^ has losl its superstmctitre* so thai 
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il is architecturally imjmpirssjve^ but a close bispectioa 
reveals a conception of unusual artistic merit. The arrange¬ 
ments of its various compartmcnis produce the ciistOTn^ 
ctuciform ploji, the icmpk with its pbtform^ measuring 
178 feet long by 156 feel wide, and its formation consists 
of a pillared hall having deeply recessed arigl«, a stellate 
vimana, with a small square vestibule connecting the two. 
There are three entrances* one on each of the free sides of 
the hypostyte hall, each approached by a flight of steps 
flanked by a pagodadike shrine* the last a useful note of 
architectural emphasis, A large and very elegant exterior 
shrine is also attached to each of the three projecting sides 
of the vimana, an appropriate addition to this part of the 
Itfucture. Although the temple at Bdur was built a ccniury 
and a half before the example previously dtacribed, os it 
was one of the first of its kind, while that at Somnathpur 
was one of the last, it is significant of to oorwersutisin of 
the Indian arLisun that the difTerenoes in the treatmenl of 
the two Eemples ore slight. There is a little more freedom 
io to arrangement of the ornamental courses forming IM 
basement, and a less dUcipliaed disposal of the plastic 
forms on the exterior surfaces^ indicatiiig, to a slight degroc^ 
that al Belur the style had nor completely cryalollired. Yel 
there is one elaboration in ihii temple not found cIscwhKu 
and that is to sculptured figurMubjects on the perforated 
screens between the exterior pillars of to hypostyte hall 
In number tore are twenty of these scrcciis, icn of which 
are treated geometTkally, as is common in most of these 
temple* hut to rest are carved 10 illustrate slorics from to 
Purano-s* presenting frieiw crewded with beings engaged 
in to most animated pursuits. 

From this temple to best idea of an interior in to style 
may be gaiiwdp althoughn as in roost examples, even here 
to piUan are so closely set, that no spatial vkw Is posu^le, 
arid every feature i$ so overlaid with carvingj that to cflto 
is one of congestion, there Is no attempt at resirojni, breadth* 
or repose. (Plate OC?CSV, Fig. 2k TM colonnato 
form two cross aisfcs jotcrsecting in to middle of to hail, 
where they produce a central bay or nave. The^ micifoTO 
aisiK leave spaces in the angles of the hall in which smaltei' 
piliats are placed, and each group of four support beams 
eiKlosing a sunk coffered ceiling. It ts on to main piLlare 
and to reces^ ceiiinss that the sculplor has specially 
directed his artistic ingenuity, and these are most tmagin^ 
attvely and copiously patterned. As the grealest mterior 
dirnensioRS of this namron^a arc 92 feet by 7S feet, and tM 
total number of pillars amounts to forty-six* aU of which, 
save the four in the central bay, are each of diflerent desi^* 
the variety of form and oompkx charocter of the w^te is 
astonishing, it seems os if to sysicm employed in to 
design and oonstruction of tosc pillars was tot of entrustmg 
each example lo one liKtd artist and his assistants, who 
combined as a Mam to produ™ totr finest work, Set lo 
compete against one another in such a manoo:, each pillar 
became, therefore, an individual masterpiece, the fertility 
of insuntion and the msnutenej^ of the execution in every 
instance l^ng phenomenal. One column in to middte 
hall is so unique in character that it has been distinguished 
by to name of the Karasiidia pillar, for to show his clever¬ 
ness to sculptof has not only irarved its capital, shaft, and 
base, into a repr^ting pauem of niches in each of which is 
enshrined an image, but has ingimiously contrived tot to 
whole pillar could be rotated at will Yet underneath all 


* Myme Archanhfiad No» III* BingolofTx 1919. 

* Mjfsok Arckseohgicsi Scrif^t No. I, Hanplorei 1917, 
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tbw iatcrlACcd jncmldui^ and jntncatcly finished forms 
it if poi 3 ible to see, in spile of this plastic overlay, that the 
bew of Lhc design h in confoniiity wUh tbe OiaJukyan 
order, thai ihezt is throughout a certain convenUonal tom- 
bination of dcnenia which is unmisUikablc^ Ttuit each 
detail of Uw building was the wort of speciaLbis in t^Ktr 
cmA, a not uncommon proocduie in other forms of lodian 
■ji, is indicated by ihc fact that on a number of ihe LmageSp 
pankubr^ those on the hrackcis, there w inscribed the 
nanw of the iculFtor, like a signalure, thus showing that 
each individual artist had contributed lo the scheme a selected 
if»ciincn of his handiwork. 

There yet remairm the highest achievement of the 
Chalukyan-Hoysala school of ■nchiCcciurc, the icmpk of 
Hoysakavaia at Halabid. (Plaie CXMV, Fig, IK Owing 
to the truncated condition of this buildings for it lacks tie 
whole of iti superstructure, its architectural appearanoe is 
disappointing, l^t were its roof and tower in position, 
rising up to group themselves in balanced maAS against the 
iky, the effect would be distinctly imposing. In spite how*- 
ever of such a fundajttenial disabilityi this tMpIc, chicily 
on aocotmt of the cmphatK prodigality of its sculptural 
embellishment, ts, without eJtaggeration, one of ihc mosi 
rcmarluihlc monuments ever poduced by the hand of man. 
The Hoyuksvmi was the principal temple within ihe wails 
of the ancient dty of Damsamudra. which for throe ceniurKs 
fkiurishcd as the royal capital of the floysala empire. Mow, 
even the name of this city is forgotten, and it hu djecUiKd 
into a small hamlet in the Hasssn District, called Halabid, 
some fjiHy miles north-west of Mysore. Of the lemporal 
power of this or>e-lime great capital-ctty^ of its places and 
citadels, fortifkations and civic bniklings, there rei^in now 
only grass-^wn mounds* Yd of the spiritual life of lls 
people this fine icmple ia still a standing ponument, when 
aU that was rnaterial has faded into oblivion. That Dara- 
lamudia was the centpe of rnarked religious activity h 
plainly shown by the remains of numerous Brahmanical 
and Jain icmpics grouped within hs wills. One of tlicse, 
the Kedesvaim, a building of moderate dunBuioai, yet 
bcauiifuily fHoportioned and esituisitely carved, may have 
been the "" Chapel Royal/' u It was in close proximity to 
the palace and connected with h by a toad. But this superb 
though mifsof example is entirely eebpsed by ihe imjum 
of the gtwd Imnple of the unperiol capital , the Hoysale^vara. 
AtigftrfNH and erected, as on inscription states, by one Keda- 
roja* she inaster buiJsier of Harasimhjl i I I4I'>^2), tbe Hoyiala 
king, Uf>dcr the supervisioo of Ketamolla, ehief officer of 
the public works, and it is as well* in view of the rtmarkabte 
natuia of ihis budding, that their names should be lenicnir 
bered. Its dale was ibcfcfore after the niiddle of the twelfth 
century, a time when the empire was in its first vigour, and 
from it one may piin ihc most compkua impression of the 
ifyk* 

The Hoysolesviiim is a double Eemplc in every sense of 
the word, as It is two complefe temples of exactly the same 
dimensions built side by side, cofmcctod only by thdr ad¬ 
jacent transept. Tbe length of each is 112 feet and about 
lOd feet in width, so that they are not lor^ sinsetunes, wh 
approximating in area the chancel of a mcKkraicly fixed 
En^ish OtbedroK but, token together, the two buildings, 
with ihcir nandi pavilions cn front cover a fairly large spaoe> 
as they occupy the greater part of a square mcasufitig over 
200 feet side. The entire conception stands on a large 
pUtform having angles corresponding to those of the buildr 
in^ il supports^ Each temple e crudfonn in plan so that 


the whole composition on the ground assumes the shape 
of a double cross joined at Its inner arms. Tbe arrange- 
mentx of each temple resolve themsdves into the two usual 
compartments oonusting of a pijlared hall and its attached 
sanctuary i in addition there is in front, in both instoivw^ 
a nandi rrumdapa, or open piliared pavilion, the one facing 
the eastern doorway of the southern tempk being a building 
of considcorble size, a temple in iiscLf, but the northern 
pavilion is much sm^kr. the inequality of these two supple¬ 
mentary siruciuies being the orJy unsymmctrkal portions 
of its Donfiguration. 

But although in cxlent It is moderately largc^ dcsipi 
of ihe building is such that it presents little spa'^ effect 
os its exterior is broken up by repeated projcctioiu and 
angular surfaces, while the narrow halls of the interior are 
filled with many pillars closely spaced. The avciagc height 
of the cxtcriDr elcvaiion is 25 feet, but even if the towers 
and roofs above this were in position, il Is doubiM whetter 
it would eN'er have assumed the appearance of a reasonably 
eoH^rdiiuLied composition, as its total conception in two 
distinct portions could only have pfoduoed a balaiKed 
grouping of parts, but no effect of a co^rate unity. Ex- 
termllyp a certain amount of contrast is obtained by the 
change of form between the treatment of the aanci^ry on 
lhc one hand, and the assembly hall on the other^ the junction 
being harmonised in a vciy skilful manner by the laterposi- 
tion of a massive and pfofusdy deconiiEd buttress. The 
sanctuary, t^big stdiate on plan, its walls are formed of 
acute angular projections, whik the surfaow of the pillared 
hal! are mainly at nghi angles. The eniiie elcvatiDn however 
b bknded into a semblance of compkteness by the scheme 
of continuous mouldings, borders, friezcsi. cornices, and 
Innds of statuary whkh are carried around the whole build¬ 
ing. In gencraJ appearonoe tbcrefoi^^ the ctevaiiDn ftsolvea 
ilsdf into a multiplicity of ptanes, of allemations of shapes,^ 
of iniervab seporaled by sharp U^la and vivid shadows, of 
occasional passages of half-tones, but there is little attempt 
at formal volume or ikvtioped moss. 

Such is the fini impressiOD conveyed by the general 
■ppeaianoe of this buildinig, folkiwed by the feeling that, 
■Ithottgh it is dearly executed in teircis of architectyie, it is 
also equally clear that it b arckitecture of a very special kind. 
A closer inspeetkm conJirms this vkw. As one proceeds 
akmg the broad platTorm which cndrcics the conjoint 
structure, so planit^ in order lo provide for cere- 

motiial procBsiofis, the walls of the temple begin to suggest 
the analogy of a volummous iiluminated scroll, which is 
tuiFOlled as otic progresses. On it is portrayed, one after 
another, the whole comply of Tndra^s heaven, each of these 
immortals enshrined within a structural nkhc, and canopied 
by aureola of heavily banging foliogE. Tbeu, as the scroll 
unfolds, its wide margins become vi^hle, ftaming the pictures 
of the divine beings in the centre with rich ornamental 
borders^ comprising repeating paitems of natural forms and 
convefitior^i animals, scenes of figures illusliating popular 
fttyth oihI kgend^ one continual complkacy of symbol and 
imagery^ elaborately and with infinite det^ (Plate 

CXXVll, Fig. IK 

This bewildering display of pIostM: an k pdndpally 
contained within three parallel spaces carried round the 
manifok! planes fprramg the outer watb of the tempk. 
The central space ts the main object of this most compne- 
hsisivo sculpture ^kry, for ea^ facet is occupied by a 
fninuiicty wrought rapreKatalion of a ddty. splendidly 
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■ppaidled, each figure in height half ibe sire ome, and all 
modelled in eaooedingly high relief, the entire friew wnsti- 
tilting a girapliic reeord of fb* Hindu Pantheon, udusi^ly 
complete, with alJ the acotsiories, flltributes Mid symbob 
of cadi octetial being. Below this rematlcable exposition 
of slalnary is a wide vertieaJ space oompdsing ihe basement 
Of plinth* its total breadth divided into niuneto^ Orders, 
each formed into a miming band of carving of the most 
entrandng variety* There are tlcphanls and cavaltcnj 
sequences of diamatic narrative seems, strange and roystiial 
motifs* such as the hamsa (goose), the (nippoOTPhl 
and all those fantastic ctcaniras whose ortgiti goes ba« to 
the mosl remote ages. The third and upper space cotter 
ponding to ft frieze, is treated in a more formal manner, as 
it SI mainly architectunil in its character* consisting of niaies 
and canopies, mouldings and pilasters, and all shaded ^ a 
heavy projecting oornkpc or eavc. This eomi« wtiicii 
overhangs the entire wall surface tndicates the bcgimunM or 
the architectural superstructuTC, now not in cxtslexicev b^ 
ihcre is little doubt tl» roof and spire were sculplured in 
the same lavish fashion- 


The above is but a bald ouaine of the system by which 
this unending wealth of relief work wm distritau^ over 
the exterior of this temple, bul tl is the incredible mtricacy 
with which each detail of ibis extensive ooncephon w^ 
treated that is so overwhelming, filling the spectator with 
astonishment. In the marvellous minmenesa of its le(^a« 
alone, there is no thought of time, a^SMCp or limita^iis^ 
any kind, and, as to the anolional conditions which inspired 
this great work, no otbM knowi^ movement apptoach 
it in the inleaisity of its purpose. Not that Ihe quality 
the art thus represented is of the high order of some 1™ 
schools of Indian sculpture ^ much of the figureinodcUing 
is taut and stylired* lacking in breadth and suggesliOSi» but 
» a sustained ii?ar ik al^ W a 

of religious thought expressed in pla$tic foTiii+ the wans oi 
Lhu temple are unequalled- 


Four oitrtnces inttmipt the continuiiy Uiia sc^ 
luxed elevation, two to each temple, and^h » app«we^ 
by a fliaht of steps with small detached shnnes on eiirw 
side. Two of these doorways are comply one on tw 
south, and the other on the south-east, bo^ much “J 
their design, and both remarkable produ^ons w 
of their imagiiiative irealment and precM workcnaiB p» 
No spe^ attention has been paid to the siwpe of Im 
way itself, which b a plain rectangular openi^ bunt « iw 
suiRHuidinra which ara of sush an erapbonal cta^en 
Much of its design b indicative of the mgenuouaness of tn* 


craftsman Ui sebiRg on reahties and converting thern into 
idsli. With ihb as hb aim, ^ has mllpured on either 
side of the entrance a statue, in heroic proportions, of a 
dyarpata or door-keeper, a pcmiaoeiil effigy In place of the 
mobile human attendant, and these two enlarged figures 
he has elaborated into extravagantly fanciful creations. 
Each b posed in what b known as the Iribhanga or thtt*- 
fkxiued attitude, head, body and legs at slightly different 
angles, and ««ch u costumed in a suntpiuous airay of jeweb 
and tassels of gold, holding large and immensely rich syn^ 
bob of office, the whole coniained within an arched and 
foliated aureole. The lintel above the doorway b a broad 
panel twelve feet long and three feet high, even mom ornately 
carved, and illuslraiing sdecied episodes from the peopl« 
mythology and story, lu design resolves itself into an arcaded 
central space formed by a fata maaa, or ar^wy, and 
supported by jwfi, those water-tmicoras shap^ hke huge 
pachydermatous quadrupeds, spouting convoluted folt^ 
on either side. The principal figure in ita omye “ 
vravara, vrildly dancing, supported by other dtvinit^ and 
a band of musicians accompanying ibeir lord with drum 
and cymbal. Although there b something very vital m 
certain portions of these entrance coropostlioi^ th^show 
little attempt at anything structural, as 
formless, appealing mainly on ac^unt 
rich and sensuous appearance. (Plate CXXiv, Mg. ij. 

Passing into the temple, the sch™ of the “ 

eoogated and complex, owing to the si® a^ 
of the pillars, and the accumulation of oth« el^nts. but 
it resolves iiself into transverse aisles, wi^ a four-sqim 
group of pillars in the space fontittl by the 
mmprisiog the nave, Wiar is f 

mar^ in which every feature of th<«wli^nedcprt^ 
b loaded with ornament, each shaft in^iW 
and each capital supporting a heavily figur^ 
bracket so closely set that they almost toudi each_ 
bSSth the weighty beams. Such a “ sysiematisalion of 
ctHifiHion” roles out any appearance 
there are few vbtas or open passages as the f 

rifith of fretted colurans, smuom prejeclionsp and perforeted 

screens* 

The temple at Halabid b the snpreitie din^of Ii^ 
architecture in its most prodigal 

if iti qualities of composition are not high, at jaa 

monument to the 

skill ingenuity, imaginatiOB, and profound religious con- 
Kiouso^of those concerned in its creation, n has no peer. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE LATER CHALUKYAN STYLE 
(dr. AD. 1050 to I300> 


T he buildings in the remaininc phji^ of the later 
Chalukyan style^ as referred to in the previous chafytef 
are loaned ut a region towards the northern border 
of Mjwre EukXCf astride ihe upper reachs of the Tunga- 
Miodra river. This area k chie^ occupied by the Kanaresc 
districls and (hat of BclLoj^^ aJilMugh it may be noted that 
uampics of the same type of tempk archilecture are to be 
found in parts of the Nemm's ifonunions^ and abo in nor¬ 
thern Mysore. Bounds as this region is, on the one hand 
by the country in idildi the Early Otalukyans originated 
and developed ibetr style at the throe towns of Aihole^ 
Patiadaka], and Badaml, and on the other by the teiritoiy 
containing the Oialukyan-Hoysali tempks of My^ro, 
this phase of Brehitecture not only afTects characteristics 
from both these movements^ but what is more impcruijit, it 
also supplies in some measure a connectiiig link between 
the two. It is possible, thcrerore, b/ ^ study of the huildings 
of this phastp to trace the evolution of the CHalukyan styk 
as a whole frocn its bcgiiming in the andent Otalukyan 
triad of capitals, through the phase now being considmd, 
step by si^ as it dev^ped, until it arrived at the ful^ 
matiLT^ examples of the Hoysala aehoot in Mysore, already 
described (Chapter KX1X>. The period during which this 
style peevaikd extended over loate two and a half centuries, 
from about AJ>. i050 to IKW, or even later, after whicdi 
the advent of the Muhammadans into iboc parts brought 
it to an end. 

The chancteiistiGS of this type of templie may be under^ 
Stood by an analysis of the various parts of these buildings 
whkh make up the whole, as for imtance thetr pkns, the 
treatment of the ertcriar walls, the shape of the towers or 
tikhar^ the pilim or order,and, l^tly, the design and 
execution of the doorways. With regard to the ptaru unlike 
the Hoyiala tcmite of Mysore, none of themi with one 
exceptkm,^ it ttcllale; ns they are all laid out cm the prindplc 
of right lines and right angles, the whok consisteatly reo* * 
tingled Nor» also with one exception,* is the interior 
ambuiatory passage encircling the cells found in these 
tonples and sometimes light is introduced into the inDcr 
coiripartmeiits by meani of windaws of perforated stone 
screens. It is aho pot unoouimoa for (he prindpa] entrances 
to be not at the front, but at the tides of the stnucture, as 
the eastern Bid is frequentty faced by a supplementary cdla, 
ahrine, or piUtred portico. 

A» to the surface treatment of the exteriof walls, in 
thk particular aspect of the Chafukyin style, this is except 
tmuDy well rendered, Owtn| fo the nature of ihe tonple 
oompcHition, the outside walk m most legional developments 
provided a Large area for dDooratfcm, of which the architec- 
tixral sculpfors took full advantage. This spacious will 
surface was due to the fact that windows, or+ in faett voids 
of any kind were rarely required. When one oompirm the 


brUliuit climatic effecti of the Orient with those of the west^ 
where many windows are a necessity^ as shown for instance 
In the Got^ buildings of Europe^ the lack of such openings 
in the andiitectuie of India w^ be understood Suflkient 
U^t fcT the temple-struciure was obtamed oiBinly by refkc^ 
don through the dooiways, and moreover, the imiMessivi:- 
ixss of the interior was emphasuzd by low iUmnination. 
Id place therefore of any stmaural features tnteiruptmg 
the exterior surfaces of the building, the designers were 
faced with the problem of giving an effective appearance 
to the walls Isy some form of plastic decoration, preferably 
having an an^tectural basis. As alrrady shown in some 
styles the difficulty was avoided by filling in ibt wall space 
with figure sculptor^ not infrequently ^tributed over (be 
surfaces wiih the minimum amount of order or, restraints 
Such an exp^ieat however did jvox commend itself to the 
builders of temples now undrar refctencc^ os they rose to 
the occasion tn a masterly manner^ finishing oBT their slriK- 
tural schemt with decorative ckmmts cjf great char^ and 
applied with taste and cxpcrieiKe. For few buildings In 
India display i more appropriate system of architectural 
cmbcllishfnent than the templet in this phase of the ChaJU' 
kyan mode. 

The method of making effoettve the wall fxmtent of the 
tcrnplB was based on that initiated by the earlier Chalukyon 
builden, as at Fattadokal^ in whidi the principle employed 
was that very sound one of spacing out the surface by means 
of pilasten. But the later craftsmen took iMs simple idea 
and develDped It into a much mote eUborale and fintthed 
ooiK^too. The pilasters a« preset, their slender shafts 
dividing the waff Into wclJ-proporttofKd areas;, and giving 
to the whole a functional framework of great architccturaJ 
value. Moreover, the buitderi added to the fotcefuloess 
uf this hry alternating much larger EtructmaJ forms In tl^ 
shape of half-pillars n^embling buttresses, and at the wne 
ttiric a replica, in thdr design and detail, of the pillars of 
the open lall in front, a repetition of marked ardiitectural 
oompatibility. Then at appropriate intervals on ofoameutaJ 
nkhe or shrine was projected, with a wide cave to gather 
shadow, and above, i canopy, (Spying the deceraiod form 
of the slkhara hself, apin a most artistic refrmm. rmaUy, 
to ^ich the whole sdicme in a suitable majmer a graceful 
motif, not unlike a sbindtrd raUquaTy, was interposed 
between the other elemBits, and supporting a trophy of 
foliated curves, while the same vnluted trophy on a large 
soak ftiids a place whenever mquireiL Such is a bare outUne 
of t^ mural tjTHtmrot of diw tempks^ a disposition of 
orahitoctural decoration which must be seen to bo appre¬ 
ciated. White iw doubt its conception was the tesuli of 
experience, the case and fluency with whiefa It was deslgnad 
and distribuled, and its aesthetic fitness to the space it 
occupied, ixnpltes (be pwesion of a natural gift for plastk 
expcwioji mherited by Jti craaton. (Plate CXXX.1 


^ Temple of Dodda Bonppa at DMobi]. 

* Soratwitj Temple it Gadifi 
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Turning id (.be pyranaidal lower which sumiounU the 
urmpks, the design of this outstajidlng feature is a eonipro- 
mise between on the orte hand the sikhaim of the Early 
Chaiukyan type with Its plainly defiftcd stories^ and on the 
other the closely mouided tiers of the Haysala examples in 
Mysore. And the same remarks apply io the supminjctiire 
forming the apex of the tower, which is neither the bold 
upstanding cupola of the Paltadalcal variety, nor the fiat 
overlying parasol favoured by the builders of Mysore, but 
a faceted, dooble-ficxuied bell-shape, sujEgcsiivc of a combi- 
itaiion of ihc two conceptions. As a whole the sikhaiM 
of this phase display a not unpleasing contained ^thin 
moi^rately strong cotilours, and sustained by a series of 
well-marked horizontal mouldmgs sufTictcnt to preserve an 
appearance of some stnictural vigour. 

In connection vriih the pillars of this rnode, nlthou^ 
they are richly moulikd productions, there is littk originality 
in their design, as they resemble the tathe-tunied examples 
of the Hoysala s(yk^ But in one respeet there is a slight 
departure^ as in the majority of these pillars the i^ncipal 
moulding below the nctiiJil capital is very considerably 
projected^ with a ptonouTHred knife-edge section, a striking 
and distinguishing detail of the order'*. 

A notable feature of the later Chalukyan temple is the 
artistic emphasis given to the doorways, both in the case 
of those at the entrance ta the building, and abo those 
leading To the inner shiirtc. The practice of making the 
opmng into the shrincHihambcr the focal point of the temple 
embellishment has been previously noiiocd, but no other 
style has quailed the wealth of decoration and lemarkabk 
manipulative sltiU expended on some of the temple door¬ 
way of this region. Unlike those of the Hoysola type 
whH^. in keeping with their character are purely oitiomen^, 
there is an archtiectural framework as a basis to design 
of these examples, consisting of a pilaster on either side 
with a moulded liutd and com toe above. Using this as 
his structural support, the craftsman hp thrown over the 
whok a superb sculptured pattern of hgures^ foliage, and 
decorative effbcis, replete with mythical imagery, and <arved 
with incredible (teiail and finish. 

Within the country occupied by this phase of archi¬ 
tecture there are upward of fifty temples, and by means of 
seketmg certain examples the dev^opment of the ^Ic 
may be readily follovred.^ Between the limits of the period, 
the dales qf such examples and the sectuence of ibetr produc¬ 
tion, can only be largely conjectured, although these have 
been obtained by the sifting of several forms of eyidenoe. 
as for instance inscriptiotu on or near the building, t^ 
local hrsloryp details of style, and the inference of certain 
ekmcnis in the construction. Whai are probably the 
earliest buildings are at Kukkanur. a vUloge nw the r^lwy 
junction of Gadag, two of which depset not only the initial 
character of the movement, but provide a stepping-slone 
midway between the ancient type as at PaitadakaU and the 
later devdopmenl now being described. For in these two 
biuldtngi at Kukkanur we kc the only examples of this 
phase executed in the somewhat cc^ree sandstone of the 
earlier period, all the subsequent temples of the group being 
bulk of the more refined and tractabk chloritic schist. The 
older of ihe two structures, the NavaJinga, or Nine Lingas,'" 
can scareefy be lermed a ugnj^ as it comprises a duster 
of nine celh around three pillared oompaitmcnts, with a 


sikhara over each cell. These sikharas are in shape very 
similar to the type at PatiadaJcal, but the domical apex is 
already beginning to show signs of change. In the plastic 
decoration on the exterior there U that bold, almost coarse, 
modeJUng of their archetype above mentioned, and the 
pillars of the interior are substantial moiioliths, with parts 
of their shaHs turned Into mouldings on a lathe. 

The other example at Kukkanur is the temple of KaJle- 
svBJuwhich. although of mudi ihcsonne architoctural character 
ns the Navalinga shrine:, in its more refined treatment marks 
a slight advance on that structure, and is therefore, no ^ubt, 
a little later in dale. Complete In all its parts, with an 
outer mmli poich, a four pillared halk vestibule and oclli. 
all in axial alignment, it measures 67 feet long by 57 feet 
wide, while iu sikhara Is 57 feet high, so that ii is a compact 
and wtJ!- proportioned composition. Its exterior walls 
are simply but effectively decorated with pilasters ni fairly 
dose intervals, and an oocasioniil mural shrine or similar 
structural motif is interposed betwren. The most insiruc- 
live feature U the tower, which depicts the beginning of the 
departure f^rom the earlier Fattadakal model. An increased 
dcOnitidn tn the separale stories, and a pronOimgcd double- 
fiexured curve in the outlines of the cupoU at its apex, show 
that progress towards ihe ftattened and more florid H oysala 
type was already taking place. An unusual addition lo 
the pillared l^ll are four windows lunnelled nearly seven 
feet through the thickness of the walls. In vkw of their 
style and that they are built of the same fnaterial. these two 
structures at Kukkanur appear to be closely allt^ to the 
temples of the Early Chalukyan group, as at Alhole and 
f^itadaJcal, and should be hut littk removed from them 
in dale, although on historical grounds, one would plage 
them as late as the last half of the tenth century. 

Some littk time after the production of the foregoing, 
a Jain temple was built at LakkitridiT a viJtage seven miles 
fmm Gadag. which may be taken as the next step in the 
formation of ihe style. For not only does it denoie pcogre» 
in archiicciunil experience, but it marks that change in 
material already rdfcrred to, wh^ instead of the rougher 
groiried sandstone hitherto used, it is built of the finer tex¬ 
tured schist. The introduction of the lattw reacted on ihe 
character of the woiknmnship as from now onwards the 
nmsoiuy courses are reduced tn sire, and the carving is 
more delicate and highly finbbed. The Jain temple is one 
of several buildings at Lakkundl, but it has every appearance 
of being the oldest, besides being the most imposing, as 
its dimensions are not. inconsiderable, its kngtii measuring 
93 feet, its breadth 35 fcei, and the sikhara is 42 feet in 
bei^i. A distingubhmg feature of tU ekvarion is a high 
middk story in ihe tower, due, as in several Jain temples, 
10 the imposition of an upper interior shrine-dtamber, 
this suppkmentary sanctuary repeating, tn several respects, 
the arraRgements of the oomparTments underneath. On 
the eastern from is a large open-pillared hall, through which 
one passes to the sole eniraitoe to the temple proper. Except 
for the more finished masonry and the finer character of tl^ 
murel Kulptune, there is itothiag specially notable in the 
design of this building; save that the upper part of the 
tower mdicates by the more flowing curve of its contours a 
still further trend towards the Hoysala mo^l. As to the 
date of this temple it b recortkd that Bailal If. one of the 
cariiffit of the HoysfUa dynasty, made Lakkundl hb capital 
in A.D. 1191, but evw b^ore that event it must have been 


^ Oiahikym Arshdtawrt by Comem, M., Aith. Sur. ef lad.. Vol. XLH, Cakutta. 1926. 
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An impoiijint city^ so Jt ti nnt unlilcdy from tls nppeanince 
that thk Jitn tempk wts built in the Last half of the elewth 
century, 

A new architccturaJ featuie now becomes evident in 
the style. Up to this point the temples of the Oialukyan 
nx>dc were pfovided with a comioe of no particular proinl* 
nencct but rm^hcless it$ peculiar section denoted a special 
origin. This section lakes the foun of a simple quarter- 
rmind cur\-e, pdded to which tU bulky nature is obviously 
a heritage of the rock-cut type, which again derived from 
the overhanging thatched roof of the still older timber 
period. As n means of protecting the smictural temple 
from the mn and the rain, it was inefFectivc, and a more 
luitable devioD now appears^ This tatces the shape of a 
wide projecting eave rather than a cornice, often with a 
doubk curved section, forming not only an artistic but a 
most useful addition to the building, serviceabtc as a proleo^ 
tion apinst the strong ti^t and abo as a method of warding 
off the heavy monsoon rains. On most of the subsequent 
buildings this ^ndnent eav'e, sometimes greatly e^tpanckch 
although oocasioimlly not curved but straighlp and of exag¬ 
gerated width* becomes a characteristic of this phase of the 
Cbalukyan style. An early example of its introduction may 
be seen in the temple of Muktesvara at CTiaudstdampuf, 
a hamlet on the banks of ihe Tunpbbadra river towards 
the eastem boundary of the Dbarwar dislrictH This temple 
measurei ^ feet in kngib and has a tower some 55 feet in 
height, but it is not ewtiy symmetrical in plan, as there art 
twD entrance porches on the adjoining sid^ with a kind of 
open portico confronting the easlem doorway. In addition 
to tbe emergent of the new form of cave, this temple signifies 
another stage in the evolution of the style, for it illustrates 
the fact that the fonnation of the tow«r has now matured, 
l! shows irt the design of this feature, that the WTll-dermed 
storks distinguishing Ihc early type, and aho that of the 
Dravidian were bdng considerably reduced and their 

outlines obscured^ by the woilth of plastic omamentatkivi 
which makes up ihe paiteni of its sikhara. The Muktesvam, 
which was probably pr^uoed towards the end of the eleventh 
rentwyi is an elegant little ftructure, innovations denoting 
that the buildini art was hving and moving^ hut even with 
the marks of progress and improvement recorded above, ibe 
zenith of the styk was yet to eome. 

This oonsummation is exemplified in several temples 
of which the throe Unest aie the Kosivisvesvata at Lakkundi^ 
the hfahadeva at Ittogi, and the Matlikaijuni at Kuruvatti* 
all of wiitch may date from the twelfth century. TTwre arc 
others, whicdi in certain aspects, may Ik equally good, but 
fti a whok this small serks is fcpresenlative of the phare in 
its most diiished form The Lakkundi temple indicate 
that some of Ihc plainer parts of ib structure may be of 
rarlkr dale, but it is surmised that it was rebuilt at the 
Umc the dty became a Hoysala capital in 1191, (Ftale 
CXXXI, Fig. 1). It b one of several tempfes whkh adorned 
a once populous r^ioiL, and » a doublHhrinied structure 
of conventional plan save for (he unusual introduction of 
BJi open court towards the middle of its lay-out, from whidi 
varkms compartifKfits cxrovd axially on cilhcr sidCL What 
stiiki^ one most in the ekvationol aspect of the building 
is the strength and vigour of Hs conforoiatkim and the 
outstimding relief and ridmess of Its architectural embeltish- 
ment» the whole resulting in a powerful and effecUve oompo^ 
sition. l^ovidcd with two shrines, one at each extremity, 
it has two separate lowers, the Larger one btung at the western 
end, but both have lost thetr superstructures* The scheme 


consists of an alignment of four differeiit sized squares, or 
elaborations of this figure, and its total length b 100 feet, 
with a width of 37 feet, while its main tower, when compkte, 
would have been about 35 feet high* Tbe principal en¬ 
trance is on the south side, and leads into the nayarangs, 
a chamber some 20 feet square with four pillars in the centre, 
and eight semi-detached piLosters around the sides, each 
pillar with a Laibe-tumcd foundation of mouldings, but parts 
of these embossed with an. Intricate pattern as fiw as chased 
metal. Where the temple excels however is in the bold 
chBracter of ihc architcctumJ omamentation dtstributed 
over its vimanas* and the refiiKd enrichment of its doorways, 
the one acting os a contrast to the othert e vidently the 
productions of two different groups of workmen. In the 
decoration of tbe western vimana the customapr system of 
mural design has boeu followed, but several motifs have been 
emphasised, including a large and promincdt niche and 
oanopy Ln the centre of each side above which rises a kind 
of foliated trefoil repealed up the centre of the stkhara, 
each repeat diminishing as it ascends. There is a volup- 
tuousne^ and exubenince in the ornamenlation^ in temper 
not unlike I hat of the Baroque in Europe with its fantasy 
of grandiose excresDcnses, but, although impassioned, it 
is w^ll-controlJcd and expressive of tbe slyk at the extreme 
hci^i of its power. 


The doorways of the Kasivisvesvara temple are its 
chief feature^ one on the south, another on the east with a 
third kading to the oella, each of which is so treated as to 
possess ait the qualities and essentials of a mastcrpic«. 
E^h of these openings is desired on much the some prm- 
cipk, with a series of mouldings framing the roctangular 
aperture, but the sides are made structurally, os well as 
artistically firm by means of a prominent decorative pilaster. 
Above, is a mauld^ lintel surmounted by a carved comioe 
and overdoor^ while n massive keystorve, finely modcUed 
into a scene of elephants anointing the goddess Lokshmi 
(Gajn l4tkshm(} is a central motif. The south, doonvay is 
ped^ps even more elaborate* much thought and imapnation 
having beipn expended on its design^ the effect iKlng increased 
by the crisp texture of Ihc^ relkf. The remaJiiing example, 
the doorway Ica^ng to the inner shrine, in its plastk handling 
U equally ciTective, a spirited battle ^twwn elephant-riders 
and horsemen sculptured almost in the round on the ogee 
pirves of the cornice, assumes the quality of an ivory carving, 
ift the mkroscopie nature of its technique. There are other 
temples at Udckundl, including that of Nanesvara. whiidi 
rt a rep^uedon to a smaller scale of the fbregoirvg, and 
» probably of the same date but none of these approaches 
m sua or rich appearance Ihat of th^e Kasivisvesvara. 


At the town of itiagi, the temple of Mahadev » another 
iliiutratJDn of ihis phase of the builders' art at its meridian 
and B situated some twenty^wo miJes east of Gadag. This 
temple was the ocnire of an important group of religious 
str^ures arranged ona terrace specially built for the purpose 
and contaming an ornamental tank the whole a very fine 
ocmoei^oi^ evidently the focus of much spiritual activity 
e^y in the oentmy A.D. Now the only building 

IS intact B the Mahadmr,and this has ImI die upper part 
ot^ iikhA^ wfck the roof of its pillared had has also 
been doiruged. Even with these defects it is a beautifully 
harmonised siruaure, orthodox and symmetricat Ln its 
azT^^nmts as tt of a bypostyk hall* chnmlw of 

^ pillared porch on cither side, 
v^buk and a cell^ all grouped tuget^r In a simple and 
appropriale manner, li b of a fair sizEf as It measures^ I20fect 
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long by 60 feet wide, and iLs towtr would havi boen over40fcel 
high, Ibeeenend appearance of the whole proving ihat these 
proportions produce a very pleasing nsiilt. Accord^ lo 
some Standards iis decorative treatment may be conskterod 
cjccessive. but jionethcleu It h all balanced and orderly, 
and, aJEhougfi rkh^ its dements are well thought out and 
caiefully distributed. In style U is mudi nearer to the 
Mysore phase previously discussed, particulEirly in the 
suave curves of its lowerp in which there are no stories but 
only horwoniai tiers,^ and a sculptured pattern is repeated 
over its entire smfaoc. The hypcsiyle haU confronting 
the easlern aspect of the templci and which measures some 
55 feet across, is a striking fart of the compoaitionp ss it 
origiiiaJly contained as many as sUty-cight pillars each of 
no mean siac. Of these the twenty^sU interior ones are 
massive tathc-tuimed columns with hi^ly decorated pedestals, 
while the four fonntnfi the central group support a coffered 
ceiling, wrought into a nrtost intricate daign of figure- 
subjects arid spirtted foliage scrolls. In ihc interior of the 
navara^it^ OH each of the four walls, are two rectangular 
recesses, each one provided with a kind of altar table and a 
pedestal for the reception of sacred symbols, msels, etc., 
a eystem siraneely suggestive of the Easter Altar in some 
Christian ehur^cs. In the same way the eircutar niche 
on the front face of the tower, now empty, was utilized for a 
change of image whefwver this was desir^. (Plate CXXXJ, 

The remaining example of this class, and of approxi¬ 
mately the same date as the foregoing, is the temple of 
Mallikarjuna at Kuruvatti, a village on the Tungabhadra 
river, about seventeen inilw west of the taluk headquarters 
of Harpanahalli. With a petfcctly symmetrical plan, its 
sikhara quite complete, and its iwf Ln tolerable eonditioiip 
tn many respects it may be regarded as a standard example 
of its kind* T^e length of the temple building itself is 
38 feet, and its widlh, with the two entrance porches one 
on each side, is 36 feett while its sikhara is 44 feet in height* 
If however, the large namii pavilion on its eastern front is 
included the whole composition is some 130 feel in lenglbn 
The archilcctural tiealmcnt of the entire structure is of the 
same Order as that of the buildings previously dcwlbed, 
although, as a whole the dccorahon on its surfaces is 
congested, and ihcrc is more restraint in the dislrihulion 
of the motifs which enrich its walls both inside end om. 
Across the entmnoe to the vcstibitle of the Liin« slutne 
there is a tarm or archway consisting of a massive Untd 
on two free-standing pillars^ each portion elaborately carved, 
while the bracket hguns ai the upper part of the pillars are 
more delicately sculptured than m any other example. 

One other group of temples bdongiiig lo this phase 
thotUd N referred to on account of an unusual fcatute which 
finds a place on one of them. This is a cluster of ihrtf 
temples at Gadag, dedicated to Trikuiesvara. Sarasvati, 
and Somesvara. all representative of the style at its ciilmina- 
tion. bat one of these, that of Somesvaia is distinctive be¬ 
cause it displays a form of mural treatment which carries 
it eitirety away from the Dravidian tradition, and draws 
it very close to that of Mysore, In the profusion of plastic 
elements decorating the exterior of this tempk. towardi the 
centre of its vertical waU surface, there appears an attempt 
to reproduce that type of nkhcd figure sculpture which h 
BO characteristic of the Hoysala temples at Halahid and 
Bclur. each niche shaped like a “ stek ^ and each containiitg 
a statue of a divinity carved in hi^ relicr A hille unoenawi 
tn fonn, this significant ekmcxit emerges in the Somesvara 


tempk, and is repeated around the building, supplantuig 
the framework of pilaster^, which in the Mysore typa has 
almost compkicly disappeared. {Plate CXXVIIIJ. By 
the introductioii of such a motif in the Gadag example the 
two phases of the Chalukyan styk^ the Itoysala and ihc 
Kanoresc, make definite contact* A further inicrest in this 
temple tics Ifi the fact that its decoration is such that it 
aj^;xars to have reached the limit of tl* powrs, it is Inclined 
to be confused and its forms are lacking in vitality, conditions 
which may prefigure the begtunmg of the doelmc. 

^fore finally leaving this dcvidopmcnt of the later 
Chalukyan style some account of tlie reittarkabk: exception 
already referred to, is indicated, and which relates to the 
tempk of Dodda Bosappa at Dambal. (Plate CXXIX. 
Fig. 2k Dating probably from kus in the twelfth centufy, 
this tempk is the only one of ife kind, as aU the others of 
the phase are rectangular in their lay-out, so that this star- 
plant^ slrucinre is conspicuous os a work of notable 
origmality^ For although many of the temples of Uw 
Hoysala phase in Mysore, as previously shown, had stdlaie 
sanctuaries^ at Dambal not only the saiKiuary, but also the 
pillared hall, or is star-shaped In plan. In tl^ 

case of the sanctuary of the Dodda Basappo tempk, this 
Ls worked out on a system of twenty-four points lo the star, 
whik the pillared hall would have as many os thirty-four, 
but owing lo ihe amount of wall sufface taken up by the 
junction of these two compartments and the introduction 
of two doorways, the former has in reality oidy ninleeen 
points and the latter twenty-one. (Plaic XI, Fig. 12). As 
the stellate plan is carrittl tap right through the ekrvation 
of the building, the effect of such a close array of vertical 
offsets on the appcaraitoe of the pneture m a whole is 
singular nnd arrestinBL. Whereas in the upright portions 
of the vi^mma walls, and also of the mv^an^a. these nngul^ 
projections present vivid passages of chiaroscuro^ ibeir verti¬ 
cal tendency adding to the strength of the l^iMing, when 
th^ pass into the tower to intersect the horixontnl strings 
ootirses of that feature;, the paitcirk thus produced is too 
exiguous to be architecturally oonvindnik H is notkeabk 
that the pillars of the porch to the main entranre of the 
buiMing, which Is on the south side, are fluted from base 
to capital, the idea being to maintain throughout the cniLre 
scheme its angular character, a commendable effort at 
architectural constsleticy* Such an innovation, bowevicr, 
raises the question os to whether the angularity in this 
InstojKie has not exceeded its Icgittmale ILmils and so made 
to dominate the composition until it h^ becorpe oiiiti^ 
incongruous. Qiie part of the conceptmn stands out as 
a first-rate piece of work, showing that the builders had a 
highly developed saae of values, but at the same time not 
quite sufficient competence to apply it to all parts of the 
structure. This refers to the architectural treatment of the 
offsets of the vimana, a design oonshling of forms altcrnaiing 
with motifs and motifs with forms, all gracefully attenuated 
so that the stdiok is not unUke the traceried walls of some 
fifteenth century northern Italian cathedral, or the polled 
buttresses of sixteenth century Rcrpcndicubr Gothk. 

In addition to the selected building of the style des¬ 
cribed above, there are many places within the area referred 
to where temples of the same type may be found, such as 
Haveii, Kangal, Bankapur. b2tralgi, HarohnJli, Galgnnatha, 
Harihara, Rattihalli, Bclagamve, Unkal, Dt^rave, Bd- 
gaum, Bo^i, Magulo, Hirahadagalli, Nilagunda, Huvinahad^ 
galli, aM HalavagoJu. Finally, for the pha^ in its decadence, 
there is the tempk of Koppesvara at Khedrapur, a villa^ 
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thirty miks east of the town of Kolhapur, This i& a lirgc 
buUdin^ plsuined in the luiutl raoivner with a spacious 
pillared hall in front, but its ccmstnaciion seems to have 
been interrupted, being eventually complelcd at a much 
Utcr date in brick and plaster. Most probably, U was 
being buiJf, ihcrcforc, just at the moment when the forces 
of ihe Moslem invader Mabic Kofur overran the Dekkan 
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eariy in the foarteenlh century, and on that account was 
left uniiiiistKd. Frem the dotgn of the pillars partJctdarlyp 
the decliiK of the style can be understood, a$ these, although 
copying generally the shape of the fine moulded esamples 
of the pmvio^tja structuies, are wrought tn a dry and lifeless 
manner indicating plainly that by this time much of the 
hne spirit of the movements had gone out of it 


Coment H*, Chalukyan Architttfvrt (Azch. Sur. of InttX OI. 1926. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


THE BRAHMANICAL BUILDINGS OF BENGAL 
(8ih to 17th G^tiirks) 


I N vww of tJw larBS extent of country n^i^^ted by 
Bengal and the territory adjacent to it. the ^ircme 
eastern position of India U not rkli m buildingi of 
an archtteoturol character. There arc the records of more 
than one great civilization^ whkh flourished within this 
regiDn. but the structural remains of these are esttremcly 
scanty. For this the nature of the soil and the climate arc 
mainly responsible : both conditiofis encourep the rapid 
growth of jungle vcgciation^ and once a building ceases to 
be cared for* * the creeping shrubs and trees speedily take 
charge, soon lo tear it lo pieces so that before long it be¬ 
comes merely an unrecognizable mound of ruin. At the 
same lime die <Sesmjction brought about by the h^d of 
niiin cannot be omitted from any account of the archllecture 
of this portion of the country, as the remains of some of 
the hmt buildings amply testify. In no part of India are 
the two great cultural movcmcnis, the Hindu and Uw Mubam- 
medan and the manner in which one superseded the 
other more vividly illustiaied than to some of the acKiait 
remains of Bcng^, as for Lnslanoe in the ruined Adina 
Masjidp built by Sekandet Shah at his new capital 

of I^ndua, as this great oongresadonal mosque was con¬ 
structed almoiitcntireTy of rraterials taken from the demolished 
city of Lukhnauti, the capital of the Hindu dynasty of the 
Senas. 

U is however the character of the country itself, and the 
nature of the building maieiial nK»t readdy availabk, 
which have mainly conditioned the archiieciiirc of these 
parts, la those tare plao» where there is ^ outcrop of 
Slone, this ataterial has been employed, as in the cm of 
a few hitcrite tempks towards the south-west, and m the 
basalt buildings of Ihe Malda district* simated more in the 
middle of the State, On the other hand as the country 
ts deltaic and compost mc^Uy of alluvium, cveiywhcre 
there axe deposits of clay suitahle for the manufacture of 
bricks. Therefore much of tlw construction is produced 
in this manner, to addition a giood supply of timber was 
procurable in many parts, as well as heavy growths of bam¬ 
boo, the plaint nature of the latter giving that curvature of 
oomke charactcristk of the building art of Bengal. 

In spile of the destruction brought about by the various 
forces mentioned above, it i$ possible to identify from the 
remains of these productions, three sepamte movement 
Uliistnitit^ the course of archilectuml development in Ibis 
region. The first of these assuming more or less an cad 
in itself, was conAned mainly to the Soatbetn area, and 
resolved itself into two distinct phases. What may have 
been the older of these phases was an offshoot of that ve^ 
virile movement, already dcscribedL which flourished m 
Orissa in the early mediaeval period, as shown at Bhubt- 


rrawor* The other, of ancient origin, but represented by 
examples of a more recent date, was an indigenous style of 
building, apperiainini to a fonn of folk architociure, notable 
on account of its seclarian and sociologkal nsports. The 
second of these movements, but one destined to have Im- 
pOftEuit Lmplkatioru. was part of that powerfiil Hindu- 
Buddhist development responsible for those immense monas¬ 
tic seitlcments, previously referred to, which flourished in 
Bihar and the Gangciic plain towirds the end of The first 
millennium. The third was the outcome of that " Eastern 
School of art and architecture, which under iIk patronage 
of the Pal and Sena rukn of Bengal, influenODd gnsaily the 
arts of the surrounding countries until it ended with the 
Muhanmiedan invasion in the thincenlh century. It will 
be shown that the two latter movemejils ooakscod in the 
course of time lo form the chier iiupiraiion of that powerful 
current of Hindu-Buddhism which, carried eastward, stimu¬ 
lated the creation of the magnifioent monuments of Greater 
India. 

Taking the fint of these movemenis, that which found 
favour in Ihc southernmost portion of the Bengal ansi, and 
was in some respects a provincial phase of the Orissa School, 
this may be studied at various plaocs but pfindpolly in 
Mayurbhanj Stale, and in the Bengal districts of Bankura 
and Burdwan. In Mayurbhanj is the ancient site of Khi- 
chuig, now a small village near the wosicm portion of the 
Stale* but at one time oomprising the capiiaJ of a prinripaUty* 
its ruined shrines and rikharas tudkaiing that in the ckvenih 
and twelfth centuries iJie Bhonja rules muimoined * Kbool 
of architecture and sculpture of no mean order.* Obviously 
a derivative of that great group of monumenis at Bhuba- 
rKSwar, although there are remain* of an earlier date, the 
most signJfi^nt example is the uJilinished temple of Khandlya 
Deul, the tifie doorway of which is still preserved, A feature 
of Lhe Khichlng shrine is iMt norve of them possesses « 
f^UiSikoptandapit or portico, and mmt of those of the same 
class btull in Bengal follow a sLmtlac plan, wtikh tus Led 
a Hindu autbority to observe that *"a richly omamented 
lempk without a portico appe» a more pioua structure 
than one with a txsftico : for in the forrocf the lamp of 
ucrifioe bums with gpcater brilliance-""^ Apart from the 
style of this smaJl group as well os in other respKts Khicbing 
forms a connecting link between the development ui 
Southem Bengal and that of Orissa, 

As already mentioned the Southern Bengal develop^ 
merit* chiefly illustmlcd by lempira in the districts of Bankura 
and lurdwan, resolves itself into two cfistiDClive types, one 
of which is allied to the Orissan movemcnl, and the other 
is a self-origiiiated mode, expressive of the people and their 
cnviromnenl. The former are budt ntamly of stone masonry 


^ Jatfmal cf iht Bihis-mi Grim 

* Dr. Rampaad Chandfa in *’ fftnt aa the Antie/tt AfMumeiHi of MayurMatf {Jwintat «f ikt Bthat anrf Oriaa ^teartk S<KH$y> 
June 1927.) 
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and, os in Ihe Kliiching pattern aic wUicd Lowers or sikhans 
cTM^Iosliig a cel la for ihe Imagjc or symbol . Designed on 
the same principle as those of Bhtibanesw^^ but usiuJty 
uiialkr in ihcif height b appro^imaidy throe and a half 
times the duuncler of their square plan, while their elation 
T% in two Glories, divided by a doeblvc double cornice, the 
relation between ibe lower and upper portions being Lrt 
pkiuing proportion. On three sides of the lower story are 
openings in the shape of ekgant nkhes^ white the front bos 
a projecting doorwayt hut no outstanding portko. In one 
or two mstflnees however a mukhaniamiapa may have been 
provided but which in the course of time has disappeared^ 
As the scheme of these adchams is one of verticahty, mouli- 
irigs of a lateral order provide the principal dwration^ 
the skilful combination of the two contrasting elements 
presenting an attractive appeaniitce to the entire composition^ 
These shrines are sometimes found in groups as at ilamkar 
in the Burdwon dblrict, one of which, enumerated IV^ 
owing to iti outline and proportiom bearing a Tescmblancc 
to the sikhara of the Parasromeswar temple aL Bhubaneswar 
j$ presumed to be of somewhat the same date, namely the 
dghth century^ but Is more likely much later. Locally 
known 03 the Begunift group owing to a fancied ttsemblancc 
lo the fruit of the egg pUmt^ ue), they ire probably of the 
Pata period md therefore of the ninth and tenth centuries.^ 
Among Ollier examples of this cIom Is die temple of Tclkupi 
in the Manbhum district of Bihar, but undoubLcdliy the most 
ornate, is the Siddhesworm Temple at Bcbukni in I he Ban- 
kura dktrkt of ilic tenth century. Built of brkk enriched 
with terracotla reliefs carried over its entire surface, yet thb 
profusion of pauem dw not offend* jl serves to emphosue 
Its puceful lines. Numerous other lempks of this order 
arc to be found distributed thnoughoui South-Western 
Bengali ind in the Manbhum district of Bihar* all apparendy 
built while the Pali Dynasty was in power and therefore 
dating between the eighth and eleventh centuries. 

The other phase of acchitectunil devclopiriiefit in the 
Southern region of Bengal has been defined above as an 
indl^maiia form of the buiMing art peculiarly expressive 
of the inhabitants of these parts. Constructed someLiines 
of latcritc, but generally of brkk+ and so actually moulded 
out of the very composition of the canh from whkh these 
agrkulturista wiestcd their livrni, it speaks of the sod itself* 
and few thini^ can he more fundamentally inhuenti^ than 
tl^ natum of one's native soil. Obviously originating from 
a somewhat primitive and cabindike smicture it gradually 
evolved Inlo a system derived from the wooden houses and 
bamboo thatched huts of the ancestral forest dwellers. 
This » shown specdkalty in the sloping ixiof* curved eave, 
and Diher similiiT features, which could only be the resuli 
of long jtars of building in timber and bamboo. Such 
exp^ients are the logni outcome of a mind ingenuous 
yti prectkal,, a consctouajicH which concerned itself mainly 
m d^ing with the ckmcnis or powers of nature as thee 
o^ceted the course of daily life by the profound r^ty of 
thdf existence. 

This mode of buitdini, althoogh stiperior to whit may 
be termed folk^rchitecmre* never rose to closskat heights, 
but it posspa^ a frmhncss and sponloncdlEy, and maka an 
appeal as it a a reflection of certain nidal characteristics^ 
The population being largely rural there are no outstanding 
monurnenis in this rnode* but there are i nurnber of temples 


of moderate proportions most of which display formaiioxis 
common to ad. These temples arc designed on the principle 
of a main structure, square in plan* ils walls vertical, tmt 
the lines and pianos which in most buildings are ordmarily 
homontoJ, in this type are earned across its front in a series 
of p^llel Curves, tMt in the form Of a bow,^ Such a dis¬ 
tinctive apptkalion of curves specially affects the form of 
the roof and its cornice or cave^ which* In contour, are pam- 
bolk, and clearly inheriEed from a bamboo framework 
given this shape m order to throw off heavy monsoon raim 
Huts with thatched roofs built on limilar tines are common 
in most pant of Bengal* ojid the sonurwhat indeLenninate 
curved effect of the upper portions conveys the impfesslon of 
a people bending before the clcmcftis, of y ielding to them 
rather than defying them in view of their relentips ixiwer. 
As an instance of the persist™* of this tradition in the 
building art of Bengal, the principk of the curve is re{:^o- 
duced in modem roofs of corrupted iron, a material which, 
in spite of its intractable nature, is foroed to follow the shape 
of the bent bamboo^ 

Such is one of the characteiistiea of later lemples of 
Bengal, but there arc further features, individual in their 
treatmcni* which differentiate this style of architecture from 
that of other parts. Over the curved roof a tower ts erected, 
and according to the number of these the lempks were 
classified* for insUmoe that with a cluster of five towers or 
turrets* was referred to as a pmehtt-ratna, literally five gems, 
meaning tciwera, or nine towered nnd so forth- 

Wherever there is a cornice to these towers or tiurets, it is 
also curved in keqnng with tlK regional practice, while the 
upper portion of Xhc tower forms Ltsclf into a kind of sikhara. 
with horizontal couhks of mouldingr Thf facade usually 
consists of three arched openings comprising the eniraiice* 
each opening ^pamted by a siibstantial pillar* the atchfis 
theimclv^ being of the pointed variety oft^ engroikd with 
numerous prominent cusps. The pillars are rtinarkablc* 
as they are not only exjoepikinat in their proportions, but 
these massive supports found favour in most of the different 
phases of architecture os developed tn other places in Bengal. 
In no part of India hav'c such ponderous piers been employed, 
so that this abnormally wide and often short type of pillar 
is specialty characteristic of the building art in this ^tem 
region. 

As to the Interior of lh«e temples a single hall or ihakur- 
barl is the iiuiiii fcaiure, on one side of which is the vedi or 
altar for the image, while above is an upper story in the 
shape of a coniinuous gallery around the -ciicuit of this 
arntpartmeni. One of the attractions of these temples, 
particularly those construcled of brick* is the eiiterml deco¬ 
ration* whkh is in terracotta relief, and resolves itself into 
a diaper of square panels repeated over the entire surface 
of the facade* each panel containing a pkmme in relief* and 
to a relatively small scak;. of some subject of peculiar interest. 
Many of these represent ept&odes taken from the andent 
epics* white others are incidents in the daily life of the people, 
some of which are of no little sodologNl slgnihcanoe. 
(Plate CXXXIIl). 

There ore many examples of this class of structure 
distributed throughout the townships and villages of Bengal, 
but a typkikl group may be seen at Vhhnupur in the Bankura 
distrkl due to the encouragemcitt given to temple building 


* The Btfirma Grmtp cfTempifw, S. K. Somvrali* Jettenoi pf 5bc*rty* ftre, t9JJ. 
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crTaced u regrciuibk+ but it is a mattes of iatUfikction to 
know that rooeiit research and modem scieitiifie methods 


by the MeJlfl Raja^^ a dynasty whkh hetd sway in 
parts for several centuiics^ Of this group the principal 
lemples date from the seventeenth and cigbtaenih oenturies 
and include the Lnljul whin^ is a singk towEied structure 
in btente and dat^ 1658, and the Madan Mohanp built 
of brkk also with one sikhaiu, erected in 1694, Temples 
of the pancha-ratna type, or Lhose with five towers art the 
Shy am Rai comtiructed of brick in 1643+ and the leterite 
example of Madan Gopal dated 166S. 

A variation in design is a form of double Temple, and 
thus known as a Jor^ngia, which differs but little in its 
interior plaUp although it has a distinctive exterior^ As its 
name impheSp it is a twin (/cw> shapCp nesemblLns two 
thatch and bamboo huts joined together but eonstrucled 
of hrkrk and Surmounted by a single tower^ A good example 
is the Kestaraya built at Viihnupiir in 1726, a temple of fair 
size as it is a square of forty feet side, and the roof is thirty- 
three feet high, with its tower rising to nearly ftfly feel from 
ihc pound. The sanctuary, or lAotwr barl^ is a square cell 
of eight feet side occupying the centre of ihe sinictune* and 
There are surrounding slde-chambcrSp one of which leads by 
a staircase to an upper gallery carried, rather like a clere¬ 
story, around the building. Another temple of this type Is 
that of ChaiLanya at Guplapara in the HughTi district. 

or the other movements iit this region, that referred to 
as the Hindu-Buddhist development which produced thfi 
great monastic settlements in the Buddhist holy land towards 
t he end of Ihe first millennium, this also extendiec! lU influerra 
into Bengal, For at Faharpur ki the Rajshahl District 
excavations have revealed the remains of a monumental 
edifice of such stupendous proportions^ that although now 
a mound of ruins. It appears to have been the largest and 
most important of its kindi Founded by The Fab ruler 
Dharmapala towards the end of (he eighth oentury, if was 
known as the Great Vi^ra or Monasiery of Dharmapala. 
Constructed very largely of brick, some idea of the plan and 
arrangHTients may be gained from the inset on Plate CHII+ 
where it will be »en that on the ground it took the form of 
a cro^ measuring 36J fi. by ft^, and it is calculated that 
it attained a height of wtll over one hundred foct. Its 
elevation shows that it rose up into terraces with the central 
core of the building resolving itself into a square oell ert- 
shrining an image or Qmibol of excepiional sarictity. The 
approach was ^ a stairway on the noitbem side leading to 
a cpiridor cajrbd: round ths entire stnictuie and communi¬ 
cating with four suppicrrxniary cells, one in each arm of 
the cross. Each of these cells pmumably contained a large 
statue of metal, one of which may have that fine figure, 
a product of the famous Varendm foundry^ disttvmd at 
Sultangunj and now deposited in the Bimtingltam Art 
Gallery. For the inslruction and edification of the multi¬ 
tudes of devotees who paid homage to this shritic^ as it is 
recorded that it was venerated by the foUoweri of all creeds, 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain, the CKterior faces of the terraces 
weie embellished with a continuous series of lerracoiia 
plaques Ulustniiing in bas-refief the mytholo^ and folklore 
of the 00LiJitry+ Among the subjects depicted inddents 
have been idcniified ralafing to the life Oif the god Krishna, 
said to antedate the aacrgmoc of this (rail hy several oenturies. 
In addition to this great central stnictuie It was coeJosed by 
an exteR&ive range of monastic dwellings suffkricnl to acoom* 
modaie a laigc establishment of priests. That such a grand 
monument, a landmark in the religioiis and aTchltecturaJ 
history of the cotintry should have been almost entirely 


have rescued what remains, and brou^l to light a building, 
which it is recorded fonned at one tinw the cultural centra 
of eastern India. 

There now remains the last of the great movements 
enumerated above, whkh brought into Bengal a phase of 
the buiMing art of considerable bcauly and consequence. 
This may be described as an extension of the “ Eastern 
School ** of architecture and art, v^ich, due to the incentive 
of the Pala and Sena dynasties appears to have flourished 
with great effoGt at Lakhnauti, the rapibl of the Senas, now 
almost a lost site irar Malda, but origi^ly comprising a 
large complex of basalt building of a particularly substontial 
and ornate description. Et was, however^ completely de¬ 
spoiled by (he Muhommedans afier its capture in 1J97, m 
order to provide materials for their own capital at Gaur. 
From the remains incorporaled in the mosqtws and tombs 
of the conquerors, it is possible to obtain sufficient evidoice 
for the character of the style of the Sena architecture to be 
conjeciured. Situated as Lakhanauti was on the banks of 
ihe Ganges, yet within easy ftoch of the Rajniahal hi Us, it 
was not difikuli to oblaln from this rocky range a fine 
lextuT^ grade of black basolT, of which stone the t^rapal 
buildings were consiructecL Records of two kinm of 
buildings are recogniraWc^ one rdigious, consisting of tem* 
pies and shrins^ and the other secular^ appaiMtiy a royal 
palace and fortras. 

That there was a certain clow of leligioiis struelura 
prodticed in these parts and whkh has been Teferred to a.s 
the " bst temple type of pra-lslomic Bengal/* 
than probable, yet cotverete esidenccs of such a developrtml 
ora rare and fragmentary- No complete example has 
survived^ ais all the andent Hindu sites became convenient 
quarries from whkh ibe Moslems extraefed the rea-i^-tnade 
masonry required for their own purposes. As in the mos* 
ques at Aimir and the Qutbat Delhi, so from the great con^ 
grtgalional ntosque of Adina at Fandun, and ollw Islamic 
buildings in this area, some idea of the regional type ot 
temple afehilectura, as it existed in the Ewdfih century, may 
be abstracted. Out of the masses of ^Ipiured stora 
inurporat^ m these Islavnic structure^ it h rvot dimculi 
to env-isage the manner in which the Hindu buiidm|s wm 
decorated, but ihdr andUtficturtl appearaiK* can only be a 
matter of inference. Two stnictural factors however emc^ 
from this miscellaneous collection of material, and these 
supported by other circumstances, indicaie that there was 
a sikhani over the temple shrine, a tall str^ure in bets of 
a vary ornate, almost florid character, and that a d^tinfiuisn- 
tng feature of the style as a whole was the invariable ura of 
a irefoil ardi. Even with such slender data thus provided, 
it is possible to conceive that in general shape and tr^tment 
the Brahinanical temples of Varendra (Holhem Bengal) 
were not dissimilar fmm the Buddhist tefti]^ at Budh Gaya, 
a monumental building of more than ordinary significant 
and whki Lay in the course of the art airrcnt os it was carried 
eastward into Boigal 

As to the manner in which the temples of Bengal were 
Bcchitecfurally decorated, there is ample evidence provid^ 
in the mosques of Gaur and Pandua, for there Islamk 
buildings are rich repositories of sculptured remains. From 
the carved atones indtscriminately bulk into the later tnoton^ 
ly, it Is iinoiistakably apparent that under Uie Smia kings 
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ihire flourished a schoof of pImUc art, whkh for variety 
of design and skllkd e^cecucioii, could have had few equals 
in India. There i$ JiUk doiibi ihal this was the p^and and 
hnal flowerini of that art movenienl wlikh ihiM centuries 
before had taken form under the piwioiis regime of the 
PoJa dynasty^ For on the authority of Tamnath/ the 
Buddhht hislorian, it is known that at Varenda under these 
rulers in the ninih century^ there lived the famous and versa- 
tik artists, Dhiman and fiiipalo^ father and son, the Lorenzo 
Ghibertis of India, as^ like the cekbrated Florentine they were 
BccompILsIicd, not only in the arts of sculpture and metal 
vrork^ hut aho tn mural design and oo!k>uring. And so 
powerful was the influence of ihtir productions that from 
them enTerged ihal eastern school of sculpture with its ulU* 
male dcvek>pcnent under the Senas at Lakhnauti, and now 
visible, embedded in the subsequent structural schemes of 
the Moslems. 

Among the many carved fragments within these build* 

there is one eaample more comptele than any of the 
others, and from which a fair cono^tion of the style may 
be ol^ined^ This is a small subsidiary doorway on the 
west and back wall of the Adina mosque at Gaur, evidently 
tom from a Vbhnu temple of the clevenih^iw«lfth oenlurks 
and inserted into its pireseiii posiiion. Originally forming 
the entrance to ihe oclla^ it shows clearly the architectural 
characier of ihb fealurev and from it the quality of the whok 
n>ay be cstimaied. It represents a square-headed opening, 
with pilasters on either side and a cornice above, showiai 
that its designers favoured a slmctural framework for 
doorway di^igfi. A moulding formed of the rope-like 
convolutions of Sesha, the endk^ serpent/^ surrounds the 
jambs, wiih a dose and realistic duster of the same coils 
comprising the “keyslone.“* Outside this ts a series of 
trefoil nkhs^ and, wherever requiird, are scrolls of foliage^ 
enclosing various symbolic forms, among whkh an micr- 
pretation of the vose-and-fghagie " of the Guptas may be 
idcnlified. 

In addition to the rich beauty of the iksign and wo^* 
manship of this doorway, it ediibits b singularly interesting 
eapedkni employed by the Hindu msuorts for bonding their 
stone corutnictioii. Within the ImleL exposed by fracture, 
it revealed a lysl^ of channdi, and pltig-hokst for 

the putposes of enabling molten metal to be poured in, and 
for the courses of stone to be joined hi this rmmner. land¬ 
ing by mans of metal such as bconiE dowels and cupper 
cramps, is part of (lie builder's equipment, but the procw 
shown in (hts example, and probably freely employed in 
their Brchiiecture, is tmusuaJ, and appemtns more to the 
wotkshop practice of the foundry than (o that of the iioac- 
yard. Can it be that the iitfluerm of that forceful school 
of metal^castiiig btou^t to such perfection by Dhiman penes 
traied into the technique of the buildmg aru so that Ihe 
Pala builder was a mctahworkcr first and a mason af)er- 
wards ? [n the hard metallic manipulation of the carving, 
in the hronze-likc texture of the basalt itself tlKte it implkd 
the sharp incisive touch of the duwlkr and chaser of cold 
metal. 

As with the tmpls of old Bengal so with the secular 
BJichilecturt, the style of this is also mainly speculative. 
But s large rectangular space on the site of the attest Hindu 
capital is siiU B^lalbaii^ no dou'^ referring: to the 


palace of Bahai Sena, the last but one of his line, and who 
reigned in the twelfth century^ in situ nothing remains, 
but in the mosques there are scores of huge black basalt 
piers and pillars^ ccrlainiy not wrought for their present 
purpose, and hardly likely to be pari of any tempk-scheme. 
The inference, therefore, is that they are spoils from Ballafs 
grand paUoe and fortreM, removed, bodily from the ooluinncd 
halls, and accordingly representative of the temporal arthi- 
treturt of that rukr's time. Whatever their original fiLaaioii 
was, thee pillars are remarkable prt^uclions, not motiolilhic, 
as were nearly nil the pillars of this period^ but built up of 
none masonry in the most expert manner. Some of the 
shafts are rounds but ibe majority are execut^ on a square 
or oclagonal basis, strong, solid cofwtructioiia averaging 
nine feet in heighl and three feet in width, such un^uaJly 
Lhkkset proportions bcir^ evidently so devis^ in onSer to 
support a heavy load, presumably a building in several 
storks. The style of the capitals is in keeping with the 
shafts, whkh are also massive but simpEc and severe in 
tbelr design consisting of plain mouldings and chamfe^ 
with brackets of leaf scrollSi If the remainder of the aichi* 
lecture of which these pillars formed a part was of tire same 
substantial and dignified character^ then the building art 
of the Hindu kini^ of Bengal must have been of a standard 
equal to iKat of any other part of India, Except in the rock- 
cut temples there are no other pillars with such strength and 
stability combined with a stolid purporeful gniec, as the 
black basalt piers from Lakhimuti ; those who produced 
them built them to last, little thinking that in a few short 
ywirt an unexpected force would sweep through the land, 
lo destroy and aBcrwards readjust them under entirely 
different conditions. 

Much of the foregoing is confimied by the remains on 
another site, that of Tribeni. How merely a stiag^ing 
village Tribeoi, ongmally Saptagnsma or ^tgawn in t^ 
Hooghty district, has a long history, but oonside^bly ubs^ 
cur^ by the passage of time and events. Owing to its 
position at the junction of three streams—h^ce its name— 
it acquired great sanctity, and many rcligioiis buildings 
grew up In its neighbourhood. Among them there appeiu 
ID have been some In the same style as diosc at Lak^utl, 
and therefore of the ^la-Seoa period, chief of which are 
two buildings now converted into a tomb and itt adjaccol 
mosque, kftown ns the Mazar of Zafar Khan Ghozi. In 
the aisio of the mosque are the same square solid masonry 
pillar^ as at Gaur, evidently dismantled from a similar 
polaqe Or fortites, although one of the columns different 
from the others, seems lo have formed part of a chaitya or 
shrine, as it was carved with Buddhist im&ges^ The tomth 
structure itsdf, however, idls its own story. It is a rectan¬ 
gular enclomre formed of (wo roofiess comptfutments buPt 
of black basalt, and in spile of the whok having been mate* 
dally damaged in adapting it to Iti present purpose, its 
two compartments have bom kkntified os the vcsiibuk or 
offiord/a, and the ossemb^ hall or mmalatNi, of a Vaishitavitc 
icmpki Most of the sculpture has been defooed, and por* 
fiora of the structure are a mere Jumbk of stones, but it is 
quite clear (hat this temple was a finished example of the 
building art, its ashlar masonry is preciK and orderly, and 
the architectural treatmefit of the p^ts stiU tu pos[tioi]i 
show knowledge and experierHe. There ore four d^rways 
to the compartments, one facing each of the cardinal points; 
and from these, and the dsign of the woB surface between; 
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the style may be judged. Hw doorwayi are square-beaded 
opcTiingSp c^atJUT^ within mouldings, among which that 
pr Sc&lu, or ihc snake embleni, may be rocogniE^^ and above 
ibe oenlre of the liiitd Is the customary dedicatory block. 
Where the builders of the stmctupc have shown notable 
restraint b in their Lreaunent of the waJl^paces betwmn these 
openings^ which have been conceived and carried out in a 
simple refined mBiiner, At intervals plain flat buttresses 
having little projectionr imposed, intersecting both 

the mouldings of the oomioc above, and of the bascmsni 
below. This procedure divided the surface into a series of 
shallow sank panels, within each of which was placed an 
onumenta] foLiated arcade. Such an appreciation of plain 
spaces and their value in cmphasisiiig the structural pro¬ 
prieties of a building are rare in Indian architecture, and In 
this imtaiKe arc further proof that the building art under 
the Pala-Sena patronage was produced with more than 
ordinary intdJtgencc and good taste. 

Apart from the intrinsic quality of the art and archi¬ 
tecture of two of the movements described above, namely 
that which eJipressed itself in the great Hindu-Buddhlst 
monastic monuments on the one h^d^ and that which 
produced the temples and palaces of the Palas and Senas 
on the other^ in a word the Eastern School, ihcse two move¬ 
ments together were destined to aiFopt profoundly the ad^ 
vancing tide of Indo-Buddhist civiliiarion which was already 
beginning to ov^pw into the vi^tde mn^ of countries coiHr 
prismg Greaiia- India. While the medium by which thts 
Indian rtligto-cuhure was conveyed eastward was funda- 
mentally the dynmic power of Hindu-Buddhism^ which 
carried all before it, towards the later centuries of the hrsl 
miELennimn, the form it eventually assumod took its source 
from the movttnents which grew up and were so firmly 
founded in the holy land of Buddhism on the Gangetic plain. 
Changed m outward appearance by their change of eavinm- 
ment and other influences the archilocturaJ ochicvemefiis 
of such countries as Biurna, Cambodia, Java and, to a oerfaiii 
extent Ceylon, in the mediaeval period, were bassoally of 
Indian extraction So much so that the building ad of the 
various civilizations which comprise Greater India may be 
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regarded as belonging to one broad school, each of the races 
concerned working out its aichiteciural conceptions accord¬ 
ing to iu own individual Ideals, but with the whole evolu¬ 
tion ineated, developed, unified and to a oertain extent 
standardised by an inleibctual, religious and physical awa¬ 
kening which origifially prooeeded from India. 

An anal^ of some of the docoraiivc ejects found In 
these more distant architectural productions reveals similar* 
ilies which cannot be {x>incidenges but ah: actual facts. 
There are reproductiom, both in desi^ and in reUdT, of 
patterns which might be the identical handiwork of the 
stone carvcfs of Likhimuti in Bengal The same applies 
to some of the eoastmetional features, as for instance m 
Java where the arch motifs and pilasters appear to be derived 
From the same source. But it was in the airnt and intcntioiis 
of these architectural achievements In Biiniui„ Qutibodia 
and Java, that the growth of the Indiaa conceptions is most 
significantly expres^. While the stupa still hdd its place 
ss the premier Buddhist symbol, j| was loo abstmei in its 
nature to appeal to ibt physic^ senses. SiMneLhifig wu 
required endowed with more humanistic qualities, and such 
quaJitks were lepneseiued by Uw great monastic monuntenU 
of mediaevnl of wl^h the Dharmapala Vihara at 

Pahaipur previously described was a notable exampki 
In all the countries thert^ore which drew inspiration from 
thb movement there evolved, in addition to the stupa, 
magnificent architectural creations in the form of temples, 
or similar religious edifices, enclosing chambers or cells in 
which were enshrined imagesp often colossal tn uze. Invested 
with halos and aufeoks^ emblazoned with gold, glorifying 
the Creed to which they gave concrete form. Through 
fhc spiritual power Lhus generated, man's imaginative facul¬ 
ties were so stimubled that he fdt impelled Co express himrelf 
m some substantial maimerp worthy of himsdf and his belief, 
By some such means the grand monuments of Greater India 
were contrived, such as Angkor Vat and Bombudur. In 
these unmemc works of architecture we sec the spirit of the 
monaslic movements tn India further materialh^^ iaMug 
its shape from ihe Eastern School ” of India, and not a 
little from the building art of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


KASHMIR 


THE BUDDHIST AND BRAHMANICAL REMAINS (A.D. 200 lo 1300) 


T hroughout IU hkioiy Ka$hnur has cxpcr^need 
aji an life very much its own. TTw naiural positidn 
of the country erKOuraecd this cori^itipn^—a valley 
at a hcEght of six thousand feet Above sea level, encl<K^ 
within anow^rlad and approached only by long and 

tortuobs routes^ imposes an isolation whkh would noitnaUy 
tc^ to make its inhabitanU self-suppurting and self-con¬ 
tained^ On the other hand^ although itself ranoie, Kashinir 
lay within that part of Ccntnil Asia which at one period 
was the clearing-liouse of scs^eml separate civilisations and 
I he influetKxs of these found their way into this imtural 
nrtfeat. Moreover, ihere was a liw early tn the firei milli^- 
mum when it came into contact with the wide-spread eastern 
conquesU of the Sassanid empire with its neo-E^ersian cuUure, 
to be follow!^ not long afterwards by a period in which its 
ow territories extendi far beyond their natural geogrii- 
phical Jimi^. Vet with nJI these events and powerful cross- 
currents^^ with ihc ebb and Row of great exienral movements 
on its borders, Kashmir continued consbtently to maintain 
B oenjiin bdigenous and independent type of cultarci os 
reR^cd in several of ils aciiviti^, not the least of which was 
111 form of expression in the fkid of art. Much of the high 
quality of the latter was due lo the inherent aesthetic seme 
arid fare adaptability of ils inhabitants. 

These anhiic instincts were certainly stimulated by—if 
nol acti^ly derived frorrwthc reaclkma of a receptive 
people to the exquisite natural scenery by which th^ wem 
Si^UfKted, and in the beauties of which their lives have 
been for ever steeped. Those who have been fortunale 
enough 10 dwell for any lenglh of lime in the vallQf of Kash¬ 
mir can appreciate these coaditkim, which am not oof^ 
pn^u^ by the superb formation of the country, of lake 
and river, meadow aiKl forest, mountain and snow-clad 
peak, but by the atmospheric and other phenomena aeting 
on such an eticlmniing enyironmeni, in ^ud nnd sujir 
shine, its light and shade. Its dawns and sunsets, its ehangts 
of season, its pageantry of colour and all thfl« moving 
effocts which nature so artistically sloges with neverTailing 
harmony. It can only be these that have gjvcn (he inhabi- 
fants of this country that acute aesthetic understanding 
thai has enabled them to desi^ and create works of art of 
such 1 distinerive choraclen And combijsed with this 
natural gift ti that of asstmUaiion, that power to select 
exnaiMDO us elements and to absorb them so skilfully that ilxy 
become an integral part of their own conceptions. 

Of all the am praclised by the people of the vaJley in 
the pre-Ulamic period, the gteaicr part of which comsponds 
to what is onlinaiily tenned the Middle the building 
art was one in whkh they were notably profkknt. oi the 
rtmaEns of their large monuments in ttone are a standing 
Three phases of this imhiteclurUl movement are 
discernible. The first was ?in «rb or primirive form which 
develop^ about A^D. ZCO, the records of whkh are merely 
fomtdational rnnams. This was followed by an epoch of 


budding on such a grand scak that it may be dehned as the 
Classical period of their bulldiiig art, and lasted from 70Q A.D. 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century, after which dale 
the country came under the influence of Islam. This long 
period of some seven centuiies is itscIT resolved iato two 
phases, during the earlier of which tlK buildings were 
mainly of Buddhist attributioa, while later they were entiiely 
Brahmauical. 

The first phase, or early Buddhist period, Ls represen ted 
by bare foundations, but itiese are of the ulfncstsigniikancc. 
as they serve to explain line origiris of the building art in 
Kashmir^ i^th some of its rr^uences and associations, 
Thw remains are the result of excavatioiu. two sites having 
been thus explored^ one al Harwan near Srinagar^ and the 
other at Ushkar near Baiamula. The former has yielded 
the more imporUint maleml, from which the characler of 
the building art at its beginning may be realized^ Harwan 
occupies an ideal situation on ihe slops of high ground 
overlooking the crystal waters of the Dal Lake, with a 
glorious range of mountains in the distance. Here, in the 
early oeuiiiri» of the Christian era, on a scries of teiro® 
oovenng a large area, there grew up a prosperous Buddhist 
^iQinncnt, which included the usual group of buildings 
forming si^h a monastic cstablkhment, as for mslauce a 
stupa within tla courtyard, aocornmodation for the resident 
monks, several chapek, and a choitya-haU^ or temple. The 
stupa was square in plan, with its base hi three tiers, and 
^pjtHuzhed by a Right of steps on its western side, the whole 
being contained within an open quadrangle^ an anaiigcmcnl 
in every particular to the stupa courts of 
Gan^piara, with which country Kashmir at this time was 
closely coruiec^. As to ihe upper part of the stupa^ this 
has ^rirely disintegrated, but fortunately by the aJd of 
cKmm small lerracolla plaques baring miniature replicas 
IP and found in the debris, its shape and character 

have been revealed. The stupa itself was the customary 
smiod Ovoid surmounied in this instance by n dtspropor- 
tpnai^ latgt finial in the form of an ujubretla of thJrteai 
iien, the great sizo of the superstructure neDessitoling as 
^pports a nwber of sloping simts. probably of wood, 
iKtwecn ihe body of ihe siupa and its lowest rim.. there 
also appears lo have been a free-standing pillar of the Asoksn 
type ercclfid on each side. 


oiher building of consequence on this siie was the 
rAafiya Of temple, a large structure occupying a prominent 
potion on Che highest tenaec with the remaining edifices 
^upN below. What is remarkable in this building is 
^ chaiiya-haU with an apsidal end. a 

form of a Buddhist temple conunon in the rock* 
^ southerly parts of Indio, hut rarely 
rtf I ** should be ftoted ihai the remains 

fi! r exactly simitar in plan and dimensions 

to that at Harwan, with a circular apse separated from an 
ng nave surrouurded by a proceasional passage^ and 
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enclMCd within a rectangular cQUttyard, were uneartbed ai 
the [ndo-Greek diy of S^irkap ui Toxila [Ouiprer Vlt). 
dating presumably froui about the Hnt century B,C Thm 
can be little doubt that the scltJcnwnt in Kashmir was an 
outlying branch of that Buddhist movement which had its 
monastic establishments widely distributed over a great 
pan of nonh-west India and beyond, at this period of its 
history. 

However interesting the plans and general amngements 
of such early buildings weiTs the manner of their construc¬ 
tion, and, above all. the character of their embellishment, 
were even more so. Three methods of building hive been 
disclosed i tJ^ earliest, a curtoiis and primitive process of 
walling consisted of embedding quantiiics of pebbles in 
masses of mud mortar* This was folio wed about A.D. 300 
by a proeesB of reinforcing the wall of pebbks by the insertion 
at iiitenaii of irregular blocks of sionc, a system not unlike 
the large diaper masonry at Texila of the locond century 
A.D,, fto that it has been designed diaper pebble.Finally, 
about 500 A.D.P a third method apFwars resembling in some 
respect! rubble masoniy, the walls being oomposed of large 
untrimmed stones w'iih the spaces between tilled by smab^ 
Stones. This has been colkd “ diaper rubble*" Such 
rough and rudimentary methods of constmetioa naiurally 
cri^ out for some system of surface treatment, and thb took 
the form of a facing of lefracoLta tiles or pane^^ whidi were 
not only used to cover up the diaper pebbk core of the walls, 
but also laid on the pavemenLs of the courtyards, and applied 
so freely everywhere that os a singe in. the desrlopmcnt of the 
architecture of Kashmir, it may not inapprapriaicly be 
referred to as the tenracolla phascn 

These temootld plai^ues at Harwan each of which was 
moulded with a design in bo-vielkf, are of a character which 
makes ihetrt unique in Indmn art^ Pressed out of moulds 
so that the same t^ttem is frequently repeated, although 
spirited and naive in some insianoes, t^ are not highly 
liiiishcd productions, but their value lies in the fact that they 
represent motifs suggestive of more than half a dozen alien 
civilizations of the ancient world, besides others whidi are 
indigenous and local. Such are the Barhut railing, the 
Greek ” swag,” the Sasanian foliated bird, the Persian vase, 
the Roman rosette, the Chinese fret, the Indian elephant, the 
Assyrian lion, with Jiguies of dancers, musicians, oivalkTS, 
ascetics and racial types from many soiifts^ as may be 
seen by their costumes and aocssorks. Moreover, as 
iheif size is approximately 13 inches by 12 inches, these 
tcTrocotta facings are not exactly tiles, but slabs or small 
panels, ami, ii may he noted, of the same dimension!, ami 
attach^ to thdr ^ckgronnd in much the same maimer as 
the /y/wj or terracotta muial reliefs of the Romans, found 
in thdf opus MfOrt of the first century B.C, The rermim 
at Harwan indicate that the memorable impact of diverse 
historical cultures, whkh took place jn this part of Asia 
in the early oenturis of the first millennitnn, also had re* 
percussions on the oris of Kashmir. 

Sometime afler the dose of this early Buddhist phiue. 
the mediaeval movement comes into view, the bcgmi^g of 
a grand classica! drvclopnient of ardtitecture* of which the 
first records emo'ge in the eighth century. And the difierenoe 
between the two phases is remarkable. These subsequent 
productions are ao vastly superior to the earlier, that the 
two appear to have no relation to one Another., anul so ad¬ 
vanced are the later cUsskal adtievcmenu that it s^emi to 


exemplify the phenomenon, wbaeh oocasiDnally happms, 
of a movement born fully maiurcd. Such a manifestation 
recalls the atmosi spontaneous bursting mio brilliani fiore- 
sotnee of Cothk arehitecture in Europe in the laHcr part 
of the iwelBh century ; and in Asia that structural and 
sculptural perfection which presents itself so urKxpectedly 
in the majestic stupas, temples and palaces of Java aitd Cam¬ 
bodia in the mnth to the iwclRh oenturics. Whether on 
such Docasions finality was reached by practising with 
impermanent materials until exact results were obtained, 
or whether such aathetic ouTpouiings signify that all condl* 
tions conspired to creak works of genius, t^n only be con¬ 
jectured. But whale^'cr were the circunutances which 
brou^i forth ihfsc great historical masterpieces of the 
building art wiUiout any evidence of gradual growth, few 
oountries can show a more decisive leap forward in the 
materiaNzauan of its architectural ideals than Kashmir in 
the eighth century A.D. It wm a change fforn ihc produc- 
tiom of children or pigmies, to that of experknoed giants. 
For, as already shown, the building technique of the early 
pcricMl was of an almost elementary descripiion, consisting 
of walls formed of pebbles held together with mud. Then* 
after a comparatively short interval, without any recorded 
transition, the face of the vall^ was transfom^ by the 
appeatanoc of a number of monumenta! buildings on a grand 
scaK constructed of iimncnsc stones wrought with astoni- 
fthing preeuipn. their surfaces finely dressed, aad bonded by 
exjiCi and scknEific means, all showing profound experienoe 
and patient skill. In spite of the Tm that the productions 
representing this development in lU initial aspect are now in 
compkic ruin, the remains are tuiftckni to prove that at 
Ihis lime Ibere nourished in Kashmir a style of stone arehi^ 
lecture, which for mosxisic strength, simplidly of statement 
aud expert lechnica] aeeomplishment can have had few eq uals. 

Some of this sudden progress in the aicbitectural evolu¬ 
tion of the country was undoubtedly due to the inspiration 
and foroeful personality of one of l^hmtr's greatest rulers. 
Lalitoditya (724-760), who among other notnble activities, 
encouruged with outsUmding impaitioJiiy both Buddhism 
and Brahmanism by the foimdaiion of imposing monutr^ts 
dedicated to each creed. It is scortsdy likely, however, 
even with the hicefitive of this powerful monarch, that 
buildings in such a form can have been entirdy lelfHarigi- 
nated, nor do they appear to have been derived from a 
similar movement in India proper although, at a slightly 
^riier dBte» under the Guptas, buildinp of massive ashlar 
masonry had been erected in many pans of the adjacent 
plains of HiiYdusian. And in spile of indi^tiom of inllu- 
ence from such a direction having been identified in the 
sculpture of Kashmir, there is nppareniJy little or no affinity 
between the two aichitoctural styles ; cilcb is obviously the 
result of 0 different sequence of cxperictices. Moreover^ 
Lolitadiiyn's masons showed a much more profound know- 
led^ of the building art than that c^er acquired by the 
Indian craftsmen of the Gup<a regime^ 

From vidM source, then, did the master-btiilderx of 
Kashmir obtain this extensive practical profidency in the 
an of building, from whom did they kam how to quarry 
immense blocks of liiru^tonc, to dress them so evenly, to 
move tltcm over broken country by rivwl and road, to hoist 
them into position, to bind them into course, to dbpose 
them cobcT^tly so that they form an urehiteettiraJ unity, 
ajtd finally^ to carve them into sculptured forms of such 
elective appearance and quality of breadth ? Operations 
of this nature usually require a long term of preparation and 
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practice bcrore the results attain the hi^ standard displayed 
hyXihc &tone monumenls of Kashmir, An investigation of 
■he aesthetic and lechnicBt characteristics of these buildings 
may throw some light on the points thus mised. 

The style of the architect ure^may be first esammod. 
In its design the Kashmir tempk is a conception which may 
be best described as of a classical order, one may go so Far 
os to say that it recalls distant memories of the productions 
of the Graeco-Roman schools. Such a generalization « 
emphasised hy the peripteral trealmeni uF the composttion, 
with its pillared portkos and peristylar arcades, thus by 
association of ideas bringing to mind the colonnades and 
columned perspective of the Pnrthenon, and other Hellenic 
buildings. Tl»e source of some of this classical cltaraciei 
IS fairly obvious, as it was most certainly derived from 
coniact with Ibc monastic buildings of Candhora, for in a 
manner the Kashmir style was a continuation of that Graeco- 
Buddhist moii-efnent, which os already shown, penetrated 
inlo Kashmir in the early centuries of ite first uuKennium, 
In addition to th» attribution, however, there are distinct 
evidences of influences from o more distant origin, as Is 
shown by the particular kind of capital, or older, employed 
almost exclusively iu the temple architecture of the country. 

This capital beats no little resembEonce to ihst known 
Bs the Doric order of the Romans. Here it should be noiep 
t^t in the Ctndhara architeauie another and equally disline- 
tive type of Graeoo-Roman capital called the Corinthian 
jrts uivortably used, other examples of il« classical orders 
wing cxtiemely laie. Therefore the quosj-Doric capital 
found in the Kashmir temples couhl not, on this occuunL 
nave been a contribution from Condhara. On the other 
hand there are records that Lalitadilya's conqusu carried 
h» influence far and wide—for a period his power was 
absolute over a very exteiiHve regioji in High Asia. Is it 
jwl possil:^, tbcrefone^ ihat soinc disumt descendants of 

GraACO-Romin schoob, Asiatic no cJcHjbt, itiU 
fMinuumng in their buiidihg pr^ctictr nmtnisccnccs of the 
Helknic-LaiiD tradiliona, brought to Kashmir certain 
amhjicctimtl principles and prece^b drawn from what 
mmnicwd a; the fouiitain-J>ead 7 In Uidr evident feding 
for size, oombined with breadth of Ircaurmt, ami pcrTwliofl 
cf cxecuudn, the mediaeval moflumenb of this country 
bj^ing to mind, although indistirKlIy, necolkctic^ns of hkik 
older amhiiecturaJ experiences, tug^siing the final infil* 
trationp lowartb the eait, of the GrBoco-Roman ideal 


Supfwrt lo thii vkw n provkkd by the techuicaJ dctalh 
of the coiblruction, of which the method of bonding t$ ait 
Thif has been elfectcd in iwo ways, by ifw use 
of mnefilp and by the introduetton of dowels^ neither of 
ntcthoih has been found esuept on me oGcask>iis, 
in the oiMoory of India proper. Yet mortar, pedeaed by 
ihc Roimm was now in universal use in alt the eoimlries 
of west. Similarly the olher that of jointing 

by-dowels had been m vogue with the Piokmiic Egyptians 
{323 to 3a B.C). the Achacmenid Fri^iaiis (B.C 5j0-3m 
amt by Greeks {B.C but had been largeh 

superaeded at this ttmc by lime mortar, the advanta^ of 
which were obvious. Zi is more than probable, therefore 
that failing to find an ucoepiablc proo« of bondiQg within 
their own OEperiaxe; the arduleos and builders had gone 
mucfi further afield, to the more advanoed coiintries of the 
west, for a MjJuiion of this portkiilar problem of structural 
teduuque. 


The earliest rnonmoenb produoed ki this classical mode 
wre Buddhist^ the two principal sites being at EaKhaspura, 
fourteen miles north-west of Snnngar, and at Puranadliish- 
thana, now the modem village of PondrethaiL Both these 
iwre the centres of impomnt monastic communities, as 
their extensive remains plainly tesdry, but of the great build- 
in^ in which the priestly orders Jived and woishipp^, 
only the bases and fotjadaiions^ exposed by excavation, 
have been preserv^. The largest amount of material is 
t^ovidcd by the ruins of Psrihasapiira, for on this aitc^ in 
dose proximity to one anolhcr, are sabsLaniial evidences of 
what at one time wett three large and imposing monuments 
—a stupa, a n^nasteiy, and a [Cmple or chaitya hall, with 
archilectural comtmetion and sculptured 
embellishment left lo show the character of their style^ 


The central structure of this group of buildings was the 
stupa, attributed to Chankuna, a minister of Laliiadiiya, 
ind occupying a square of 128 feet side with projecting 
^irwuys on each face dtiected towards (be cardinal points. 
TlTOiigh we know il rose id two terraces, fomung platforms 
rer ambulattoii, yet the nclual shaps of the stupa cannot be 
uelcimined^ as it has entirely disappeared, but if in ordinary 
proportion to its base it must have been over IQO feet high 
A imn^ie^ adjoined the stupa, pEanned in the manner of 
wmilar buildings dsewlicre in India, and consisting of an 
enc^ure of J75 feet aide with an open courtyard in I he 
«ntre ^frounded by twenty-six cells averaging 16 feel 
Side, This ^losure wais entered from the east by a flight 
ot steps* and on the far side was a larger chamliwr for the 
of the abbot. Although it may not have aocom- 
modatM many monks, from its dimensions this monastery 
was obviously a large and sumptuous establishment, coni' 
^ somcwhal cramp^ quarters 
Rurally provided for the priestly brotherhood in the piains. 
ine lemauiing building, the chaitya, was contained within 
a i^rge quadrangle of 215 feel side surrounded by a wall 
?™^tered by a gaicway on the cast. Exactly in the centre 
courtyard was the chaitya or temple, which 
looic the form of a shrine or sanctuary for the reception of 
^image or its symbol rather than a hall of worship. This 
wf ^|*^f*are was also square in plan, and sltkKl on a 
aquble pJatfonn* Ihc lower of which measures 95 feet across 
a stairway on its eastern side ; within ihts building was 
me ceiia, a ^uare chamber of 40 feet diameter. Judging 
mm these din^nsions it is iwi improbable that the building 
^ to a height of over 100 feet. U will be seen from this 
in no vvay resembled the iredi- 

fipsitlal end, or ao^ of those 
temple in the plains, 
“fisinal conceptioo, signifying the 
’"^’Senotis style of religious architecture 
evoiwd iy iJk people of ihecounuy in which it Bm appeared, 

« treatment of these Duddhiri buildings 

^ as their size. This is particularly noli* 

whi^ forming ibe pttnlh of the stupa 

^ ^ *>road conlours by bold string- 

two employed being that of 

appariog like great girdles and 
firmly m petition. Scatter^ about arc 
Anitni. nf architecturei feaiuiea, mouldings, 

W of t** Mr* nuusivt proportions, 

with 1 ! 'n diameter 

Sfil hT^ shallow flutes, and also the remains of a Doric 
capital havipg « ovolo of 12 inches in depth, in its measure- 
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Siimruihpuri Mysore : Temple* Souib^wc^t ; A.t> 126^. 
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ithcnis not very difTcrenl from that of the same order broushi 
to such perfection jn the F^arthcwri at Athens. Another 
tpnis mouIJin^^ probably from the drum of the stupa and 
nearly 2 feci in diameter^ has a simpk spiral barjd raised on 
its surface which when In position musi have been a very 
effective form of archilectural enrkhment. It Is however 
from the nature of the rnasoniy itself that the Uirgenes of 
these btiildiiigs bccociw most apparent. This is composed 
of well-made ashlar with most of the stones of siupcndous 
sLec^ particularly those used in the stairways, while there is 
one colossal block forming the base of the chaitya sanctum 
measiifing 16 fttt by 14 feet by 5| feet^ and weighimi approxi¬ 
mately sixty-four tons. Although this great stone is only 
ODc-scyenth the size of one of the fanrtous irihthous at Baalbek 
in Syria (second and third oenimies A-DJi tt implies that 
those who wrought and wielded such materials were both 
physically and tntellectuiUly of more than ordinary capneity. 

The Slones forming the triad of structures sf Parihasa^ 
ptua were evenly dreued and united by means of lime 
noortar. or in some instances with metal dowels^ The use 
of morlar in the building construction of India proper was 
pracLically unknown until the thirteenlh century when it 
was introduced ^ the Muhammadans^ all masonry previous 
to that date being of the dry order. The appearance of 
this adheienl, freely and skilfully applied tn tl^ buildings 
of Knshmir as early as the eighih centi^ A.D., as already 
remarked, is a matter of no Little signElkancc. As to the 
dowels none of these has been preserved, but they were 
almost certainly of mclalp and front the appearance of the 
S€5ckets, were of the usual flat section with expanded ends 
of hour-glass prohle^ in this respect not unlike the ebony 
cramps found occasionally in Egyptian masonry of the 
Plolcmafc era. But, in accordance wjth ihc s«^ie of the 
Buddhist construction, they were of large size some of the 
sockets being os much as li inches in hmgth. That there 
was a certain greatiKSS, if not an appeamnee of suprenw 
grandeur in these monuincnts there is oery evidence, and 
no loss is more regrettabk in the field of Indian architeaurc 
than thetr almost complete destrudion. 

Appearing not much Inter than the first examples of the 
Buddhist structures, the olher form of arehitcciural develop¬ 
ment, corksisting of the temples and shrines of the Brahmans, 
coiiiimxd to be produced over a longer period, for at kasl 
dve centuries. All these Brahmankal buildings are oonsi- 
deral^y ruined, but not to the exlcnt of those of the Buddhsts* 
so that their appearance, when intact, gnn be readily con>K* 
lured. From the design of these mediaeval temples of 
Kashmir, il is clear that ih* need of that oountry differed tn 
its cereniDnial from that in most parts of Indio. The temple 
of the vatky included in its scheme iw assembly lull but 
consisted of a main centraJ sttrine, or sanctuary, and to this, 
with the divinity In its oella^ t^ devout paid their homage. 
Ibis oenlral building was belated wjthm a rectangular 
Courtyard surrounded by a celluLar perbtyk, with a 
gateway giving admission to the sacred endosure on its 
front side. It will be seen therefore that the composition, 
as a whole, appertolrks more to a ceniTol tabemade, or 
sanctuary for the aocommodation of the deity, than a pIm 
for congregatjonal worship. In this respect and abo in 
others, the ffincepdon of the Bfahmanical icmplc tn ICashmir 
seems to have taken some of tu character ajKl arraugaitents 
from the stupa<Qiim of the Buddhists rnonisteries of Can- 
dharm. Moreom, tn its atchitectunil tnatmenl, it appears 
to have derived litUc from that important dcs-elopincnl of 
temple buildirkg which at this Eime wot taking plaoe in 
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Hindustan. There h fw sign of the Indo-Arywi imde in its 
structure, nothing of the sikhara not of the oolumryed hall [ 
the Kashmir Lemplc, to all intents and purposes^ is a mani^ 
festation of an mdependenc kleuL 

In the concciHion of ihts architectural style, there are 
three structural formatiOfis of sudi a proinment nature that 
they go a long way towards shapirTg its character- These 
ore, (fl) a neoess or niche compost of a trefoil arch within 
a hifib-pitched irianpitar pediment, (b} ibe pyramidal roof^ 
and (c) the cmploynKnt ihnoughout of a variety of Huted 
pillar, with capital and entabbiure complete^ resembling 
in some respi^ the Doric order of the classical mode. 
The most distinctive of these is the trefoil arch and pedi¬ 
ment, introduced inEo the sdicine in the manner of a ieit- 
or a theme which can be disposed or rrianipulated at 
will, and around which others can be added as required. 
The origins of both areh and p^imeiit are fairly clear. The 
former was derived from the trefoiled cell of the Oondhari 
stupa court, os used for Instance in the monastery of Takht- 
t-Bhai (Plate XXX111), whik the pediment hud its prototype 
in buildings of some school, au illustration of which 
may be seen in a nkhc on the Shrine of the tkuiblc Eagle 
at Sirkap^ Taxila, (Chapter VIIJ. Such are the immediate 
sources, but both aiill further back into the past,^ as for 
example the real origin of the trefoil moiif is to be found in 
the conventional sha^ produced by the chaitya arch with 
Its side abdes, a combinalion forming the facade of the early 
rock-cut temples of Buddhist Indja, 

Turning to the second characteristic formation in the 
design of the Kashmir temple, the pyramidal roof, this 
feature was obviously derived from a wooden expedient, 
such a structure competed of over-lapping planks of wood 
being mast suitable to the climate, where a heavy fall of 
snow in the winter months h not unusual The connexion 
of this class of luperstructune with the gabled and pyramidal 
roofs of India ha$ been already dealt with (Oiapter XXVlt), 
Although these stone roofs of the larger templei of Kashmir 
have falkn, their general character may be assumed from 
some of the smaller brines, whkh ore exaa copies, iM ore 
intact. 

The third and remaimrig architecture! element ii ihe 
pillar, to the capital of which reference has been Rlread:y 
made. It is not so much the application Of this fireture to 
every pari of the composition, which is of consequence, 
althpu^ il is undoubtedly ihc keynote of the stjb, but it is 
the character of the pihw md ipdcihcally of Ks capital, 
and the supposed resemblance to a closskal model, that Is 
signifkani^ On comparing the Kashmir example with, for 
instance, the Etofk order of the Romans, there is a certain 
similarity of fonii, but this will be found to be more apparent 
ttiM real- Where the orders of ibe two styles do correspond 
is in the ovolo monber, a conspkuous ekmezit in both typ^ 
of capital, decorated m ^ch instance with a typical motif, 
tn the Roman example with an egg and dart design^ and 
with a series nf full-blown lotus petab m that of Kashmir, 
Above Che capitals of both styles is an kbocta having some¬ 
what the same appearance in each, but here the similarity 
ends, for the range of mouldings over this in the KaihmiV 
example does not compare with tho Roman entablature. 
Thera are moulded bases to cadi type of pdl^. and the shafts 
of both are fluted, although as in all Indian building constnic- 
doa« these sholh are monolithk: with thdr ends socketed 
into ihe OLpital and base the Endian stone-mason never 
Jeaming lo build these up in drums as did iht Greeks and 
Romans. 
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Certain other rJietor& are also noUceabk in the medineval 
leinplai of Kjashmir, which Affect their ojrchitecturaf 
Among these wm the practice of placing some of them in the 
ocnire of a shallow tank of wsier as may be seen at Ludov+ 
Faadrcthan and eUewheie^ thus denoting the prevalence of 
A fonn of Kaga or serpem-wership, water bcrlng a symbol 
of the cult. Another striking feaiui'e, alrendy referred to 
in eonncTtion wiih the cArlier phase of building in Kashmir^ 
is the character of the masonry. Most of the temples are 
constructed of abnormally large blocks of stone almost 
megalithic in appearance. But these huge blocks are by 
no means crudely or incompetently worked, on the contrary 
although of immense she ihn are highly finished producUons 
laboriously hanuner^ressea Into kvel faces and fitted 
together in horizonial courses of remarkable icguUirrty. 
Many examples may be studied of ihia fine stDiw^mason^s 
work, rtoiably in a retaining wall at Wan^lh^ while the 
manipulalivt skill shown in the masonry as a whole recalls 
that in the HerodiAn bujtdingi: of the Roman Age. The 
labour involved in such constmciiDn must have been consi¬ 
derable, and although now the prepantion of sloncwork 
in this mAnner is almost a lost on, the tradition may still 
be traced In the large stone mortars for pounding grain^ 
which are to Ihe present day hammered out of natural 
boulders by the same arduous process. 

A further iiiieii^ttng fcaiuie in Uie Kashmir temples 
is the constructional principle applied in the produdion 
of the exiling^ In one of the carti^i examples, that of the 
Rtidresa in the village of Ludov^ Lbeie are the remains of a 
semicircular dome of no mean dimensions formed of over- 
sailing courses of stone, while there are oilier iasiarices in 
which a similar system of roofing is discernible. Any 
attempt at doming at such an early dale is a matter of nole, 
and that at Ludov^ although not of the true society Jit its 
technique, displays evidence of no Uttie experience in dome 
construction. On the oiIkt hand most of the shrines are 
roofed by means of stone beams and slabs, seemingly the 
oulcomc of ft wooden prototype. But Ihe appeanuKC of 
the two sysJtcrra of cDvering a space^ that of ihe dome and 
of the cross-beam, the former evidently being relinquished 
in order to make way for the laiicr, intrc^uocs another rtitnor 
probkm into the origins of the building art of RashmiJ:. 

This mediaeval development of Brahmonical architec* 
turn in Kaslunir is repreaeated by two golden periods^ or* 
to be more pfccise, rcM to its greai^t heights under two 
prominent tmilding mkrs, LaLitaditya* who os already 
shown* brought the style into being in the middle of the eighth 
century, and Avantivarman, under whom it Bttoifwd iis 
most refined form in the latter half of the ninth century^ 
From certain buddings presumed to belong to the earlier 
stages of the movement, the growth of tbe siyle may be 
outlined. What is probably one of the oldest example is 
the Kudretft temple at Ludov. situated sixteen miles souilv 
east of Srinagar, a plain and simple square wolkd structure 
having esery appearance of a primrthv type. Its curly 
character receives confirmation from the fact that it il a cij^ 
bks in several respects one of the btiiklings of Gondhoia* 
the vihoni of Gunlymr in the Swat Valley of the Frontier 
Froviace, which is hardly likely to be Later than the fifth 
oentuzy A.D., although the Ludov temple may have been 
built at least two centuries afier that date. The next slAg? 
may be studied In the Sonkaracharya temple on the Tokhl-i^ 
SulAiman, a building occupying a unique posation on a hill 
overlooking the city of Shirngor and with the great loop of 
the iheltim riv^ at its foot. Although of timaual shape. 


os its plan is square with recessed chases and its interior Is 
circular, the triangular headed offsets which project from 
each side of this structure suggest an einbiyo form of the 
high-pitched pediment and ireroil arch which characterize 
the following stage. This pediment and arch motif, in a 
further process of development, appears neat in the temple 
at Narastan, situated some thirty miles south-west of 
Srinagar, witete the Flat offsets have been elabOTAtcd into 
moulded niches with triangular (^nopics and the sunk 
trefoil arch Lnirodiiccd, Aj-ound the shrine is also thrown an 
eiKjosure wall forming a courtyard entered by a prominent 
gateway. Here the style is seen lo be approaching its final 
form. 

This completed form was attained with magnificent 
ciTcct in the great Temple of the Sun at Martand which be¬ 
came the model for all sub»quem Brahmanical lempl« 
in Kashmir. (Plale CXXXVl, Fig. 1}_ Oxtipymg a 
superb site five miles from the ancient town of Anajitnag, 
although now a crumblmg ruin. It is still possible to under- 
siand readily its original app^ranoc. Its design in the main 
follow^ that previously outlined, of a comprehensive central 
struciure including the sanctuAry standing within a reciam 
gular counyard surrounded by a ceUulAr peristyle which is 
emcred by an imposing gateway. In one particular honvover 
this lemple is not exactly according to type* os in front of 
central building is a detached portico with two chambers La 
each of its wings^ additional compartments evidently especi¬ 
ally provided for the accommodation and performanoe of 
some cercniDnial connected with sun-worship. Even with 
this supplementary formation the whole scheme is compara- 
lively simple and it is the skilful inonncr in whkh all its parts 
are adjusted and t^ted that gives this temple its supreme 
i^tl^tic and architect ami character. In the central build¬ 
ing itself the outsUnding futures arc the great trefoil 
arched recesses under their angular pediments, one of thtse 
occupying each face, and separated by a massive pilaster 
at each an^, entire composition is raised on a high 
plinth and is icrminated above by a pyrainidal roof. Whrae 
einphasis was required* this was provided by suitably devised 
and bohlly-sbap^ mouldings, and richneas was obmined 
by a considerable amount of carving in high rclkf, chiefly 
of figura in nichca* stieh plastic decoration being applied 
in strici ocoordance with the oefcmomal of the sun-worship^ 
u well as with the aesthetic needs of the archiccKtuie. The 
great trefoils are not true archeSp but ore comtTUCied by 
mcarks of ovansailing courses of tnasonry, the undersides 
of the stones being shaped to produce xik nccessaiy semi¬ 
circular curves. 

Of the same ehoracterp although smaller yet similar in 
its proportions^ was the entnince gateway to the tempk, 
a substantial portal snJfickntly Ur^ tn sisw to balance the 
mam shrine of which in appearance it was a modified replica. 
It contadicd an inner and outer compartment with the door¬ 
way in between^ the whole surmounted by a pyramidal 
roof, and its surfaces were moulded and carv^. As a 
contrw to the massive voliimc of both the cenunl hukldiag 
and gateway, the pillared arcade of the enclosure wail 
supplies the lighter values of the scheme* and quickened 
tempo with its fluent altemations of light and shade. The 
outward semblance ihcrefoiv of the temple in its entirety 
IS that of a well-boJanad composition* ihc structural princi- 
pte employod providing for an upward tendency In the 
uno and mosses of the central huilding, areas of lateral 
space in its surroundijig courtyard* equilibrium by the 
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introduciioii of the gateway, and rhythm in the rcfltilar inter" 
columnation of the encircling peristyle. Tn spite of its 
appearance of lar^ncss the dimensions of the whole are 
quite moderate. On plan the cenlroJ structure occupies 
a rectangle 62 leet long and 35 feet wide^ the pro^ting 
wings of the portico extending the width it the front to 
56 feet. Although the main shrine is a square^ the cella in 
its inicrior is an oblong of I Si feet by 14 foet placed trans- 
verseJy, while the entire height of this central building was in 
the vkJpjiy of 70 f^t. The quadrangle measures 220 feet 
long by J42 feet broad, the pillars faciiig this enclosure 
being S4 In number, each 9i feet in heighi with a space 
between of 6i feet at Ihe base. As an indication of its 
proportions it may be noted that the total area of the en- 
closure cciresponds lo that of the ctoisters at Wdis Gather 
draJ, while the central structure itself approximates in its 
ground plan to tlie dimensions of its Chapter House. 

It will be seen ttwrefore that the temple of Martand is a 
building of a^'crage size, but throughout a feeling of a targe 
scale is insistently mainiBined, as there is nothing small or 
sparing in its composition. En its appearenoe of simple 
dignity, and in the solid nature of its masonry it has some¬ 
thing of that power expressed in the amphitheatres and 
aqueducts of the Romans when these seem to form part 
of the tandscape itself In Its prime in the eighth century^ 
fw spectacles can have been more enchanting than Lalita- 
ditya^s grey stone masterpkoe, with its bold trefoil arches^ 
stupendous walls, and elegant arcades, symmetrically elevat¬ 
ed against its mountalji background, and looking out on 
the solitary splendour of the everlasting snows. 

This seme of aesthetic agreement between the works 
of man and those of nature, as illustrated by such arebt- 
ti^unil achtcvemcnts, introduces the subject of the relation 
of a building lo its environment. Diffenetit surroundings 
ordinarily call for different methods of archtieclural treat¬ 
ment, and, 05 ai Marland, a site enciicled by majestic ranges 
of mountains demands a composition ha^ng features of a 
special Order for it to be in haimony with conditions of such 
exceptional grandeur. In these circimistanocs a structural 
mncepiion formed of a powaful central pile, and supi»rted 
by Imes of mass so devised as to emph^ize the quality of 
horreontality, appears to be the motive principle on which 
to proceeds The buik-up forceful formation in the centre 
suggests by its volume the immense bulk of the adjacent 
mountains, while the implied parallelism with the ground 
conveys the Impression of security and peace. The Kashmiri 
builders, sub-consciousLy perhaps, appear to have confonrM^ 
ID these principles for some such ideal seems to underlie 
their tempk compositions. That those concerned had t^ 
and the requisite imaginaiion and capacity to atlQiin 
this ideal, h prov^ by the superb manner in which these 
monuments accord w^ith the suEToimding landscape^ 

The temple at Martand was the supreme elfort of 
LaZiladitya's builders, but there are other temples, not so 

although in Ihe same grand style, which bdong lo this 
period. Among them Is a oolkction of tmildings at 
gath, some thirty miles north-west of Srinagar, their 
and position indicating that here was an importanl halting 
place on the pil^ms'' way to the sacred waters of Gangabal^ 
a solitary lam cradM amqng the mountain peaks. (Plate 
OCXXVlI, Fig, 1), The remains at Wangath are magnt- 
ficcnlly situated in the midst of a steep pine-dad gorge, with 
the white foaming river as its base. Three groups of btuldr* 
tngs are dtscemible within a short dtstance of one another. 


the produetbn of the whole probably extending over a consi- 
dcmble period and lo have been begun at a relatively early 
date, one structure having been identihed as the Jyesh- 
ihesa temple of the ruler Lalitaditya (eighth century). Two 
of the groups consist of temples and shrines of Lite typkat 
ICashmir or^, while the third was a kri^ and substantial 
building of which only the plinib remains, but was probably 
a refeclOTy. All are now mined and ihserted, thdr worn 
and ruggM shapekssness giving ihem the appearance of 
being part of thdr wild and rocky environment miher than 
ihe work of human hands. 

The southern group comprises a central temple around 
which cluster several shrines, all polled on a lemioc of partly 
a natuni! and partly n structural formation. Each ^ifioe 
follows the conventbttal tempki plan, the g^rat propor- 
ijons being good and the masonry well finished, but the 
surfaces are simpler and kss ornate than those in the valley 
itself, probab^ owing to their more remote position. The 
other range of lempks towards the north of ihe site Is con¬ 
tained within a walled enclosure with s fine revetmeni wall 
on the mountain side specially provided io protect the entire 
group from being overwhelmed by rock+falh or limihir 
contingencies. Among the confused and shattered slnic- 
tures which now encumbcf the enclosure, the main lonplc 
Is kasi mined and consists of a building in the chamCteiistic 
style but with several suppkmenlary shrines attached to its 
front and sides. Such additional com part inents were 
evickntly required for a particular form of ritua!., and that 
water was an essential accessory Is shown by the presence 
in a prominent position of an immense cistern, cighieen feel 
long with tts other dimensions iit pfopoftion^ hammered 
out of one huge boulder, a work of astonishingly patieni 
skill and stupendous labour. 

But the most original adilerement at Wangath is the 
solid masonry' plinlh standing sefmrate from the temples 
and evidently the remains of a building of a special type. 
Measuring about one hundred and twenty f«t long by 
seventy-five Feet wide with a height of ten feet and appro* 
ached by n stairway on its souUwn face^ along its sida are 
over tMrly massive nidriollthic bases or piers at regular 
intervals of some twelve feel. Enough therefore remains 
of this structure lo indicate that it was a pillared pavilion 
of imposing dimetisions and appearance, although it is not 
unlikely that its iminense span or roof couki only have been 
composed of some system of wooden comtructkm. The 
pier bases each over three f«t in width are boldly moulded 
in a chaiucteristie style, and each coataim a Kseket for the 
Insertion of a large monolilhic shaft. As with much of the 
architccriuje of tJte country its chief features are the si^ 
of the structural units and the resuluint largeness of its 
parts, inspired possibly by the great scaJe of the natural 
smToundings. 

Ihe second goldeii age of tZie mediaeval architecture of 
ECashmlr was brou^t into being nwre than a century later 
by the patronage of king Avmniivannan (855-SS3)i» and his 
immolate successors. As was not an uncommon proc^ 
dure in India this ruler begM to build a capital city according 
to his ovm ideas artd tequiTcmotts and selected a comman¬ 
ding site overiooklng a bend in the river Jhclum, ei^ieen 
miles south-east of Srina^, calling it Avontipur, AH 
that now refttaliM of this city are the mins of two temples 
some little distance apart, one being the Siva temple of 
Avantesvam, and the ather the Vishnu temple of Avanle- 
ivami. The focmer eg much the larfer, and may have been 
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intended for pubLic Virorship, while the latter, 'which allltougb 
smaller U U^^ly planned^ was probably for the use of the 
royal Family and Ihc court only^ Of the grcai Siva icmplc 
little more than the fotifidatioas remajn, but it must have 
been an imposing stmciiue, as the entenor dimciwiona of 
its courtyard measure 218 feel by 200 feet, and the base of 
the shrine buildjng in the oeatre of this was over J7 feet 
squire, so that lii sia at Least It was second only to that at 
Martand. An elaboration in the composition of ihe central 
Etnicture took the fonn of four supplementary shrirves, one 
projecting from each comet of the main platform, thus 
aggregating five shrines tn oltp and making it therefore into 
an example of the panchayaftma or hvo-shrined type. 


during this fule/s reign, and of which fhene arc definite 
records. The main lineainenES of this building are pro¬ 
nounced and clear cut, and the essential parts arc more 
finely adjusted, a fact specially noticeable in the dispe^sitJon 
of the central structure and its relation to the subsidLary 
shrinH, and in the insistent consonance of tonality provided 
by the surrounding colonnade, while the whole appeanmoc 
of the building Is ore of sensitive grace. As a contrast to 
ihc cmbodirnent of massive bulk expressed in the temple 
of Marland in whidi we $oe the working of first principles^ 
cite temple of AvanlesvamI displays an jnEellectual and 
reasoned application of thw principles, wiih a fbushed 
architectural unity as the result. (Plate CXXXYIU). 


Much bener preserved is the other temple, that of 
Avnntcssami, which appears to have been a very complete 
conception, and embellished with many additional featunes. 
(PloEe CXXXVll^ Fig. 2), In its general scheme it repro¬ 
duces to a reduced scak the arrangements of its predecKsor 
or Mururd, with a rectangular courtyard of 174 feel by 
141 feelp and a central building 33 feet squoie, ihe latter 
approached by i double flight of steps on its front or wesEcm 
slde.^ If is a (emple also of the panchayaiami class, bul in 
this rnstimee the four subsidiary brines arc not attached to 
the large central erection of whkh they were small-scale 
^pics, as each is an independent structure standing by 
itself and oocuping a space in one of the an^ks of the court¬ 
yard. In front of ihe flight of slept leading to ihe main 
shrine there was a ^uarc shallow lank for oblutious, and 
again« In from of Ibis, a or free-standing pillar 

$o that with all these additions, this courtyard contained 
its full complcmenl of structures conneded with the cere¬ 
monial. FormiM the enclosure wall were sixly^nine cells 
and these were fWl^td b>' a colonnade of seventy pillars* 
C4ich shaf^ having sixteeti tides, turznounted by a quasi* 
Doric capital and standing on a plain cubical base. On 
the western side of the enclosure was the entmnee gateway, 
M large building having a square pfan equal in sixe to lhat of 
the main strocture wtihin. Pillars, both detached and en¬ 
gaged, add io the acchilectuml effect of this gateway, while 
a colonnade of these was continued along the entim external 
length of the front enclosure wall, thus providing the main 
approach with a handsome facade. Decorating the wall 
surfuocs wm n considerable amount of sculpture, not how¬ 
ever applied with that profusioci whreh chaTacterises Ihc 
architecture of other parts of India, but judicious^ distri¬ 
buted, and contained within panels or otlw prepared spaces.^ 

In endeavouring lo appredarc the scope, appearance, 
and charaeier of the lempk of Avantcsvaini, it will be useful 
IO compare th«e with the same qualities as they ore shown 
in the tempk of Mar^d for, the two biiildmgs are the 
louchstones of the style. An inlervat of over a cenf^ 
sepaiales the two examples, and Ibe advance made during 
this period, although not great, is instmetivc, Avonti- 
varman's fine ardiiteciiiral dfort repeals much the same 
lechnkaJ procedure as ihe older building ; ii illustrate no 
fresh experiences. During the hundred years that ensued, 
(he art seems to have punued its evolutionary course, with* 
out any notable innovations. But fii a dose study of the 
two buildings one does sec In the later exompk an increased 
refincm^i of form, a more polished effect generally, evidently 
n rdiecEion of that riper cultural atinosphcre whhdt prevailed 


Yet in spite of the foci that there is much in both build- 
Jnp that is rightly inieniioned and thonsughly consden- 
lious, there arc certain features, not only notkeable in fh^ 
two examples, but common to the style as a whole, which 
xt is diffktilt to reconcile wiih what is ordinarily regarded as 
wholly good architectural d^ign. One instance may be 
noted in the arched and pedimcnied recess, a motif repeated 
so frequently as to dommate the style. There is a lack of 
suavity In the rather inadequate curves of the trefoil. 
Os ih^ contrast abruptly wjih the acole angles of the 
pediment, neillKr of these elements flowing cvwly by 
themselves, or with one another. But the least appro-; 
priale feature is the pyramidal roof, which the Kashmiri 
masons never succeeded in making really convincing. 
Steeped in the tradition of the lapjointed gable of their 
wxK>dcn slnictures, they copied this expedient ingenuously 
in stone, disregarding the fundamental principle that what 
is asked of stone corLSlrucLion is that it should look like 
sione^ and so svith reprd lo all the materials used in the 
building art. In additioit lo these particular incons^terKies 
in (he Kashmiri style, there arc other subsidiary architec* 
luml elements, rmt entirely satisfying. These include a 
certain immaturity in some of the forms, which give the 
imprtssioa of a combination of artlcssnessi and experience^ 
a paradox probably not unoonrected with the isolated post- 
tion of the country ilself, 

>^ier Martand and Avontesvami net very much remains 
of thh style ; nonetheless what there is reveals several in¬ 
teresting facts. There wTre oihe? temples which may belong 
to Avantivarman'^s period, but os these arc outside the actual 
limlu of the vall^^ being on ihe route leading into it, they 
are incUn^ to be provincial in character^ as distinct from 
the impoial quality of those in the capital. Such is a temple 
at Buniar, and toother near Uri known as the Dhaihamandir, 
both on the Jhelum Valley road. The Formef is by far the 
best preserved of ihe larger examples, and although the 
workmau^p b slightly muk, its value lies in the fact that 
Owing to rls good condition it throws useful light on cerlain 
aspects of the styk. This spedally rerers to the entrance 
gateway, always an important part of the composition, and 
the Bun jar portal explmns how the detached pillars were 
utihscd in connection with the doorways and its trefoil arch, 

A late and final flos^ering of ihe style may be seen in a 
group of building erected by Sankaravamian (A.D. 88J-902), 
who suocmled AvanEivarman, and adopted the town of 
Palan, seventeen tniks north-west of Srinagar, as the site 
of hit architectural activiiics. Here are ihe remains of two 


* In the CMTit of onutructmiE the main road thre^ the ValJey^ on a site between the twn icmpka hen: dneribcdL wn» huge Sl0ft« 
have btooam esposed, moulEkd oitd sculptureii which appear lo have beiao|od ro tnaiher and third tempk it AvaatW A 
taigir mouad nwby may ccxataia the remains of Ihis buikUzig, md further expTormiiaa mighi bring its fouadaikfu to li|hL 
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impoitani Siva leoiplcs. SanJcoragaurisvara built by the 
inter himself, and the otlwr Su^dbesa, named after hia 
qnecn, but both are wocftjlly rmned. Neither of these 
dilfcre in shape from the other temples in ECashmir. They 
are each designed on mtich ihe sa-nc plan, and their eleva¬ 
tions are similar in general appCAranec to those already 
described. But a dose investigation of these stnuctura 
reveals a refinement of worknuuiship, both in the handling 
of the materials and in the treatment of the oTMmcntatiotu 
The Individual stones are large. In nm lecalling those of 
Laliladitya^s masons, partlcubriy in the length of the blocks 
forming the lintels, one of these being eighteen feet long. 
Then their shaping is so precise and their angjs so esact 
fhai they might have been produced by some mec^nical 
process, instead of by hand. In one instance^ In the forma¬ 
tion of a complicated combination of roof and cornice in 
sereral planes meeting at diflereni angles, where, ordinarily, 
a number of stones would havT been fitted together, the 
whole is monolithic, being skilfully but laboriously cut out 
of one entire block. Some of the large beaim wm fixed 
Into position by mesms of neatly shaped joggle-joints^ and 
the courses of masonry generally are esceptionally well 
fitted. The details of these two buildings are of the same 
hi^ly finished order, no mould in|^ could be cut wtih greater 
mectianical accuracy^ and the carving, specially of the repeal¬ 
ing patterns and borders, has an incisive quality rarely 
equalled. Few buildings can show such facile directness 
and dexterity of manipulation as the remains of these two 
temples at Paian. 

By the beginning of the tenth century the growth of the 
style had come to an cn^ as, owing lar^ly to political 
drcumstances, temple building lecdvcd little encourage¬ 
ment after that date Small shrines continued to be pro¬ 
duced but no notable archiiectural enterprises were under¬ 
taken. If the miniature Siva lempJe at Puranadhisthana 
(Pandreihan), three miles from Srinagar has been correctly 
identifkd as one buUl in the middle of the twelfth century, 
then this example carries ihe progress of the style another 
stage. (Plate CXL, Fig. 1), The buildiiig which ts only 
m feet square cxtmially and 24 feet in height is a perfect 
type of the Later development, and t^plays several interes¬ 
ting features. In this example it will be noticed that the 
borixontal moulding cutting ^oss the upper angk of the 
hi^ pticbcd pediment is omitted, and this member rarely 
appears again. The cdllng is unusuaUy attractive, os 
tt consists of diagonally placed beams, with brackets^ Like 
dentils, supporting Its outer fnuucwotk, aJl very wooden 
in treatment, but on the other hand the general priiKiptes 
applied In this design arc much the same as those in the 
coffered ceilings of many tllndu icmplcs. There ore nmliily 
sevef^ other ahrines, some much smaller even tl^ this 
example, so that they are not coostructed, but mainly are 
monolithic, such as those at Pay^» Mamal, Rothcr, and 
Bunuizit, which illi^tmte the ckcLining period of the style. 

A conduding marnfcstatiofi of this type of architecture 
if illustrated by a series of tempto outside the present borders 
of Kashmir aind occupying variouf sites ia the Noritera 
Punjab and the North West Frontief ; they may accordingly 
be referred to as a provincial ofiEshoot of the Kashmir atyte« 
These buildings are contain^ in several small grottf^ distri¬ 
cted over a tract of country between and in the viemity of, 
the upper reodw of the Jbdum and Indus rivers, foUowing 
ipproxiniately the line of low hOJs knowti as the Salt Range 
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(Singhapurah This region, in the early ctniufks of the 
ChriatuLD era, appears to have been more or less an inde¬ 
pendent country until the seventh century, when it was 
absorbed into the tcmtoiy of lUshmir. Its orchitcclure 
linLifs up the style of Gnndhara with that of Kashmir, and 
exhibits sonw of the alfinitks of each. Yet these temples 
differ in choiactcf sufhckntly to form themselves into three 
sub-groups, such as (a) those at Amb, Katas, Malot and 
Nandrta in the fbclum district, Punjab, (A) several at Bilot 
and (c) nthers at Kafir Kot, both the last named being on the 
rivet Indus in the North West Frontier Ptovincc. All 
these temples are Kjuare in plan, rising up into a silcJiara or 
tower, and coniaijting a square cella, but the arehiteetural 
treatment of this sin>gtural foundation^ which is common 
to all, shows numcraijs variations. Those of the first group 
are more nearly rekted lo the Kashmir style, of whi^lhc 
example at Malot is the most typical. (Plate CXXXiX, 
Fig. 2>. This lemple whkh is built of sandstow. appears 
to have consisted of a central square shrine with iti entran(» 
on the cast, and a separate gateway also on the <pst, *o it 
may be assumed that ihc whole was surrounded by nn en¬ 
dowed courtyard in the manner of those in Kashmir, 
the shrine and the gateway were surmounted by pyramidaJ 
rool^, while the sides of the foimpti' were composed of 
sed bays having Irddil arches above. The whole of i™ 
recess formed fay each of these irefoited boys a occupurf by 
a carved motifs in high rellefk ^ copy to a reduced Mte of 
the actual temple it decorates, with a tiefoiled arched niche 
like an altar at its base, the emire conception being m 
illustration of form and ornament developing out of ™ 
construction. The entrance to the shrifw projects so as to 
include a vestibule, and the pOflal is a vciy elegOJil compo- 
jiiion, formed of a trefoil areh supponed on u fiuM column 
engaged on each side. The size of this temple ii 30 feet 
square white the addition of the portico inalces its l^gm 
57 f«t, the «lk being IS f«t in diameter, and its height 
when complete about SO feet. Although ite style u otmousiy 
mfiycnoed by that of Kashmir, there is an 
in the architectural treatment of this temple which brtok^is 
the presence in the locality^ at the time, of a group of work¬ 
men of a superior order. 

The shrirHS at Bilol («. white mailing some 
features of the previous group are more ample 
proportions, with decidedly more graceful plastic embeUah- 
ment. A high vaulted porch project on the cn^nce Mdc 
of the square plan, and the whole is suTmounied, not by a 
pyramidal rool^ but by a sikhara or tower. The Kashmir 
attribution may appear in the cusped or cinquefoil arches 
of the cntroiKe pordi. whkh are repeated in tlK mch® on 
the exterior sides, but the direct tnHiicnce. if any, of the 
parent style in these examples is remote** Ext«iorly they 
are richly decorated with tiers of csiivcd pkslers^ dmtil 
cornice, foliated medallions, and ” horse^shoe and amalaka 
motifs, all of whkh denote a doser associaUon with the 
Oupia style than with that of Kashmir. The use of a remark¬ 
ably bard grade of mortar to bind the stone masonry has 
bm brought forward as evidenoe in favour of a late date. 
Sillily more cksskal in thdr appegraiue are the shrines 
of Kafir Koi (e), owing mainly to the presence of a range of 
tall low-relief i^laster around their outer walls. In general 
character ar^ intentton, howevor, they ore Littk more than a 
variation of those it Bdot* os Lberif square sanctua^, project^ 
ing porch, and tapering sikhara, suggest a similar source* 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE BUILDING ART OF NEPAL 


T he building in ihe irtdcpcndeni kingdom of Nepal, 
ingeUicr witb the aria as&odated with these stnietures, 
display many oridnal features, and at the same lime 
provitte « niuntKr of provocative factors relating to the 
cvolulion of buildin;^ art in Asia as a whole. In ijie 
of archiiecture Nepal i]luslratt&. with marked signl- 
of two of ibe most foroeful civilizations 
m the Euif that of India on the one hajid, and of China on 
toe other, the two meeting within the rtgion of Nepars 
mountairwin tx^rdm. For geographit^lyp hisloricalJy^ 
and politically, I he country occupies a (miiion between th<^ 
two great empires, and during iis course has drunk dKply 
from cultural springs issuing from cach^ drawing its 
mspiration first from one and ihsn from the other, alter- 
Datively, as the political ciLrrcnls ebbed or flowed. The 
tnouenoe of these powerful streams of racial idcais is envisa- 
^ clculy in the buildtiig art of Nej^. while in addition 
there is tte effect, religious and graphic, of that great tide 
^Buddhism which swept through the continent of Asia 
before and after the beginning of ihe Oirisliaii era, inspiring 
eveiy people and every activity in its porgress. 

AlUiough Uk couniry of Nepal cjiieiids in the shape of 
■n uregular paiBUcloBwn aloiifl the ranges of the Hiinalayas 
o^pyuig n r^oji wme -150 miles Le lengih and averaging 
130 inila in breadth, the main tenor of its life is almost 
CTitirely concentrated within a relatively Ipcalbed area 
lowds ihc centre, spoken of aa the VaU^ of Nepal/^ 
Tfw remaind^ of the S^te is pomposed of a rugged moiuv 
tainous terrain, sparsely ijihabited^ and containing few features 
of jio^ Wiilun the valley, however, piehiiloikallv a shallow 
lake but aoctenily dramed so that it now presenla an undula^ 
ting landsapc of considerable beautyi the vital pulse of the 
w^tiy beats. Here in this depression measiiriitg twenty 
miles loiy by fiAcen mika wide ore distributed towns and 
villa^ but more important still, in a middle position, are 
dt^ly grou^ the three apiiati of the kuigdamrfctn^du. 
ntan and Bhatgaon, the twnarkabk archiieciiiral character 
of each representing the building art of the coimttv in all 
Its aspects. ^ 

,k- “!»!'■'* ■aounied for by tbe division of 

toe Jungoom tn the flf^oenth century inio several dilfeTetit 
•ndseponle Stales, each of which had its own royal resL 
oeiKc or Durbar, And the groups of buildings which erew 
up around these I^rbar paLices, each eventually io form 
a nuricrately s^ and picluiesqueJy planned township, 
ww Ihe work of the people who at that tin*, and up to the 
^glKoenth ocntuiy eompraed the original inbabitanis of 
the country. These »e« a race known as the Newais who 
(he county from a very early date, and although 
or imtoerroiiwle onpn, appear to have entered the county 
from Ihe north, probably from the direclion of Tibet. ^ 
whatever their derivation, their produaiooa in the fidd of 
^J^me are piwf, as tbe capitals of Nepal mnpiy 
that they possessed to artistic sensibiUty of a partiniiarW 
esubettot natUR. That this indigenous aesthetic tendenev 
was stimulate and mfluraced at intenraU by cimenS j>S5n 
sources eatenor to the country is efcariy shown la the char^ 


ler of iheir emtions during the course of Ibeji- biliary. And 
ai certain periods received ardent patronage fhim 
ll^ir own rulers is also ol^ous from the number and style 
of IbEsr buildings and monuments. Bui the fiindiunfintaJ 
fact remains ihai the consistent siaudard of art TnainEained 
throughout the whole of the mediaeval era was due lo the 
natural aspirations of the Newar$ for an artislic cuviron- 
inenlp which found CKpr^ion not only in their arctaitccturep 
but in all the accompanimenis of their daily lives, 

^^ttcreurrent of Buddhism which runs throughout 
the religious system of the country during its entire history 
originated at an early date. It is recorded that in ibe third 
teniury B.C. the Mauryait emperor of IitdJa^ Asoka, made 
a pjignnmgc Into the val^y of N^al^ and oommemorated 
this cient ^ the foundation of innumerabk stupas as a 
iS success in bringing the inhabitanls into the 

wddhist fold- _After the passage of coitsiderably over two 
thousand years it is belki^ that two of th^ moimments 
may be identified, one forming the central feature of the 
of Shwayambhu Nath^, and the other known as 
the Bodhnath, both situated In the neighbourhocMl of the 
existing capital of Katmandu. The main shape of these 
stupas a of the orthodox semigjobol form, but in each 
instance this splKrk^l body is surmounted by a large finial 
design and imaginative ireatment, no other 
^ddhist suj^tmeture bearing any resemblance to it 
rnm^ly derived from the conventiona] three-fold umbrella^ 
wiucn m a somewhat fantavtk but identifiable form still 
eroiras the scheme, the steeple-shap^ structure below 
11 thirteen dicomishlng tiers,, symbolizing the thirteen 

Budohist hfiavctis* Bui it fs the design of the cubiE^ base 
^upi^rti^ this steeple,comesponding to the Aariw^u 
in tne Jodian examples, that presents the most striking 
appearance For on each of its four gilded sides Is emboss- 
M a face in metal and ivory with a Large pair of human eyes, 
hucb an innovation produces as startling and almost mes- 
menc cRect^ the eyes following the course of the pilgrim in 
a TTf^Emous imnr^r as he circumambulates tbe base of Ihe 
sacred memorial, ^me have attributed this evkt on ihe 
^rmika to a certain aspect of sunworship, recalling the 
^ttf^own as Ihe stiraj-mukh or “ sun-fooe,” of Indian 
fempjeSt but more probably the eyes looking so searchingly 

fp£i.“raiS’ “ cxlK‘‘ 

Except for their elaborate ftnials* the two 

™mples of this doss of stupa, are two very diffcnait con^ 
^^ons. The Bodhnath for instance, has every appearance 
^ having modem tiineSr thorou^y restored, 

conservation is of a convincing nature, 
^ forma have been retain^, and that 
Duuamg as a whole is not far removed from its originoi 
Its chief character Ues in the iubstructure whkii 
a number of concentnc terraets, with iiEfrcts al 
^ approached by a simple and digni^ 
Bodhnath is an impressive monunient 
^ ahnosl austere combination of 
pionesand suifocespeonttasting emphatically with the iolricale 
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and daborale nature of the subeequeut medbcval structures 
shortly to be described. 

The other stupa, that ai Shwayambhu Nath, must also 
when origiiiaiiJd, have been little more ihsm a tumulus of 
oortsolidaled earth erecied on a prominent site, a hill arising 
abruptly out of the low lying valley aroiind it. This rough 
mound is now crowned by an intmensc hnial of the type 
previously dcsciib^t and stands amidst a confused oompl^ 
of temples^ shrines, alcoves and symbolic accessories crow¬ 
ding the flagged terraoc of which it forms the central feature. 
In marked comparison with the profusion of fretted forms 
which have accurnuiated in its vicinity duiirtg many centurks, 
the stupa itself appears as an unadorned pile of earthwork, 
creating the impression that ^ bulk of this elemental nranu* 
ment may indeed be all that is left of one of Asokn''s origir^ 
tumuli erected to the order of that Tealous and royal Buddhist 
some twenty-three centuries ago. (Plate CXLt). Primitive 
Buddhism^ M in India^ has almost passed out of Nepal, but 
these two stupas are a record of that period when this religion 
occupied a premier place ill the life of Its people, 

or the subsequent progress of this Buddhist develcp- 
ment the matcfial data is scanty^ and much the same applres 
to such productions as took form during the centurks 
comprising the greater part of the first miUenniurn. Thw 
are remains which indicate that the building art was main¬ 
tained in a fairly substantial manner during this long ioterval^ 
but no important or entire structures have survived to which 
reference can be made m order to throw light on the acluaL 
shape that these assumed at this stage of thdr history. 
Gradually, however, it becomes apparent from the naiunc 
of their handiwork that the Newar artisans were coming 
within the compass of that powerful movement evcntiiaily 
to be known as the ** Eastern School/" which flourished In 
the adjacent country of Bihar under the Fain and Sena 
dyjiasties in Bengal from the eighth to the twelfth centuries. 
The infiucdce of the eKpericoced Indian craftsmen during 
this period, supported by the traditions of the histoiicaJ 
schools of Magadha and Varendra had a profound and far^ 
readiing efleci on the arts of Asia in the early middle ages, 
and there is ocitaiit evidence that the handiciafts of Ncfotl 
became one of the provincial or re^onal devTlopmnis of 
this great religiotis and artistic movement having its head¬ 
quarters in the Gangetk plain. But it was not until a 
dynasty of royal piatroni known as the Mulla Rajas who 
reigned over Nepal from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries and up to the conquest of the country by the 
Gurkhas in L76S^ that the arts flourished in their most exu¬ 
berant form. The Mulia Degime attained its prime, as shown 
by its archiiociural adiievements, under the seventh ruler 
of Lhe line, JayaslithJ (13fib-l429> and also during the reign 
of hb successor the eighth raja Yaksho, although much good 
building and numerous artistic productions were executed 
under Raja BhupatiiKlrB as late as the first half of tbc 
eighEoenth century. 

it was during the MiiUa ascendency that the three 
capitals previously rnentioned came into beings and it i$ 
possible to visualize the manner in which th« gradually 
evolved, Fir^t the residential polaoc for the mler was located, 
with on adjacent Durbar Square^ oonsistiing of a paved opco 
ftpiace for ceremonial occasions. Around this were arrant 
the idministrativc buildings the whole forming an enclave 
reserved for govemmoitaJ purposes. From Ihu point 


m 


stnocis radiated irregularly to supplementary squares ea^ 
marking a quaner, or ward^ known as iah, wherein a certain 
class of cltLzicns resided and carried on their business. There 
tt however little evidence of lown-planoing in this systemt 
the fortuitous manner in which these ksser squares were 
placed in relation to the Durbar Square^ and their immetho- 
diciil approaches, form one of the picturesque characteristic 
of these royal townships. In the course of time even this 
apparent attempt at orderliness has been lost, but the fore¬ 
going was obviously the general principle on which they 
were first laid out. Such is the present aspect of these 
archiiectunil complexes, and it has been observed that 
N^l is stin an authentic replica of on India that has 
disappeared.Up to a certain point this is a correct 
appreciation of the concentrations of bmiding art in the 
valley, but Nepars geographical petition is such that certain 
factors exist m iLs architecture, which are not found in 
India. The influence from India has already been explained^ 
but on the opposite borders of the country ^he immense 
and powerful civilizations of China and Tibet, whkh at 
certain periods, owing to poUttcal and other circumstances^ 
affected not a little the outlook of its people. In its broad 
aspect this contact, especially that of Tjbel, brought Into the 
art of the Newars a certain Lamaistic quality* a mysiicism 
and symbolism due to the elemental nature of though I in 
that country, conceptions inspired and stimulated by its 
great heights and empty spadousness. But on its archl- 
cocturc the pylonic buildings of Tibet bad little influence, 
the Newars were not impressed by the plain surfaces and 
sloping lines and pbines of the monasteries or temples of the 
Lomas as their productions irniply testify^ thek natures 
erkd out for etaboraiion and detaik On lhe other hand 
there are definite indications that what may be icmn^ ^e 
“ pagoda " motif, that dominating feature in the builduig 
art of the Far was readily accepted by the Nepalese 
builders, and much of the architecture of the valley takes 
after this paitem. To sum up^ regarded as a whole the 
striiCtures of Nepal notably thOM of a socurian ascription 
fail into two categories, those of the '* sikhara variety 
ckarly derived from the style of temple favoured in India, 
and those of the mullipk roof design associated with the 
pagodas of China, the former being nminly constructed of 
masomy, while the latter arc largely composed of wood. 

The first impressicTi conveyed by the buildings forming 
this group of roy^ towns of Nepal is that not only do they 
represent architeclute, but they also display picturesque 
and profuse accretions of applied art. For it was tte practice 
of ifW Newark to embellish the exteriors of their temples, 
and also many of their other struciures, with such a confused 
array of supplementary religious and decorative features, 
in metal, stone, and wood, as ahnost to obscure the ori^oal 
design of the building. This partlculoiiy tefers to the 
pagoda type of structure as the surfaces of these buildings 
sp^dolly lent themselves to such addiUonai treatment. But 
liy no means were all these superimposed elemenu supplied 
by the actual designers of the building os part of their archi* 
iBctural scheme, many being subsequently dooatod as acts 
of devotion and fixed In position ^ tho» who wished to 
show reverenoc to the temple whereii] they worshipped, 
in this manner most of tbc better known rcb^oiis edifices 
provide positive museums of Newar an, in which tb? Ima- 
giiiative designs of the aTtificers and the facile manipulation 
of their materials may be readily studied. While the prodi¬ 
gality of the Newar^s handiwork was applied without stint 
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lo all clams of building, both religioia and secularp the 
lemplcs were the chief object of these arthtic gantributioris. 
(Pkte CXLlriK These bnildm^. whether of the " sikhara ” 
or kind, wm not designed for congregat tonal 

wonbtp. but were really ^brinca endosing a ceha or chamber 
for the divinity^ or a symbol, and were ibcrefoie objects of 
devotion in themselves. Around then would sometimes 
be 1 eouny&rd for assembly or processions, but the abode 
of the deity was the sacred substance of ibcir prayers. This 
wilt explain why these l^ildings supplied a foundation on 
whkh to attach such artistic treasure ns the ardent devotee 
could ipare, either physically to support his entreaties or in 
view or the hereafter. Certain prominent features on the 
pagexia type of leitipk air however nol only aocKsorics to 
the building but also are invariably applied os an cssentiaL 
part of the structural and artistk elfect. Among these are 
the elaborately carved wooden struts which support the 
overhanging roofi, the great rifKtal grilBiis which guard the 
entrance^ and the massive tympanums which project over 
I be c^rwayi and not infrequently the windows, this lost 
artistic convention being a characteristic and arresting 
arthitcctuml component universally used ihroughoui the 
enUre course of tire architecturt of Nepal. Orved in wo^ 
or embossed in gilt metal this pondereus semi-ovoid pedi- 
menial attachment is rarely omitted, indining forward 
over all the openinp of the facadep and standing out not 
only on account of its prominent sculptured rdkf, but also 
brauie of the invol^ allegory which it so cmphatkaliy 
pictures, A disqubilion on this feature and its origin and 
inierpretatkm. with other aommpantments which are so 
lavishly dmnbuled over the surfaces of the NepoJese buU- 
djngx, besides being beyond the scope of the present subject 
would require a volume in itself. One moljf is however of 
estcephonal hbioncal and structural interest, tt was the 
custom of the Newar builders lo follow the anctent procedural 
of projecting the wooden Itniek of their doorways and other 
openings beyond I he uprights forming the jambs. To act 
u a support to this projection they Lniroduced a curved 
^ket which they decofaied wiih a figure, and it is not 
difficiilt to ruognire in this a later edition of Uiai dryad 
support holding up the other ends of the ctossrbars of the 
toranai in the Sanchi stupa dating lome two thousand 
yem previously. Through all these centuries this artistic 
and struciural motif has preserved its identity, modified 
during its long period and allercd by circmnsiarKcs but 
^onniug its original purposes ms in the days of primitive 
Buddhtsm La livdia. 

Of the "sikhara” form of Napaksc temple, ihb 
ttmctiire. althougli obviously derived from the Indio-Aryan 
type of India, has been adapted lo cofiTonn to difTcrent 
idcab. The sikhora surmounts a sin^ cell, to which no 
mandapa is attached, but the whole is lurfounded by a col¬ 
umned verandah, and is dcvaied on a series of dimtaishing 
plmths. All the main ckments of tlw sikhaia of India are 
sjfbk as the uroj^i^ai (atmehed turrets) the anmlastia 
Cflatcd fiiuoll and the charnctcrisitc offsets ipaj^a), but each 
treated tn a itianoer different frum its prototype, and there¬ 
fore pmtwiy eipixMivc of the Newor idiom. A ^icil 
c^mpk of thk clou of building is the Kruhna temple io 
the Durbar Square at Paioa, which ikoi up in three arcaded 
Stories, and ti notable for ihc carved stone frieze of comi- 
deribk length minutely chiselled dq^icUng in full detail the 
iremantk eptfocks of the divinity to whm it is Consecrated. 
TlKarcadingofiliis tirmple my Im studied as in sonic respects 
It lUi^tcs^ ^ order " that was adopted not only in Nepal 
bui m the building art of the Himahyaa generally Tra" 


bcalc in principle, the lintels are carried on brackets, a 
system which has led to this device being described as the 
** crutch ” type of support, almost invariably employed In 
the wooden constmetjon of these mountaiiious rtgiODS. 
Corcisiing of monolithic pillai^, thdr shafts octagonal in 
section^ these columns arc provided with very rudimentary 
bases, but have capitals of a distinctive design. There is 
a square moulded abacus, but beneath this, part capital 
and part necking, is a circular chaplet of ovoid petals, an 
eler^nt which seems to be essential in all the fully matured 
capitals in Nepalese archit^ture. Whether this feature is 
associated with the lotus Rower, or is a derivative of ihe 
Indo-Ary^ kafas or fluted vase is not cl^. but it is a promi- 
ncnl motif not only in the building art of the Newars, but 
also in the earlier architecture of another Himalayan country h 
that of Kashmir. 

The secuLor or civic andiitccturc of Nepal is of the same 
general character as the cdigidus, empt that it is constructed 
almost entirely of wood, suppiemented by brick masonry 
with occasional acoessorics of metal added for adornment. 
While most of the buildings are planned on the principle 
of a square interior open court around which are dispo^ 
nuirt compartments lookiiig inward^^ it is on the facade 
abutting on the public thoroughfare, or bazaar, lhat the 
chkf archilectural etfcci is conoentrat^^ This facade ts 
often a most dabomte concepdon, the artistic ireauoeni 
of the ftomages in a continuoits arrangement along the 
streets being Ihe architectural key-note of the towns as a 
whole. It \ras usually the practice to design these facades 
in three stories, the lowest or ground floor being let off os a 
shop reoKsqJ within the building, with ** crutch pillars to 
support the superstructure. Above this ground story tn 
most instanoes the first fbor was composed of brick in which 
were inicrpDsed windows of a highly ornate and often intri¬ 
cate pattern. Over this the uppermost story consisting of a 
sutetantial wooden construction was projected on brackets 
and struts^ all most decoratively carved, often painted in 
vari^ted colours and the openings filled with wooden 
screens. The roof of ted curved tiles with metal gutters and 
comping o^rhung the whole by ntcoits of a prominent 
cornice, sliding the upper story atid keeping out rain- Such 
a compositton in itself forms a highly picturesque produo 
tion, but when it k realized that each feature is carved^ 
embodied, overlaid and wrought with the most ingenious 
and fanciful patterns including tinkling metal bels and 
hanging lamps, some idea of the general i^cct may be 
tmogin^. For instance ihft wnockii and painted struts 
protrudmg from ^ dark background of the heavy eaves 
were most fantastically carved and coloured in the form of 
figun in spirited action and boldi^ symbols, on elfectivc 
method of breaking up the deep shadow of this portion of 
the ^ncepLkin. It was, however, on the woodeti windows of 
™ intcrmft^te story that the artisans lavished ihcir in- 
f^blc ariistk skill, the variety and inventiveness shown in 
these being limitless^ The system employed was derived 
from av^ ancient and traditioiial type already referred to 
in which the upper and lower supports were horizontal 
imteis extending beyond the square window frame placed 
beiwM* BcHh linlels, especially the upper, were freely 
and decomt^, while the lower, or sill, was ornamented 
** ™ ^ actiial opening. La lieu of 

that thd woodworker exercised his ingenuity by flJluig 
vmspiuxwth oomplea geometrical lattices of jointed wood. 

the piq/rifl of the Punjab and the maiftfobiya 
(Plate CX1.V). The Newars ware remaikably 
* 0^1 ui the manipulatiofi of their materials^ imth metal. 
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and wood, treating tlie» in a manner which ^iiggesta aoitK* 
thing of a mu^ more tensik naCMrc, twisting and turning 
the fonner* and taking advaotagiB of the texture, gpin, and 
even colour of the latter In obtaining thdr artistk efleciSi 
Th^ were also fully aware of the fact of ^ beauty in utility.'^ 
50 that every obj^ ui tbeir daily Uvea, however humbk, 
acslheti^y treated, on ouutanding exampk, amoDg 
many, being the metnl spouts of their conduits cotiveited 
by means of a spirited and appropriate nuikara motif into 
wori» of an, on which the crafianen must have spent kbo- 
nous days in sheer enthiismsm for their subject. 

One archilectural feature In the dvlc aspect of the royal 
towns of Nep^, which is of striking originalityp is the monu¬ 
mental pillar, IS these exist in cojasidcrabk numbers in the 
ditrbar squares. But these were sometliing moie than an 
isolated column, as they supported on thdr idde capitis 
a large metal group of statuary of elaborate d^igh, recalling 
in a manner the Asokan columns of a previous and very 
distant era- The free-standing pjUar of the Newars is a 
monolithic erection, moulded and ornamented with pattems 
of historical derivation and crowned with a lapital of lotus 
petals expanded SO OS to fonn a circular basis Tor the met^ 
superstructure. Apart from groups of divinities, mystic 
symbob, and other emblems, the most ideal use of these 
pillars was for the display of portrait statuary^ so that several 
of the most illustrious rulers of the Mulla dynasty arc cooi* 
memonited in this elevated and dignified rimnncr. Of these 
one of the finest is that of Bhupatindra (cir. 1750) ^re^re 
a relatively recent pnoduction. Raised some thirty feet 
above the flagged pavement of the Durbar ^uan of Bhai- 
gaon. knecliiig In a devotional attitude on bis lion Throne 
under a ceremonial parasoh this statue in gilt metal and of 


heroic sw is not only a crowning effort on the part of the 
ciafksmcnp who set effective Bchievemcnt for above idealism, 
but a sculpturesque representation, conventionally treated, 
of a ruler whose record is one of imukcd personality. More¬ 
over lliis fine bronze portrait of a kingly figure faces and 
looks down on the main portal of the Durbar Hallp the ruler's 
own inception and one of ibe most gorgeous works of ^ 
in the entire Stale. This doorway stands within a red brick 
pylon surmounted by an elegant metal roof, ihe combi- 
nation of colours forming a pleasing setting to the actual 
opening in the centre. Of the charactertstic design of such 
entrances, square-headed and with an immense giU tym¬ 
panum above, the composition as a whole is chargit^ with 
symbolic clemmts embossed in the highest nslief of whkh the 
metal and Lis skilled manipulatofs wot capable. This 
"*Door of Gold" represents the consummation of the 
NepalOT artifioers handicraft, a work of art of the most 
spkndid order. Ocher stone columns also examples of thh 
method of displaying portmit smtuary grace the squares 
of ihe rtsyaJ towns, some supporting several figuies or family 
groups all of exceptional intOTst and atlistic merit but 
none attain the simple dignity of the one described above. 

As a whole the complex of buildings forming the royal 
boroughs of Nepal presents a pictuie of sheer mediiievaJism 
which can have fciv equals ; hut it symbolises mom than 
such a material view Implies. The art thus gaibercd togetl^r 
in rich profusion is a record of a rime wbai beauty and 
humanity were the birthright of ihe people, to be oijoyed 
as an essential pari of their Itvei. It embodies an architect 
tune which may not possess the qualities of supreme greatness, 
but it exposes to the full the soul not only of those who 
product it, but of thoM for whom it ™ wrought. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE CAPITAL CITIES OF CEYLON 


T he general impmsion firsl conveyed on viewing ihc 
temaini of the de&ened md partially buried dtkft 
of Ceytofl is thal of an area of deaolaUoo containing 
inpupa of iquiue granite piltai 5hafis« cqch group marking 
the site of some building long ainoe destroyed. These 
monolrihic pillars, owing lo the ravages of cime and to ihc 
win I of support often tnclined at diverse angles, arc attached 
by sockets la substpiiUal and clcganlly mould^ stylobates 
of dressed fione^ approached by a massive stairway in the 
middle of one side« Such are the reniains of the ^ound 
slofici which these ruins represent^ but what kind oiupper 
structure these pllors supported u a mailer very lordly of 
conjecture. Tt is clear however that what survives is a 
record of two ccmuaiting constructional systems atmosi 
invairiably employed in the same building. On the one 
hand the foundations and ground stories prove the use of 
permanent materials effectively joLnied and solidly united 
and therefore capable of supporting an equally strong and 
liable supentructtire. On the other hand^ the buildieis^ 
after thri notabk exposition of on enduring fundamcfitat 
iiorey seem to have given up any further ideas of alone 
consinjciioTi and rather inconsitlefidy carried out the remaim 
<kr of their conceptions in the lighter but kss durable mate¬ 
rials of wood, brkk and tcrraoDita^ The results of this 
comhirutUon of iwo dissimilar metlKKis of itruclural proce¬ 
dure are plainly visible in the existing remains^ for while the 
granite pdlars and basements are tull sUindLng, every vratige 
of the upper pofttof^ has disappeared. The fomgoing 
relates mainly to the larger architectural productions of 
the citks^ but there was another important dc^-eJopment 
of a somewhat diffeceni order, Fr^inent among the 
mins of the earlier period are the remains of numerous 
stupas or dagobas^ some of iminciue sin, in certain instances 
of colossal proporttoRs, oil constructed of solid brickwork, 
but with approach^ and appurtenances of grarule ed which 
piUan predominate. It will be seen iherefoTe that the 
historical nrchilecture of the couniry re&olvcs itself a style 
of building oompoted portly of indcstruictibk groniie wht^, 
aJdsough damai^, still remains in silit, and partly of a 
variety of rmterials of a pemhabk nature which under the 
influences of the eJimate and fnOfn other causes has entirely 
disappeartd. 

But before the historkaJ productioiu of the Smlialcse 
are studied, some mention may be made nf the aboriginal 
peopk of the island^ and the effect, jf any* of their cultural 
activities ofi the ongins and subsequent evolution of the 
building oris^ This especiaUy applies to one aspect of 
orchjteclure, that of the rock carved melliod. which it may 
be noted was the bepnuing of the development tn the ad- 
ja^t country of India. The Indigenous inhabitants, a 
primitive race, the Veddahs, with notable enthnolQgkal 
characteristics^ worshipped among their deities the god of 
the rock ** (Gate and considerable cenemonia] was 

performed in bis honour, but tl do^ pot appear to have 
found expo^ssion in nietutKtiiTaJ foim At Anurodhapura 
there is a Galge> or rock^chamber^ prcpaird with some care 
for the accorrunodatiou of hermit prials^ parts of which are 
however of brick oomtnictjon. It is eniered by a moulcM 


doorway of simpk but ckgant d«ign and leading to three 
cells^ the date probably ^ing of the fir^t century A.D. 
Lakf in the fifth century the porricide king Kyaspa planned 
his eyrie at Sigiriya on a rocky mouniuin forming a natural 
fortress and palace combined with a remarkable walled 
goikry as a means of access, the whok of a romantic und 
fantastic order, but of no pankular architect umt significajaee. 
That the early Sinhalese wtrrc however adepts at rock sculp- 
i^ure is proved by the high quality of a cok>ssat statue of 
king Parakrama Babu at Weligamap caivTd out of the living 
rock and equal lo any work of a like nature In Inilia itself. 
From these productions two facts opcrge. firstly that the 
aboriginal irihabiiants of the island exercised litik influenoe 
on Ihc architecture of the historical period, and secondly* 
although capable of t^nipuUtirtg hard rock for construc¬ 
tional and also plastic purposes, rock architeettue which 
flourished with such vigour in India at this correspondingiy 
early period made little appeal as a form of expression to the 
cnc^iive instincts of the Sinhalese. 

Yci although ihc people of Ceyton appear to have 
received no stimulation from the great ro^^t temples 
t^t were being actively produced with the propagation of 
the Buddhist religinn ihmuglioui India, it was by means of 
(he troiunriission of that faith into the island^ even before 
the Christian era, that its architectural procedure was ini- 
developed. For os early os the middk of the 
thud century B.C. the son anil emissary of the Indian 
Emperor Asoka brought (he word of the Buddlta to Ctylon, 
an episode cofTimemoratcd at the lime by the election of a 
colossal stupa at Mihintak wheiie the gospel wus lir^t 
preached, thiring the succeeding years oih^ stupas, also of 
immense sia, arose on difTercnt sites, hut with certain 
Hocessorics and ekboniiikrns wfiich give them n distinctive 
ippcuraim and char^ter. Founded in such a sul^iantial 
and realntie manner it is only natural that the architE!Cture 
of the country continued, with certain exceptions due to 
mroads by Hindu conquesu from India, (o be entirely 
Buddhist in its ideals, a condition which has been steadfastly 
mainLalned throughout the whole course of its history. 

The pnndpal mnains of Ceylon^s architectural develop- 
mmt are distributed over two extensive sites, the mined and 
(teerted capital dura which represent the two great periodi 
of the country's history. The earlier of these, at Anuradkt^ 
p^, illrntr^t^ all that survived of an imponani dvilkation 
whkh flouriihed for sescraf hundred years from tic third 
® ihe eighth century A.D. The later is that 
at Polonruruwa to which plaoe tlx seat of government was 
remov^ tn ihc eighth century, and where it rcmaii^ until 
™ tluitecnth century, both arc situated In the North- 
Craiial Province, Other rums of some conseqverw have 
b™ revealed in various widcly^spre^ locatities, bu! those 
of moil Significance and which depkt the building art in 
all m aspects are conlatned within the area of ihae two 
ruined and abandoned capitals. Froni the mouiKls and 
s^tped fragments which nuirk these sites» not only ttic 
aiikitectiire of the past may be studied and, in some irtstoom, 
partially recdnstnicted« but it is posiibk to visualiae even 
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id their ruin the grcalncss of Ccylon^s mlttire and dvilization 
during these ivto Etotabie historical periods. Finaily there 
ensued a third phase, when, after the end of the thirEcedth 
century SinhalM amlhority was tmnsTcrred to 

the heights of Kandy add where in its later aspect it yt^ 
maintained until as laie as LSI 5. Gonsistently Buddhistic 
throughout its course of two miUenniunis, yet as already 
mentioned there were short intedudes when the continyity 
was irtiemiptcd by inciirsions from the Indian mainlands 
and during which certain buildings in the Tamilian styles of 
the Fallavas (60(^900) and the Cholas (90D~ti^) intrude 
themselves on the Lddigcdous mode, influencins It however 
only to a modilkd degree. 

The earliest Buddhist structures in Ceylon are stupas, 
and these arc found mainly within the region of Anuradha^ 
pura. Composed aJrnost entirely of brict these tumuli 
display features which diflerentiatc them from monuments 
of a simllai order in other Buddhist ooun tries. For iitsunce 
the Sinhalese divide their stupas as a class^ into six varieiics 
according to their appearance, such as the * *‘bcll," the 
^'bubble,*' the lotos** etc., each signifying the general 
shape of the domical portion known in India as the anda 
or egg, but in Q±ylon by the name of gaeba. Here it should 
be menlioned that the comrnon nairte for the stupa is 
from ifhatti^garhha or relic-chamber, the nomenclature of 
its compodedi parts being shown in Plate CLXXVIL The 
stupa itself is ordinarily scmi-glgbular in form a^ stands 
on a range of concentric circular platforms abiiost invariably 
three in number* the whole based on a square terew appro¬ 
ached by a flight of steps in the middle ofe^hside. Over 
the summit of the dome arose the finial consisting of a 
like member in which valuable offerings were plo^^ previom 
to the or conventional parasol being crecicd* 

as a spire, crowning the whole. The tuniulus structure tS 
compel^ entirely of solid brickwoiit+ the bricks of the earliest 
examples^ such as ibtwe erected before the first mihenniunv 
being similar to those used in India which were of a large 
size being as much as seventeen inches in length* but decreas* 
ing in the course of time until in ibosc of the twelfth century 
they were only about twelve inches long. 

The actual construction of some of these immense 
mounds of brickwork, severe] of which date from l^ore 
the Ch^tian era, implies considerable skill and experience.^ 
After over twenty-two centuries of the etfocts of the cliiMte 
and the destructive action of vegetable growth^ not to mention 
spoliation by the hand of man as instanced ^ driving tun¬ 
nels into the structure in a vain search for hidden treasure, 
^ fact that these monumenis are still in existence^ and jd™ 
identifiable, speal^ highly both of the quality of the matcriara 
employed and the manner of their application. To support 
a solid mass of brick and rubble some 270 feet in height and 
nearly a thousand feel in circumferenff, as in the case of 
the Ruwanwaeli Dagaba at Anumdhapum, of whkh the 
foundaLions were lid by king Duthagamini in the 2nd 
century B.C. would need spKial prepmiioos and these 
are fully described In an ancient ^ronick known aa the 
Mnhawfl rttifc , "fliis royal founder ordered ** round stones 
to be brought by means of his soldiers, had them w'eU benim 
down with pound^, and lo ensure greater durability he 
caused that layer of stones to be trampled by coormous 


elephants whose feet were protected by leathern shoes, 
fie had clay spread upon the layer of stones : over them a 
network of iron t over that a layer of phalik^ stone, and 
over that he laid a course of common stones." On the top 
of this prepared basis, which in its technique Is sln^Urly 
suggestive of reinforoed concrete, the monnreh^ making the 
occasion into a picturesque and formal ceremony, ** guarded 
by his offkxrs of stale d^ked in all the insignia of tireir gala 
dress, himself captivating all by the splendour of his royal 
equlpmertt, surrounded by a throng of dancing and singing 
women—rivaUiUg in beauty the Cekalial virgins—decorated 
in thdr various embellishments, attended by fs^rty thousand 
men, nccompaJikd by b full band of rausiciaris, repaired to 
the sile for the royal hand itself to lay the tiisi and fcsiival 
brick of the odifke.** The foundational rites ^ving bocn 
performed with all the requisite regal and priestly o^r* 
vaitces, the adual constniciion was then put in hand. Firstly 
the groundwork of the raised terrace was prepared, with 
the Slone revetment next fitted with great care backed by 
rubble (no mortar being usedX and the mlerior p^k^ to 
the level of the coping with caiih and brick debrui. Upon 
this, when it had settled, was laid the pavement, and on the 
centre of the platform the extreme dreumferenoe of the 
tholobale was marked out, and its lower course or cdUfses 
btultn At this slage it wos usual to sink in the platform tho 
brick foundations and walls of the chambers to ei^onc 
the relics.^ When these had been deposited wiihifi 
reccpiacle it would be closed by stone slabs, and the da|pw 
hfiLshed by the completion of the tholobate, the dome.^^lti^ 
and spire. The surface of the whole would be thickly 
coaled with white plaster* adornments of various kinds 
added, parts pftinted and gilt, so that the monument would 
present a chaste and ot the same tune brilliant appeauanoc. 

Sudi was the system by which these great piles 

were inauguraled and created, some of which were of pbeno^ 
menal sine, whik there were miuiy others not ^ ^y 
of instgniJi^iii dimensions. Of (htysc crcsied In the yictnity 
of Anuredbapura shortly before and ahcf the Christian ere 
the following are the largest and most notable ; Ruwanwaeli* 
second oentujy B,C. diameter 254 feet ■ Thupaia^, th^d 
century B.C. dianwtcf 165 feet: Abbayaginya. 3TO A.D^ 
diameter 127 feet, and the Jirtawanarania, 4th century* 
diameter 325 feet. As only one of the Indian stupas ts more 
than 150 feci in diametier, namely the Amaravati* which is 
162 feet 11 will be rcalired that immense solid content was 
one of the aims of the SinhaJeae dagaba builders. Various 
efibrts ha^T? been made in an aiiempt to calculate the cubic 
volume of the largesi of these Geylon monunieifits. os for 
instance the Abhyaipriya. which, when perfect, must have 
been 270 feet in hei^iil. One Bothority has* fiaied that Ihe 
quantity of bricks used in this structure would be suflicictil 
to tniild a modcnitely UrgB-siDBd town, white anoiba* has 
estimaicd that the mass is equal in general ditnensiotis lo the 
Menkaure or Third Pyramid ai Giieh. Computations of 
this order do not lay claim to any degree M exactitude but 
they nay p™ some idea of the stupendous sire of the Ceylon 
fi.iyi t'a. which in their later and disniantled condition, 
overgrown with vegetniioru have mote the appearanoe of ■ 
natural reniure in the forest landscape than the handiwork 
fifmnn And it is not imprabable that some such instinctive 
i fj«it party inspired the creation of these immense tumuli^ 


. ■ H«e the accoum U obriomly referring to iubridiarr relics imraimal in the relic chsmbeo of the four wahalkmiai, or ofTscu. 
pruj^iiag frem ibe b&se of tho digSlNu Sec Pine CLXXVTK 

* Sir Eiwson Teuoeot, Hist&ry citd Tppagniphy o/ Longmam JS«]. 

■ H. PaikcTp Ancient Ceyb^ Luaac & Co., Lofiddn, 1909. 
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for mountaim And puks appealed to Ihe Buddlil&l mind as 
sftcred elements reaching upwards and charged with m^tk 
power. To imiiAic these and to depc^sii at thdr summit 
some emblem of the Buddha may explain the urge to produce 
such mountainous masses of masonry. For unlike the Indian 
stupas, as for Instance Amanivati or Sanchi, the Sinhal^ 
da^b« were not highly decorated works of mchiteclure^ 
nor dJd they coniain sculpture galkries narrating tncidenis 
of Che Buddha cult, a certam amount of painting may have 
been added and some statuary was tnekded in the scheme, 
but the general impression combed was the vastness and 
sohdity of the conception, within the womb of which, 
umcen and iuviolaiep reposed sornc physical attribute of the 
Great Teacher. 

Of these rnotiumcnial dagabas raised during the early 
periodp that known as the Ruwanwach at Anuradhapuru 
is a chaructemtk example. 1 1 was built in the second cenlury 
B.Cp by king Duthagsminl, a devout Ehuldhtst who was also 
fcipomtbk tor the Mirisavetiya, another but smaUer da^ba 
about a mile distant and equally typkal of the siyk. With 
a dicmnetcT of over Z5Q feet, this immense tumulus stands in 
the centre of two spacious square ptatforms, one above the 
other, thdr sides facing the cardinal points, with a pillared 
poriko in the middle of the eastern side marking the cnlinnoe. 
btoimtinf the outer imaoe through this columned approach, 
the pilgrim was confronted by a stepway kading to the iimct 
terrace, the sidbs of which were suppled by a fri^ of 
innutnerabk ckphanu facing outwards. Occupying the 
middk of this terrace were the three orthodox concentric 
basal plaiforms, above which rose the great dome, or geeba 
semi-spherical in shape. Inlcirupting these three platforms^ 
facing the points of the compass^ were four firoctures imposed 
on its ctrculir oullitie which :pve some of the character to the 
Ceylon dabaga. These are offseis ” Or projecting shrines 
known as tvahalkatSai^ a special feature attached to the 
Sinhakx lype. Somewhat similar off&ets supporting 
aryoka or wonhipful columm project from tbe Amanivati 
slupa of Southern India, but the wohalkadas dispiayed i» 
tudi row of frce-atandjng pillarSp tbe^ were small chapeb 
likc ailditions enshrining cells or dUniriuttvc relic chamters 
reached by a ihon flight of steps frofii the lowest circular 
l^tform. That both boHA^wer had the some ascriptioti is 
ckar^ yet the Sinhakse example being the earlier it is nest 
unprobabk that the Indian developtnent was derived from 
that source, i Plate CXXVII), But while the lalter was 
merely one of the mai^ ckborale embcnishments of the 
AmoniYali type of stupit, the w^idialkada was the only ornate 
feature, except the hnial at the summit, whkh adorned the 
Otherwise rektrvcly severe sdicmc of the Sinhakse dapba. 
On the wahalkada therefore the Sinhalese sculptors lavtshed 
Uicir skill, decorating its surface with mouldirkgs and carved 
borders of ckpitams' heads at dose mtervals^ Jn front of 
the offset was a pedestal for a statue^ and at the side an 
elegant er AfPiH^vo/^ or ”ekphani's trunk” stairway for 
mounting the platform. There b someiliing almost 
preciousiit the shape aad rich treatment of this notabte 
accessory to the dagaba design. 

The lemahung feature of note omomeftiing the dai^aba 
was the hnia], a crowniiig cmbkin consisting of several 
superimposed ekments^ the whole cooiprising many mythical 
properties. Here was the heart and nerve centre of thb 
immaculate monument. Briefly^ thb kota or koiuwii was 
composed of two main parts, the cubkal casket or katar^j 
kotu^a at the base, supporting the ceremonial umbrella, 
or €hafia, hut in the course of years the ritual connected whh 


these went through forms of change. In ibe first place ibe 
chaiia, although associated with the honorific parasol, beors 
little resemblance to this essential symbol of the Buddha, 
and^ furled in the shapie of a staff, b more reminiscent of the 
totem post of the Veddahs^ and irmy therefore be of aboriginal 
extraction. Thb thatia jwl (yosft or staff of the cAAq/rawi//) 
was oil ginally embedded in the cubical hataraes^ a Teceplncle 
intended for the principal rclka of the dagaba, but it 
event ually found that ihb system of socketing left liulc 
space in Its tmerior for the aocominodntiDn of the sacred 
deposit. Therefore a small compartment was made below, 
and actually within the brickwork summit of the gaelira 
itself,, and into thb was lowered the yantra^ala or Mystic 
Stone, a granite block the surface hollowed into nine small 
reDCSses to contain the relics and votive ofTcrinss, the Bnial 
Or jtorn sealing up and sumnounling the whole^ 

As with the stupa in India, so with its counterpart the 
dagaba in Ceylon, thb Buddhist tumulous was by no means 
an bolnted monument, but formed the central feature of a 
complete monoslic settkinent. Besides this great sacred 
pile a typical nionasrcfy or laaghafanta would combi of a 
temple, or image-house a preaching hall (ibano 

ja/oH-c), the tempk close (jr/morro)^ a proowmnal path 
with an enclosure <pfd^craya} bordering Ihb piaih,. 
a priory (prmad&X a tank (pJilimp) for ablutions, all of which 
were enclosed within a pcrimcler wall (jimo) entered by a 
giiaid-hause or lodge (inurn-geX To the main building of the 
monastery there was also a portico {doral^iva} m well as 
various other supplcmefitary stnirtum for dilTerent purpose 
dbpouid within the ericlosure walls. Remair» of most of 
thw buildings are to be found in corjunetton with the 
RuwonwaeU dagaba which Ln its prime must have been a 
very targe and weB^tablished Institution. But in addition 
to these morrnstk i;»%miscs, around the immediatie precincts 
of the lowest platform of the dagaba were three or four 
concentric colonnades of freestanding monolithic pillars^ 
presumed to have been » placed in order lo carry light^ 
lamps on ocTemoninl occasions. The boiling art of thb 
period was distinctly of the peristyle order, and it b the 
frequency of these pUtars that form the most striking f^iture 
of the remains. 

There are the shattered portions of many such monastic 
establishments in and around Anuradhapura urtd cBewhere, 
nuttniy represented by the massive stones of their foundations. 
And from one of the largest and most sumptuous of these 
priory halls, now incorrectly known os the Braxen Mansion 
or Peacock Palace, some idea of the architectural style of 
this period may be gained. Since identified as the famous 
^haprorada monastery built by king Dutliagnmlni early 
tn the first oenlury B.C., f^rtly from dwripdve records and 
partly from iniensivt study of the remains the original 
shape of t^ htstorical structure con be conjertured. When 
first buih it rose up os a great pyramidal pile in nine storks 
crowned by a domical roof of bronze, evidently an imposing 
oonoepUon, spacious in plan and striking in its appearance. 
For from what survives of its ground story, conristing of 
portions of its moiddcd stytohate with volut^ balustratkd 
stairways the quality of ^ workmanship may be deter- 
minedp whtk from the forest of iranlle pillars whkh arc still 
grouped upon its site the extent of its grooml plan can be 
readily estimated. When !t is realreed ^Eiat these monoliths 
have been calculated to he as many os sixteen huiidr^ in 
numt^f each twelve feet hi^, and covering an area of 250 
feet side, the dimensions of this priory hall and its great size 
generally may be imagin«L 
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M to Xht elcvAtioiw.1 aspect of the Lohapfasada it 
be assumed with a fair amount of certainly tMi it followed 
the paitem of a type of monasiefy building whi^ was evolwd 
in southern India, includtnif Ceylon, duiing this eaiiy 
of Buddbist monachiMn. This pattern may be 
translated into a monoliihic stone monument in the Dhar- 
maraja ratha at Mamallapuram (Seven Pagodas) near Madras. 
Althou^ this rock-cut rnodel is several CKilnries 
the Lohaprasado, it preserves a tradition, of whtcli the 
Anurndhapura building is mi early cxampVe. Tbc 
or Ihc ground sloo' ^ the Temains of the spactous hyp^y 
hall where the priests would asaembk for congn^gational 
worship. Above this were the eight ranrninmg floors cacti 
containing a row of cells for the acccrtTirnodatJon of the 
raident brotherhood* these floors diminishing as 
ascended, each with a courtyard or narrow passage to pve 
access to iJte eclISp the backs of wtikh formed the eatenof 
ekvalion^ A reference to the MamallapuTiim ratha IPlara 
LXl, Fig. 2) wiU explain the prirKiple of this 
a study of the sectional elevatton o-f the Vaikuniha-Pc^mw 
temple (Plate LXIV) at Conjeeveratn* in Madras Stal^ 
will give some idea of the interior artangienients, aUhough 
in this instance they have been modified m order to 
adopt them to the Hindu rituaU St has 
remarked that from the combinatioti of cells in the Buddhist 
monastery the likhom of the Indian Dravidian tOTple wa$ 
de^clopc^ ond in some of these sikhnras the domical sha|K 
sunnounting the entire slrueliiifc of the Hindu example 
was of the some type as that which, bronxtd and gut* crownod 
the Lohaprasada. thus accounting for its name the Braien 
Mansion. But, alas, the value of its bronze wpola no doum 
attracted the cupidity of a later feneration of invaders, while 
the coosld^ble ombunt of wo^ in its construc^n ^tJld 
account for its ready destruction by fire* Some of the isntets 
of the lower storks were of stone but timber beams 
mainly used, and these supported roofs of tcrracotra til® 
shapin) Like wooden shingles. It is tnw the data for an 
attempted rnconatruclion of this bulling b scanty* but 
thera arc records that enable its great sLie, towerms het^i, 
probably in the vicinity of 120 feel, and the crowninfi glory 
of its metil cupola* to be dimly visualised. 

W. howevtr, the ^eiuMal archltDctuial sppeaninix of these 
early monastic buildings is denied us, on the oiraK h^d 
ihm ora vast qiumlUies of dressed stone elements m their 
composition whi^ have survived and serve to give ^ 
excellent id® of the mapner in which some of Ihe essential 
f®tuns of these structures were treated^ Chief among 
these, owing to tbdr substance and position, were the 
stylobates of which there are innumerable examples 
the ruins of Anuradhapura, logEther with their siep^ 
approaches, w^h were made alngulariy omamcmsl, 
should the ablution tanks ip&kana) or bathing places be 
omitted in a nirvey of the style, as these were usually of 
distinctive design. But of ibe uimos^t si^ficaiKe m a 
dcvclopcneat of the building art which is emphatically 
peristylar in dianicter, are the capitals of the piUara, m other 
words, the “ order " of the Sinhalese style of archilediire. 
As these rapitaJs are so origiiiaJ and expressive they may w 
described first. The shafts of the coltmim were invariably 
monolithic, without bases* generally square or octagonal m 
section and carved out of gneiss. Socketed into the upper 
surface was the puhai, or capital, of a design whkh has no 
counterpart outside Ciylon. The oaitral portion of this fea¬ 
ture is a double flexured vase^shaped element hexagonal m 
section and usually left plain. Contraadng with the simpbcity 
of this unadorned member is the richly carved and substantial 


abacus whkh it supports, and the deep 
omamemal mouldings between. (Plate CXXVli). 
a no mistaking this “order", as it is expr^tve of to 
style and although in some mslances it van® in detail, iw 
principle of its dcsi^ in the early period is as indicated 
above. In a later phase of the art occasionally a more 
exuberant type was devised in the form of lolus piliars, os 
in the Hissankfl Malla Mandapaya. but this was a develop¬ 
ment of the twelfth century, when the style was bcoomuig 


Turning to the massive stone blocks forming the plinths 
on which most of the main buildings w^ erected p low 
are appromiiitely mould^. dressedp and jomted m a highly 
finished manner. same go€>d wOTkmanship is ot^rvabw 
in all the stone remains of this period* amply proving itoi 
in Ihc preparation and handling of stone -wnstru^ion I to 
SiuhaJese mason bad little to Scam. Specially noticeable lO 
this connwtion are the tanks for drinking purposes and also 
for ablutkms found in the vicinity of most monasteri«, 
whictip owing to the fact that they are below groi^ level 
have escaped dcstructkju. Some of these are elaborately 
planned and laid out in ervu^form and other 
patterns, while ah ore executed with a preosion and tbct^l 
abdiiy which is admirabk. ii was however in the stairwy 
appioacbes to the prindiKl motioslic buildinp that the 
stone^mason showed the mmi oripuaUty and 
as these entrances hteakiTig into the side of ito ptoths 
testify, instances of somewhat similar flights of steps n^y 
be seen orarionally imroduced in desijps in 
example at Ajanta of a rdatively early date, and Jaier, m the 
fouitceulh century in the Alarikara Mandapa at Dar^ur^ 
Tanjore (Plate LXVi, Fig. 2); but the Sml^csc d^o^ 
this hpalurc into its most striking fom. 
parts of these stairways are four in number : (l) the steps w 
Se hwlustrade on each side (1) the guar<ktoiK and ( 4 ) tto 
moonstouc fronlifig the whole. Except for an oc^o^ 
pattern carved on the “rise,“ the stc^ tht^lvttjm 
kept sewrely plain, but the bslustradcs alon^idc me hravily 
voluted m such a manner that they are referred to as ef* 
homiaval or elephant trunk, although there is sonKlhmg 
more than a suggestion of the known makara or nv® 
of the Gauges in their flowing forms. As a tinisii to tne 
balustrade are the guardslones or siele-shapcd panels con- 
taining a bas-relkf of (he conventional door-aiicndant 
ooiresponding to the at the Indi^ temple cnirm^, 

Bui perhaps the most intcfestina portion of tto whole 
conception is the moonstone or ^h^nd a large semi-circular 
stone fonning the ihrohold to the sleps. These are carved 
In a scries of concentric borders with a beauty of pattern 
and mfysikasm of symbols that present an appropriate 
introduction to the building they confront. 


Although the influence of India by meam of the Buddhisi 
coniact is observable in the art of Ceylon during this ewly 
period^ such influence is not great and only revels iisclf m 
relatively tuinor cvidcncei. For insioncc that characteristic 
feature, the oonvcniioital Buddhist ^ railingdoes not s«m 
to have commerafcd itself lo the Sinhalese buihkfs os tt 
fifur® in only one example at Anuradhapura near the 
Abhayagur Dagoba, but It is mosl distinctively treated* 
Carried around a platform square in plan^ the uprights, with 
thrir oross-bars^ copy almost exactly to a smaller scale tto 
more famous stupa railing at Sanchi iii India. Where this 
diflfers from its prototype is In its nmre oraamenlal raani- 
puktion m it is devat^ on a massive moulded pedknent 
nearly half its own heiglu* with its coping stone also moulded. 
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ihe wKok mmg io ^ hciglii of 7t fee!, Moreov^ it is 
entered not by iho usuaJ tonuid gaiewa:y^ but by means of 
a slep^my having its ends Unished with mU guard stones 
ol itx atek: form, the cntijic seheme prescnLing an almost 
reluctant conoessinn to the traditional Indian origin. Yet 
ihai in the style of all this early worit iheie are tracts of a 
dtbnitc Indian affinity is obvious, and in some, of the patterns 
tlKre are the same liner and plastic qualities which give 
character to the arts of Mysore, a circumsUmoe whidi in 
vkw of its geographical prOKimity^ is in no sense remarkable. 
The remains at Anuradhupuni illusiiiiting this first phase 
of the building an in Ceylom arc sufficient U> prove that the 
inhabitants of the island at that time wete naturally of an 
orathetic dispostlion, and only required Ihe stimulus of the 
Buddhist religion to express this in arehikctural form. 
This characteristic shows itself not only in the large monu* 
menis of which unfoTtunately only fragments survive, but 
it is particulariy nolkeable in all the accessories of these 
great eomposiuons, thus oonv^ing the impression that 
whatevo' the crafismai of this period handled, however 
humble or material they convert^ it into a pleasing work 
of art. Bt the beginning of the eleventh century the 
creoi and ancknt kingdom of Anuiadhapuni was destroyed 
^ an invaiion from Scnilhem India^ and the northcTn 
portion of the island thus bKomc included in the mighty 
empire of the Cbolas, under a ruling dynasty which emended 
its inlloetKe fiom the tenth to the twelfth centuries over a 
very wide e\panse of southern Asia. White this encroachment 
from the Indian mainland signil^ the end of an important 
era in the histo^ of Ceylon, owing to the devastation which 
accompanied this event, at the same time it brought into the 
building art of the island the architeciund style of the Tamil 
country^ or Dravidadesha, thus affecting to some extent the 
subsequenl character of Sinhalese art os a whole. 

Although gEographically Ceylon is so closely aHied 
with its powerful neighbour India, and associated with it by 
the bonds of reli^n. the independence of the island has 
mnained poetically intact Ihroaghoui its history^ With 
the advent of Buddhism certain influences in the sphere of the 
building art may have been derived from the productions 
of the AndhrosH a Buddhist people of pronounced archtlee- 
tural ideals whose chief strucluras occupied a region towards 
the south of India before and arier the beginning of the 
Christian era. Latcr^ the art of the PaUavas^ as alroady 
indicalefl, may have affected the style oF the Sinhalese 
ntoTLasicTy buildings when these be^in lo be erected at 
Anurodhapura, These however were peaceful penetrations 
brought about by the demand on the part of the peopk For 
a coratTUCtioittl prooedure to aid them in their building 
projects. But when the Cholns aamc in the eleventh century 
as ruthless invaders to force their Hinduism and its form 
of building art on the Inhabitants of the island dilTcrcnt 
circuimtances previikd. Whereas previously the Features 
from India were incorporaled in the indigenoui style to give 
iirengih and characier to the Buddhtst ar^iteciural pfoduc- 
tkms of the Sinhalese, on the other hand the Cholu destroyed 
the historical monunMU which had been so laboriously 
evolved^ and raised Srva fernpks in their place. And so 
there wa* imposed on the people during their period of 
oocupaiionf ex lending over the ekvtoih and twelfdi centuries,, 
a styk of building alien both In its structure and in its ex- 
pressiwicss, in a word a provindfil devetopment of the 
TamiLian type of Hindu tempk architeaura os this existed 
ia Southern India at such pLooes as Tanjore aod Pudukottai. 
Examples of this architectural importation from the cnainLand 
may be seen at Fokuinomwa in the two tempie of Siva 


Devak of the eleventh century* related dearly to a somewhat 
earlier Chola tempk at Sriruvasanalur in the Trichinopoly 
Districi. (Plate LVI* Ftg. i). Constructed of stone masonry 
in the characteristic Tamilian manner^ these Siva temples* 
among other buildings of the same period, mark plainly 
the effect of the south Indian invasion at this s inge of Sinhalese 
hi&tory. With their prominent plasters crowned by the 
Tamilian order of capital distinguished by its wide scalloped 
abacus, its walls divided by the split " openings and sunken 
alcoves, its foundatjonal slring-courae displaying the typical 
motiF of immured gryphons^ the entire oompositioa manifcais 
all the architectural attributions of the Oravidian mode 
under the Chola regime. 

Such a Forceful siyk as that which Roughed with so 
much vigour in southern India naturally influenced 
budding productions of the country even after the Chola 
invaders had be^ driven out of the island, and the Sinhalese 
sovereignty restored by Vijayabahu (1070-1114) towards the 
end of the eleventh century. One aspect of this may be s«n 
in the Thupiarnnia temple at Poloimaruwa of the twelfth 
oentury, built by the g^test of all the kings of this line, 
Parakrama Bahu t, and to whom much of the arcbitoctural 
glory of the capil^ was due. In the ntain obviously of 
Dravidian extraction inspired no doubt by tte stylo of Ibosc 
Siva lempks of the Choios which preceded it, yti it diners 
from ils archtypes in one imporlafit constructional paiite^l&r^ 
it is not built of stone, but of the Sinhalese masons* favourite 
material bricks Apart however from the changes brought 
about by this difference of technique* the Thupardma is 
obviously a provincial tzed conccj^ton^ on attempt w 
reproduce a classical type of building without the fin^hed 
knowledge and experienoe necessary For such an effort. 
Of constderable size but with much of its substance token 
up by the abnormal thickness of its walla, although hardly 
d^dfmt, it shows how the robust ideals of the Pallay^ 
developed more fully by the Cholos* could in less pntciisra 
hands result in this somewhat Ufiinspiring composition^ In 
its moss there is a certain dignity and a sense of ptoporlioo, 
with an imposing tower-like sirucrturc surmounting the wiiok, 
but the sutfacc treatment is inclined to be crude and unMn- 
viucing. The Thuparama is signihcant because U marks a 
stage in the course of the bmidiug art of Cby Ion, not 
a f ronsition but the finale of an architectural inimsioii which 
both dimrtly and irvdiitetly affected to a degnoe the arts of 
the island generally. 

With the return of the rule in C^ion to an indigenous 
dynasty in the twelfth century* the second era of the 
of the country began. And os the ftrsl era centred round the 
capital of Atiuradhapura, so it come about that the succeeding 
historiczil period had as Its focus the royal city of Sh^lon- 
namwa, situated some fifty odd mite towards the south^sast 
of the alder metropolis. It was however under Parakrarna 
the Great (1133-gQ that this city assumed premier ran^ 
as this ruler devoted all hb resources to the production of 
moflumentml buildings^ with the result that Sinhalese orebilcf- 
iuie had a second and brilliant flowering under his enthusiastic 
patronage. But this mono^^a reign, in spite of its 
proved but a short, although illustrious episode m the 
chronicte of the country, reollmg In scntie respects the 
Moghul Empmr Akbor's magnlficenl ewk scheme at 
Fatehpur Sikri in India some ccntuiies later> for both these 
imperial cilte after a iramitory but dynoniic existence were 
abbidoned and fdl into decay after experiencing litik more 
than a generation of Sumptuous ceremony ai>d ttgal spteEdour.^ 
At Polonnaruwa spoliation began m early as the thirtoentli 
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century^ and aUhaugli an altempt was made to rtviv* some 
of i» ancient glofy in ihc fourtasnth century, it availed littte, 
since when it has tetnained a ruined record of ihc past, tts 
tempks and palaces lighting a steadily losing tottle against 
the mcreilcsi inmods of the surrounding vegetation^ 

In reviewing the remains of Folonnaitiwa one feels that 
something of the contempcfary feudal system in Eumpe. 
which expressed iuelf in imprepahic fortresses, may ha^ 
in some manner oommuiticatoJ itself to king Parakraina trw 
Great as weU os to his nephew and successor Nissanka 
Matla (llS7-im)p and so moved the fonrwr to construct 
his capital as a great walled city. But there was an oriental 
spaciousness, luxury and splendour in the Sinhalese con¬ 
ception mrEly found in the strongholds of the W&L W^at 
is further rerrwtrknblc is that in such a relatively limited time 
io much should have been aocompiiahcd, and all of ihc 
superb ijuality. Monsover in the broad lay-out of this city 
the ramparts of which, cover a cireuit of nearly four miles, 
there art definite evidences of that traditional formof plar^ning 
observable throughout the ages in many capitals of the orient. 
With its trace in the shape of a paraltelognun, one of ks 
long sides is built on a ** bund or rampart overlooking the 
expansive stretch of water kiwwn as the Topa Vewa, and 
against this in the form of a smaller paralklogram also 
enclos^ by a well and within the city area^ was the citadel. 
Apart from the fact that the Jake aclod as a protection, it 
nho brought cool air and on open view to ibe palace buildings 
on iis verge^ the entire scheme being wotk^ out on a general 
principle which underlies most tmpcnal city plans* Wiihin 
this enclosure aa aggregation of building was erected which 
in number and variety few cities cun excel* These comprised 
palaces, temples, moiiiisteries. audience and council chambers^ 
stupas and bathing places^ together with all the miscellaneous 
structures^ targe and smoli, which go to make up an sasiem 
capital of the first class. Polonnaruwa thus in the twelfth 
century became not only a city of marked architccturaJ 
ipoiidcur, but it was signiricant of a movement of great 
importance in the history of the building art in Ceylon. 
From its nemains* now emergiiig throughout a lar^ area of 
tangled undergrowth, certaia important examples may be 
here sekcicd whkh will explain the trends of the art at this 
period. One of th« buildingSp although perhaps not 
specially attractive In its composiiioup is notabk ^ its 
eoiiforination is fully expressive of the ideals whi^ motiv'aled 
Buddhtsm at this stage of its developmcnL For U repjiesenis 
a change in the structure of iN creed which reacted in a 
marked manner on the rchgious ardsite^ufe of dw time, 
as may be seen in such distant places as in the building art 
of Bihar in India, Burma, Cambodia, ami even extending 
into Java* Briefiy, La place of the abstract tumulous in the 
Form of the stupa or dagoba, a desire arose for an anthro¬ 
pomorphic coiKscption of the founder of the reltpon for the 
purposes of worship, and so in the course of time tenrples 
were erected enshrining colossal figures of the Buddha within 
hulls specially adapted for this purpose. This movemHil 
naturally affected to no inconsiderable degree the formation 
of the buii^ug as a whole, and ihe Lankatilaka or Jeta* 
wonarama Tempk Is a typical example of the procedure 
adopted to aitoiti this end. (Plate CXXVIlf), Construct^ 
entirety of brick covered with stucco, even tbe statue of the 
Buddha which is nearly sixty feet high tn the interior b«ng 
built up by the same process^ the external appearance of th^ 
building shows how the Tamiliafi sytfc of Soiubeiii India 
maintained its hokL Ctearly designed as a shrine rather 
than a temple, the interior consists of two comparEmeuts 
longitudinally aligDcd measurmg 170 feet ui len^ by TO 


feet wide, the outer one forming a kli^ of portko loading 
to the great oelLa containing the standing statue, obviously 
the main intefitkm of the scheme. Except for the fluted 
bmtresslike pilasters which flank the rnain cittrancei no 
Special originality is shown in the archiieciural treatment 
of the building, but when in its prime It must ^ve been a 
stately and digpjJkd structure, worthy of the city whkh It 
adorf^. 

That the Sinhalese builders of this period could bowevw 
rise to peal heights ill their archilectuiwL productions Is 
plainly shown in another of the many monumental buildings 
which constituted the glories of Folonnnnjwa in the twelfth 
centary. This is the Wata'dage, or ** HaJJ of the Relk:/* 
a building constmded mainly of stone nuwanry and designed 
on an ckgant plan of concentric circular platforms and 
passages, enclosing a loand oentm! shrine, within whkh is 
a memorial in the form of a small dugoba. Such an exquisite 
example of the building art was evidently ime^nded to contain 
some very precious and sacred emblem, and it h accordingly 
pfcsuincd to have been the edifice known as the Dalada 
Mtligawa built by Pamkrama the Great to cmhTinc the 
Immortal tooth-rclic. This relic reposed in the votive stupa 
within the building, and it may have been the rounded shape 
of this dagaba whi^ suggested tl^ circular Lieatmcnt of the 
structure as a whole. Not only is the Wata-^iage ^ aichi- 
tecturat conception of a notably graceful kind, but its access 
sories and plastic embcHishmcnl arc equally, well exocuied. 
while originally the interior wall surfaces were decorated 
with paintings. The main ekmenis of its composition are 
three in number, bi the first place the dret^r configuiaiion 
is the bosb of (hr schcine and b Mintained throughout, 
secondly the designef has made skilful use of pillars lo 
accentuate the essential lines of hLs circuiar cirvation, and 
thirdly at the appropriate places he has interrupted these 
lines by means of an entrance at each of the cardinal points, 
the main onr on the east being « work of grrat beauty. One 
of the most attractive monuments throughout the enlire 
range of Sinhalese building art, although of no great ara, 
il was not only the conoeptksn of a genius, but it was evidtotjy 
coiried out in its mass as well as in its detail by the leading 
master craftsmen of the time. The same high standard 
of handwork may be seen in other and lesser stn^urs at 
PUlonnoruwa, such as some of the ** pokanas, mdudmg 
the famous “ Lotus Bath,'" and the architectural gem known 
as theFloral Altar,” all of which serre to prove that in the 
twdflh century umkr enthusiastic patronage, the arts of 
Ceylon attained their consummation. 

Political conditions however brought this short-bved 
period of high mainrity lo a speedy end, Polonnaruwa was 
ohandoned at tbe close of tbe thirteenth century, and the arts 
consequently suffered a considerable intend of decline, 
only to be revived when Kandy became the seat of the 
Sinhalese monarchy from 1592 to 1813^ On this romantic 
site, some sixteen hundred feet above sea level, the last 
phase of the building art of the bland is recorded* Fiduresq ue 
and cokmiful but merely a pak Tcfi^iou of the grand 
moveroent which died with the lincof the Phrakrama 
BahUp its combination of timber and masonry has a certain 
attraction, but it is no longer a great art* It h represented 
^ such buildings as the Audioice Hall of tbe Kandyan 
kings, and now used as a Supretne Court Hoiw. There is 
also the Dalada Maligawa^ or Temple of the Tooth Relic 
bi a style of archllectiire which accords with modem taste 
its projecting caves with supporting corbels arid motive 
pdlars, all pointed in seb^tes of primary colours displaying 
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a wmf of vivacity which is not unpleastng. Added lo this 
there ■« pmierm of fisuiw and grotesques with flonO 
acoosories and other ramilar motifs wfakh tcul to assocuto 
it with the folk-an manner. But the great ideals of the 
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early mediaeval p«iod hav* deteriorated, under more 
modem conditions, the spirit of that remarkable movement 
has ceased lo exist, ai^ vrtjod end painted paviUons are now 
sufficient to satis^ the public eye. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


the ’‘PAGODAS” OF BURMA 


T he historical development of the builihng art in BunM 
falls into three periods, the first of which may be 
referred to as Uw “ Early Phase,’ beginning from 
npproHinately the Jnd century A,D. and wntmuing unm 
the 8th or 9th century. This was followed by a peri^ w^ 
the nrchitecture of the ctnintry assumed such a charatter 
and impressiveness that it becomes eniitl^ to t^ ^ignaimn 
of the Classical Phase,” and whkh fldumhM Fronn^ttic 
9ih to the J3th centuries. From the codmg of th^ 
to the present day ihc cou,ntry has reverted to a moro intlma^ 
form of archilecliirfll cjrpttssiofu akin to a folk cmojim 
chiefly in wood in a very distinctive style, and which tray he 
suitably defined as the " Pagoda"" period. 

Of the first of these developmcniSp namely the “ E^ly 
Phase," although it is known that a form of 
art cristed at the historical omtres of Thaton is tiw 
capital of a Mongolian tribe known as the Mons or Taton^, 
and at Prome the capital of another tribe, the I^Up definite 
tiaoes of the mode that then prevailed have disappsretL 
Partly on accotmt of the deslruclivc nature of the climate 
especially in the deltaic region, and partly owing lO ine 
continuance of devastating wan^ the acltial arehiloctnm 
remains of this period, which covered the eariict ccntui« 
of the first niillennium, are so scanty as to be n^igible* 
From the geographical position of ihM oaMins, howev^ 
and other evidences. It appears that a feligio-culfi^l apprracii 
from Buddhist India, probably carty in the Chnsti^ er^ 
WM made by sea. The land bairintrs between India and 
BLuma at this period were of si^h a nature as to pre^nt 
ready iiitefcourse+ and accordingly the carii«l tiiston^ 
material has been located in Lower Burma. Here, in^ 
kingdom of the Pyus, with its seaport in the Golf of Martaoan* 
acces to the couat^ was obtained by means of ir« lower 
reaches of the Sitang river. The Pyo capital was at Sn^hairay 
near Prome, on the Irfawady^ and was a city of considerable 
SOT and Importance. It m described as tong tvmty-si™ 
miles Ln circumrerenoe, with its walls 
glawd brickSw and tlmt it oonlatiwd over a handn^ Buddhist 
monasteries richly fumtsh^ and endowed. There were 
twelve with isogodaa at each corner* and mention is 
made of a great white image, one hundred to hi^ opposite 
the Rale of place.* Few traces, if any* of this city rnimiv 
yet, on the other hand several buildings have survived of a 
rather later dale which may be regaiiicd m a wnr^i^ 
lint bctwmt the two periodSp the Early and t^ Mediae^ 
or more prtcirely. a stage of trensiiion leading up to the 
grand Cassical Phase which foPowed. 

These earlier structures consist of three Mmplcs at 
Hmaw-za {Old Prome) dating from about the 
A.D*, and two others of the ISth oenlury at ™ 

former group comprises a stupa, the Bawbawsyi, and M 
twotera^ofBebeand Leynicthna. 
pile composed of a oomcai luper^tnirti^ 
diminishing terraces, the appcaiance of the whole roalling 

rMajuitidar. 1L C.» Hmck CifhaUs tn tk^ p. 200. 

» Archaeolosacai Surrey of indu^ ftepon lf26-27- 


siniilar Buddhist moauincnts in Indio, and thus stip^r^g 
the assumption that this orchileciural movcnMit was 
from that coimlry- But it is on the two temples metiUoned 
above that interest chieny centres, as although telaltwly tmall 
in sbfiL they appear to have been the models f^ the m^h 
Larger structures evolved slightly later at Pagan. The 
Leymcthna is a type of lemple gradu^ly becking 
teristic of the religipus architccltire of the Buddhists at about 
this period in whidi the predominam featora arc a sub- 
simnlial oeniral core of masonry surrounded by corndori 
With a portko projected from each of the four airduial rtwesj 
Over the whole is carried the superstructure of the ^tml 
block rising above the vaulted tolmgs of the enctnclmg 
corridors, so that the roofs of thew form clevaicd Icttbocs 
around the upper portioti of the building 

The two temples at Pagan, are thtwe of PatoUtamya and 
of Nanpaya in the village of Myinpagan both oomparaiively 
early cjcampWs of tempk building in Burma, as they appear 
to ^te from the Hih peniury* thus aiustmtmg an intw- 
mediaie phase of some significance. The Kanpaya icitipj*, 
attributed to Manuha* the last king of Thaton w^a prww 
of war, may therefore be a survival of the style of an^i wore 
favoured by the Mons or Talaings as this ^led |usl 
previous to the great classical movement whidi subsequently 
devtiopcsd oo the same site. Constructed of stone n^nry 
ov^ a^rick foundation ti is deew^ both 
put with (sirviiig* that on the e^tenor being boW simi^ 
order coo tod to Uw pedimenls orver tho sto^l^ti^ 
windows^ while in the intcridr the pillare are omamenied m 
low relief with figures of Brahma. 

With these two tempks might be included a stuj^, also 
at Pagan, that of Shivesandaw, as it is believed IQ dale from 
the n^dk of the 11th century. Raised oa five 
terraces, each designated by a legendaiy name^ iIk stupa 
itself in its main outlines assumes a corneal snape. lU qa^ 
paoifoini SHperflnKture being diviiW ‘J* 

^olc edifkx crowned by a iJipcnng finial ending in a stone 

Qjmalako.* 

Ait these comparatively early esjiinpl« of Bsumeso 
aiehtleciuni show Indo-Birddhisl influences, but none more 
so than the geocral schtme of the Nanpaya temple, referred 
to sbove, which recalls at onoe. both in its plan a nd et cvation, 
the lay-out of similar buildings of an erlier or corresponding 
period in parts of India, There is the rectangular body of 

temple sumwimted by a sikhara, with a portko in front, 
an according to the amnaements found in the early cMmpks 
at Aihcle in Dharwar, or Bhubaneshwai in Orissa, and yet 
with « differenoe. It a an IndivAryiin temple conceived 
according K> Burmese ideals, but that it is based on an Indian 
model there can be little doubt. The other temple at Pagan, 
the Paiothamya. although designed on much the same plan, 
with rectangular body and projecting portico, dilTcrs. in its 
Hiehiteciural treatment, yet all thtM structures, whether 
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fltupos or while ipfwing to be furidfUTientoJIiy 

(krived from loduin sources^ disclose an attOTpi lO cfTcrt 
in their design someihing original and LodigenouSv and in 
them are impibed the rackiL sentuncnls of their creaitors. 

With the ijroducliofi of these ciirlier slnictwes the stage 
began lo be aef for that remarkable displa^r of religious 
buil^g in Middle Burma which has been referred to as 
reprcsentini ibe Claiisicid Fciiod of the ard^itecime of the 
country^ The sacred structure comprbjng tins great group 
arc Buddhist of the Hinayano order^ and are all found on 
one site, at Phgan^ the capital of Burma from A.p., 
at wbkrh date it was foundkkl, until tlfld wi™ it fell, owing 
lo tnt^ton^ and ceased to be the leading city of state. 
Here, iji this expansive but arid tocsliiyt the exo^vcliy dry 
climatic condiliona being the main nciisoti for their preserva¬ 
tion, there grew up wiikin a period of four ccniur^ such an 
immense concoune of religious buildings that in number 
and size it can have few ei^uals. This vast temple ciiy» 
deserted tn the thineenlh century, and ever since remaining 
■ mere mp(y embodimeni of its one lime glory, must have 
consiMCd^ when in its prime, of nciirly a ihoiaand ** pagodas 
of notep and whkh even now boasts of some eight hundred 
of these edifices, more than a few being monumcnis of 
exceptional proportions. Gtisiening bhlliantly white in 
the scaring sunlight, distributed over an area eight miles 
by five of bare and uninteresting landscape, these stupas and 
temples, bereft now largely of their spiritual content Md 
priestly csLablishmeni, axe a record of a time when Boddhim 
was fottmost in the minds of Uw pcoplcp a condiiton which 
found expression in archlteclure of a grand order. 

The style of the monuments at Pagan is such as to give 
support to a credible tbeoiy. History b^ revealed that in the 
evolution of t^ building art througluut the and vkw^ 
tn its broadcast aspect, some mysterious law of compcnsatirm 
has manifcsied itself to that archttecture has developed in 
alternating cycles the result of two m^or ckmcnlal fom. 
The^ arc Repose on the one hard andi Encr^ on the other. 
In Europe tiw outstanding btstanoe of this evolution by 
batanc^ movcnicnt if the undeHytng ideal of Oassic^ 
irchitocture signifying Repose* bcirig succeeded by Gothk 
andutoctiire implying Energy. In India aiid beyond, 4o a 
somewhat ksser depee„ a similar setiuence U observable, 
begifining with the Buddhist stupa, a monument static 
in prbicipk and even eanhbound in structure, follawod by 
the Hindu lonplc^ with its qualities of animation and ospira- 
tion as shown in the sikhora ajvd other fealuiB expressive 
of beauty in energy. In the vast expanse of stupas and 
lempics spread om over the pLain at Pagan, these appear to 
ill ustrate that stage tn ihe process of architecturoJ develc^ancnt 
when the two forces wot lilendy contending for supremocyp 
to cuhninate litMlIy tn the Emergence of energy in the form 
of the more modem ioaring pagi^. 

Such a prcNh^ify of building produpurdon as that main¬ 
tained at Fogon over so long a petiod during the early 
nKdiaeval era was lorgEfy the outcome of a flood of rdlgious 
fervour* but not entirety so. The pohekat cncunstances 
WOT ato favourable. Stimiilated as the people were by the 
absorbuig power of Buddhism* a state of being discemibk 
in all the countries of Asia wherever Ihe t^chtngs of the 
Buddha penetraied* the religious movement in Bumu 
aeoompankd by anothn' force. This was the realization 
m (be country of a national consciousness^ which eventually 


brought about a uniBcation of the prtple* a i^nsummatioD 
achieve by the odminisirative genius of km^ Anoratha 
<1044-1077), who uKxeeded in welding his subjects imo a 
homogjencous whole. To the combmation of the two factorSp 
religious and poliiical. iniiiaied and put into effect by this 
ruler in the middle of the ekventh century, these aichitcclural 
records of Burma^s mediaevn! gjeatness are mainly due. 

A st udy of this phase of BurowM architecture is aimpSified 
by the fact that all tbe examples arc confired within a ctTcurn- 
scribed area* and also that they resolve themselves almost 
entirely into two classes of structure oonsisting of (a) Siup^ 
and (b) Tempks. There are however two exceptions to Ibis 
classili^tion as a prominent building there* the Mahabodhi* 
is in imitation of the original Budh Gaya in Bihar, Indiot 
and another cdLEIce, erected for the paitkmlar oowion by 
which h is designated and known as the Ordination Hall, 
both of whkh <j&te from the thirtecnih century. Of all the 
other bbiildings at Pagan, whaiever ihcir fimciioUp these are as 
completely expressive of ite building ait in Burma during the 
early mediaeval period as the Gothic cathedrals are typical 
of the same age in England. And, in mtich the some manner 
as the archiiectuial ideals of ihe ^thcdrals were partially 
derived from extcnia!l source, so there is Itiik doubt that the 
basic design of the stupas and iemplcs of Middle Burma 
originally came from Buddhist India. So much so that it 
has been authoritatively aflirmed that the workmen who 
comirucled these buildings were artisans actually brought 
from Bihar and Bengal for this speciBc purpose.^ On the 
other hand such a view leaves out two tmpeu^nt modifying 
factors, namely in the Brst instanoe the un-Indiati appearance 
of these buildings as a whole and their dednitcly Burmese 
treaimeni, while, secondly, it does not take into account the 
marked aesthetic tempcniTncnt of Ihe Btumese people ihem- 
kIvcs which^ if anything, is even more pronounced than that 
possessed by those from whom they are presumed to have 
dmwn I heir iriipintion. In short the buildings at Pa^n 
may be most neariy defined as fyndamcntally of Indian 
extraction bui designed and adapted tu conform lo Burmese 
conceptJOfiS. 

Although the moniuncnts In this anckm tempk-dty are 
mainly of two kinds, the stupa and the temple* the architec- 
tural treatment of both is of much the same order, as the 
dififcrcnce lies largely in that of intention. The stupa b the 
sbrine or rdiquaiy* and is therefore In itself an object of 
worship* while Ihc temple h plarmed with its interior arrange¬ 
ments consisting of galleriesi and coiridors devised for 
rcligioits ceremonial. Such wot the prirnary attributions 
of these two types of siructuio* but In t^ course of time the 
Buddhist lempk began to combine the two purpcises, whm 
(he ocnirol block look the foim of a gnat shrine with interior 
oorridori carried around it for dneumambutation and 
proccsskins^ The cokr&sal Buddhist monumental shrine and 
t^ple at Faharpur in Bengal, at the height oif its gloiy in the 
eighth century, but rvow a motiiid of mim, is believ^ to have 
been the mode! for this form of structure, although only in i ts 
uodierlying essoitials* and not in its architectural scheme. 
For in the buildtogs of Fagm, os iri mudi of the structiira] 
ait of Further Indio, is illifitratcd the contact of two diverse 
(fcm^, that from India implying in its exterior mass tJv 
quality of convexity shored by stupa and the sikhara* 
and iMt from the Far East revealing the charaoerislic 
concavity or inward sw^^ of the pagoda. In the whole 
of the architecture of this great region lying betwceit India 
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and CbinAt cxanpliftwl parttcularty in ibe building of Binma, 
there Appears to have been a continual struggle for supren^ 
beiwecn the bulbous mais of the orthodox stiipa combing 
with the outward curve of the Indo-Aryan siknam on the 
OM hand, and the asoending attenuated oulltfws of what 
ordirwdly Jertown as the Chinese pagoda on ihe oiher* In 
an ctfort to bring, about an agreennent between ii™ two 
Somewhat conflicting architectural! fonTLalions, ™ Bumn^ 
master masons were helped very considerably by adopimg 
a form of elonga led finial as a summil to ibeir pagoda s|M.ie^ 
instep of the Uiensl karmika of the Indian stupa* or the 
short thkis-set amaluka of the Hindu tempk. Hus nmal 
Of Art. as it Is called, ts an adaptation of the mnltirurm 
umbrella* and makes an appropriate finish to the Ictudus 
shape of the Burmese supctsiructure. In spite iheref^^t 
the fact that although ** Burma ts surrounded by India, f ibeip 
China, Siam and the Malay Stales" and "ibe 
its people, their art and moninnenls are almdst exelusiiveiy 
drived from Isidia a gUmcc at the ekvalional elioci ot inc 
architecture of ihc country will show that it owes not a 
of its character, or at least its CRtcrnal appearance, to Far 
!^ucm souroes. 

Kefcrring more specifically to the kin^of stroci^ 
that make up the majority of the buildings in 
the stupas one of the most typical examples is that kno^ 
as tlu; MangalaKdi, ereelw) in 1274. The system oF ;««tng 
terraces, usually three of five tn riumber. ana 

approached by stairways in the ituddk of each ira* is the 
principle adopted in the generality of buddings of ous order, 
and in the MangaJa^edi stupa the five platforms tompri^ing 
the high basement are excdlentty proportioned. Having 
eirciunambulated these proccssiofifll paths, tlw piignirv on 
attaining the uppermost tearace, secs mounting up 
him the circular stupat coticeritricaUy moulded as its pas^ 
then rising in the form of a massive beli-sha^ to teTOfunate 
in another rtng!^ feature crowned by the slender pointed afr. 
To produce a rhythmic quality Inlo the siructi^ as a whole 
miniature replicas of the main stupa^ in the form of 
mental turrets, break the outline of the angte. whi^le o^ 
leliefs, are iniroduced at the various singes to enncn the 
entire composition and at the same time to attract the a«cm 
tion of the devout in the course of their progression around 
the shrine. 

AlUiouoJi in ils archiiectiaml ireainwot for rmwvtd from 
the tmnulOLa mound of the Indian stupa, the lerraoeo sud- 
structure is, in a more simpllljed fo™. , “™ 

of the esnmplcs in the Punjab, while the beU-shoped l»t^ 
sunnountiog the whole, recails, in eetiaiti of its Mpects. tne 
andb, or riobulnr body of the histoncaV on^nal form which 
it was traditionaUy deriv^. Following in its mam outluics 
those of a pyramid, giving the idea of a gmat mss in 
there is in the Mangalaz^i stupa at Pagan a di^ny, 
and effect of permanent*, rehecting no hltlc credit on inose 
responsible for its composition and construction. 

Of the other class at stmclure at Pagan, the icmpte. 
there are numensus ejicellent examples, such k 
palin t"Throne of the Ancestral Hall,” built tn 12D0), the 
Thatpyinnyu, the Shwcgugyi, and the Sulamani, 


but the 


largest and by far the most imposing of all. besides being 
the noblest monutneni in the whole of Durma, u the Ananda 
Pagoda, founded by king Kyanzittha (1084* 1112) in 1090 A- D, 

A description of this typical temple will give some idea, not 
only Of the character of the group as a whole, but also of the 
architectural perceptions of the Burmese builders dunttg 
this, their finest period.* In sire aloM this gnutd building 
is of no mean proportions as across its width Including ils 
porticos it measures 300 ft. each way. while the four-entraiwed 
enclosure within which it is centrally placed is a square of 
570 ft. side. Its height too a impressive as from the ground 
level to the fltiiai of its tnaiti spins it is over 160 ft. But 
its ardiiteaural effect Iks not so much in Its dimettuons as 
in the disposition of its ports, in the fine projecinig portims, 
the graduated terraces of its rooFs, and its ascen^n* pentig 
volume as a whole. TTic underling inlentmn oF the biuldmg 
has also been careFully considered, while t^ mlatmn of the 
exterior faliires to the arranwments wilhm. ka^ nothing 
to be desired. That son* of the ireaimtni of the ejilcrnal 
facades verge on the extravagant, if not inclined to be fantastic, 
may of course strike the eye of the occidental spectator but 
it should be remembered that the ertne 
building was designed to ptease the taste of a people with 
whom form and colour have few limtls, a pwple iwl 
la brilliant hues, and where curves and 
and volutes are favourite ckmetiis in tbrnr ornanwnul 
Battems. On plan tht Arumda icrnplff i* crucifonn in »nape^ 
[te extended porticos reaching out 
paiWLve arms, thus converting the whole 
of a Greek eroM. For ibe oeniirai portion of liw stroctuie 

is an immense solid square block of 

rises the main sikhara or spire. On each face o^is n^dle 
Sre is a tall arched alcove, each ™shnnmg a lai^ «ir^a 
figure of a Buddha, 31 ft* high, ^th hands 
in the pose of the dharrmchakfa 
entire inieriDf are carried two 

vaulted ceilings partly supporting the lermced ogee roofs 
above, (plate CXXXJ. 

In addition to the main spire 
cenreof the building. 

over the angles of the receding roofs and above the pjrtiCOT. 
^SfficSTdesign. For they repr^i two ^luo^ « 
some of these, imitating the central spire are 
ludo-Aryan sikhara. while others, patmculariy the low 
and subsidiary turrets, and what may be tenn^ a pa^a 
variation of the stupa. The fomier 

but have recessed chases and are patterned with tor™nia] 
ribbed mouldings as seen in the dents or towm of ^ Ons^ 
temples. I ndia. On the other hand the latter has a IxlJ-shapcd 
body, an attenuated development o^ stupa. 11 1 ^^v« 
in the exterior enrichments of the ar^iic^ral 
Ananda as a vrhole with which one is “ deal mtically, 

as much of it is of an excessively flamtoyant or^ nod, 
although not decadent, is somewhat remimsmt of that^tCT 
period V the building ait in India, when the Na^te of Oudb 
ihtew aerms ibt openings of tbdr pala^ foliated ar^. 
and broke their skyline with flond merlons in an effort to 
attain a super-richiies of effect. But the Bunnesc arehi* 
teciurtiL decoration was by no roeAns debased^ it was a fonn 
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of Bicnyine anisiit; cxoberafice expressed ilself 

tally ip eusped orerdoorit wave-line pedimentap and Rowings 
qndulating diapes general ly. That i hh method of dcKoralion 
up cffeelively the solid mass of the eniire CDinposlUon 
Is conceded, bui Laken as a whol«« it borders on the ultra- 
Rorescent^ a leftection probably of the Jiwurious natural 
growth with which much of the eountry abounds. 

In I he e?wcution of these buildings briclt masofiT)f was 
almost ernployi^. having the surface finished off with a 
cdutiitg of plasEcr painted dead while, Aji infereniial 
feature in the style of achitccturc odopled, and also of the 
eonstniction^ is the introdnetiqn of that scientific method of 
bridging a space Tneans of the arch and vault. M already 
expLuined Hindu India made little use of the archp the builders 
in that country preferTing for their purpose the Unieh or 
horizontal beam. The appearance of such a construcliorwil 
principle as she erch Indicates that not all the bmlding 
technkalltjcs of the Burmese were derived from India, but 
none the less in other directions oomidetable borrowings 
me difcemible. Although tn the rarlier examples of the 
arch those of a semi-circular order are not uncommonp in 
many of the Pagan bulidin^ an arch of the point^ typw is 
notioeabk!. in shape these arches are not diisimilar in 
outline from those assodaled with the 'f Decorated " period 
of Gothic arebiteettire in Englandi, and with which it is a 
coinddenoc they art mort or less coniempontry. These 
arches in Burma am, In a sense, of ihc true” sTiricty, os 
they are built up of radiatmg voussoirt, although the briefea 
forming ihoe members are not Laid face to face in accepled 
mamier^ but edge to edge, olber instances of which may be 
seen in India at Budh Gayn in the 7ih century/ and aj^ 
atrllerstili at Ocsipbon in Iraq iPlate XXXIi). itis ptobable 
I hat the size and shape of the bridu used in all these buildings 
may have condition^ the method by which they were 
coEkstructionally applied. Some of the archways in the 
Ananda tempte are of spacious proportiiort*, those in the 
portkoi having a span of over 2Si feet and a height of 54 fL, 
while the fact that they have stood intact for more than 
and a half ocnturics is evidence of their strength and stability. 

Wilh the fall of Pagan in owing to the invasion of 
the country by the forces of the AiiatJc conqueror Kubiai 
Khalil Burma poliltcally dhitiU^led and the archiiodural 
mo^'ement os ihLs flourished in the mediaevaL temple city 
sulfertd accordingly^ The end of the I3ih century ihe^ore 
marks the end also of the grand classical style of the building 
Drt of tbc Burmese^ a style which was never tcvived+ Deg*- 
dent foniia of it appear in some of Ite subscQueut capital 
dtles> such u at Mckkhaya* Ava^ Sagaing. and Amarapura, 
but OR account of infmor construeiion most of these stnic- 
imes art crumbUng to ruin. A considerable mtcryaJ of 
separative rule then ensued, to be followed by a period of 
some four centtirics when Burma uppeam to have turned 
away from India and to have been directed more towards the 
For East for insptration, its builflers thus oomifig gradually 
under the inlhi^Ke of Chinese ideals, with the resultant 
change iit their orientation, as cxemptiM by tbc recent 
architeciure of the country. Fmm the eightoenth century 
thcrefon there cSevcIoped in the mom important centrte of 
Burma a style of architoctupc in which that distinctive feature 


commonly referred to as the ** pagoda ” dement h predomi- 
nant. Tlic principal examples of the phase are tbc famoui 
Shwe Dogon F^goda at Rangoon, the MoTtasteries at 
Mandalay, as for iratanoe the Queen's Golden Monastery, 
and more particularly, as it represenu the sccul^ architocture 
of the country at this period, the imperial city and palace 
al MAndftlay. 

or the various forms of archiioctural expr^on which 
wem evolved during the final period of the building art in 
Burma, as illustrated by the ilupa, the tnonasiery, Md the 
palace, aUbough ibe Intcnlions of these three cono^ions am 
widely difieirent, and their fuitctlons am as dissSmiUr as tlKir 
atnictuinl AppearanoG, the aichiioclural pattern underlying 
each class of bulldmg repr^nls the saine dcrivulive sources, 
the same comtruclional experiences^ and dlsp^)^ much the 
same aesthetic stan^rds. None of these building can 
described os great ardiiiccturc when compared with ihe 
productions of tbc previous period, but ncvcrlbeless they art 
chamcierl&tu: of the peopici teflecting that light artiste 
lemperamctiit which shows itself in many aspects of thetr 
livTO, from their instincts and aspirations to thetr cusloms and 
Gostumes. 

That the Far Bastem inRuence in the buildings of this 
period b readily duocrnible will no doubt be admitted, but 
at the same time the racial reactions of ibc people haw 
tran&toted the forms commonlraied to them from the 
profoundly ancient civilization of China, into iheir own 
idiom. P^hapH the monutn^t tbai ts least effected by this 
change of direction in the minds of the Burmese from 
wesiward to eastward, and one that Indicates in the most 
murked manner ihc oonnectiTig link betw«ii India on the 
one hand and Oi^ on ibe other, is Ibe great Shw^e Dagon 
E^ioda at Rangoon, This slupa-pagoda is nol only a 
national monumcnl, but is also fully reppescntaiivc of the 
spirit of Burma in iu more modem phase. U enshrin^ 
wiihin its ncliqimry eight sacred hairs of Gautaina^ and is 
recorded io be of very ancient foiipdatian, although the 
presernl stiucturt dates principally from the middle of the 
sixteenth century^ Fiom the ground level of the ptatforTn 
on whkh the stupa s4ands it rises lo a bright of about 37B 
feet. Of a little higher than St, Paul's CnthedTuU London^ 
lis imposing appearance is however inotrased by the fa^ 
that it is potsed on a mound, partly natural and i^artly atti- 
firiah shaped Into two rectangular terracs, one above ihe 
other, each side, according to the customary or^ntution of 
thix type of building, facing one of the cardinal points. 
In its architectural aspect, the Shwe Dagon ^goda shows 
how far the Buddhist stupa, ill the course of time and wdien 
removed from the country of its origin, has departed from 
the tiaditioiial mound-shaped pile to bwme a toll tenuous 
structure with only a suggestion of the tumulus body irace- 
Hbkr ill its oomposiiion. SummartEcd it consists of a wide 
tcrtaced t^se of 115S feet dreumferenoe supporting a tapering 
spire of slender proportions, dWidod iitlo zones by tniro^ 
s-ersc concentric string-courses, and sumKiurited by a ridily 
decorated fintal or fuL 

Such is the Shwe Dagon Pagoda congisriy iksgribed as 
an example of the building art, but no aocount however brief 


1 Early tn the rourtecnlh century, the Buddhists of Burma, hearing that the ucraJ shrine &t Budh Gaya in Bihar was In a state of 
ruin, undertook the restoration of this monuirKilt, and ooconShiily dspalcbcd to India ■ party of Bu mwe moAona for this purpose. 
]l is possible therefore that ihe lematm of a form of the true arch albsiWTtrds exposed hi the inlmor of the building were introduced 
into the stnKiiire lU the thw of thb restmaikm. Theoc ardies arc of the same type as those descubexl above^ and such as are uied in 
the Anonda structurr. 
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of this nionument would be complete without ^ refcftnce lo 
the a}inp!c:it array of itructm^ which duaier around its 
base, the entire scene pr^esciiting i picture of sheer ortentstUim 
unequalled in imy other Asiatic siruflural creation. Crowd¬ 
ing each skk of the prooeasaionali cireuii ire groups of tall 
pointed shrines^ their stiperslfwhir^a zrniutiitg in miniatiiru 
the chiral pile, and each treated as a patlefn of tawdry glitter 
and fretted ornament. A close study^ howcvtri rcvealfi 
among this coafusioa of enrichment, here: and theru specimois 
of lovely handiwork in wood and metah often painted arwl 
gill, but ihe appeanmee a$ a whole is one of ovcr'wrouiht 
exuberance, neverthclCM not lunattractive on account of 
its barbaric effectiveness, SufTounilcd by this rr^edlcy of 
glass-mosaic, tntricaic GUni^ngp and gildod luelat. the spectator 
can only stand amaicd at the fervency of the people whose 
one aim i$ to show tbelr dcvoiioa by etnbdiishing iti luch a 
niamier this supreme maLcnat niaatrcstation of tbeir reii^iau^ 
belief 

In much the same style as tbe shrinci zurd chapels around 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda are the monasteries especially those 
in the vkinily of Mandalay, which not infrequently arc build¬ 
ings of some magnitude. As with mMt sh^urai edifice in 
Burma ih^ are raised on n subitmitial ground story to 
preserve them from damp exudaiions and destructive pests. 
Solid round pillars of leak (a wood impervious to iosocts) 
and supports cf masonry form this foundatiofral 
above in itrangc contrast rise the light and fantastic 

wooden gnbks and dworaiive halls of the monastic balding 
Itself. OmajTiCTiLng the angular roOfs are pfotnincnily 
projecting caves and barge-boards overhaaiiiig cornmodious 
balconies which encompass most of the atmetur^t all covcied 
with iniricaie carving bin at the same Utm acting as useful 
protective screens against the ekmentSt eilber sun or rain. 
To enter the higher halls of ihe nomastcry t stairway with an 
immense voluted balustrade Is provided^ and this approach, 
together with other ground eomtrpclioiu such as parapets 
formed of massive masonry merions attached f* the tosii- 
dation itory^ differs in a marked degr^ from tli^ light wooden 
architecture above. Here it becomes evirknt that ihcw s^d 
masonry appendages are a survival of tlie grand classical 
style which charactensed the mediaeval nionunifents of 
They represent an almost forgotten memory of that inpccM 
effort, and their substantial forms arc in forced contrast with 
the elcgani, animaied but faiKifyl woodtvork they support- 

One other notable ejtample of the later pho^ of Burmese 
architecture, and of a very oompreheOsive Order, is the dty 
and palace of Mandalay,^ This Tncdem capiiil of the 
ODuntry, ailbaugfa not so importaat in its andiiieaural aspect, 
is of constdcrablc signihcanoe on accoun! of its plan Md 
genera] layout, as it represents the coucep^n 

of a royal residence, dtadclp fortressp and diy combliKd 
according to Far Bostem ideah. That M^n^Lay is a survksl 
of the historical prindples applied in pUtPotng a capital dty 
in the orient is fairly clear, and reodves Opdliri^tion from m 
Lateresling source. For Maroo E^ilo^s description of Khari 
Baliq, the Bekin oapitai built by the great Mongol tCubkii 

■ Store very sevoely damaged la World War If. 


Khait In the thirteenth century, shows that Mandalay 
embodies the same essential features [aid out on the same 
emeral plaOp altlipugb founded some six hundttd years 
later. This seal of the Alaungpra nJers of Burma was 
received and put inio effect by King Mindon in ISST, and a 
sUilciei view of iti shape and the disp^itlon of its parts 
may be readily •obtained from Mandalay Hill, an emitienoe 
irtimedUiteb overlooking the city on the north-west. Taken 
m ji whok the layout ts a system of concentric square 
cncloiures the perimetcT walls of which act as a scries of 
protective barriers to the palace buildings occupying the 
centet. Surrounding the precinds of the palace itself was a 
high stCK^de of Eeak posts (sinoe nemoved), while below 
tik Outer basitioned wall thus i^laiing the entire fortress is a 
deep sod formidabk moat seventy-five yards wide. Bridges 
over Ibis moat^ and doorwaya in the sides of each encLosure 
cofTipktc ihe general outline of the scheme. 

The principal architectural features of this polaoe-fort- 
rtss ase t 0 be found in the elaboration of the outer walk 
and in the elevation aspect of the royal residence in the centre 
of the cciQpnsition. The outer wall, a square of U mile 
side* b built of red brick 26 feet bight batilemented above, 
and foitifkiS with 4B bastions each surmounted by a graceful 
wooden pagoda. Five bridges span the moat and there are 
twelve the whole fontiing an attractive picture mirrofed 

in the Waters which surround it. Bight in the heart of these 
encirding walls the palace stands* a large group of slngk- 
storied vvoodeu buildings occupying a platform, more than 
a ihOLoand feet at Its greatest Length and over 6 feet high, and 
presenting a spacious duster of roofs, gabl« and porapete, 
wi|h spirt^lke pagodas indicating the more important halts. 
Highest and most prominent of these pagodas Is one In 
sev'cn dirniiiishing ikn, a slim aiul p^ocful struct^ some 
236 feet in hoight, wtit-proportioned and profusety det»raled 
with car\iDg« gilding and colour. This pagoda marks not 
ojiiy the otalirai and principal hall of the palace in which u 
shunted the IJ&n Throne, but is also iraditioimUy regard^ 
as the axUof the universe around which ill systems revolved. 
In addliion to thoc pagodas, from each pointed roof and 
every angsiar gable rise sjuali ornameutal spires enrichini 
the skyliiKs of aJI parts in a manner typic^ of the style. 
The fflteriors of this palace arc desigw and decorated 
oa rite same general hoes as iho exterior, the walls and oetlii^ 
bdng covHT^l with intricate wood carving* ^plwped with 
gildi^ and striking sdn/atm in colour* Appcitmnlng nwre 
to a Mae hmcikiaft than to »rious architectipe, wi th porriooi 
irisM and added only for sbo^ness of eSect* in 
the entire range of structures fomurtg this palace there oie 
few outstorMliiig features, nor is there aiiy definile attempt 
at a unified whok it b a composition of picturesqi^i. 
colourful, grouping, an capression of that puhatile quality 
that pcmfflit^ every aspect of Burmese life. To the scenes 
of imperial pageantry staged from time to time by ibe Burmese 
Coufhtht palace at Mandalay provided oji ideal background, 
but it caji hardly be regarded as nn example of the ^lldiag 
Bjt ia its tcollstic aad substantial fomu 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREATER INDIA 
(1) CAMBODIA 


T F^E previous chapEets of ihis v^rk have confined 
ihcmselves enUrely to the atthitectural productioiu 
ccnliined within the slrkt seoiraphicol limits of the 
pcninsuUi of fndio ilsctf* * But ii has ban truly observed 
that to jenow Indian art in Indui alone, ti to know but half 
its stojy/'* For with the impuUe mainly provided by the 
indigenous religions of the Indian people, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the civilization and culture of India* together ^th 
the arts that these inspired^ wcie carried eastwards into 
several of the great Oduntnes of Asia« there to flourish in 
some respects, with a more sustnirMd vigour^ than in the 
ooiintTy of their origin^ In the Held of archiioctuie, sped* 
fically^ this movement ted to the creation of lai^ poup of 
buildings of maikfd signilicanct, ievcrali of whkdik bosicaJ^ 
in the Indian tradition, are of stich remarkable character 
and siupcndous proportions as to equal any in the Western 
world. This eastern development of the religiDUS, social 
and even material life of India spread over a Large region in 
the south-central portioris of the continent coiresportdifig lo 
what ate now the countries of Siam, French Indo-China, 
Java and Bahp Malaya and Sumatni^ all of which for the 
present purpose have been grouped under the designaUan 
of ” Greater tndia. 

The approach from India to these Lands beyond the seas* 
was made from more than orve direction^ but was mainly 
rnmritime, from an early date ships aailinf due mt from 
ports on the Coromandel Coast crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to privc at the tKarest landfall in the Malay peninsula. This 
point was what is now known as the Isthmus of Km, wherr, 
disembarking at Takuapa, the immigrants traversed the 
ntitnw neck of the peninsula to the Bay of Bandon in lower 
Siam. Again taking to the sea--the Gulf of Siariv-- 7 they 
fanned out north-eosierliy to Champo, now Annam, beiiewd 
lo be one of the earlkst of these settlements, and south¬ 
easterly to Java, and Banka {Sumatra).* Of hers, of a more 
adventurous disposiiion^ may have taken the longer sea route 
through the Straits of Malocn, and so in this manner even¬ 
tually r^iched the blond of Java. In addition to this 
approach by sea there are evidences of a penetration by larid 
ftom the direction of Bengal, and As&om through Burma, 
down the gitat rivers into northern Siam, and so into the 
regiorei beyond. 

Such is the geuetully accepted view, based largely on 
legendary evidence and supported in a lesser degree by 
tnscrfplional testimony, that the Endianization of these 
Karrds was brought about by imfoigraiJon, whmby colonial 
organizQtmru were founded and develop^ with the result 
that the bght of India's culture was cormnimHated wlvrever 
these were cstabUsbecL On the other hand another aspect 
of Ibis e^pa^on may be considered. Religion, and that 
WM the basts of the foovement, has no froiitkrs, and so 
Pfobabb^ owing to the power and impulse of Buddhism, in 


the fljsi instance, a racial and cultural drift ensued^ gradually 
penctraling into the whole of this portion of Asia, together 
with the dvilization that accompanied it. This may have 
taken the form of a slow but persistenL inflltrution easi wards, 
ofEen along the voileyi ol the great waterways on account of 
easier progress. At limes this peaceful penetration came 
into contact with races having definite art Insiirwts, either a 
folk art, or, on occasion, an indigenous aesthetic sense of 
tome character, but being recorded in impermanent materials 
no actual remains have survived. The tmditions however 
of this aboriginal art show their traces in that which the 
intruding movement superimposed on them, and which was 
Subsequently so highly developed. That the inhabiionts of 
these pacts were receptively inclined and so prepared for such 
influences is clear from the primitive conditions under which 
many of ibcrn lived, all that was neoded was some incentive 
of this kind lo stimulate their progress in the natural course 
of evolution. 

Here may be mentioned the historical fact that at this 
period intercourse between different peop^, was not only 
regionally but universally very pnevalent. For in the first 
mllLenniuiu, and particularly during the earlier centurtis, 
there up^m to have arisen a world-wide niovcmcnt cm the 
part of individuals and groups, who journeyed from one 
country to another, a condition largely due to a stale of 
spiritual unrc&t. There was a marked coming and gomg 
of pilgrims, of missionaiics^ of searchers in quest of ideals, 
^pelled by some mysierioua urge which carried them over 
immense distances and sustained them over long inlerv^s 
of time. In the Wcsl^ these were the means by which 
Christianity, and all that it implied was conveyed front Asia 
lo Che northern countries of Europe^ while In much the same 
mimncr in ihe Middle East, inspired by Buddhism, the 
religicNCUltupe of India was communicated to the distant 
regions of Asia, The famous Chinese pilgrims who spent 
years travelling to the holy lands of Buddhism ura a case in 
point, and there are doubtless many otlums of whom no 
records remain^ Son^ of these were intell^ual men who 
brought with them ideas on art and architecture and kiodr^ 
sub)^ which left a permanent impress on the countries in 
which th^ ofiCTi sojoiirned for a considerabk time. 

But whatever the prewess which brought about t^ 
extension of the Indian religions and much of the soda! 
structure of its people eastwards, its force was great and ils 
results even greater. So much so that it was sufficient lo 
inspire at least two Tact^, the Khmers of CamtKKiia, and the 
uihalntajits of Java, to produce monuments oonsccrated to 
the Indian religions and in the Indian iradition, whidi 
exceed; in size and magniHcence anything of a similar order 
in the land of India itself. 


» Sir John MirthaU in tbo Foreword lo Dr, h May's Aft /a Siam;' Cambridge, \m. 

* Phjf. O. Coeds tn Aft tmiUam, VoL If, l?28» and Vol, IV 1930, 
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or thcH two CDunitics, Java being an island^ the buikiing 
aft for ^hk;h ii boeaine was limited by iis geographk^l 

boiindaries, so that its dTccl on the architecture of this 
rcf^n ^ a whole was re&tricied^ But the country of 
Cambodia, lying on the mainland^ the iuBuenci: of the 
KhiDCT style of ajchitcctiirv caiended over tlw eatirc peninsula 
of IndtHChina and even beyond. The historical progress 
of the budding art of the Khmers, having wickr implications, 
will accordingly be dealt with. iMt. 

The risc» devdopmenl, architectural accompiishmciils, 
and final duuoluUon of the Khmers of Cambodia is one of 
ibe most remarkable and dminiilic q^tscxlcs in the history of 
Asia. And the record of their greatness is proved by the stae 
and number of iheir stnictuml preductions^ These cannot 
by any means be described as the result of an Indian colonial 
sciiicnicntf nor the expression of a talented few, but that of a 
Large cultured, organised^ and lechnvcaUy quolifkd race of 
people. From a rebtisely imignificant tribe of aboriginest 
Ktikd oji the lower reaches of ihc Mekong early in the 
Christian era, ift the country of a few hundred years, the 
Khmers emerged as a nation of mighty warriors, who founded 
a powerful empire^ evolved a dviTUation of marked intellect 
tu^ty and refinement^ and above alC created a style of archi¬ 
tecture having oulstanding character and expressed by 
monuments of such magnitude that in the words of the 
renowned DUlhority Fergusson, they figure as one of the 
greatest building races of the world.^*^ Such is a brief oui- 
Ime of the dcvtIopmeiU of the Cambodians up to the twelfth 
century, Thetii ^ually dramatically, in the thirteenth 
century came their dissolution, follow^ by their camplete 
disappearance from the country they had so mag^iBoently 
ruled. For after oonsoLidaLing over a large region their 
imperial power with its enlighicned administrative and social 
they were pver-nin by the Siamese (Thais) and 
dispersed, forced to abandon their possessions, to desert 
Iheir cities, palaces and Icmples, and to leave their anchitec- 
luraJ nxinunients to be swiillowed up and obi iterated 
by the tropical vegetation and other devastating forces of 
nature. Ski completely was this eUacemcnt cFTeci^ that for 
some four huudr^ years this once influential empire and its 
vast structural undemkings were lost to sight as if they had 
never existed, they passed beyond human ken unknown and 
forgotten even by the people of the continent in which they 
had so magnibc^Uy flourished. During this long period, 
unchecked^ silently^ slowly« bin with deo^y pmbtem, the 
sinuous roots of the jungle trees laboured to dhintegjate the 
matmal proofs of its one time proud glories^ built up after 
centuries of patient endeavour. In one instance, the temple 
of Angkor Vat, referred to by an authority as one of the 
greatest, if not ihf grraiesi work of man standing it seems 
as if nature, jealous of such an incomparable exompk of 
human handiwoiic, finding it left unguarded, threw a dense 
screen of vegetation around it and under Its cover proceeded 
remorselessly to tear it to pieces. Fortunately complete 
destnictkin has been stayed, as by liitk more than mere 
chajiDc what rcmained of these monuments was brou^t 
to lighu For, as late as the year 1858, a French naturalist^ 
while exploring the impeoctiabk forests surrounding the 
Mekong and Mertam rivers, sty;inb4ed on the vast compkx 
of ruins compH^rig the city of Angkor, the Khmer capitui, 
and from this accidental discovery^ the signifkance of the 
Cambodian emptrCp and the grandeur of its building oeatiam 


became revealed. But so recently has this disdosurc been 
made, that m spite of an intensive study of ihese remaim by 
eminent scholars, a number of probkms relating to the 
sequence of events in the h istory of the Khmers, and especially 
those regarding the founders and dates of thcLr buildings^ still 
await accurate solution. 

Racially the Khmen were the result of a fusion of the 
''aborigines of Indo-China vrith Aryan and Mongolian in¬ 
vade and derived their name from the I tlndu KambUt 
the mythical foundef of their raoe, hence Kombuja^ with its 
European form Cambodia^ The actual begirininp of the 
Khmer empire date from the leoand half of the sixth century 
A,D, but there are records of the Khmers much earlier than 
this tiine, when they occupied the town of Angkor Borai, 
or Vyadhapun, on the lower reaches uf the Mekong riv^ 
In ^uthe^ Combo^. Oaring the primiiivc period 
Brahmanism and the Sanskrit language were introduced, and 
probably due to this civilizing inAuence, under a rule of the 
name of Sroiavarman about the fifth ^lury the Khmm 
assumed some prominence as a growing power. Apar^ 
however, from the inspiration caused by the spread of this 
culture, such a contact was bound to have cfTcct on iheir 
spiritual, intellectualt and physkal activitict, cofiditions 
which expressed themselves notably in the art of budding so 
that a brief reference to the life of the poopk, togetto with 
Ihcir aspirations, appears to be a neecssaiy preliminary to 
a study of tbeir architectural ideals, and, subsequently^ to 
their Inferpretalkm of these in structural form. 

From an account by one of those ubii^uiloiis Oinese 
travellers who spenl much of their lives m visiting the 
countries of Asia during the early and middle apes some idea 
of the wndiiJons thal prevailed at Angkor when the 
Cambodian kingdom was at the height of its power becomes 
possible. It may be inferred from i description by Tcheou 
Ta-kDiian* who sojourned there towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, that the Khmers were resolved into im 
social straiB, ethnological ly widely separated, cofisisiing of a 
high caste ruling class on the one band, and the aborigiias 
of the coumry on the other. Such a state rcc^U that which 
existed in India when thal country was becoining populated 
by the Indo-Aryans. In Cambria the ruling class was 
evidently composed of people of relioemeni and marked 
inielkctual ability with notable cultural aspirations, while the 
indigEfioiis inhabitants w&t merely “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.** The foimcrp with their vision and 
perceptive minds* conceived the afchiteciural schemes which 
are ihc surviving recxirds of iheir rule, and being endowed 
with supreme power these were materiaLufied by exploiting 
the original moe in a manner not far removed from slavery. 
Byi between these two extremes of buman strata there must 
have been a large and very vital community comapanding 
to a middle ckss^ in all respects superior to the uaskitled 
labour mentramed above^ from whom were recruited, among 
□then, the artists, cmftmien, designers, the master masons 
and iJie numerous skilled personnel who would be an essen¬ 
tial factor in the produoion of such superb examples of 
archiiKtuie and the plasde art. 

Here a study of the monuments ihenuelves may throw 
light on this asp^ of the subject. For the walk of these 


* Hcsirt Mouhot. He died shortly anerwardi, but hh hoith should he rcmaiibGrod. See inirofhetion a la Cbnnoixiojur d* AMfkaf 
by ihe late Victor GoLoubew, 

■ JCrcofd af ike Custami of translated by PaBiol. B. E. F. E. O. 1902. 
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btliidLnis are cngjrave^ wiiJi a }ong scries of pictun in bas« 
ftlief Hluatmllng scenes rrom the rich mytbolt^ of India, 
and from the Hindu religion^, m defail aitd in technique 
equal to if noi eacetline anything the Indian sculptors ever 
produced. But although conceived in the Indian tmditioni 
they ace staged in a Cambodian settingp much as if, 
a wcaicim parallel, episodes from the Old Tcsumenl were 
depicted in an environment similar to that of the ‘^Field 
of the Cloth of Gold/' the famous historical pageant which 
took place in France in. 1520. The result is that we are not 
oidy peesenfed with Khmer inieTpreialloiis Indian Ihcrnes, but, 
incorpomteiJ wilh these, there runs throughout the entire 
scries the physical and spiritual pattern of Camtpdian 
Jife during iis irvosl dynamic pericKl And from the evidence 
so graphi^ly provided it seems implicit that to the Khmcr^ 
a sensitiveness id art wu even something cnoic than a matter 
of common imerest, it wels the essence of life Ltsclf, the 
breath of their eJtbtctice. With such oesthcik: perceptions k 
ti not LbcTefojre surprising that this ckment in their racial 
oonsciousneu manirestcd iisclf in all forms of art, specially 
the building art, and in the raising of grand architecture 
monuments, as the Cambodian remairts ore abundant proof. 

And in the some manner that an appreciation of ait and 
iMuty entered so fully into tbe rhythm of their lives so 
did their retigiom belief, for noi only are the majority 
of their buildings dedicated to the prcvnillng divinity, Buddhist 
or Brahmaritcai, u they woTshipped at shrines of both^ 
but they embodied Lti these structures the same thought, 
piety, spiriiu^ty, and workmanship that moved the buil^rs 
of the Gothic cathedrals in Europe at a slightly later date. 
For the mcridLan of the architecture of the Khmers was 
attmcied towards the I2th century, so that at ih$s point such 
a sigmhcuit mosCTient appears to merit reference to out¬ 
standing building iccortiplishiriiciits in other lands^ in order 
that the ^hitecture of Cambodia may be compared to, or 
celaifid hisloricaLly with, correspondingly gycat pluses of the 
building ait- 

In India ibc important ort of rock architecture which 
it one of tbe main featurea of tbe cDuniry's technique,, 
had produced its finest achievement in the KaLlara at EUora 
in the eighth century^ much eaiikr than the Cambodian 
®po|^ which at this time was only at the b^inning of its 
cla^kaJ devcLopruem. Slightly previous also to the culmi¬ 
nating century of the Khirers, were the tvwi large lempks of 
the Qsolas in Southern India, at Tanjore and Gargoj- 
kondachoUpuroiii, both erected in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century^ Mi^ further west, in Asia Minor, 
ooDicmporaneouity with the Cambodian movement but 
inspired by very different idoiU, tbe rulers of the Seljuks 
were raising Iskmie palaces, fonressci and cnc^iKs of a 
spociaLzed character of which tbe Qirmb Minar at Delhi 
dated A,D. 120CI is a distanl Indianlzcd interpretation, 
tuniEi^ to Etutipe the eventful era of cathedral bnddii^ 
was being initiated, with the Gothk ilyk in England assuming 
tbe fonn known os Early English (12tb-lJtli centuries). 
And here one cannot fail to he struck by the manner in which 
destiny affeclcd the two moveiiienls, the Gothk and the 
Cambodian^ os the subsequent hisiory of both conclusb^ly 
reveab. Wherm the Gothk cathedrals gr^u^ly evolved 
eventually to become outstanding records of the spiritual 
life and to eksl ^ permanent po&se&sions of mankind, 
while these majeuie monuments were rising m ibcLr rich 
beauty in all the important cities of the West, the unmense 


tempks and proud cities of the Khmers, deserted and forsaken 
were cTiimbling to ruin under the devastating encroachment 
of the tropical forest. Where the Gothic movement si^fies 
a great and momentous episode, not only m the history 
of arebilecture but in the building of character, the vast 
structural schemes of the Cambodians remains only to 
display the ruined and empty splendour of their prime. 

In viewing tbe wide range of building undertakings 
attributed to the Khmers during ihe period of their domin¬ 
ation the magnitude of the labour involved, and the amount 
of material required are astonishing. The layout, excavation, 
preparation of the foundations, the quarrying of the stone, 
the transport, the shaping of the blocks, and the nutson^raft 
all these imply, must have been prodigious. Moreover 
these operations were evidently mauitalned at full strength 
for Severn] hundred years, necessitating a large and eflkicnt 
oi^nization and the regular employment of an immense 
amount of skilled and unskilled labour. For such purposes 
a very considerable proportion of the population muil 
have been directly or indirixtiy engaged on these stupendous 
building enterprises, so that the developmciu of the building 
art In Cambodia |wtulates a moss concentration of eon- 
slructionol sen^bility almost without pnscedent. When 
in addition to this preliinirtary process ihe archJtKturaJ 
and plastic manipulation of the budding material so 
laboriously won from the distant quarries is studied, some 
idea of the high standards achieved by the Khmer cr^lsmen 
may be rcalk^. li should be noted however that in their 
constni^onal practice the masons displayed no special 
nwchonkal aptitudCp for inslancc the system of the true arch 
was not employed, the t^idging of spaces being effected by 
means of the beam or lintel, although m certain parts of the 
buildings, as for example in the curved roofs of the corridors, 
an arcuate tTeatmciit may be detected, but this effert was 
obialncd by ovcrsailing course, and not by the scientific 
method of voussoirs. Further^ the masonry^ was of the 
dry order, no adhesive such as mortar or cement being 
introduced, so lhat in Ihcir building technique, the structural 
principles put into efibet by tbe Khmers coiTcspondcd in 
M%eral essential particulars io those prevailing at this time 
in India. But if the constructional procedure wm not 
according to that being developed in Western countries, on 
the other hand the artistic cbaracier of the architecture of 
Cambodia has been accorded high praise. In the words 
of one writer the KhiticEs px^sses^^ " the Imagination of the 
Gothic worker, the gift for harmonious charm of the Gre^f 
the power of the Renaissance craftsman, and the prodigality 
and wealth of ideas that can exist only In the Eost.^'* 

il has been remarked howe^Tr that although this aesthetic 
sense was distinctly pronounced, the Khmeis never s™n 
Eo Mve been aware of the fact that their constructional 
ability was not of an equal order. Yet in spite of many 
technical foihn^i the building^, after being subjected to such 
adverse climaiic conditions and otter slress^^ have on the 
yho le preserved much of their original appearance in a most 
rtm^kablc manner. That they are seriously ruined is 
obvious^ but following centuries of neglect accompanied 
by year after year of uncontrolled devastation ffOtn Jungle 
growth, they show by their condition, de^orablc ihou^ this 
may be, that the Khmers built better than they knew. The 
^teriols mployed consisEed mainly of stone supplefncnled 
by a certain amoimt of brickwork. Two varieties of stone 
were favoiirad, lalerite mainly for ite foundations* and 
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saDdstone for ibe walls. Both iheao were oblainal from 
quarries locaied some 35 miles southeast of the capiuh and 
conveyed to their dcstinmion in blocks, partly by waterway 
and partly by toad. The bricks were well made and kihi 
fired^ the average m^urementa in inches being I0?c5 j<2, 
a size which corresponds very nearly to those being used in 
Southern Europe at about the same date. 


be reminiscent of the ladder-bke Bights Of steps peculiar to 
wooden houses elevated on piles. Other rudimentary elements 
may be identifkd, subsequently converted into ekgani stone 
features, but these are some of the main evidences associating 
the Khmers, in their prehbloric existence, with timber-buili 
dwellings raised above the lowdying deltaic region of the 
Mekong. 


Througboui the course of their history catending over 
some nine certtunics, the first three hundred years from A.D.p 
500 so 800, during which the Cambodian Empire was in 
process of formation, may be refermi to as the Early Period. 
Then ensued some four and a half oentunes, from A.D.^ 
800 to 1250, leading up to and including what may be temwd 
the Oasskal Period. After the thirteenth century, as far 
AS the building art is oonoenrted, there is little to recordp and 
this ihcrefote signifies the firmle. Such long periods as those 
designated above may be simplified for the purposes of study 
by being sub-divided into a succession of phases, according 
to the following tabic which gives the stagR of dcvelopr^nt 
from the time when the Khmers dwelt in huts on piles, 
through the period of their greatness to that final effort 
when fantastic giant forms heralded the end. 
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Up to A.D. 500 Prthistoric Phase 1 
A.D. 500 to 800 Primitive Phase J 

AhO* 800 to JOOO Formative Phase 
A.D. lOOO to 1100 Foundjttkms of , 
Classical Phase 

A.D. 1100 to 1200 Culmination of 
Classical Phase 

A-D, 1200 to 1250 Flamboyant or 
Baroque Phase 

1350 Decline 1 

A.D. 143 U Endp conquered by r 
Thais (Slameac) J 
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Period. 


Qissical 
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Finale. 


The table Indicates that the art of Cambodia reached 
its meridian in the twelfth century* a century of marked 
architectural activityi distinguished by numerous notable 
building imdenakings, but particularly by the eneciion of the 
temple of Angkor Vat, llw grwdest achievement of the 
Kfimer builders. But before this architecluril cyJrolnation 
was attained, the bmlding art progres^ logically through 
its various stages of development beginriing with what 
been referred to as tbe Prehistoric Phase. Of this initial 
period few material records have survived, but from the 
subsu|uent character of their bailduigi, it Is surmised that the 
early Khmers, living on low ground raised their huts above 
the swamp of the delta by means of horizontal layers of lo^ 
readily obtained from the exuberant forest growth in their 
vIcinityK This primitive system was so inddibly Uupres^ 
on theij conscick^ness that it survives ia the distinctive 
parallel course of torus moulding forming the excessively 
high plmths characteristic of the stone itmetures at a much 
later date. Moreover that these original babltitioiis wm 
roofed with terracotta tiles armngEd on a flaiurcd slope with 
transverse runnels to carry off heavy rain, b also evident 
from the some method, but copied in stonCp being employed 
to roof tbe corridors of the more wphbti^tcd buildings 
which followed. Then the abnormuwy ste^ staircases 
leading from termoe to terrace in these later ecHhces seem to 


From this ckmenEoty beginning an advance may be 
recorded, for about the fifih or sixth oenturks A.D. what 
may be termed the Indinnioalion of the Khmers seems to 
have taken place, when the Primitive Phase (A.D. 500 to 
S00> of the Early Period comes into vicwh Of this stage of 
devdopment also actual remains are rorCp but it b possibk 
that under the influenoc of Indian culture, buildings of a 
more substantial nature were etecEcd* and were distributed 
over a wider area, os the power of the Khmers become more 
extended. In place of the wooden abodes of the previous 
periods brick conslruciion was favoured, of which several 
examples believed to be of ttiis period have been identified. 
Among these the temple of Tat Panom on the Mekong, 
although mthcr distant from the original seulemcnl, may be 
a clue to ihe progress of the building art at this stage. 
Presumed to date from ** the sixth or seventh Erentmy A,D., 
at the latest/’ it is a Buddhist structure, built “of large 
rectangulat red bricks with the lower story containing a 
series of carvings in bas-relkf of a pronounoed Indian 
Character, “ a link with the Afnaravail school.*"^ Here it js 
worthy of note that about the same lime, in India, there was a 
brick building, Hindu and Buddhist, the technical features of 
which I such as carving and modelling in brick and tcrmcotla, 
were not dissimilar from those found at Tat Panom. Among 
the Indian examples, a temple at Bhitagaon of the fifth century 
and, more important still, the great Buddhisl shrirre at Budh 
Gaya, while, at a later dale, the brick temples at Raipur, arc 
all illuslratk>ns of this structural method, which may have 
some bwing on the contemporary development of the 
brick technique In Cambodia. Such evi^nccs. it is admitted, 
are however slight, but firmer ground is encountered when 
the next phase, that referred to as the Formative ” comes 
to be studied^ 

Marking the first st^ of the Gassieal Persod* the 
Formative Phase comprising the two ceoiuii^ from A.D, 
800 to 1000, this opens with a decisive event in the history 
of the Khmers. For when the king Jayavarman H (S0Z-854I 
transferred the centre of his rapidly expanding dommions to 
Angkor, a site on the Mekong near the t^e of Tonle-Sap, 
he not only planned the creation of a capital city, but also 
beg^ the process of consolidating the empire. This ruler 
has kfi behind him the repuEation of an ardent builder— 
a royd palace and imj»rtant lonples being his architectural 
contributions to the rising metropolis of the Khmers, but 
poniciilars of these await exploration. On the other hand, 
rather later, towards the end of the nmth century, a successor, 
Yesovarman 1 (S89-^l0h either ne^oslimicd the original 
Capital or established another on its site which he named 
Vasodharapura, now only defined by mounds and other 
extensive remains hitherto unideaiified^ But some idea of 
Its extent and arrangements have been obtained by on aerial 
survey, which shows that the quality of spaciousness, after¬ 
wards a notable characteristic of the subsequent ardiiiectural 
meattoaSi. was in process of germiiiation. For the hill of 
Phnoni Bokheng marking the original temple of the dty, 
indicates the geometric centre of a rectangle at»ut ten square 


t Dt, le May in BuddkSst An in Siam, pp. 59 , 60 ^ Cambridgo 1931 . 
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miki in area, with Uwr rcwmm of & wide moat on the wst 
and soiiih side*, while on the cast il ^as^sLisned pdmlltl to the 
main city gal^. The city lempk, ihc foaii of the scheme, 
raised on on eminence was contained wiih o walJed reclangle 
having n crucifonn terrace in front of the rannp and a stairway 
kading cnlnincc on ihc cast. From a square spn 
whth probably cotiesponded to a forum, or ecretnonia] 
piuade gfound. main roads radiated symmctncally in four 
directions connecting with Ihc city gatc^ thus dividin| the 
whole city into four wards each reserved for and inhabited 
by t cenain class of citiren, In addition therefore lo the 
grand dimensions of the layout of this city, il shows a system 
of towm planing in symnwtjkal lines and rectangles on a 
broad scak, whicli seems to have been the ideal umkriying 
most of the Khmcn" archiiectiijal compositions. 

Vet all that ii vhible of Yasovarman"* capital of 
Cambodia of the nitilh century at the prcseai day h an 
immense area of mounds and planiotioris, under the surfaoc 
of which lie the remains of this once gr^t oily* Such com- 
piece obliteralion leaves no maCerial record of ihc architcaar^ 
tcyk that comprised this civic scheme, but fonunateiy 
several detached buildings, away from the site of the capital, 
provide sufhcicni midenoe to enable this to be visualued. 
Among these are the temples of Meboa, Rop, and 
ilonieay Sren tbe last named, aUhough imall. Is in many 
reapccts a typical example of its Icindn Known to have been 
erected in A.D. 96*), during the reign of Jayava^n V 
(96S-1002). when the empire was beginning to become 
consciotzs of ill power and domination, the icmpk of Bonieay 
Sm, situated llficcn mik» from Angkor, fepfescnis in every 
one of its sculp! oral itones that effort lo obtain suprerne 
richness in architeclwral design which is not infi^uently 
tndulaed in by harulkmiftsmcn and encourage by their 
patrom in the orient. As tbbcrale in its plan oa in its pl^ic 
decoration, this lemplc sug»»ts a stage in the evolution of the 
buiWing on when this calling was laxgely m the hancU of 
Kulptors rather than in those of masonic although even if 
this should be the case* os a miniature replica of a laigw 
original built m the grand maiuitr it implies deltmtc archj- 
lectuml knowkdgp ami sutsciufal esperience. If the butW* 
mgs bujied under the mounds and swamps marking uic 
d^royvd capital were of the sitmc order* then this phase 
of the archiiecturai development in Cambodia must have 
been rich in the cMremc. The tempk of Banleay Srti 
formcfty named Isvmnipura, conials of an assembly of 
several buiMin^ oomprisrni three shrirtci or lanetuaries with 
two other stmeiurcs presumed to have been libraries or rooms 
for vestments* the principal external feature of the sebetne 
as a whole betel the gnjuping of its three towers and their 
architectural ircatmmt. These lowrri or siliJiiarii* show on 
originality in their design and a marked play of imagmatioti 
in the shape of the curved aiches over the doors and 
alcoves, ekments fepeaied on the face of each story, the 
Hitiie concephon bemg so freshly ingenious as to bear but 
litUc relation lo the sikbarai of temples in arty part of India. 
(Pbte CUX). 

With the long reign of Jayiviutnan's successor 
Suryavormifi 1, who ruled the empire for twarly the whole 
of the flfsl hah' of ibe dcveiuh emtury. the foundaiKW of 
the budding an of the Khmers were well and truly laid* so 
lhat this century may be said to denote the Foundational 
Phase of the Claukal Pferiod. During this kmg'i ™gn the 
dly of Angkor Thom, the cjusti^ oipdoi. was planned and 
built* on undertaking of |^i significance In the history of 
orchilcctiire in Oiimbodiai, The estibiishitient of this 


imperial seat of the Khmm on such a penmajiefit basis, with 
its walls 22 ft. high having a perimeter of 7* miles, containing 
magnificent buildings groups around the pyroitiidal temple 
of Baphuon, was in itself a notable achievement, and Ml 
unlike other royal enterprises it had the effect of stimulating 
I he architectural ambitions of the people lo a remarkabje 
ik^rec. For the remains of buildings of note dating from this 
period within the vicinity of Anghor arc in ihcmselvcs suffi- 
ckm to establish the artlstk repuiaiion of any people and 
any OfiC. These are however only a portion of the whole, 
for distributed with a lavish, hand over a large part of the 
peninsula of Indo-OiinA, a number approaching a thoiMnd 
structures of note has been listed, either examples of the 
building an of the Khmers or of a character associating them 
with that style. Such a wide extent of low-lyitig country over 
which these buildings were dispersed naturally led to a system 
of built-up causeways with omamcnial bridges and other 
nxans of direct communiciilion* paved throughout not 
unlike those of the Romam, which with canals* waicrways 
Qtwl other inigntiorusl projects indi-care that the Khmers 
were posses^ of no little engineering knowl^ge and 
experience, while they also postulate that Cambria teemed 
with active life and Itad attained a civilixarion of a sianda^ 
unknown at the present time. 11 ts not however c^i^in 
that all this building construction and thew technical and 
mechaiiical enterprises of works of public utility relare to the 
elventh century only, but it is not impro^blc that were 
largely implied by Sufyavarman with his conception of an 
imperial capital worthy of the empire and the ^pirations of 
the people he rukd. The grand scale of city is a proof 
that this monmeh was gifted with preception* great ideos^ 
and resources suffident to enable hii plans to be materialised^ 
Apart from the dimensknis menJioned above, the Cambodten 
capital was surrounded by ■ moat 300 feet wide over which 
were thrown five bridges connecting with the five cntranoc 
gates, the most imposing of which* the Gale of Victory* 
ciueifomi in plan, kd to the Palace a large building con¬ 
fronted with in extensive enciosure, the lerraced waits scuJp^ 
tured with fignrei of elephants* Anoihef ^t st^urc was 
the pyramidal temple of Fhimeanakas its devational eficct 
being pr^ucpd by a series of ascendini terraces which 
togj^her with other sinB~£ures all in the impressive architec- 
tuj^ styles of the time* each made a notable contribution to 
thb vast imperial undertaking. 

But fully lo a pfHTCctete the buMing art of the Khmers 
at its apogee* the arehiiccture of the succeeding c^tury* 
that of the iwcirth* and here referred to os the “ Culmtnaiion 
of the Classical Phase" should be studied. This pent^ 
in Cambodia was one of ira^ked constructional activity^ 
and several imporeani buildings were erected* but one 
edifice, of such a monumental character as to stand out above 
all others, b the tempk of Angkor Vat* cmisidefed to be iIk 
largest and most impressive Slone lOTpIc in exbterw. Thb 
magnificent architectural oomposiiioo the cooception 
of King Suryavamian II (lllZ-ll5l> during wh^ reign the 
mnui part of it vras constructed,, the final completion, however^ 
for it w-as a huge building project^ being due to hb sraa^ssor 
King DharanindravoiTimn If (1 LS2-11B1>. The name Angkor 
b a corruption of the San^rit Nognra^” nnning dty^ 
or captlal, whik Vat" b a relatively modern Siamese name 
for any Buddhist building, so that the Angkor ViL Is the 
" City Tempk ** or “ Grand Cathedral of the Khmers. 
Qxigjnally consecrated to the Hindu deity Vishnu, whose 
image vras installed in the adyimn, at a later date, believed to 
have been under King Jaiyavamian VJl (MSUiZOE), the lost 
of the gireat Cambodian rukn* it was adapted to Buddhism. 
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Siiuated about one mile towards the wutb of the walbd 
capital or Angkor Thom, loo spacious even to be locaiod 
within its ample perimeter, the principal approach, instead 
of being M was the cusiom from the east, is from the west, 
to bring it into alignment with the royal dly. No doubt 
partly for the sentimental reason of isolating the great sacred 
pile from the material worlds as well as with the cib}cct of 
propitiating the Naga spirits^ the entire scheme was laid out 
within an environment of water in the form of art immense 
moat 650 ft. broad, square in pbn, and having a totat length 
of 2^ mUeSn It ii recorded that the vast quantity of earth 
excavated for this purpose was piled up in the oentrt of the 
site to create the massive mound on which the actual lemplc 
strudiire was erected. But this system may also explain the 
presence of a wide moat surrounding olber architectural 
undertaking of the Khmers, as the soul thus removed 
provided a suli^tantlal foundation to carry the load of o 
heavy building. In the design of Angkor Vat the only 
communication across the water barrier of the moat was by 
means of a bridge supjwrted on piers on the weslem side 
and approached by a raised causeway consisting of a broad 
paved avenue 56 feet across and 1500 feet loug elevated seven 
ibet above the ground and bordered on Nch side by a massive 
balustrade. As this causeway nears the main building it 
is expanded into a cruciform lermce raised above the surface 
of the foundational platform on which the whole temple 
stands. This immense stone pbtform is square in plan and 
considerably over three thousand feet side, in the centre of 
which the temple gathers itself up into a towering tuireitcd 
mass, lit terminating the approach in stK^h a manner the 
cruciform terrace thus forms an appropriate prelude to the 
imposing entrance gateway which iminediately confronts it. 
From here the actual structure begins. 

The entrance portico leading to the temple proper is a 
finished aFehitectural conception in itself^ but none the 
less it composes with and forms an appropriate contribution 
to the scheme as a whok. The facade consists of an claborale 
storied structure breaking efiTccttvely the long tines of the 
arcaded enclO(5urc, which, with Its coiridorB and comer 
iowm forms the ouier perimeter of the entire composition. 
Interiorly the portico resolves itself tnlo a square plan of 
pillared halls with two diameirical cemdors crossing the 
reeupgie of the central space kaving four open oourt^rds, 
one in each angle- These entrance halls are symmetrically 
grouped on Ibc wide raised terrace, the first of three such 
courts whkbp superimpo^ serve the important purpose of 
elevating the monumental pile of the main structure above ia 
surroundings. In the open parts of this terrace on each side 
of the entrance halls small detached shrines have been placed^ 
recalling the panchayitta^m, or five shrine planning of some of 
the lempks of India. 

A stairway, continuing the ujual line of the portico 
ascends to the second terrace, whkh consists of a platform 
raised approximately double the height of the firsts and 
contained within anothet enclosure of pillaitd corridors 
having lowers (sikharas) at each comer, fbe whole forming 
a rectangle of 185 feet by 200 feet side. Above this a third 
terrace riscs^ approached by a long and steep Bight of ste|H, 
for the hei^t of this UFTpermost story is again twice that 
of the one below and which supports it. At each angle of 
this terrace, the inner space of which is a square of 130 feet 
side, 1$ a sikhara, while in the centre is a cclla for the 
acQommo^fiqn of the deity, above which soars tbc mil 
central spire, bringing the tot^ height of the whole stmeture 
from the groutid to the foiden lotus pimtack to 210 feci. 
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From even this brief outline of the temple of Angkor 
Vat, St may be inferred that the scheme revolves itself into a 
somewhat complicated composition, but such U not actually 
the case. On analysis it will be found lhat, in spite of certain 
clabomtions, it is a comparatively uninvolved arrangement, 
the plan consisting of a series of rectangles concentrically 
disposi^, whik the elevaiion is a system of superimposed 
dimintshing terraces with the angles emphasised hy towers 
and a larger and higher one in the centre. Orderly and 
balanced, and logically symmetrical it is readily comprehciv 
sible, and from tW* view alone the Angkor Vat stands Out as 
an archiiiectural masterpiece. But there arc otl^f and more 
subtle qualities in this building which raise It a^ve the 
inakrial plane of mere stone and its physical manipulation 
by means of immense labour and skill. Its grouping of 
lerraces and halts* cdloanades and towers enunciates a 
profound sense of rhythm which is characteristic of ihe 
Khmers as a people and a very real factor in their being, 
From their art, which is imcnsely expressive of their life, 
ji is ckar that rhythm in all things was their id*iL in the 
dance, musk, their figure drawing, dress and ornament : 
but in no aspect of their aesthetic and social enviroiuncnt 
i$ this quality more pronounced than ia their architecture, 
as exemplified in the design and composition of the Angkor 
Vai. In some of its details this building has certain faulU of 
structure* but as a correlation of parts to the whole, in the 
measured movemeni of the entire conception* in a word in 
the cadency of its articulaiion it has few equals. 

And towards this architecturuJ consumination the 
artistic and structural treatment of some of the mote impor¬ 
tant ekfuents, so skilfully united, may be individually studied, 
in an immense und^oking* and where every coustituenl 
part is fio cxpcrkntially work^ out and applied* it is nut 
possible to refer to many of these, but sofne of the more 
salient may be sckirted. On account of their singular 
character as well as for their significance in the ^heme as a 
whok, the towers or sikbaras of the Cambodian temple 
merit special rcfcmiicc, those on the Angkor Vat being fully 
representati ve of the style. The obvious cognate relatior^hi p 
of this form of spire to the sikhafa in the Indian temple 
cannot be overlooked, but there are differences between the 
two types which in many aspects we funda^nlal* Except 
for its main outlines and volume conforming to the same 
structural principles as those employed in the better-known 
fndo-Aryan examples, the surfftoe manipulation of the 
Khmer sikhara manifests definitely original attributes. The 
shape of the Cambodian tower has been likened to a gigan^ 
fir cone and the sbnik is not an inapt one. Apart from its 
intentionally aspiring qualify the most proDOuaoed feature 
is its texiun^ pfoduoed by a horiiontal system of ^ompg* 
and herein lies its resembiance not so mu^ to the Indian 
styk but more to the convcnlional design of the pagoda as 
seen in buildings in the Far East, an exampk of whidk is a 
brick stnicture at Sung Shan (Honan) dated A.D. 523^ 
Here the horizontal courses are emphasized in the same 
manner as those in the Angkor sikharas, the de^gneix of the 
latter apparently at some fonnativc stage of their develop^ 
nw^t having Looked more to the East than ihs West for 
inspiration on this point of detail. On the other hand the 
fact that the Khmer Sikhara is stellate in section allies it to 
some of the Dravidian examples m Southern India whkh 
assume this disiinctrve shape. In view of its architectural 
significance the scheme of the Khmer sikhara may be 
described more fully* On plan, and in its lower portions, the 
sikbara is rectangular, although ihh squaie shape is inter- 
ruptEd by re-entrojii angkm, and also on the fra sides there 
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shallow re)oe«i^. Rather Jess than half way up the 
hei^t, the nccian^ldr base chang^ tn fcetion to become 
flUir-shap<^ fti>d thi^ oontiniKs tn diminahing toots, usuaUy 
nine In number, to ferminaic in a metal crowned bnial, the 
hcighi of the wiiole being H tinwa the dmmclcf of the equate 
base. The <Uminiahing zones am shurply dcrined by 
prominent ttiing coiirtes, also slehale in plan, with wide 
cavetto intervals between each cqurw. These iniervois of 
dark shadow arc relieved by a scries of $emi“deiachcd motifst 
no! unlike Greek acrotena, known to Indtan cuafUmen as a 
khiktu, an clemeni in mmiaiurc derived from the chaitya-ar^ 
form of the Buddhists. Each jonal cornice ii supported 
on sn^ll decorative arches^ simuiatlng in some respe^ the 
techniejue of IsUtmie bon^omb vaulting. The appearance 
of the whole is rich and animated, an appropriately vibrant 
treafifncni to this'outsianding feature of stykn 

Anoiher Brchitectuml constituent remarkable on account 
of iis originality^ is the great depth of the range of torus 
mouldings, particularly those forming the high stylobaie 
of the middle storey of the building. As already meniiopod, 
presumably a memory of the logs supporting ttieir primilive 
dwellings, althoui^ the repetitian of These siring courses has 
reached Its reasotiabk limit as shown in certain parts of the 
Angkor Vat, ai the same time they do not fatigue the cyt 
and fit into the scheme in ■ rational manner, ^me of this 
effect is due lo the inlroduction at correct intervals of massive 
comioe'like elements, suggcsiir^ equilibrium, smbiLiiy, and 
stnengih jt»l where such qualities arc most neededn It is 
instructive lo compare theie with the bold lorm moukbngt 
at the base of the Chola temples of Southern Indio proving 
how virttully the same results may be obtained but in a 
somewhat different tnoniKr, Similarly, also i^vod from a 
usage found in the ea.rlie3.i phase of Khmer history, are the 
double Oesured Ruled roofs over the corridofs, origituilly 
exeaited hi icrracoita mw appearing os slabs of uutdsforte, 
their rippling texture not only alTardtrig a pleasing contwt 
to their more conventional liihk surroundlUBS, but serving 
the practical purpose of speedily throwing off the b^vy rain. 
In the formition of these coiridofs, pillars and piers are 
extensively used, haviiif shafu gcfierally square or octHgorml 
in section, and mofMoLiithic in simcture os was also the 
praetioe in the temples of Indio. No ipectal treatment was 
iceorded to the eiNtab of the pvllofs. they were oommonly 
moulded or piucmed, but not sutffcienily distinctive in the 
design to ooraiiiute an "order.'* The appticition of these 
pilikrs to produce light in the corridom and also to form by 
their long^colonnadcs and arcades effective passages of alter- 
nalmg imids and voids in the ekvatiortal aspei^ of the 
eompcuilion indicate that the builders rcahsEed the increased 
vitahty that such a procedure brought imo ibeir scheme. In 
comKCtkrn with tlv method of tighting. rectangular window 
openmgs were devtsod aiui also, on oocoaion^ n conti{iui:w 
i ci e e ii of apertures was inserted, but broken up in an effective 
fashion. For in these openittp moulded mullionSf evidently 
turned on a lathe and rcaemMing slender balustrades^ were 
act ai close intervals, thus providing most effectually and also 
artistically the admission of light and aif. 11 is tokrmNy clear 
that these uprighls were copted in ihe firii instonoe from either 
wooden slats or scctk>ns of bamboo odginaJly used as 
windows In their primitive wooden huts. Such mullioncd 
openinp ore found in many of the tempk buikUngi of 
Cambodia^ as in that of Frah Khan and of Bantcay Srev 
in their paitctn and intention recalling slmiiarty baJustrated 
apertures in some of the temples of India, particularly at 
Bhubaneswar in Chiata of about the same date. 


There arc other architectural elements forming essential 
and artistic portions of Ani^or Vat and ibc buildings of this 
period, all well worthy of study, of which the clabaraicly 
sculptured lympamims over the openings, nKheSt and gable 
ends, hold an important pla«. These " overdoors " lake a 
variety of shapes, often heiug composed of arches with 
emphatically involoied curves and invariably enriched with 
Rgures and foliage, the rigurea in high relief occupying akov«, 
ihus 1^ their structure contributing to the stnbiUty of this 
fenturc as a whole. Although the carved Bgures are mainly 
drawn from the religious and mythological repords of the 
country some of the subjects appertain more to the secular 
in which apsaras, of nymphs, and othm of semi-divlriie 
artributlon display their voluptuousness elegantly posed 
on the sides of pillar, piUister and pier. Of the carved 
patterns the foliage conventkMit the modelling and technical 
manipulation of these arabesques are of a very distinctive 
character, so much so that they might actually be ihe hsuidi- 
wofk of the sculptors who decorated the temples and palaces 
of Dakhnauti, the ancient capital of the Phi empire in Bengal 
of the tenth and clevenih ocntiiries, so exactly do they resemble 
in design and rdief the productions of the famous Varendra 
School. 

Where, however, the Khmer sculptors ^celled was in 
the high standard and lavish display of their plastic art as 
represenicd tn the long scries of bas-reliefs on the walla of 
ttirir buildlnp partknilBrly those fft the coreidom of ^gkor 
Vat, in which temple alone they form a contmuous frieze of 
Over two thousand feel, resolved Into eight camparlRwnts. 
itx feel in height, the figures of alt klrida thi« portrayed 
aggragaitng upwards of eighteen thousand in number. 
Episodes of war and peace, pomp and pageamiry, oeremoiiy 
and cavokode, the forest and the &ld, every picturesque event 
of a pkturesque age, alkgorir and legend sacred and profane, 
all are imaged in this ab^rbing national art gallci^. More¬ 
over these reliefs hoW a mirror to the Cambodian people 
themsclvTs, from which it is possible to sense theU reactions 
to art and life, and to realize somethiiiig of tbeir emotions] 
nature g^raily. And all are drawn, composed, and id a 
form of relief that has rardy been equalled. Ddualely but 
hfmly moddJedi a com|Huison of this method of plastk ait 
with that pracUs^ in other countries may be usefuL Nothing 
ooidd be more emphatic than thetr contrast with the reliefs 
in the adjacent counlry of Java^ especially on the famous 
stupa of Borobudur, the sculjHured galleries of which are 
alrnost as exientive and coniiniKius as those at Angkor 
But whereas the former ore moukkd In high, bold, roiyided 
forms almost aggressively robust^ the Cambodian school 
has obtained its results by means of a more subtk t^tmeot 
of gradations and ]plaites^ less impressive at first sight, but 
with a more sensitive feeling for artislic quality, rcoiliing 
ui a maimer that of tapestry, Ttirrurtg to the schools in 
India, the Khmer reliefs bear the nearest resembknoe in 
tedmique to those on the stupa of Amaravati in 
exocut^ several eenturies previously, but here also there Is a 
difference in modelling and in the actual height of the project 
tion, besides other variations which seem to rale out any 
definite relationship. On the other hand although the 
Angkor art displays an originaiity in every aspect of its 
treatnieot, it is worthy of note that the same textural attributes 
may be discerned in tbe bas-relkfs of some of the contem¬ 
porary schools in China. 

A substantial change in the architectural effect of the 
building art of Cambodia has now to be recorded. Towards 
tbe end of the twelfth century oertoin major ekmcfiiis began to 
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appear in ihe art of tKe Khmm Dr«uj¥k)ent signifkance to 
alter Of at least to modiry its nature. These iinpofltioRS 
are of such a character as to entitle the development at this 
stage to be referred lo as the Flantbciyant Phase, and were 
broiLght aboul mainly through the personality and ardent 
zeal of a nilcr who has been described m the “ Grand 
Monarchof the Khmer dynasties, Jayavarman VII {] iSl- 
1201), in eertairi Tespecis the Louis tiw Fotulecnlh of hu 
line. Standing forth as Ihe last great king of the Cambodian 
ernpirc and possessed with overpowering ambitiorts together 
with unlimited resound these conditions found cKpresston 
in arehiiectural undertakings of a grandiose order. Not 
only were his building schemes on an unprecedented scale 
but thi^ imply a deJlnite change in artistic values, so that 
tlw building art under this rukr's patronage assumed a 
different orientation, its manner being not far removed from 
what may be termed the mood of the Batotiue. And in 
the fantastic exuberance of its archiiectum this phase presages 
the hnal sia^ of the Cambodian epoch. Much of the 
building activity of this period was concerned with elaborate 
additions to the capilal city of Angkor Thom, among which 
may be mentioned an imposing causeway including a Gate 
of Victory, and above alh, the monumental temple of Eayon 
rising in the centre of the city itself. Other buildings^ 
chiefly temples belonging lo thb phase are Fmh Khan, Ta 
Prohm, Banteay Kcdai and Banteay Chhumnr^ none of 
which however attempts to attain the magnitude or 
phenomenal character of those in the Khmer capiiaL This 
character is chiehy notabk for the introduction in the archi- 
icctuR of a form of imagery of titanic proportions and 
cryptic inieniioti^ so that superhuman flares and giant 
statuary dormnaie the style. Although displaying certain 
spectacular q^litics. the effect on the architectural propriety 
of the buJlding art may be imagined. For instance the 
massive parapet on each side of the canseway leading to the 
Gate of Victory instead of being supported by a convcniional 
balustrade, takes the shaF>c of a monstrous serpent, its coils 
wreathed in the muscular arms of a team of Fatadim, repre¬ 
sented by fif^-four figures of hmic proportkms^ on both 
sidtt amounting to the mystic number of one hundred and 
eight, while the enlarged expanded hydra head of the reptik 
IS raised metiadugly at the entrance. But the keynote 
of the style may be seen in the treatment of the gate to ^ich 
this extravagant conception leads, for the towers or sDtharas 
of this building have imposed on each of their four sides a 
gigantic hiurian mask, smiling^ inscrutabk^ enigmatical^ 
expressing some thought beyond all understanding. The 
Gateway of Viclory ts however only an introductory to the 
temple of Bayon, within the city, which has fifty such towers 
grouped above Its ranges of terraces, halls, and corridors, 
aggregating some two hundred of ih™ faces, each gazing 
with sphinx-like smite on the slow irresistibk sapping hy ihc 
forces of nature of its own stability, (Ptate CL^lh) 

As the Bayon icmpfe is typical of Ihe style at this 
particulnr phase, it may be described more fully, although 
covcriTtg in its widest dimensions an area hardly so lai^ as 
that of Angkor Vat, none the less the extreme outside walls 
form a rectungie TOO feel by 500 feet while the plan of the 
building itself Gils a square of 500 feet side. Ihia plan consists 
exteriorly of a system of double galleries enclosing a court¬ 
yard, in the centre of which stands the main stmetuje rising 
up into two stories to a hci^l of 130 feet. It la not therefore 
^ dimensions of the building^ although these are not 
iDConsiderablc, which give the Bayon its chameter^ but the 
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mtricate yet logical dispmitioii of the component parts in 
its p!m, and the strikingly unique appearance of its 
elevation. Taking the plan first, this resolves itself into a 
oeniril cruciform layout^ with the cxtemaJ angles of the cross 
thus formed filled in with courtyards contaiited within 
pillared galleries, by these means converting the ground 
plan os a whole into a squaie. This square and the transepts 
within, are then divided up into n sysiem of arcaded courts, 
vestibuia, chambers, galkrics and corridors, all inicrrelaicd 
and each having its specific shape and place according lo its 
purpose^ Then, in the centre, occupying the intersecting 
space of the cross, is the circular basement of the main tower, 
which rising high over the entire conoepcEon enshrin» the 
^nctuary of the detiy. It will be realized that although 
$n parts apparently involved, the planning of this temple 
was worked out wiEh a full and cimipktc knowledge of the 
various objects for which it was intended, and in its entirety 
was obviously devised by ihe master-craftsman of his lime 
possessing marked experience and a thorough grasp of 
essentials. 

As to the elevatjonal aspect of the Bayou this approxi¬ 
mate a pyramid In moss, an effect produ^ by the whole 
being raised on two tall platforms supporting the great 
oent^ istmcture. One of the ideals of the Cambodian 
archilect was n composition of this fiattue, a substantial pile 
of masonry to provide a basis on which he could construct 
ppcessional pllcdes one above the other and conoentrkahy 
disposed, while over all he raised a lower to contain the 
sae^ image. The Bayou, as well as the An^or Vat, are 
designed on this principle, which. In a maimer, Aas also 
followed ui Java, as the stupa at Borobudur is a colossal stone 
nmujtd furukhed with concentric corridors and Lenniiiaiing 
in a finial shrine. Long pillaii^ balk are prominent In the 
I>ravidian temples of Southem India but there is no counter- 
pan to the system of conccotoc ascending galkries os found 
in the monuments of Greater India. As at Angkor Vai and 
also in the Bayon there are several entranoea, but bt this 
Instance the main approach is by means of a pillared portico 
on the casL having on each side a small detached shrine within 
the angles of the first enclosure- But imdoubtediy as was 
Intended^ the outstajiding chaTUCtcristk of the exterior is the 
ontoly and balanced distribution of ttw towers over the 
entire scheme., each oik: of its fifty slkliaras distinguishing 
extemaUy some conspicuous feature of the imerior, those 
of the inner group bring fifty feel in height, white the main 
central tower is more than double this size. As already 
rem^ed tt h in the surface treatment of these slkhams that 
the Imagiiiation has been allowed to exc«d the bounds of 
aco^ed arehitectUTOl procedure, and In straining after 
originality the designer has purpo^y ventured into the 
TOBhps of phantasy, A certain rigidity of sizrfacG and 
stability of outhne is a recognized convention in structures 
haring exceptional bright and the observance of this 
principle has been univenalty approved. Yet although this 
convention in the Bayon towers bos been disftgarded, thus 
reducing their stalk quality, the great human masks on each 
Side of these have in n rnanoer compensated for the loss by 
adding to the entire cdncepUcm that spectacular effect 
combbicd with an atmosphere of profound mystery which 
was obviously the intention of its creators. The smite on 
the face of cadi, exactly reproduced in every exompte, 
recalling that on the Sphinx of the Pharoahs, propounds a 
riddle which may for ever remain unsoUed.^ 


^ More recent moorch ho* now idnatiited these gigantic nujyu as repfWnlmliORs of l|w Boddhjtfvm Lokesvaia *'Lofd of the world^ 
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(EVUUN AKCHITlCTUItE 


With this t^nr dr fortt as c:tein|>li5ed by the Bayan 
lempk, Che coiuse of acchiteciiml devciopoient under the 
Khmers dritw» to a cio^. The myitic titanic imagery 
introciiaxd into the building art under loyavarmafi was a 
reflection of the jtensiioui coixLiiions that were beginning to 
appear in Cambodia at this time, thus impiying the pride 
ihai goes before a fall. It Is recorded that thm was no 
appreciate dedine of imperial power, the Khmers had 
tmomc masters of nxMt of Indo-Chtna at this dale, as iheir 
buildings fmiy distributed over the entire region are sufficient 
tcsiimony, while the actual influence of tfwir architectural 
style extended even further. But the soaring ambitiom of 
the ruler and his people overmastered them, they undertoolc 
more ihan they could juxompltsh, and eventually ihe Thais 
of Siam^ who for a cofistderable period had been gradually 
increasing in strength, triumphantly swept through the 
country, Anally in t43U eapiuting and dispoiling the capital 
at Angior ; from this catastfophe the Khmers never 
recovered. The dvilimion which th^ had evolved during 
several cen t urics with luch labour and applkation disappeared 
and with it, for a time, the superb irtonuments recording 


the matermJ evidence of their grstness were also subfpcrged. 
Just as the rieh Cambodian soil stimulate the Khmers in 
tbeir architectural productionSp so the same favourabte 
conditiOQs, acting on the natuntl forces by which they were 
encomp^assed, wYten uncontrolkd^ brought about thdr ruin. 
Yet it » pleasing to relate that through the eflbrts of the 
Boole Francahe d'Hatreme Ortcni, not only has the disinte¬ 
gration been stayed but much has been done to remove the 
veil obscuring this lost empire, and to rescue its achievements 
from oblivion. It has now become possible to realize, 
through its architecture, the lignifkanoe of this culture us 
developed in Cambodia, to study its tetaUons with the 
ctviUzation of India, and to observe its position in the patlem- 
conient of the art of Asia as i whole. As a people with a 
genius for monumental architecture, at onoe splendid, 
magnanimous, and devotional, the Khmers of Cambodia 
hold a high place. With ihk natural ^ft they also main¬ 
tained throu^iout their history a supreme and instinctive 
ideal in that they invariably aspired to do great things and 
to do them m a great way« 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


GREATER INDIA 

{2} THE BUILDING ART OF SIAM 


I^ROM a. general view of the historical buildbig remains 
Jl of Siam there is a tendency to assume that its people 
w^crc not spedaRy distingiiishcd for the character of 
their architecture, they aspired to erect temples and shrines 
often of a snfnptUDus nature^ fully emblcfnatic of ihelr faiih, 
but although in ah these there are Invariably evidences of a 
notable spiritual content, the genius which produoes out¬ 
standing examples of ibe building art was never sulfidendy 
proiiouncod. This is the more signifkant because on each 
side of them, towards the north-west in Burma^ and, nearer 
still* on the east in CambcNllak as at Pagan in the former 
country, and at Angkor in the latter, the art of building was 
develop^ in a very magnlheent manner. It is worthy of 
mention however that whereas these two adjacent and 
powerful schools of architecture came to a d^nlte end 
towards the thirteenth century, the kss forocful art of Siiuii, 
although nonnlnally suppos^ to have completed iu course 
in the sevcnlccnth century, is still a living form of expression 
to the present day. 

Essentially Buddhistic, the orchitocluie of Siam, owing 
to the geo^phkal accessiblUty of the country, shows 
peroep^bty in its characteristics the influenoea of the 
Buddhist a^untrks with which in the course of its history it 
cam into contact, A few referenoes may suflioe to explain 
the extent and diversity of these external currents on the 
SiafTKse style of building at di^cieni periods. For insianoc 
in the lemple of Maha-Tat, presumably of the twelfth century, 
at Sawank'alok, the loweri or sikbora, shows an aJhmty to 
ihCKc erected in the tenth and deventh oenluries by the i^las 
of Bengal, and in its detailed treatment to those of Angkor 
in Cambodia, or the Bhuborieswar temple of Orissa tn 
Eastern India. The ternpk of Na Pra Tat (c* eleventh 
century is akin to the Javarwsc style of the seventh or 
eighth ceatury'\ while in the tempk of Chat Yot near 
Chicngmai thm is a distinct msemblance to the shrine of 
Budh Gaya in Behar ' it should be explained however that 
this great Indian rnonument, owing to its spedal sanctity on 
acooiuit of its personal asscsciations with the Buddha, has- 
been the original model for a nuntber ofbiiildLn^ in Buddhist 
Asia. At l^mp^un the temple of P^ra Yitn is reminisccni of 
the That-Byin-Nyu at Pagan, and, from a more distant 
source, the shrine of the tempk at Shri-Sarap>t in Ayudhya 
there b an approach to that of the Lankatilaka 
(Jecawanamma) of the twelfth century at Potonnamwi in 
Ceylon, The list might be extended, the resemblance of 
some of these examples being more convincing than others^ 
but they provide evidences that the master-builders of Siam 
not only pecetTied the impact of these external ewrents but 
were also sufficiently impiessionableH as well as skilfuL os 
to be able to make \m of them in giving variety to the styk 
of their oum architectural oonceptions. 

From these refcrCTra to exampte of the building art 
in various parts of the country in which influences from a 


foreign origin arc plainly disccmibk, it will be realized that 
any attempt at a classifKatinn of the several styles of acchi- 
tecturq presenis diificulties. In support of this it may be 
mentioned that tt has been found cxpcdicni to resolve the 
plastiq aru of Siam into as many as nine separate scfioola 
or periods each of which exhibits dchnitc charactcruiics 
differed Liating it from the others.* Moreover^ although the 
country measurm only a little mom than one thousand 
miles bug, and at its graaicsi part is only half that in width, 
owing largely to racial movements, and the diverse nature 
of the people who at certain periods have inhabited its 
territory, it has been considered useful to divide tlie entire 
regiofi into four parts (Ij Northern (2} Central (3) North- 
E^iem and (4) Soutlwn or Malay Peninsula Section. 
It is not lo be inferred however that the various architjcctural 
devdoprinents coincide with this geographical distribution, 
but it may help to simplify the subject. As a preliminary 
t he archlteciurc of Siam may be made to full into three broad 
periods (!) the Mon-Indian or Dvaravati period up to the 
tenth century (2) the Khmer period, from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century when much of the countty came under the 
daminalion and influence of the adjacent empire of 
Cambodia, and Q} the Tai or national period from the 
thirteenth lo the seventeenth eentury, and afterwards lo ihc 
present day. 

Before neferrinf spedikolly to ihe buildings illustrating 
these periods, the varknis types of stiuclure peculiar to 
the architecture of Siam may be defined. As with most 
Buddhist sites, these consist of a group of building including 
the temple {Fbr or IFaf)* a stupa (F"™)* a monastery (v/Aam), 
a consecration hall (boi), *nd the usual additional edifices for 
service purposes. Occasionally, and only connected with 
the imperial places of worship or chapels n^al ijpr^eoh 
ihcne is a chaftanmkh (chaumukh, or shrine of four images),, 
and a mandab ymindapaj a large open hall. Of thcK 
different buildings, the stupa, in its Siamese fonn, is the 
most dhtinctJve, and is of two kinds (a> the and 

(b) the p'ra-praa^. These am appaientty derived froni two 
separate traditions, ihe p^ra-jedi bang circular in plan, and 
the p'ra-prang being rectangular^ and accordingly the 
fonner hm its origin attribute to the Indian stupa, while 
the latter has been traced to the spire or slkhara of the Indiui 
icmpk in the Indo-Aryajt style. That the p'm-jedi is a 
Siamese devdopment of the siupa is ^uite ckor^ as the 
ciroular plan, and the belt-shaped clernent in its supentruoture 
arc ample trooL but its tapmng elongation and ^kl have 
rwiov^ it far fTom the originai tumulus or mound. Yet 
as with the stupa, the p’ra-j^i is a solid structure with m 
I nteriof compartments^ and is vencratal, like the Crucifix 
in Ohrhtendofi\ as the most sacred symbol of the Buddhist 
faith. The derivatloD of the p'ra-pnmg is not so certom, 
but it has much the same slgniAcance and sanctity as the 
p^rs-jedi, although it differs stnictunlly inasmuch as It may 
indiKk an alcove or ceOa within iti interior. Of the same 


^ Dr, k May, An in Sitmu P* 1^- 
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mldAtcs ai lit apck in a roimdbd or domical form, thus 
reoiltmi in tliis respect the ajnalii-&ila crowning the sikhatM 
of the Brahmanical icmpk lype+ 

Turning to the three hiitorical ptrkNis into which it h 
proposed the architectural devcioprncni of Siam might be 
rciolvtd, the of these, the Dvaravati, h so designated 
iOf It was the name of an ancient kingdom situated between 
the cduntnes corresponding at the present time to Burma 
on the one hand and Cambodia on the other. Of this 
kingdom the principal inhabtlanii were of the Mon race 
from lower Burma, who having occepled Buddhism fmm 
[ndia, brought ihis and the culture which accompanied it to 
D vara vat i. E^pt the few sculptures that have survived 
of this p^iod and described as ^'based on Gupta models'^’ 
the remains of this dvitijatioD, particulart> in the sphere 
of the building art, are mre. Those discovered consist 
of fragmentary remains of buildings, chieAy foundations, 
which although they may give some idea of the j^ans of these 
siniciurcB, their architectural style h unkiKiwn. Composed 
of laieritt or moulded brick, these plinths evidently supported 
superstructures of timber, whik for the reception of the 
wooden pillars, granite bases were provided with morlioe 
holes in whkh they were socketed. A small model found 
at Kedah recalls the system of roofs reproduced in the group 
of monolithic Eemplcs at MamaHapuram (Madras, 7th cent,), 
for CJiampte those c! the mihas of Bhima and of Ganesha. 
Such evidence implies a foutherr^ approach by sen through 
Malaya, which may have brought with it contributions from 
Southern Jndia, as for inslarvce from Amravati (Andhra, 
lecond to sev’cnth oeoturks), Pa Hava Ifcventh century) and 
■bo by mcjins of currents of Sinhalese art from Ceylon. 
Further treces of an early Indian penetration have been 
found at Pong Tuk, a site about one hundred miks norths 
west of Bangkok. Here also only the foiinda Uoiu remain of a 
rtclangular and a circular building. Identified as a temple 
and a ttupa respectively, the former having an entrance it 
one end whth projedions and recessed chaw at the sides* 
very similar to the plans of ancimt shrines in India. Also 
of inleresi are the profika of the lateriie stylobates whi^ 
have mouldings of moch the same characlerisik: section as 
those in many Buddhist buildings from Ceylon to Kashmtr 
of the first millennium.* Thera are other remains of the 
Dviravaii p^iod, os may be seen in a belkshaped slmcture 
or slupa at Frapatom. presumed to date from the fifth 
cenluiy, ai well as in the foimdaiions of the Maha Tat 
temple at the ancieni and hiitorkal town of Lavo (Lopbun), 
possibly of the seventh oentury. All these records of this 
early kingdom m Siam serve to confirm either a direct or 
indirect association with tndia^ chiefly through Buddhist 
influences. 

But the real drvcIopcrKnt of the building ait in Siam 
began when ihe second, or Khmer perkMl was inittated in the 
tenth ceniucy, and the oenlml portion of the country came 
under the dofnmatkm of the adjacent Khmer empire of 
CamboduL This supremacy laiti^ for three hundred yean, 
until tile ihirtecnih century, when the Cambodian empire 
itself began to crumble. Ixt some rapects implying a 
pfoviociol phase of the Khmer style as Uii* fioiiriihed at 
Angkor, none the less the hmldlnga, of this penod in Siam 
display in their chometer a oertain independence of treatment 


significant of their historical backgjoimd and earlier [Edi¬ 
tions. On the other hand some of this variation from the 
classical type of the Khmtrs has been traced to the notable 
Infusion into the country of the Mons or Tnlaings from 
southern Burma, who brought into Siam the ideals of the 
Burmese as expressed in the great arehltectura] movement 
at Pagan which flourished there with such vigour fmm the 
ninth to the ihinecnth centurii^. So much so that in the 
field of the plastic arts this has been referred to as the Mon- 
Khmer SdiooL Most of I he buildinp of the Khmer as- 
cripiion are much ruined, and although examples survive in 
such old regions as Sawank'aick, Suk’^ot’-ai, and Pitsanuiok, 
two lypical temples are to be found in the historic^] town of 
Lopbufi, the anckni Lavo, eighty miles due north of Bangkok. 
Thai Lopburi was of importance even In the pra-K Inner 
times is evident from its retards, but as the centre of Khmer 
sovereignty In Siam from A.D. 1000 it reached ils high«t 
state. Of the two principal buildings here having Cambodiaii 
affiniiks that of the icmpic of Wat Mahadhatu, and attri¬ 
buted to the twelfth century, is the most distinctive. Within 
a walled enclosure, and consisting of a sanctuary tower 
with its attached portico or mandapa, its general appearance 
CBnfonms to that of oertain mediaeval temples in India. 
And ^though the architect urn! treat ment combines elements 
recalling both the Indo-Aryan and Khmer styles, it is no 
slavish copy of cither of theu modes, but a dcfuiitcly original 
e^rt. It is true the tower or stkhant, in ihc main, follows 
the f^uihnes and also (he substance of the Angkor type, and 
to a lesser degree those of the temples of India, but there any 
simuwty to eitlier of these styles ends* Certalfily the 
massive areh-shaped tympanums rising above the openinis 
have their counterpan in the Cambodian buildings, and the 
excessively high moulded plinth may have been derived from 
tm same source, but u similarly tall stepped basement was 
^raeferistte of the conlemporaiy temples at Khajuraho in 
Q^uint] India, El is, however* when the plastic surface 
forms, Specially those on the lower, are studied, that the 
»lf-originated nature of the conception becomes apparent. 
For instance in ihe design of the sikhnra tlwre is no attempt 
** ^ Tinged zoning which gives its principal effect to the 
Angkor exampla^ nof is there the grouping of turrets 
{^u.frittgas}t that produces the venJca.| quality in the Indo- 
Aryan type. On the conirary the upper part of the tower, 
aldiough in hori^onial stages, these are obtained mainly by 
the ^position on the central core of a scries of alcoves 
Or niches dlmimshing as they rise, and as the lower tappers 
to its apex. This apex, allhough ruined, appears to have 
ended in some form of thus pre-figuiing the domical 

luminal of the Tai p’na-prang of the succeeding period. 
Twre are other variations in ihis tower, some of them 
refinements^ such as the concave sections of the moulded 
corbel tables, which, in the Angkor type, are plainly angulaji 
and, again, the diminishing effect of the Mahadhatu sikhara 
is obtained by sloping stages, whereas the Combodian 
are vmical. One importanf improvement in corutructioual 
technique the Khmers introduced which has a marked effect 
on the Eliding art of Siam at this pmod : this was the use 
of latcrite stone to replace the brick or rubble previously 
employed. Such a change in the nature of the building 
^^tcrial may be an aid in solving the problem of ihc classir 
iication of Khmer architecture wiihtn Siamese territory. 
tPUtc CtXL 


t Aft In S^Bn, p. 2J, 

■ Prof. G. Coeda in Indlttn Art snd Lfitm^ Vol. El, 1924 and Vol. IV, 19J0. 
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The other Icmplc of Khmer attribution at Lopburi is 
that of PYa Prang Sam Yot, so differeni in characier from 
the preceding cKampk that it Ls difficult to connect it with 
the same phase of devdopment. This difference may 
however be dud lo tvra ractors^ on the one hand it is pr^umed 
to be considerably later la date« po^ibly built during the 
end of ihc Khirter supremacy in Siam^ and on ihc other 
it displays certain dements, which associate it not with 
the prevailing Buddhism but with the BrahmanicaL faith. 
A triple temple the Sam Yot consists of three detached 
ihrines each surmounted by its tower, and these super- 
stnictures whkh aie the most distutetive featuies 
to be more closely affiliated in style to the laler Cambrian 
type. Broader and even more suggestire of the hr-cone 
simile, ihe sikharas, althou^ basically in zones are so 
overlaid with decorative dctnJts. in which the '^acroicria^' 
or kudu fotrn predominates, that they recall the embellishment 
so profusely encrusted in strata on the gopurams of Southern 
India. Yet, unlike the Khmer examples, these too lerminate 
in the "amalasila'' as in the blunted flnial of the p'ra-prang, 
AAOthcr temple not m Lopburi, but in old Suk'ol'ai an andem 
site coftsidcrably further north on the Yom river, is that of 
Wat Sisawai, also composed of triple towers and presumably 
of Khmer otraciion. Built of kterite below and brick 
above, with ornamentation in stucco liberally applied bevwm 
the massive string-courses of its uppicr diminishing portion 
the entire treatment implies no littk originality of pattern. 
The diversity of style in these provincialize Khmer buildings 
is remarkable, being traceable cither to strong indigenous 
local influences, or to ihe importation of artisans from a 
Cambodian source working in a specLalLred regional mode. 
Several otlxT significant examples of the effiect of the Khmer 
domination may be referred to, such as a temple at 
built towards the end of the tenth century, anothcT at Panom 
Won possibly dating from the eleventh century, and that at 
Panom Rung of the twelfth, which, if these dates are con¬ 
firmed, will give a scries of exampl-^ showing the progressive 
^velopment of the style. The tempk at PLmai, the earlksL 
is richly docoratfid with carving in bsts^relief, some of the 
border patterns, both in design and modjclling, being almost 
e^ct repIkas of similar ornamentation on the remains of 
the i^a structures at Gaur in Bengal of the ninth century. 
At Panom Rung the ruins include a range of buildings which 
may be LdenTifM as a paiaoe, with corrugated roofs over 
corridors of ihat distinctive type seen at Angkor. The list 
might be extended with referenocs to the temple of Culmiani 
at Piisanulok of the twelfth century^ built of laierite having 
additions in stucco, the temple of Wat P'ra Pal Laung at 
Suk'ofai, and "a truly magniftcent temple at P'ra Vihana 
on Ihe summit of the Dangrek range”V to mention only a 
few; Finally there is ihe temple of Maha-Tat at old Suk^ot^ai 
comprising a complex, of structures, some of which are of 
Khmer ascriphon^ while others belong to the siKcecding 
phase of Siamese architecture^ that referred to as Tai, the 
third division of the style. 

The Tai period of the building art in Siam began to moke 
its appearance during the thirteenth centnry^ wl^ a 
Mongoloid race of that name, whose original habitat is 
believed to have been southern China, gradually overran the 
country eventually bect^ng the paramount power 
ihrou^HJut almost the entire pcnimiila of Indo-China. Of 
the varied inBuences which had been fmding their way into 
the country during the course of centuries, that from the 
Far Bast was now strengthened, and ihe subsequent art of 


Siam shows evidences of an attenuited but persistent current 
from this source. Further, owing to inicrmitient tnicrcoitrse 
with the islands of Java and Ceylon, the buildings of the 
Tai period display to an extent the efFects of both of Ihtse 
contacts. Out of this diverse amalgamation of archiiecti^l 
styles iheie is however one devciopmeni of ihc building 
art which although on the one hand may have been indirectly 
inspired by Sinhakse conceptions, and on the other 
by Lhose of Papn, has a distinctive national characier. 
All the examples of this phase of tl« Tai movcmeni 
are in a mined condition, being marked by colonnades of 
dismantled pillars, for ih^ appear lo have been not only 
irupiring structures when entire but to imply an original 
approach tn the ritual of Buddha worship, Skilled in the 
fashioning of statues of the Great Teacher, notably in bronze 
and some of great size, the central feature of these lempk 
complexes, for they resembled a group of connected structure 
rather than a co-ordinated scheme, was a colossal statue 
of Ihe Suddha, screened by a high and nmssively built wall, 
not unlike a rood&inDcn, through which the sacced image 
could be viewed, and therefore worshipped, by means of a 
laJI narrow lancet-shaped aperture^ Leading up to this 
shrine, altar, and divinity combined, was a pillared hull, 
corresponding in ils intentions to ihe Indian icmpk mandapu, 
while In the rear rose a tapering sanciuary tower or pra-pr&njit. 
Other edifices utilized in the ritual are grouped around, but 
the foregoing are the main and central elements of the 
composition. Such are the temples of Miha-^Tat at 
Sawank^alok, and another having ihc same dedication at 
old Suk'n^f-ai, where also is situated that of Cri ^um of a 
similar type, all found in the more northefly region of the 
country, while at Ayudhya towards the south, ncam 
Bangkok^ is the tempk of Cri SarapYt (cir. 1490). This 
class of tempk appears lo have emerged during the earlier 
oenturks of the Tai period, and in their archiiociural characier 
Os well 05 in their ritualistic asp^t, they recall in sorne 
respects the planning and perceptions of the Sinhaksc in 
their tempk of Lankaiilaka at Polonnaruwa. In the con¬ 
struction of most of these temples, brick, with a surfacing of 
stucco Look the place of the more subslaniuil lateriLe masonry 
intix^uii^ during the previous period by the Khmers, thus 
no doubt partly actounting for thcLr dilapidaiiDn, to which 
also the climate has coniribuicd its share* 

Although the Tai kingdom was founded in the thiiitenth 
ocniury, and has continued until recent times during this 
long period of some six hundred years, it has natufuJIy 
experienced several decisive political and other changes, 
which have reacted on the course of the building art. The 
earlier examples of the movement are to be round in the 
nojiherei region, where the Itrst adv'ancing tide of the Tai 
race swept into the country soon to become prominent tn 
North-Central Siam in the areas of Suk'-ot'-ai, ^wank^alok 
and Fitsanulok, as the remains of the buildings already 
referred to bear witness. Pmgrwing still further soulhwari^ 
In 1J50 the city of Ayudhya became the ^pital, situated, 
some fony-hve miles north of Bangkok, thus brmging the 
Tat ascendcf^ into Ihe southern region and so completing 
the domination of the entire eounlry* Ayudhya was des¬ 
troyed by the Burmese in 1767, and is now a scene of desol¬ 
ation and ruin, but in the seventeenth century according 
to writers of the date, it was a city of g^t size and import^ 
ance. The principal record of Its one lime greatness are the 
extensive remains, now a vast array of disintegrated buildings 
holding the imagination, but implying t^ decay of m 


i Iftdiao Art and Letters, Vol. VIU, 193S, 
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t^gnificAHt yc\ all too Utmiefit Among these 

ihe ruiita oi the temple of Cxi Scrap'd of whi^ siifBcicnt 
Is sUII ftsndmg to show thnt ifi the aficenth ccfitmy* in spite 
of ifidicatiofis of m npproachuif decadence, it was a notabJe 
work of wdiiiocture. In the mode of ihc more northerly 
group of temples, ns at Suk‘^i‘-ai, to whidi class it obvtoi^ly 
belongs, ihe colamni of its pillared liall^ the stupas, including 
two of considerable sue fully reptcscntativc of the style ai 
this period, and above oil the colossal seated Buddha, fifty 
feet high, from these remauw some idea of the magnitude, 
if not the sumptuoi^nesa of this temple sxmiposilLon may be 
samiised. 

With the establishment of the capital at Bangkok m 
1732. shortly after the destruciion of Ayudhya, Siam entered 
oit its modetn phase of the Tai period^ whea the arts of ill 
* kinds received cncoura^ment from the throne. Many 
important buildings haw been erected in Bangkok within 
the last century, comprising palaces, tempks, stupas and 
shrines, which although th^ maintaia the general charoeier 
of the historical examples, such os the p'ra^jedi and the 
p^ra-prang. It hai become the custom to overlay these tradi¬ 
tional forms with so much ornamentation that the simple 
dipiiiy of the originals b obscured by a superfluity of mould- 
ings and iiringoourses. rich in themsclveo. but made more 
so by each being embeUished with lesser paticnu until the 
whok presents an appearance of mcretrldotisoess signtfkant 
of a dedhte in taste. Steps ore being taken to corrccl this 
departure from true expnMive architecture, so as to bring 
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back the art moie into proper relation with the simpkf 
understanding of the people. 

To sum up, il wiU appear from the foregoLug that although 
there arc buildings in Siam, and also groups of buildinp, 
which display considerable architectural quilitks. yel there 
IS littk evkknoe of any combined effort on the part of the 
poopk to matcrialLie their ideals In structupl form on 
anything like an adequate scale Or in an inspired manner. 
When they were moved to create larige buildings th^ found 
thenwives with only limited peroeptioni and capacities for 
such undertakings and accordingly tt^ were compelled to 
borrow exteruivriy from the sclf-activitks of others with 
whom they were brought into cnniaci. The result is that 
there emerges at »o period a ckhnite national style, Iteir 
buildings are Largely the effect of "’InJluefioes,"' and their 
architecture Is tberrforc not exactly a logkat development 
or a paiural growth. Diverse elements from external sources 
enter freely into its character, often indeed to its improvement, 
but it appears to be rarely a genuiae expresioa of the p«pie 
themselves, probably becau^ th^ were never sufheknUy 
coalesced to formulate a unified ideal. On the olb^ hand 
the sculpture of Siam shows marked indigenous abilitj^, ^ 
may be seen in the metal and stone statuary which attained 
a very high standard during most of the country's hisloncal 
perioi^. Archtteciure, fherefone, may have becji largely 
regard as subordinate to the plastic art, and more as a 
background on which to display their great skill os sculptors 
and workers In bronze. 


Lo May, RcguMkli, A Caririie Hiiiary irf' AaA&Ur Art in Siom, Combridga^ ]95S {Tym standard wcrl on this sub|Kt, arid to which 
the author k peut^ imldbled). 

MaiumtLir, R. C^iimki bt thf For East, CklcuEta 1444. 

Nog. KaJklu. iadia a^ ike Pacific WarM, Qricutta Wh 
B^tio, L. de. L*Arckitectkrt Himiam en Exticmc*Oricmt, Farit 1901^ 



CHAPTER XXXVttl 
GREATER INDIA 

(3> THE BUILDINGS OF THE CHAMS 
(Annam, French Indo-China} 


A portion of the rndo-Chiim Peninsula, where the 
inhabitonis appear to have made at an early date 
contact with India* h that now known as Annam. 
Originally* however, this eastern seaboard of the peninsula 
was occupied by the Chains, a race of Ausironcsian extrac¬ 
tion. who deris^ their name from Champa. 1:^ which the 
country was known to India. First coming into notice 
towards the beginning of ibe Christian era the kingdom of the 
Chams remain^ in power until h was overrun by the Chinse 
Annamites in the 14lh century, who thus shared with the 
Indo-KJuncr dynasties of Cambodia the domination of the 
entire region ik>w known as Siam and French Indo-China. 
In the arehiieaural remains of the Chami ihere arc dchniie 
evidences that their civilization was fundarnentally Brah¬ 
man ical, although in the tenth century there was a slmrt 
interval when Buddhism favoured. The principal 

groups of buildings are at Mi-Sofi, a Hindu "tempk-city,” 
and at Dong Duong, a Buddhist site, both seventy-five miles 
south of Hue, the present capital of Annam^ Much further 
south is a large collection of remains at Po Nagar, near the 
seaport of Nha Trang, and there is ulsc a group near 1Cwi 
Nhon known historically as the 'Towers of Gold* Silver, 
and Copper," All these struct ores indicate by their ardtitec- 
tural treatment that the building art of the Chams was an 
independeDt regional tnovcmenl, but obviously of Indian 
anoestiy. 

In working out their temple scheme it was the custom 
of the Cham builders to plan these in groups of three* the 
principal shrine being Ln the centre with its subsidiary shrines 
placed oil cither side. These were ananged on a square 
terrace, and each of the buildings was square Ln plan with a 
square cdla forming the interior. Above this ground plan 
in each Insiance arose * tall tower* and the design of this 
triad of towerSp called kolan^ is the chief feature of the style. 
The kalan is usually an isolated structure correspoiKling to 
the ^khara, vimana* or deui, of the Indian examples, and is 
constnicted of bdek with eiaboraic ornamentations. Access 
to the will within la obtained by a doorway project-^ from 
ibc east or wst sides, but some have porticos connected 
with the Celia by a vaulted passage. The intcfiors are all 
vaulted structures, with plain walls^ and the arches and 
vaults are formed^ not by the *'tnie" method* but by meam of 
ovenailing courses of bricks gradually reducing the space 
until these meet at the apex. 

Contrasting with the severe simplicity of the inierior* 
the exterior of these towers, and alw any supplementary 
buUdiiigs, are loaded with elegant relief decoration or archi- 
lectural motifs of a special order. The proportioris of these 
lowers are approximately the same as those of the Indian 
sikhaia, ihs width at the base being about one-third of the 
bei^t* although this may vary according to the period tn 
wtu^ they were built. Moreover they are not crowtKd 
by a Bat member, such as the Indian umafasiia, but finiih 
with a pointed finial or small spire. In their architectural 


design ihese towers display two mcihodi of treatment, the 
lower half being emphasized by means of a scheme of vertical 
lines* while the upper perl ion consists of an a rfangemeni 
of horizonlal mouldings and other lateral features* the two 
Systems m juxtaposition presetting as a whole a very har¬ 
monious contrast. It will be observed that the vertical 
appearance of the lower portion is obmined by nrieans of a 
scries of tall shallow pilasters ^ouped on Mh side of the 
central space, and also fonning the quoins. These are 
continued up Co the cornice, above which the lateral erratment 
predoitkinates by meairis of a compoution of diminishing 
stories* generally thnoc or four in number^ each defined by a 
plain coping. 

Such are the broad outlines of th/^ Cham lowers, but 
over and above this structural basis* additional features 
have been superimposed of i sufficknlly distinctive nature 
as to add very fxmsiderably to their character Below* on 
the vertical portion, in the centre and between the rang^ of 
pilastm on each side, on omamental offset is projected, rising 
from piHlimcnt to comice and completely filling this otherwise 
vacant space. In ils design it resembles a tabernacle and 
alter combined, having a foliated and arched canopy sup¬ 
ported on pillars, very often with the apex of the lower 
arched feature penetrating into the base of the same motif 
above. Over all are carried low relief arabesque patterns 
enriching the entire editke like a finely woven fabric. On the 
portion above, the same elaborate treatment is foliowedt 
but in this instance in the centre of each story the omamental 
offset breaks the lateral lines ^ teing in more pronounced 
relief* the line of vertical proji^ions continuLns until they 
join ilie pinnacle rising spire-like over all. (.Plate CLXT}. 

If is not uncommon to find in certain styles of an a 
motif used so persistently that it idcniilks that art at 
onoe. Such is the rainpanT steed in the mediaeval 
sculpime of Southern India, the chaitya element, ^'^krulu^' 
in Buddhist rock aTchiUx:ture, and the trefoil with the angular 
pediment in the temples of Kashmir, to mention only a few 
insianoes. But probably in no country has this system of 
reiteration of a particular form been carried io such an excess 
as a certain (lamed ike form, used both archttcclurally os 
well as deooratjvely in the an of Indo-Qilno, and spe^lly 
in that of the Choms. Introduced, as referred to above* 
in the manner of an olFsct, or repealed io miniatUTe in 
countless numbers on the towers, it is so invariably employed 
that the eye is wearkd by its unrestricted frequerKy. A 
^toni derivative of the ehoitya arch, through the '^kudu"* 
it has now become a kind of ‘'"acroteria^* on the shrines of 
the Chams^ But although Lbisi motif is so univ^ersal in the 
design of these koUiiis, it does not conceal t1^ fact that in 
appearan^, shape, proportions, and tecimical treatment, 
tbw shrines brar a textural resemblancE to that almost 
Elated cxoruplc at Bhii^oon* in die United ETtyvLnoes of 
India, a brick temple of the sixth ipentury. Not that thm Is 
any noticeabk ftmeturai likenes, for as previously stated. 
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the buitdiivg art of the Chaim shows consldefihk eindeiw 
of being ail mdependcuE phase of Hindu archilecttiTie^apiH'OKU 
mating only to the parent aft of India in sorne of its ^taih, 
implkalions and general trends, but at the same lime an 
affinity is apparent. 

At Mi-Sdn iherti is the most lepresentative series of these 
towers, where soine eight groups of lemplcs remaia, as 
here was a '^icmplc-city^', and rrom these examples, together 
wilh those at other sites, some idea of the progress of the 
building art from the seventh to the tenth century may be 
pined. It k tolerably clear that previous to this peiiod, 
in the third and fourth centurks A*D-, a wooden style of 
architeciuie existed, very similar to that whkh was afterwards 
copied in brick, but noexamplcs of ibis have survived. Then 
ensued the phase as illustmied at Mi-Son, which shows 
the art of the Chaim at its most matuie peri^. Latex, the 
design of the towers bocarne more styliz^, detached turrets 
became a fixture of the upper portions, eorrespondini in 
some respect to the urasrinf^a of the Indjin sikhara, and the 
buiklings lose some of their original ingenuousness. Although 
the tall shrine Js the cnitsi&ndiBg chafacteristie of the style, 
oocasionally long rectangular halls were introduced in front 
of the main lower* but detached from It. Sometimes these 
conlained columns, and usuahy there were doorways at both 
Ihc short sides, evidently for the entrance and exit of cere- 
motiial proc^ons. Window openings of a graceful design 
find a place in the Mi^Son structures, square apertures sunk 
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between piUslers, and with eZabomie entablatura having 
carved fnezes of B^res. The openings themselves have 
balmier-shaped mullions, not unlike a sutiilar device seen in 
the Rajamnl temple (dr, LOGO) at Bhulmncsw^r In Orissa, 
On the other hand cotilact whh the archiieetuTe of C^Lna 
is shown in sevcFaJ fealures of the Cham buildings, as illus¬ 
trated by the treatmenl of some of the **kalan"' rwFs. These 
are of the kcel-shapcd kind with an arched chaitya ^blo, 
but eitrving upwards at each end after the pagoda styk of 
the Far East, examples of which may be seen in the shrines 
at Po Nagnr. 

In the tcnih oemury a departure look place, when the 
king Judra^Varnian, an ardent Buddhist, built a tempk 
to that faith at Dong-Duong, whkh although folio wing the 
same geneiat prindpljes of the prevailing styk, was designed 
to accontmodate, in its much enkrged intcriO'r, Bfurs and 
aymbols of the Buddha. These consist of a stupa b the 
centre on a high and dccoTmtive plinth and approached by 
elegantly designed with an enthroned fl^re of the 

Buddha on a tall pediment attended by hk disciples. The 
pedestals and thrones, pltuforms and steps within this interior 
hall aie all profuseLy embellished with high rdief figure- 
subjects rekting to the Buddha cull, and it is evident that the 
people Tejoiecd in richly ornamented shrines. Fan of the 
exterior scheme consbu of tall fluted pilar-like structure 
grouped on each side, the Cham intefpfctation of a stupa* 
but vexy far removed in appearance from the onginitl lumuliis 
mound. 


Pamaitier, K., Lnycntalre deicriptir da nwnumcnls Camt dc rAnnarn (l909-J9IS)i 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
GREATER INDIA 
(4) JAVA AND BAU 


T he (Aland of Java in the Malay Archipelago received 
the aame form of rcligicMrulluca as lExat which 
developed hi India, conveyed to it in the same manner 
as the other counijies of Greater India, by mesins of pro- 
gttssivz lADvenienu which infiltrated into it during the course 
of the first millennium. Specific indication of this contact 
are first seen ip oertBin Sanskni inscription of the fourth 
century discovered in the western portion of the islands 
but of any structured connected with tbesCp there are no 
traces. It is in the n^on east of this, low^s the centre 
of the country that the easiest and principal architectural 
remains are to be found. Here It may be explained that 
owing to the longitudLiuil shape and ortenmtiqn of the bland 
as a whok. it has been found expedient to lesoLre the couniry 
politically into three regions, referred to as West, Middl^ 
and East, and accordingly in this order the building art of 
Java will be described^ 

The w^tem region possessing no ardiiteelural records, 
a study of the subject be^s with the central divtsion, termed 
Mid-Jam vdiere on a site known as the Djeng plateau, a 
group of Vaishnavite temples was erected about the eighth 
century A.D. These Hindu temples represent the earliest 
phase of the building art In Java* About a century bier, the 
teachings of Mahayana Buddhism began to make their appeal 
to the people, and for some considerable time, as shown by 
ibep monuments, the two relipons fiourished side by side. 
This combined movement led to the consummation of the 
architectural efToct in the islands referred to as the Golden 
Age^ where in Mid-Java, ip an area not far removed from 
the more recent capital of Jokyakarta, the finest examples 
were created, cnlminating in the grandest of all Buddhist 
buildings the ttupa of Borobiidnr (c. S50 A.D.). Then, 


early In the lenih century, for some reason hitherto un- 
explained^ the erection of building of all forms abruptly 
ceased, authodiy m the centre was relinQuishod, and no 
further constructional activity in this part of the country U 
record^. The Gotekn Age of Javanese architecture was 
ended. 

An interval then, app^rs to have eosued, a break in the 
conUnuliy of the style occurred, and when the pendulum 
came into action again it swung over to the eastern division 
of the country, where a new regime tom to poUticat power, 
and a fresh development of the building art resulted. From 
East-Java, therefore, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries., the Island was administered, and in the course 
of time a eonsldereble number Of buildings were erectedt 
whkfa although poss^ng certain archltectunil quBlitic^ 
were not equal to those of the pTCvious era* so that this 
eastem movement has been designated the Silver Age. 
(Plate CLXII). In the fifteenth century this period aUn came 
to an cod owing to the acoepta^ by the people of Islamisiru 
a condition whSdi has prevailed to the present day. But 
merged wi th this new onenlation, or more correctly parallel 
or co-existent with It, arose another movemctit on the part 
of the lodonesknit, a reversion to a form of folk-art, wi th the 
or puppet shiulow-play as its basic structure. Finally 
the occupation of the bland by the Dutch In the eighteenth 
century, brought tn Huropean forms and these are becoming 
the main features in (lie modem style. 

Such in outline b the course the building art in Java 
pursued duiing the main periods of Its history ; thb outline 
will now be ampliSed accordUng to the chart set out below. 


ANTlQUmK AND MONUMENTS OF JAVA, (imiDt; awn gtnmimr) 


WEST-JAVA 

MU^JAVA (ColdH Age) 

EASr-JAVA (Silver A*t) 

(D 615 AD. 

A.D. 625 to 911 

A.D. 92S (D 147A 

Hindu 

[odo-Javanew 

Indonesian 


Hindu 

Buddhmt 

Hindu 

Hindu-Buddhlst 


615-750 

750^ 

860-950 

llUiftllth 

rents- 

1250-1^ 

1294-147S 

Kingdom of Taruiria 

Dkog Plal^ii 

Saikndrm- 

Sumatra 

‘*Restorttion” 

Ktdiri 

Singasari 

Majapahit 

iDsetiptions of 4th and 
Sth ocoluriffl 

Temples of 
Bhimap Aijuna 
Fujila DjQva 
Srikandi 

Bagekn 

Fckekmgam 

pBxikesic 

Tcmpkior 
ICaiiuan (778) 
Mendnt 

Sari (800) 
Scwa<82J) 

Sewu («5$> 

Pa won 

PUosan 

Stupa of 

HQROBUDUR 

(cLg50> 

Ternpka of Asu 
PRAMBANAM 
fLoro-Jengenni, 

C.900k 

Lalxtundi 
(tomb M bath) 
Betahoo 
(bath built 
by Erliojea 

i6icm2). 

Temptra of 
Sicigasari (12501 
Kyal(1250) 
JaBo(l26a) 

Simptng (1295) 

1 Papoh (1500) 
Jaboen^ (13541 
PANATARAM 
(Palah) (1310) 
Sawemar 
Surawana. 
Tigawang] 
Djedong 

Sukuh (1450) 
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Beginning in with the emergence of the group 

of Slone irmplcs on ihe Djeiig Plakau. these represent the 
first phase of three developioentai which form the Golden 
^ Hi thii flourished fr™ the scventli to the tenth centuries. 
The initial movement in the architectural history of Java, 
as this originitcd on Djcng in ihe seventh century. Ls cxem- 
iiiied by some ci^t reSntivdy small temples, recorded 
owTvcT to be the sok existing remains of a tetnplocity of 
considerable proppriknis of much the sarrie chameter as 
similar conccntiatkins of religious buildings ciList tn India, 
for inslancc at Sonagarh near Dniia in Central India, and 
ebewhere. Some of Ihcsc temples that have survived on the 
Djcng Plateau have been designated colloquially in more 
recent times by the names of the heroes of the Rama^ana, 
such as Bhima and Arjuna, but they vtm all origmaJly 
dedicated to Vishnu^ Cnmpanitlvcly limited in size, aver¬ 
aging in plan not more than fifty feet skkK they consist of a 
single celt contained within an archilecttml exterior based 
on a cubical system of design and conaimction. This 
is emphasised 1^ marked horiiontal and vertkat projections, 
a massive portion with ftlairway, the whole rising up Lnio a 
solidly built double storied building of agmbk proportions. 
Whai makes these Djeng examples of special significanoe is 
that in their diaracter they prefigure the architoctuml style 
of the Javanese development as a whok- It is possible to m 
for instance in the temples of Arjuna and Srikandi of this 
group a certain structural procure which marks the 
bemiming of the rnovement. a feeling for simplicity and nrnss^ 
a oroed and robust treatm^t compamble with the first 
efforts of the Gupta builders in India (A.D. 35€D. Not that 
there are any signs of a ddinHe relationship with this Indian 
mode but the same texiuraJ temper ii observable tn both forms 
of structure. Yet there la one example of the Etjeng scries^ 
which dificn from iIk generaiimtion cuilined above, and 
may be the carlkst of its kind. This b the Bhima, which 
has 1 resemblance in some rwpBcti to that ^'key** temple 
of brkk at Shitagaon near Cawnpore although it must be 
admitted Ihat the likens to the Indian type fa more in 
Lntentioh than in substance. There is however the tall 
tower or sikhara in receding chases^ tapering as it rises, 
while the oella is entered by a projectjng portico. Then the 
luifoces are freely doconiied with rep^uctions of the 
chaltya^arch rnotif, aliernating with pancli and string^urses, 
all or which features, both at^ilectural and ottumentah am 
combfCKd with much the same eRbcl in each insiancc. More' 
over on the quoins are those ribbed ekmcnls so 

distinctively of Indian origin chat the conception of the 
Bhima as a whole has evok^ the opinion that ^*in all proba- 
Hlity Indian atichitccli were at wort hene.”^ (Plate CLXHI. 
No account of the temples on ihe Djeng Plateau would be 
compkic without a reference to one of these known as the 
Punta Deva, built presumably about A.D. 750. This is i 
lovely Ijtile buildUig exquisitely desigr^ and wrought, 
a gm of its kind, and presencmg an archiiectural scheme In 
miniature treated in a poLaNy claiska] manner. Fran 
such a beginnings and denoting a keen sense of rcfinemenl 
aQied with a certain quality of vigour the style was launched 
upon lu course. (Plate ClXlII. 

Afler this initial Brabmtnical phu as illustraled by the 
shrine at Djeng, a pmod of Buddhism intervened^ when a 
number of lar^ and important buildings were erected on a 
sepanie she In MId-Javm some distance to the soutb-east 
of the earlier group. It Is recorded that these were inspired 
by the advent in the island of the SaJlandims of Sumatri 


(760-S5£l>, a powerful Buddhist dynasty whose Influence 
extended ov'er a very large portion of south-east Asia towards 
the Sth century A..D. Their domination over a great part of 
Java stimulated the iirchitectural Aspirations of the people 
to a remarkabk degree, so much so that ihe productions, of 
ihe Saikiidia'Sumalra period in Mid-Java were of such a 
high order as to entitle this moveinent to be desigipted as 
already mentioned the Golden Age In Java’s architectural 
history. 

Of these temples dedicated to the Buddha, the most 
notable arc the Kalasan (c- T78), the Sari* the Mendut 
tc. 800>, and the Pawon, and although none of these is of 
any grat size—the larg^, the Sari, (Plate CLXIII) being 
only eighty feel tn its exirtme width—they repnaent a phase 
to the building art of Java of gr^t signillcanoe. But con¬ 
trasting with the lelaiivcly moderate dimensions of the 
above, and included with thw group, as it was built about 
the same lime, is the stupa of Borobudur, the Jarpsst and 
most remarkable mouumenl erected to the Buddhist faith, 
and therefore in every way standing in a class by itscir 
Taking the k^ser buildings of this period first, Ehe earliest is 
the Kalasan, its date being verified by an Inscription^ ^d 
it is accordingly the first Buddhist temple to have been raised 
in Java. Dedicated to the goddKS Tara it is planned in the 
shape of a Greek cross, its projecting wings forming side 
chapels each approached by a stairway through a prominent 
portico. Standing on an clcganily moulded base, it appoirs 
to ha%e been of one story only, but above is a substantial 
oomico. supporting a cluster of ornamental stupa-finials, the 
whole crowned by a graceful central tower. On the broad 
middle wall-space of the exterior, sculpture has been freely 
apphtd in a scheme of nkhesi alcoves, and openings, each 
embellished with a foliated pediment in the form of a kirfi 
mitkha of intricate design. In spile of being considerably 
mined, it h clear that the Kalasan temple presen Is a complete 
and finLshed example of a style of architecture, not self- 
originated, but the logical reult of a long tradition of struo- 
iural experkncc in ihe mt of building, Tl^ question naturally 
arises from whence was this experience obtained, thus 
enabling this fully matuied structure to emerge towards 
the end of the eighth century in the heart of Mid-Java 1 
An ana^sis of the mode illustraled in ihb building may 
partly solve the problem. In some of its aspects the l(^asait 
fecalb the manipulation of the Khmer productions in 
Cambodia of the same date, and sko in a similar manner with 
the eailier monuments at Phgan in Central Burma. But the 
general character of much of the work on the ICalasan 
ternplc and other examples of this ^oup seems most nearly 
allied lo the art of Bengal at the beginning of ihe Pala period 
(Slh ceniujy A.D.), As almost all the poduciions of this 
litdian Schml have perished, mainly owing to the Miiham- 
medan invasion of the thirteenth century, a comparison is 
difficult, but whal has been referred to as the “lost temple 
type of pre-Islomic Beu^T' may provide some data. Frag¬ 
ments of this type of slmcturc recovered from various sites 
in Bengal and Bihar, bear a peculiar nesembUmce to some of 
the plastk art on the buildings in Java, whik ibe same 
patterns and relief treatment arc observable in the architecture 
of Burma and Cambodia of approximately ihe saine date. 
It appears therefore that duiing the latter half of the first 
millennium an art movement encompassing a very large 
Ttghti extending from the lower Gangetic plain to the islands 
of the China Sea was in operation, carried lo distant places 
mainly through the medium of the lodo-Buddhut faith. 


^ Cwnuwwny. 
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Such ma.y be a n eKpianation, of tht form and ft oisbEd structural 
appearance of the iCalasan temple in Mid-Java in I he year 
778. 

But white the Kalasan icmpk acts as a pointer in the 
movefnent, other examples of ibis Broup, built rather later^ 
show the trend of ibc style at a more advanced itage. Of 
these the temple of Mandui U the most oKpieMivcp a.^ it 
reprcsenis thia particular phase in the developrwnt of the 
building an in its most refined mood. As with all the 
buildings of this poup U is raised on an expansive and ornate 
base, approached by a graceful and prafnincni stairway. 
The central structure resolves itself into a setone of 
rectangular elements, ibe coinbitiation of whicht moum^mg 
up diminishing storks eacb ikbned by a bold cornu, 
forms an elegant and well ptoportiofied whole. Contr^ting 
with Ihe simple vigour of the upper and lower portions is the 
broad middle area of the eiterior surface whkb is left frw 
for an airangemeni of fiat wall spaceSt but all richly carved in 
patterns of relatively low reli^. The interior is a single cell, 
plain in its treatment but enshrining three statues of great 
sculptural merit, illusirating ihe hi^ standard the plastic 
an had attained in Java at this early period. Decorating 
the throne of the central figure arc certain symbolic motifs, 
not only exquisitely carved, but displaying features closely 
associated with the contemporary art of Southern India. 
It should be noted here, that throughout its couw. although 
pilasters and similar attachments figure In the building art of 
Java, the style in$eir is distinctly astylar, as no use of pillars 
is made in its structure. 

Yet although this group of shriues contains some 
athnirable architecture^ th^ boildings may be regarded 
as merely the satellites of the stupendous structure of the 
Borobudur, which rose in their vkinity, and is of viriualty 
the some period. This Immense stupa, imdoubtedly the 
largest monument dedicated to Buddhism^ and one of the 
most remarkable architectiijal pfoductions achic^ by the 
band of man, not only on aoeouni of its vast dim^ions, 
but also by reason of its endless gatleries of bas-reliefs and 
stafuary, must l^ve taken many years to complete. No 
definite date of its oonstnidion h recorded, but it p'oMbly 
occupied the large army of skilled workmen imgag^ in its 
creation part of the eight and probably the whole of the 
fint half of the ninth century, a total of at least seventy-five 
years. It is the only stupa of note on the Island, but the 
entire Buddhist community at the time appears to have 
concefitrated its efforts on this one grand symbol of their 
faith. As with most Buddhist monuments the site of the 
Borobudur was selected with great care, and Ss a singularly 
appropriate one, as It crowris a high commanding posUion 
wfiSdi adds not a little to its impressive appearance. The 
elevated plateau on which it stands overlooks the unduiating 
wooded oountiy-side, intemipied by areas of vivid green 
rice fkids, niille the distance is endreted by ranges of 
moiuitains, some of them still active volcartoes, from which 
pillars of smoke erupt iq disperse themselves into the upper 
atmospho^. Wrapped in that supreme spirit of peace 
emblematic of the creed with whkh ii is idcfatifkd, yet the 
Borobudur has gazed for over a thousand years on a land^ 
scape wbere the forces of nature are ever restless and 
fiequcntty display their most turbulent mood. And over 


nit is bathed a golden light, characteristic of this tropical 
island, an iridescent refulgence probably occasioned by the 
vokanic vapour with whkh the ^ote air is surcharged.* 

It is however a strange irony that from the harvest. 
So to speal^- <Jf these volcanic ranges the materials for the 
construction of this stupa were obtained* as the blocks of 
whkh it ts built are whai is known as trachyte or volcanic 
rodt^ in a word solidifkd lava. This ts a roughly textured 
sobstaiKe (hence its name), and the surfaces of the blocks, 
sometimes even worked from the boulders cmplcd from the 
craiers, were ground down by hand to level beds and Joined 
togelher without any cemeni, following the dry masonry 
technique of the builders of India. Afterwards the sponge- 
grained surfaces were made smooth by the applicatton of 
thkk lime-wash* or a fonn of plaster, remains of which 
treatment are still discernible on sculptures, where it was 
specially neecssory to produce a finished appearance to the 
carved figures or ornaments. It la a!» imdwstood that a 
considerable amount of colour was applied to the sculpiured 
fc3fma^ in whkh case a pneral view of the entire monument 
may have been very different from the monotone appearaiTO 
it now presents. The above system of couslnjction applies 
not only to ihi stupa, but it was also the method by which 
most of the buildings in Mid-Java were produced. 

The stupa of Borobudufr or “'Many Buddhas/* *0 call^ 
on account of the innumefable images disiributcd over Its 
various surfaces, stands on the summit of a low hiU-top, 
(he upper portion of which was levelled for its rec^ion. 
Square in plan, but its right lines interrupt^ by projecting 
faces, it mealies some five hundred to side, and mount! 
up by a series of terraces to a total height of one hundred 
and sixteen to. It assumes therefore the appenniim of a 
huge mound of masonry with its [^raboloid skyline fretted 
by a range of turrets, rcplk»s in miniature of the stupt-shape, 
thus giv ing i L a serrated contour. As a whole, and seen front 
a distance, the Borobudur presents no insplting architectural 
compositJon os it lies tortobe-wlse basking on the wide 
toc^ bed prepared for it, yet one cannot fail to be moved 
by its immense size and rnasaive bulk, and also on closer 
approach by its owrwhebning spiritual signifkance emp^^ 
Sized by the long galleries of sculplurcd frieres carried 
around the conidots of its elevated terraces. These terraces^ 
three in number, m^e up the square formatioii of the budd* 
ing, and each is approached by a steep flight of steps through 
an elaborately carired archied doorMy, It is by means of 
these doorways that access is obtain^ to the galleries of 
sculpture, probably the most remarkable feature of the 
montimeEit, Up to this height ihe stupa has followed the 
shape of a low pyramid in its general cqnfigtiralion but above 
the third terrace this pyramid becomes truncated to produce 
a wide flat surface, and from this stage what may be referred 
to os a change of key in its stiuctural scheme takes ploce^ 
Here the square system ceases, and a circular fonnatiem is 
Introduced. For over the square platform three cireular 
terraces arise, one above the other, diminishing in sire, on 
each of whi^ is di^tosed a regular series of smaller stupas 
amounting to smnty-two in all* and ft is from these that the 
crenellated outJine of the composition is derived. Then to 
crown ihe summit of Uie entire conception Is a larger stupa 


r In the year 1910 Ihc auibor hod the tounaic experience of seeing tbit vast stfudure under the moil unique dituiratancas* It mi 
the list Appeartmee of Hallys comet then at its with, and the spoctode ef this ntonumontal pile with its *'Many Buddhas'* gmduaJly 
emerginR from the darknas lit by its great lumiitoui beam myiterioiuly rising fnmi bchuid the hoivy sfnoke emitted at regular iniervak 
Trem ■ dlft^t vukojio, if unforgettable* 
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irt ihe fxnXrc fonnma ihc fknial or pinnacle qT tbe 
fthcJk. (PlaicCLXa 

[n joincwhai llw lame manner as all coIimsbI monumeiils 
make their appeal^ ai Tor insKiince tbd pyramids of tbe 
Pharoahv the stupa of Borobudur itirs the emotioiis not so 
much on account of its archil^mal chaTa4:tcf, but more 
through its phenomenal proportions, for what to ibespccutof 
seems to fonn part of the natuml landscape, dwarfing its 
unt^intc swroundings, he reolijEes is a structuie Laboriouily 
built up itone upon stone by means of the puny handi of his 
own kind. And it is iho wilhin the nalura of things ihat 
such i unique CTcalioii should evoke feelings of a mysUc 
gualily with which in the course of time it has become 
associated. For exompk an attempt has been made to 
interpret its plan os a structural form of a oiiandala,"' 
a subject pkiuitd not unfrequently in llie imaginative designs 
painted on Tibetan '^langkas" or temple banners. The 
mandab i* * a visionary conception reproduced in orw dijwn- 
tiun, of an assembly of cdesiial "* mansiems in ^ skies/* 
as viewed by the Buddhist artist priesu working in the 
Lanuiscries on the heights of tbe Hintatayas, and in some 
of the conwttric passaga and geometrical shapes of tlv 
^robudiir there is a certain Tescmblancc to these magic 
buildings. The fact that this greai pile takes the form of a 
tumulus^ but tn plan is square has moved orie writer to stale 
that the architect's conoepdon was “ to erect a stupa on at 
pyramid/*'' Another has described U as ” m its mm a 
cupola half rising from the earth* and holding wilhin Its 
bosom a stepped pyramid, loaded with images.”* ^ While 
a third rtmiirks that its designer ** instead of putting the 
stupa above the pyramid* really put the pyramid inside the 
stuito/'* adding that tl is it ” symbolic microcosm* of which 
ibe iitperimpo^ stori^ symbolije the difforeoi siag^ of tl^ 
«c»t»k3 of dhyana.*' The actual facts no doubt wem ^t 
under a powerful Buddhist hegemony and an inspired 
bierardiy it was resolved to ni«c a monumcni which while 
conforming in. its general scheme to the traditional stupa 
idea), should to the Bnst place ewed all previous produc- 
ck>nA of 4 like nature m its dimEmsionip and secondly excel 
them in the prodigality of its sculpiured themes^ That 
both these objects were aitained in tbe Borobudur Is clearly 
demOfistraied, on the one hand its inuTKnse sue cannot 
fail to hll the spectator with awe* while on Lht other^ the vast 
omoimt of itBiiuuy and the continuous frieces of pla^ forms 
di of the highest quality aie cacdJed in no other building. 
Thesr frieiss consist of a double serks of panels numbering 
some tl^rteen hundred in all* and which if placed end to 
end it is estimaied would extend in length for over three 
miles. In these reliefs the projection is bold what may be 
described as abrsost In the half rounds and the vigour* per* 
ceptivity* oml emotion exprewed in ibe comp<»sitions entitle 
this Javanese school of plastic art to take a protniimd place 
in tlie 6c1d of sculpture as a whole. 

Regarded bi all Its aspects IherefoTc the Borobudur 
repments not only tbe high water mark of Javanese creative 
genius, but stands forth as one of the worlds giut^i con- 
siTuctionol and artistic mosterpieoes. Here it may be noted 
that this immense siupa corresponds in its vast bulk arvd 
sculptured magnifioeiice to that other stupetidmrt buildiiig 
undertaking rising somewhat later also in Greater India* the 
temple of Angkor Vai in Cambodia. Both these grand 


architectural productions were an expression in material 
form of Hindu-Buddhist ideals emanating from an Indian 
source. It is also significant that both were the oonception 
and creation of people living outside the accepted fcoiraphical 
hiniia of the country in which these tdrals originiited.. No 
Hirtdu or Buddhist monument in India can compart with 
either of these achievements* not in sire* archUpiitmal 
chaTacter, piostk embellishment, or in the vision that Lncitcd 
tiwm. It yet remains to be explained how ihese supreme 
aecomplishmenls came to be planned and brought to such 
perfect consummation In both countries so far removed 
from the origin of their ifispiration. 

Despite however the i&tfr dr/orer os cxcmpliricd in the 
Borobudur, a monument intended no doubt to act as a 
stimulant to the declining failh of pure Buddhism, almost 
before it was completed there appears to have been a 
reversion to the creed of Hinduism in the form that this had 
prei^iously found favour in the island. Referred to as the 
” Restoration/* as the country seems to have been restored 
to its original belief, this movement* which began about 
A.D. 360 and continued until the middle of the succeeding 
oentury* produced several important temples dedicated lo 
the Huidu ^iiy Shiva. But as a proof that the two culls 
Bounshed conlcmporaneously in this arcst a Buddhist 
temple, the Ptaosan^ was also erected about The some time. 
Yet an outstanding work of arcbitociuic* reprcscnling this 
Restoration phase, is a complex of shrines known, as the 
Priimbanam, or ihe Loro-Jonggrang^ group, which, in view 
of its size and importance, was probably conceived and 
constructed as a Hindu rival to the Buddhistic Borobudur. 
This giEat Brahmonical icmplc-scheme in Mid Java 
completed about A.D. 900, and was cleatlj; dcsigrK:d with 
the object of reviving the practice of Hindaism throughout 
the country. And Just as the Borobudur made Its appeal 
mainly on account of iu colossal size* so the Hindu hierarchy 
realMng that in this respect it could not be surpassed* 
prooceded in on attempt to rival it by a numerical effort. 
For the Frambanarn consists of an expansive composition 
aggregating over one hurvdred and fifty individual shrines 
arranged in rows on a commodious terrace, and, so that its 
influence should be as wide as possible, the main buildings 
were consecrated respectively to the deities Vishnu, Shiva 
and Brahma, thus providing an all-embracing dispetisatioD. 
Fujrlber* in order to be abreast with the sculptured reliefs 
proving so effective at Borobudurn a long frieze was carved 
on the wath illustrating the m>lholDgy of these age^ld 
Indian divintties. In its archilectural appearance the 
Frambonam icmplc could not have been ^'ery imposing, 
the main cfibrl being concentrated on the range of temples 
on the upper platform, that dedicated to Shiva being most 
important and represerTtative of the style at this juncture. 
Tfe structure is square in plan with re-entTini angka, having 
flights of steps in the middle of each sidct thus producing a 
auaform shape on the ground. Only one of the stairway 
le^ds Ip the central square oclla* the rematndcT ending in 
sfna)| independent chapels. The ckvation, unfortunately 
much ruin^, shows a symmetricai lower-liJce edilioe* ascend* 
ing tn diminishiiig tiers, its prDjectLng faces merging by 
stages to form a broad sLkluin), In the design of this lempk 
t^re is evidence of a refirvonent and ekgance expressive 
of an advance on ibe more robust examples of the previDiis 
phase. The figure subjects with which it is embcUished are 


Mr Stuntsihehn, • O, Coedw. ■ M. Muj (Tndiaa An and Leiters* Vol. Vlll* London 19 J 4 ). 

* This is t comparalivcty modern nunc and reUtes to a local legcod haring no real connect ion with the Ecmpk. 
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a confirmation of llm progresaivenw, and ib^ ape 
usually regarded as the cdnsiunmatiqn of the plasde art in 
the hands of the sculptors. While thcie iS adnur- 

ablc breadth and restraint in the bolder forms of the 
Borobudur rTcliefs, the Prambojiam carvers have improved 
on ili«c fay means of a more dellcaic and suave method 
of modelling, in the aufatk grading of one passa^ into 
another, and tn the play of surface us a whole. Architectur¬ 
ally this temple illusirates a movement towards a riper 
and more polished type of sirt^ure, a natural stage in the 
course of evolution in the building art. 

Ii is significant that some of the sculptures at PTajnbanoTn 
are left unfinished^ and it is not improbable ihat the period 
of Brahmanica! supremacy, with the archiiectural moverneni 
thal this temple eKemplificSp ended at this date. It represents 
therefore the passing of the ** Golden Age.” the conclusion 
of an enip an event which took place in t he first half of }hc 
tenth century. For not only was this Hindu Buddhist site, 
with all iis varied type of religious structure abandoned, 
but the region of Mid-Jam as ™in administnative 
centre of the islandp for the time being in its history ceased 
to fujKtk>Q. When nest the ruling power comes into 
view^ a transfer has taken pl^^« f^t. the seat of the govern- 
ment has been moved to a position in. East^Java, aruJ from 
here the third and last period of the buildingart wasdEvpIopcd, 
This period began about A.D. 950, and oontiduc^ until the 
lauer half of the ftftEciith century, when it was gradually 
submerged by the approach of (slamism, finally coming to a. 
prolong and attenuated end. During this ^terrt phase, 
extending o'^'er ncariy five eenturiei, the art still maintained 
evidences of being a living force, yet compared with the 
grand monuments of the Golden Age, it falls short of the 
Mfne high standard^ and has rightly been designated the 
"Silver Age."" Apart from the fact that no buildings of 
outstanding importance wm produced La E^t-iava, thene 
is a nqtkreablc dodinc ifi the quality of tiw designs, alihdu^ 
on occasion some of the old spirit was revived, as for instance 
in the Kidal temple (1250), and even as late as the Jaboeng 
temple (1354), it is obvious that tn spite of these transient 
efforts the style was djawtug towards its closer 

During this last period, a marked change gradually 
came over the artSp they took oil a certain chanicteT, not of an 
extraneous natueVp on the conirary they absorbed some of 
the indigenous qiiklities of the people, in other words they 
ceased to draw inspiration from any IndiM source, so that 
there dually evolved a style having nattonal attributions 
which has Iwn defined as Indonesian, And as it progressed 
I ts indigenous chaiacter became more ptonounoed^ Throughr 
out its course the movement in the Eastern region resolved 
itself into three historical periods, according to the dominant 
rule at the time. These are (1) the l^iri, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, (2> the Slngosari, from 1250 lo 1292, 
and (3) the Majapahii, 1294 lo HTS. Although during 
the hist of the phases, a ruler of some note. Erlan^r (1010- 
I042)p o^upied an importajit place in the historical archives 
of the country, few remains of oonsequerKe have survisTd. 
But from these it Li surmised that the decisive chan^ of 
location referred to above affected very eonsidcrayy the 
Outlook of the people. Two facts emerge, one of these being 
that the rulers were arn^gating to themselves divine power, 
which found expression in canonization after death, as the 
sculptur^ statuary showSp and the other is that a form of 
royal tomb associated with a sacred bath was taking the 
pl^ of the temple which had been almost the only structure 
erected hitherto. An example of this may be seen at 


Ojalitunda, dated 977, while there are several others of a like 
nature to found ia East-Java. It should remarked 
that ^though the building art was not prominent during 
this phase, which may be referred to as a stage of tmnsition* 
sonK line sculpture was produced under this and the sucoced- 
ing regime, although perhaps of a somewhat fiorid order. 
Briefly the plastic art nminiairKd its original suptenuu^y while 
the structural art declined. 

With the advent of the Singosari rule and the second 
phase in Eosi-Java which be^n towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, temple budding appears to ^ve been 
revived, as the lading example, dcdicaled to Shiva amply 
proves, "niis Singasari temple oofisists of a central shrine 
surmounted by a uiU tower and having a supplementary 
shiiiw to a smaller scale projecting from each of iis four ^lid^. 
Another tempk it the Kidal. erected in 1250, and lh<= 
style of theses together with a third example, the iago- (1263), 
some of the trends of the art may be surmised. The gCMral 
tendency of these structures shows a definite departure froTn 
type, so that in no manner do tl^ resemble the parent 
in Ir^dia. Neither is there any likeness to the stupa or tw 
Buddhist temple of Jago^ nor to the Indo-Aryan style in the 
Hindu lempk^ of Singosari or Kidal. All of them are more 
or kss of a self-originated order, having only a remote 
connection with the styk of the previous period in Midday a. 
It is true there is the pronounced and expanded base on which 
rises the cubical body of the oella> and above this a massive 
and heavily projected cornice supporting a tall pyramidm 
tower. But a striking and invariable feature is a boldly 
execute makara-head above each opening 
circular medallions* a favourite decorative device ^Ih the 
Indonesians^ were frequently diitributed over the wall 
surfaces. 

Following the asocndancy of the MajapahU dyii^ty 
(1294-147S), Ihe ihird and final ph»« of ihe East Java 
development comes into view ; it also signifies the cIom of 
the Hindu-Javanese archiiectural productions on the island. 
More prolific builders than their immediate predecessors, 
and domirmtuig most of the country. the important capital 
city of Majapahit was one of the undertakings of this regiine* 
near what is row Majakisto. Completely ruined, 
from volcanic eruptions^ what remains in^cales that the 
styk of the previous phase was coattnued* but earned ei.'cn 
further away from iis original derivative. Still maintajmng 
much of its- solid square and cubi^l character, lifiely 
moulded members both on its spreading platform and 
overhanging oomioe, the general outlines of the str^i^ 
tend to become more pronounced, as may be sttn m ^ 
(empks of Panataram (1370), and of Sawentor (c. 1400)* 
Attboiigh there is on appearance of strained ckgance m the 
shape of there buildings of this last effort, the high standard 
of the masonry is remarkabk, and in the manipulation of the 
stonework combined with the precision of the finely chiselled 
mouldings the craftsmen of this period were unequalled. 
That a sense of originBlity still survived is shown in the 
Buddhist shrtiw of Jaboeng (1354) near Kroksaan* executed 
when the Majapabit ruk vw at the height of its power. 
Lw formal in its oomposition than most of the Javanese 
buildings* as, although the typical terraced basement is 
retain^* somewhat higher than usual in this instance* the 
supentroctuFfi, instead of being cubical in its trcalment 
takes file form of a ctrculaj towtr as its basis with its entianoe 
and side akoves imposed on its curved surfaces in a strikingly 
■bk mofiaer. Above is the richly moulded expand^ 
cornice* with probably a tapering pyramidal sikhara* all 
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fiov^^vcr, in such n mined condiikm th^i this part Is m- 
[rcogiti 3 »^^ But Uw '‘phase of trajiiiiion" from the 
square basement to the circuhir plnji of the body of the shrine, 
and the attachment of Uw openiDfts. both diiTieult problems, 
have been most anisiically solved, and I he whole structure 
shows that cvxn at this laie stage the art was still a living 
movement. An example of the final devclopnicnt may be 
studied in the small shrine of Papoh, a diminutive monument 
of a somewhat precimi*" order, in a manner recalling 
the simdl scale productions signifying ibe last stage of the 
classical perkKl in the Indo-Buddhist architecture of a slightly 
earlier date in the ^lant country of Kashmir. 

One of the symptoms of the indigenous trend Ln the 
building art of Java is noticeable in the plastic designs 
which decorate these later structures^ where a grolesqiwj 
treatment of the human figure gnadunlly began to insinuate 
itseir This represents the influence of the ^ymg or 
^‘^dow Show” movement^ a phase of Hinduism-cunv 
enieriaiament of a theatneal nature. The Wjurig 
p^omerton appears to have ispiurcd the imagiruiiian of 
the Javanese In a most remarkable manner, so much so that 
not only their art became inTcnscly stylised but their figure 
compositions in a sense are replicos of the people themsdv'cs, 
who soern to have cuUiviiod deliberately a stiff and emphatic 
form of pose and progression, as if the Wyung Figures had 
come to life. At this stage therefore the sculptures on 
buildings show that the art as a whole was losing its 
pronoiineod dasskal ideal, which gave such a distmguUhcd 
and dignified quality to the T^oduciloiis of the Mid-Java 
development, and on ihc other hajnd w^ assuming a 
character^ which although it may have a certain aitiaciion, 
tends towards a formalized rrcthod of exprcssiofi, and 
particularly a somewhat distorted, if not faiitutic iniei-- 
preULiDfi of Ibe human forni. 

Throughout ihe whole course of the budding an in 
Java It is tioliocabk that the some method of technique 
in the process of carvmf the reliefs seems to have bw 
maintained. The stone to bo dccormied was hrst ^‘boasled" 
into ■ plain proyBctcd surfiKe, and on this the figure subject 
wu ffioerib^^ afterwards being blocked out in the form 
of a '^silhouette/' Where unfinished it has been found 
there is mdicatkin that the oompcHition was ftrsi traced 
out on ihe prepaid surface by means of a drawing, then the 
bodcgroiind was chisdied away by on apprentice, who 
merely followed ihe oullines of the iractni. Then came 
the hand of the master craftsman to put the modelling inio 
the silhouette/" and carve It into the subtle plines of the 
relief and so form the hnbhed pictiire. 

What has enabkd nmny of the htstorical buildings In 
Java 10 be studied most advaniagodiiily is that within recent 
years ihdr restoration his been perfected in a singularly 
scholoily and scientific manner by eapenenced cHkaals 
employt^ for this particular work by the Netherlands 
C^vernment. This operation may not have been so diifkuli 
as in other countria owing to the ctreumstanoes by which 
their nun wis brou^t about, but this is no relkction on the 
skilled and consdentious methods by which th^ recon¬ 
structions have been made. For while no doubt considerabk 
dislodgment of the stones may have been due to the insidious 
growth of vegetation within the joints of masoofy, Ln aM pro^ 
habiliiy the main demoliikm has been caused by earthqiakes. 


to whkh the Island is frequently and often violently subjecl- 
ed. Such disturbances^ while somciimcs throwing down large 
portions of Lhc buHding and damaging in the process some 
of the materials of which It is composed, do not usually 
entirely destroy these stones, os has often been the case in 
ether countries, as for instance when iconuclaAtk man 
is bent on utilizing these for his own base purposes. In Java 
lhc ma&onry though displaced, lies about where ii has been 
thrown in a more or less uninjured condition and in the 
viciJiity of the structure it previously adorned, so that wiUi 
care and judgment It can be returned to fulfil the specific 
purpose for which it was oripnally prepared, in this 
operation the Netherlands offkiois have definitely shown 
the way Ln which such ncspomible work may be undenaken, 
with the result that a considerable mimbcr of the htsiorkal 
buildings on Lhc island present now much the same appear¬ 
ance as when first ciecied over a thousand years ago^ 
Specially docs this apply to the vast structure of the 
Borobudur, which from a tumbled mass of scaticted blocks 
strewn over the entire site, as was its condition it the beginning 
of this century, the whole monument is now Ln the most 
perfect order, having been rescued from impending 
dismtegration, thus enabling Its. lemiirkable character to be 
studied under ideal circumsianoes.^ 

Resuming the account of the course of the Hindus 
Javanese mode iit the island, the end of this movptent 
i^roacbed with the dose of the Majapahil power in the 
hfieentb century^ which coincided with the introduetion of 
Isiamism^ and with It the great dassicai school of Javanese 
art terniinated. From this lidnc the peopk took cm a new 
oriematjon, and although building^ of an islomie order, 
such as mosques, are to be found io several of the towns, 
showing Dccasionaily some slight evidence of a revival of 
the ament and medieval fonm^ the minarets and mihrabs 
with which these are provided proclaini the domiiumce of 
other idcalk Such ate a mosque at Kudus, and anotlijcr at 
Sendaui-duwir* Later, towards the end of the sixieenth 
Century, the Dutch oeettpation brought with it the inffuence 
of the European styk of building. As an example of the 
transition from the indigBiious to the alien and more modem 
is a palace or waier-castlc, the Taman Sad at jok|akar!a, 
described as an oriental Trianon, and erects in the middle 
for the eighteenth century for the Sultan Mangku Buwono. 
Designed a Portuguese^ it is a synlhcab of eastern and 
w^tem elements, but is now a picturesque min so that its 
parts are almost uaidentiftabk. A lurtber PortugUK 
coiinpction with the country is shown by a clmrch at Batavia, 
containiog a handsome pulpit typi^ of ibe style. Buildings 
of a Dutch eharsKtcT hovieyer predominate, of which the 
Govemmctii Record Oflke in Batavia is a copy of the old 
type found in die Low Countries ; others such as the 
Amsterdam Gate and the Palace of the Govemor-Gerieml, 
also in Batavia^ are of the more recxnt order. 

In the small hUnd of Bail, detached by a narrow passage 
of sea from the mainland of lava^ it is recorded that wh^ 
(he latter submerged by Islamism whil remained of the 
Hindu belief fouM a retreat in this littk dependency* 
^though Bali retains the old culmrc of the Javanese as seen 
in the Character of its minor handiciufts, its struciuraL 
production are but a pak reflection of the works of the 
great cUssiail period as this dourisliod in the larger island- 
The BaJinex appear to have been by nature too oun-free 


^ In 1910, ihe autbcK- for ama montK was a witneu of the scientific and scholarly manner In whkh Col. Von Erp, who wa^ entru- 
sied Willi the wort, carried out hh eaoctinf duties cxlcnding over a period of mvenl years. 
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10 t\sc to my BTc^t heights Lo the creat^o of CKunpks of 
serious architecture, their buildings* chiefly bad shrines, 
although valuable ethnoSogically. have no special signifkuoce 
cKoept as objects of worship and in their decorative aspect. 
A few instances of rock-arghitoctore are lo be r<mod in Bali 
including an andenc tnoiiaslery known as the Goenoeng 
Kawi near Tampak-sering, and aiiotber in the vicinity of the 
pilgrim shrines of Foera Wato Kaoe in the Tabanan section* 
At the fbnticr a series of cells have been e^^med in the 
rock containing rudely shaped altars hewn out of rock slabs^ 
and there arc also niches in the walb beiievtd lo have s royal 
funerary origin, the whole presumed to date as lata as the 
deventh century^ Abo in the Tabanan area at Bedhulu 
there is an ''Ekphanl Cave*% the Goa Gadjah, consisting 
of a rock tarvod in the semblance of a giant elephant's head 
with an opetting under Its mink leading to a dark cell. In 
some resp^s recalling the '^Tiger Cave** (c. iSO B.C.) at 
Udaigiri, Qiissa^ India. Mentbn should ^ made of a 
hunting scene of some spirit carved in rock reljpef, and taown 
as Tojo Poela alio near ficdhulu. Such attempts in the 
rock technique are however relatively unimportant ex^i 
that they may support the theory of an early and direct 
contact with India. 

Of Che buildings composed of masonry these are com^ 
parattvely rate and show a conoediem with tlK mediaeval 
School of MajapahiC, which^ in view of the proximity of Bali 
CO East Java is not surprising, as proved by the temple of 
Pura ye Ganga dating from the fourteenth or fifteenth 


oenturks. The more modem type of Balinese temple, 
although iKually of a simple and pdnutive order displays 
in its arrangcfr^ts certain fcattues of Interest. Dedkaled 
to Hindu d^niiics, there are often imagei of these, such as 
Shivi^ Vishnu and Brahma* carved in a black stone and 
enshrined within the ini^or courts. It is the dispration 
of these courts, with a lar^ and highly decorated entrance 
gateway, which, although in a very nidimRitary form, ire 
remimsoent of the Hindu temple system in Southern India. 
Rectangular in plan the three courts are ccmcentrioilly 
amuigi^, tn the outer of which the Momefwt, temple beUs 
and musical instruments, aie kept, while feasts are also held 
in this portion. In the second oouit, or valr-a^arfig^ the 
council meetings lake pla«, while in the innermost court, 
or dewiih the holy of lk>1ies, are the shrines and aluiis, 
generally carved in Limcslone, elaborately moulded and 
deoorat^ in fantastic pailefns In high relief similar to the 
later and Easlcm Javenese School of sculpture, Airditiec- 
turally the temple building is distinguished pagoda-like 
structures, caiJed nuar&tj (probably referring to Mount 
Mem, the Olympus of the Hindus) which rise up into iteis 
of diminishing thatched roofs, seven or nine in number, 
sometimes even m many as thirteen, simiLai' to those in Che 
Buddhist umbrella finial The main entraJM lo ihc enclosures 
is of brick with columns in pairs, or imposing stone pies, 
the whole elaborated with a confusion of ornamental ailach- 
ments. Such are the tempks of Poonkulang nrar Sangsil, 
the Taman Sari* Bengali, Sockawati, Den Pasur, Gelpl, 
and many olhcrs. 
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APPENDIX 


The fotlowin^ ofe utnicti from i note on Uk presumed 
throiiDlog^ of Ihc Ajtmta and EiJom rock-Eirthiicctiire 
prcpiired recently the Hon'ble Mr. Juftdcc Edgley who 
has devoted some lime lo jin invettigiiiion of the sequem 
in whkh these ejravations were tnadc. Appended is a 
table showing the dates of the chaityas and vifwos ftccording 
to Mr, Justke Edgky's researdw and deductions. 

■ * * 

Ellom was probably regarded as a holy place from the 
earliest times iy the principal rcligiot^ communities of 
aocwi^t indiap Moreover its most imporunt temples date 
from a period when complete lolemtion was observed by 
Itindus. Buddhi&is and Jains^ At Ellora, side by side with 
Buddhist monasteries, which were constructed between the 
ibtlh and eighth wniuncs A.D., magaifkent groups of early 
Bmhmanical and Jain temples have been cut out uf the rock. 
Most of Ihc Ktndu tempks were probably constructed in the 
seventh and eighth centuries A,D. They culminate In the 
Kaitosa Temple, whkh belongs to the middle of the eighth 
century ond is the fiiicst monumeni of its kind in India. 
The earli^t of the Jain Temples, the Indra Sabha. is probably 
contemporaneous with the Kailosa Temple while the latest 
of the Jain poup appears to have been constructed in the 
thineenth century. 

Ajanta shows Buddhism at the xtnilh of its powers 
At EJIotUh, on the othei hand, we see Buddhism bdng gradually 
overshadowed by a vigorous Hindu reactiofl. Ehora in 
fact reprraents a period when Buddhism began rapidiy to 
decline in influence aitd authority ultimately to disappw 
almost completely from India, tn the Light of available 
infoinuition, the cases of this decline are dilBcult to explain 
with any depee of accuracy and this renmrkable phase in 
religious history opens out a wide Ikld for specuLation, 


It is sonnetimes suggested that Ajanta and Etlora were 
abaivdoned tte Buddhists in 642 A.D., as a result of the 
defeat in that year of the Chalukyiin. pulakesin I!, by 
Fattav^ King, Narosimhavaiman I. arul consequent db- 
lurbances in the Dccsui, Although Narmsimha succeeded 
in capturing Badarni he docs not appear to have been abk 
to establish hinwlf for any length of tune tit any coroiderabk 
portion of the Chatukyan (erritorks. The dynasty of hJs 
rivals was certainly not extinguished as is shown by the 
fact that^ KHTic thirty yean laier^ Pulokcsin’s son, Viltrama^ 
ditya Ip wagied a vkiorioiis war agairtst the PviUvas and 
captured ibetr capiui, Kanchi. Even if Narasitnha had 
reached Ajanta and Ellora it ii hardly likely that be would 
Imre been Lnstrumetital in suppressing Buddhism in Winteni 
India. From the obvffvalions of Hiim Ts^ng. who vishod 
Kancht in 640. it would appear that the FalLavas actually 
protected the Buddluhts in South India. As part of the 
spoils of war Naiasimha may possibly have removed to hts 
country the sculptors and storw-masons who were actually 
emi^oyed at Aianta and EBora in ortte that they might 
work for him At Kandii and Molubaliipuiiin. It b, howevier^ 
highly probabk that the tuiskilkd memben of the monastic 


communities would have been allowed to remain in their 
settlements and to continue their religious activities 
unhampered^ except possibly by ihe withdrawal of Gnancial 
support from tJic Cheilukyan kings whore treasury must 
have been sadly deplected by the PaJlnva invasion. 

* • * 

It is diffkuU to say whether the hist excavations at 
Ellora were made by BuddhUis or Hindus, but, from the 
general appeamnee of the older lemples, I Indine to the view 
that the earliest work here must have been undertaken 
almost simultaneously by the followers of both these religions. 
The inGuence of the Badaml style of cave-archiicKture is very 
apparent in the early temples at Ellora, particularly in the 
use of the claboraie pillars with -‘cushion"" capitalSp which 
from so characterislic a future of the Badami work. In 
fact. It is iwt unlikely that, after the compCetkin of the wtirk 
at Badamip many of the aribans at that place were sent to 
work At Ellora. 

An inscription in Cave lit at Badami fixes ihe date of 
the oonsi ruction of that cave approximately 573 A.Di We 
may, therefore, infer that those Elkrra temples which show 
9 close oonnectibri with the Badami style were constructed 
during the period from aboal 5S0 to 642 A.D. In the latter 
year work was probably suspended for a time owing to the 
^Uava invasion of the Deccan. 

The Badami tnGueiKC may be detected in the capitals 
of the pillArs ia BuddMst Cavea 11 and V and tn the Dumar 
Lena OO^IX) which is a Hindu temple. From its imition 
Cave 1 is likely to have been constnjcted at approximately 
the same time as Cave II. Probably the Buddhist Caves, 1, IL 
and V (Mahaiwoda) and the Dumar Lena (XXIX) arc the 
imly caves at Ellora which were complciod before 642 A.0. 

V * * 

The most interesting of the early group of Buddhist 
caves mentioned above is the Maharwada (V)* ir contaLna 
a long ocntral hall tlonked by pillars of the ElephantA type 
BJidp along the whole of its length, rurt two parallel stone 
platforms. Whether these served as lefcetory tables or were 
provided for use in connection with some religious ceremonial 
is not altogether ckar^ 

Tbe next group af lempks and viAiarru In chronological 
sequence would probably iocluck iJinse Ln which tbe 
and foliage^^ capital begim to be adopted as one of the main 
arehiteclinaJ feature for decorative and structural purposes. 
This ponicular form of capitaL seems to have been borrowed 
from Ajanta towards the middle of the seventh oentmy^ I 
il^U d^l with this matter more in detail in cnnnectkm wiih 
Ajanta where somethli^ happened which irLtcrrupted further 
work just at the identical time that the ‘'vase and folla^^ 
capital was In the process of being adopted on an extensive 
scale as an arehitectural order. It is not unreasonabk to 
suppose that the same son of thing happened al Ellora^ 

E liKrefore think that it is probabk that some of the early 
caves in whkh this form of t^pital appears at Ellora were 
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in an linfinished oondiiion in 642, tiiid that ihe work there 
was intermpled for sorne year^ ultimately to be completed 
during the lut quarter of seventh oeninry. 

Within this group i would place Buddhist Caves III 
and IV and Hindu Cav'es XXI ^Ramesvara), XXV 
(Kumbharwada) and XXV H {The Milkmaid's Cave). The 
most remarkable of these is the Rainesvara (XX!) with Its 
verandah supported by foitr massive and richly carsTd pillars 
to which e^borate stmts with female figures have been 
added. The pillars of the interior are of the Elcphanta 
type. The lempk contains some interesting sculpinrra one 
of the best of which is a TepresenUition of the Dancing Siva. 

The fwxl group appears to me to be stjU later In style 
than those last mentioned, and to have been consimct^ 
probably between 700 and 750 A.D. It include Buddhist 
Caves VI to XII and Hindu Caves XIII to XV* The 
sculpture to the right and kfi of the shrine in v^hara VI 
shows signs of Hindu infiucncc and, in this respoct^ it may be 
compared with the sculpture to be foimd in Cave VII at 
Aurangabad. In my view* ihe Hindu influence which is 
sometimes noticeable in I he later Buddhist sculptutes at 
Ellora and Aurangabad docs not indicate that Buddhism 
at that time was merging into Hinduism bwt merely shows 
that the sculptors engaged in the work had spent more thne 
working for the Hindus than for the Buddhists. Indeed some 
of thOT might have spent many >'ear5 working at 
MBhabahpurum as captives of the Fallava king^ 

The most inier^ii ng cave of this group is the Visyakarma 
(X). It is the only rAoiiya hall at 0lora. There » some 
realistic sculpture of the late Mahay ana period in the triforium 
and in the galleries. The style of the mterior decoration 
of this clapel—^particularly that of its facade—'is later than 
and not so satisfying as that of the Inst Ajanta ^huitya hall 
(XXVI) and* on a comparison with work of a similiir character 
at Bhubaneswar^ it b difiknlt to avoid the condosion that the 
Visvakarma must have been constructed nearly a hundred 
years after the completion of the last Ajanta chapel (XXVI). 

* * . * 

The Do TMI (XI) and ihe Tm Thai (XII) are three 
storied Wifwmr. They belong approxiinakly to the same 
period as the Visvakarma* allhough they may have been cut 
a Uttk: Later than the other vi^rai compared with which 
tbey seem to be better constructed and to represent a more 
advanced stage Of anchilectiiral developincnt. Further^ 
they coniain many more sculptured figures of the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattvas and other divine or semi-divine beings 
connected with Buddhist mythology than are usually found 
in Mshayana vi'Aoms* 

The most jntcresting of the Hindu temples of this group 
of the first half of the eighth century is the Das Avatar ihc 
walls of which have been elaborately sculptured. This 
temple contains an inscription which suggests that it was 
probably completed during the reign of Dautidurga 
Rashtrakuta who conquered the Cbalukyaas about the middle 
of the eight century^ 

* m * 

By far the finest of the Ellora temples is the Kailasa 
(XVT) which was probably begun about the year 760 A^D.^ 
in the rel^ of Krishna J of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. To 


cut out of the rock a fcmpk of this size would be in itself a 
remarkable achievement. The further work connected 
with its detailed elaborate dccomlion and the construction 
of the subsidiary shrink and the sculptured corridors must 
have been phenomenal. 

« « • 

AJANTA 

The question as (o the ghronoloBiJial sequent aocording 
to which the caves were constructed is one which presents 
considerable difficullics. Hhtorircal records throw 
littk light on the subject and relevant coniemporafy ifricrip- 
tions are few. 

* • • 

The earliest caves are those which have been cut towards 
ihc centre of the crescent (Vll to XIH). Caves IX and X 
arc cAa/l>d halls or chapels and the othen ate vifeinu or 
mronastcries. Their style indicates that these caves (with 
Ihc pcTssible exception of XI) were cJiraivated during the first 
and Accond centuries B.C, by Buddhists of the Hinayaija 
community. Cave XI may have been cut during a slighUy 
later pcri{^ thnri the other caves of this group. The ahriitf 
at Ihe back of this cave and the sculptures in the veran^h 
ase much later additions and clearly belong to a period when 
the Mahnyajia form of worship had been established. 

* 4 * 

The next cave to be cut was probably XV, The shrine 
contains an image of the Buddha of the early Mahayana 
type and the cave appears to have been constructed between 
400 and 440 A.D. 

Cave XIV has been cut above Xl!l. It is nol;^ tp 
attribute a dale to it butp as il has been left ununishedt it. 
probably belongs to the middle of the seventh century when 
all constructionaL work then in propess seem to have been 
abandoned. From the beginning to the fifdi century, 
however, for a period of at le^t two bundred and nny years* 
Ihe work at AJania coniinu^ almost withcui interruption. 


Cave VII probably belongs lo the same period of in¬ 
struction as Cave XV, but it may be a few years Later, Cave 
VI was probably begun after V!I had been competed. 
Cave Vi is doubi^torkd and both VI and vil are yeiraji^M 
for ibe number of small sculptured figures of the Buddha 
which they contain. These caves are of an earlier type 
than XVI and XVII which are among the finest of the cnijie 
series, and, as the last two caves can be aitribuled with 
lokruble accuracy to the concluding years of the fifth century 
(possibly 470 to 480)* I would assign Chve Vll to 400 to 440 
and VI to 440 to 480 A.D. 

Caves XVI and XVII are rnagniffcefit viharas. From 
an architectural and anistic point of view, they are perhaps 
the brat spromens of Gupla art in India. Fortunately both 
these caves contain inscriptions which connect them with 
Harishena. He was the lut king of the Yakataka dynasty 
of whom we have any definite feeord* and reigned from about 
465 to 500 A.D. From these inscriptions it appears that 
Cave XVI was dedicated by Varahadeva* Harishena"s minister, 
while Cave XVn was cat during the same reign by ibe 
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miiiKlcr of rukr who to Havc been ^i^bordJnjiic Lq 

Hiirish«rui, [t wuld, fhendone, be Atfc to estimate th4ii 
these cam wtrt constructed about 470 or 4^0 A^D. 


The next group eomisfi of Cives XVEtE to XX, As 
regsrds style ih^ ihow a development from tlmt of Caves 
XVJ and XVIl^ cspedally as tbe amafneuiatton of tbe 

pillars in the fine rkaifya ball (XIX). The probable dale 
of ihcir oonsiructicm would be from nbcrni 500 lo 5SO A.D. 
The Lfilerior of the ehaiiya cave IXIX) is a itiaBnifkeni piece 
of work. The pillars of the nave are partUrularly pleasing 
and the sculptured decoratJon is in the best Gupta style^ 
la the €iH^$ya caves of the earlier period conside^ble use 
had been made of wood for the purpose of completing ibe 
facade and for intcruBl decoration. Here wood has been 
discarded and all (be work is of stone. There is a large 
repfcseniation of the Buddha in bas-relief in the stupa, 
which indkales a complete bi^k with Hinayana tmdiiions 
ai regards the ritual of worship, 

A further demand for nc^mmodation led to the con¬ 
struction of iriham XXT to XXllI, which were probably 
cut between 550 and 600 A.D> Of ibis froup Cave XXI 
is extremely intcreiting. At each end of the verandah and 
also Id the right and kft of the shrine some beautiful Little 
chapel have been comtnjcled^ iepartued respectively from 
the verandah and the side alsks of the main haLL by two 
ptllars and two pilasters. The pillars support delicately 
sculptured fricro of the "jewel pattern.* d^ktlng various 
Scertes from Buddhistic mythology. 

A further notable feature of these chapels is the use, 
probably for the first tunc, of ihe “vase sftd foliage" capital, 
which Subsequ^dy came to be very widely adopted as an 
archiiectural order in the principal mediaeval buildings of 
Northern India. 

There is some difTemncc of ophikin among aithaeologiits 
with regard to the period when vtAoros I and tt were com¬ 
pleted. Most of the authorities seem to agree that they 
may be assigned to ibe first half of the sevemh century A.D.« 
but It hju ^so been suggested that Cave t may have been 
^nstmeted towards the end of Ihe fifth century and that 
Casie EE bekmp to a slightly later period, possibly the hrst 
half of the sixth century. The latter tbeoiy, if corrod, 
would plaoc the four caves (XVE> XVlt, 1 and U) which 
contain the best of the Ajania paintings within a period 
which is generally held to have ^t>diioed the finest specimens 
of Gupta art. On the other hand, it wtiuld be equally 
tntcTKting if the theory could be reaffirmed^ that Caves 1 
and H belong to the first half of the seventh ceniury A.O. 
as this would indicate that the Gupta tradition at Ajanta 
wis sufficienily strong to ensure its survival there long afler 
the disruption of the Gupta Empire in Korlh India under 
the impact of the Hun invasions. I must confess that I 
ftnd the latter theory the more attractise one and E would 
be loath to discard it except in the face of very convincing 
evidence. 

On page 320 of the ^“Cave Tempks of India*^ there is a 
discussion regarding the age of the first five w^temmost 
caves of Ajanta and the last icven at the other extremity 
in which the tolkiwirig observation occun ""Hicfe are 
no inscriptions from which their age can be ascertained with 
precnianp but their ardutectuial ddaili and other indi^tkms 


are sulfickrni to enable us io feci conlliknt that nearly the 
whole of them belong lo the seventh century, as those of the 
central group certainly belong to the sixth."" The joint 
authors had assigned the inscripUons in Caves XVt and 
XVII to about 500 A,D. and it was on this account that they 
attributed the central group lo Ihe sixth century. They are, 
however, quite de^itt that Caves f and II cannot belong 
to the same period. They «em lo base their opinion 
principally on architect uraL style which is often the safest 
and clearest Indication with regard to the period of con¬ 
struction of ancient nwnumciits. 

ft seems to me that Caw E and 11 arc nearer in style 
to the unfinished viharas at Ajanta than they are lo Caves 
XVI and XVII. I incline to the view that the last excavations 
to be completed at Ajanta were vihams t and II and ckalfya 
hatl XXYI and that they may be attributed to the period 
between 600 and 642 A.D. They are all splendidly decorat^ 
and must rank among the best examples of Buddhist 
Bichttecture in India. 

« * « 

This brings us to ibe caves at Ajanta, which were never 
complel«d, vir,. Caves 111, tV, V, XlV, XXTV, XXV, XXVll. 
XXvni and XXtX. They were probably under coitstruction 
in 642 A.D., when further work was interrupted by the 
Pnllava invasion of the Deccan* Two of these caves, (viharoM 
IV and XXIV) if they had been finished and decorated^ 
would have been the most magfiificent of ihC! entire series. 
The hall of Cave IV is considerably larger than that of 1 
and is supported by twenty^ighl pillars. There irs an intecest-^ 
ing Buddhistic Litany near the main door. Seulptmes of 
this kind are characteristic of the late Mahayaiia period. 

Cave XXiV would has% been the largest vfAarir m the 
series af)cr tV^ the hall bring about 75 f«t squnie with 
twenty columns. The sculptures which still exist tn the 
verandah show that it was Intended in this riketrn to use the 
“vote and foliage"^ capital os one of hs main architectural 
motifs. In Cave XXf this form of capital seems to have 
been introduced experiitienially mto the decoradve scheme 
of the viAera. Now for the first lime we find it being adopted 
on a larger scak. 

Archilectunil dcLaits of this nature may possibly throw 
some light on the general history of the time. It is, I think, 
re^onable to suppose that, once the use of the ""vase and 
foliage" capital had emerged from its experimental stage at 
Ajanta, the place of iis origirL, its genc^ adoption on a 
larger scale os a prominent architectural feature would take 
place almost simultanccHtsly at Ajonia and the Dther Buddhist 
Centres In the imitiediate reighhouibood of that place* As 
might hasie been expected^ we find this form of capital in use 
in a number of the ca^TS at Ellora and Aurangabad. These 
caves arc certainly laier in style than any of the completed 
caves at Ajanta. In they seem to cootinue the develop* 
menl of Buddhist {avc-orchllecluiie from the potiit it had 
reached when the excavation of Cave XXIV at Ajanta ceased, 

Cave I at Aurangabad, in which the “vase and foliage*" 
capital has been used wtth grail effect in the verandah, 
waj intended lo be a large vihara, but further work therein 
was abandoned at ^rnost the same stage of eons-truction 
as Cave XXIV at Ajanta, I cannot help tMnkiixg that the 
cause of the ressadon of work must have been the sami; at 
Ajanta and Aurangabad, and it is bigbly probabk that the 
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same cai« mtist also have brouaht *ork to a stwidstiU at 
El^ra. As already stated, this cause was probably the 
invasion of the Deccara in 642 ArD.+ by Narishimhavarman 
1 and the overthrow of ibe OiaJukyan king- At the same 
tirrbe, there seem to be every reason lo sttppose that a good 
ctoi of constructional woA must have been done io the 
Buddhists caves at Aurangabad and Ellora long after It 
had at Ajanti, 

It is sometimes assumed that work La connection with 
the Buddhist caves in this part of the Deccan was discontinued 
permanently about the middle of the seventh century* I 
think that can only be correct as regards AianU, I therefore 
venture to put forward arvother theory^ 

1 suggest that what really happened was that after 
defeating the Chilukyans tn 642 A.D., the Pallava king 
removed the anisans and sculptors from Badami, Ajania, 
Ellom and Aurangabad to Mahahalipuram and other places 
in his own country and that they or their succcasofs were 
taken back lo the Deccan about 647 A.D., when the 
Chalukyan king. Vikramaditya I, defeated the Pallavus and 
captured Kanchi (Cdnjeeveram). 

This theory finds some support from the fact that the 
siylc of the work at Mahabalipunun seems lo show a close 
connection with the Doccan, The cave*sculpiur^ at 
Mahabalipumm both in the subject repfcsenled and in the 
majmer of their eKccution bear a certatn resemblance to 
those at Badami- Further, there is a remarkable similarity 
between the Emiliava sculpture known as "Aiiuna’s Penance" 
and some of the work at Aj.Bnta. On this point, the authors 
of the "Cave Temples of Indii^' observe {p. 157) that *^Eyttn 
if this gr^t b^rehef does not afford us much Lrifonnation 
regarding the rock^ut architecture of Eastern India, it has at 
least the meiJi of (Uing almost beyond i^vil the age of tM 
various objects of intertst at Mahavaliipur. The sculptures, 
for ins tance, of Cave XXIV at Ajanta, are so nearly identical 
that their ag£^ cannot be far apwi, Wc have in these the 
some flying figures, male and fcnaale, the same Kiimatas 
(harpies) the same style of sculpture in eveiy respect, and 
such as is not found either before or afterwards. As this 
Ajanta cave is only blocked out, and only finished in parts, 
jt h probably the tatest excavation there and may therefore 
with certainty be assumed to belong to the seventh century 
of OUT era, and most probably the taler half of IC* 

As regards architecture^ the Badami tradition seems 
to have been continued in the Pallava (ajuntiy* One of the 
most chBracteristic features of the Badami cave temples 
is the me of very effective piLkrs with ^'cushion*^ capitals, a 
motif which had probably developed from the bell shaped 
capital found at such places as Karic and Bedsa and in some 
of the earlier Buddhist rnDmimenis. Further developmeiits 
of the "cushion^ captal are to be found at Ajanta and EUora, 
for example in the chaitya C^vfis XIX and XXVI at the 


former pkee and in the Maharwada at the latter. In Pallava 
territory we notice its introduction in the later cave temples 
of the Bhairavakonda groups, wh^ were probably con¬ 
structed during the reign of Narosimhavaiman 1 and also 
in that king's temples at Mahabalipuram whete good exam ples 
are to be found in the Mahishasura and Ramanuja Mandapas. 

It is also not without significance that some use is made 
of sculptured tracery of the later Ajat^ta variety in some of the 
MahabaJipuram caves (e./.t the MohUhasum), 

It must be remembered that apparently during the latter 
half of the seventh oemury the work at MahabsUipuram was 
brou^t suddenly lo a stnndstiLl and many imbilioiits pfojecu 
which had been begun there were abandon*!. At approxi- 
maiely the same time there «cms to have been a resumption 
of comimctional operations at Ellora and Aurangabad 
where the old traditions arc followed and lo wm extent 
developed* This was probably due lo the restomtJoft of the 
Deccan stonc-majons and sculptors (or iheif docendents) 
to their former country* The non-T«umption of work at 
Ajania may possibly be explained by the fact that there was 
already sunkient acoomrnodation there for ordinary monastic 
requirements and that the Chalukya-Pallava war may have 
prevent*! iht further development of Ajania as i seat of 
teaming. The Buddhist settlements at Aurangabad and 
EUotm, on the other hand, seem to have been purely monostk; 
instituljoiis but very little progress could have been made in 
constructional work at either of these p1ac» before 642. 
At Ellora only Caves L lU and V appear to hav-e been com^ 
pictod by that dale. If it be assumed that the use of the 
"'vase and foliago" capital was adopted simultaneously 
on a Urge scale at Ajanta, Aurangabad and Ellora. it is 
probable that Cave lit at Elloin, in which this form of capital 
first appears at that place, had reached about the same stage 
03 Cove XXIV at Ajanta. Similarly at Aurangabad the 
completed work in 642 A.D., could only have corvsisted of the 
existing chaityvi hall and a small rmodelkd v/Aara. The 
work on the other later viharas must have been in n 
incomptete stage. If monastic communiii^ of any si£e 
existed at Ellora and Aurangabad, as seems to have been 
the case, further iccommodation was clearly iKoessary and 
I am inclined to think that, from the time of the return of 
jbe stone-workers from the South about 674 A*D., the work 
in the Buddhist caves temples at those places was continued 
from the point Lt had reached in 642, In some of the caves, 
hovwWp the work was not rcsumcdi. This may have been 
due lo want of funds or to be the reduction in the numbers of 
the monks since 642. For instance, no fimher work seems to 
have been done in Cave VU at Ellora and Cave I at Auran- 
^bad. But, as regards the other caves which were unfinished 
in 642, (f.jp^ Caves 111 and IV at Ellora and most of the Caves 
at Aurangabad) the work seems to have been continued 
until about 750 A*D., when it may have been interrupted 
the demand for large numbers of stDoc-workers in connec¬ 
tion with the construction of the KaLlisa Temple at Ellon. 
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13 
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27 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE PRINCIPAL ELLORA CAVE TEMPLES 


Vihan 

Hall 

Vthtra 


Oeseri^ioQ 
(BuddlUiO 


*1 

111 


Anacsn to 6 
Chailya Hall 
Vihan 

Small Hall 
Temple 


(Himlv) 

il' 


gain) 


Local Name 
Oheriwan 

Maharwada 


* I 

* * 


Visvakanna 
Do Thai 
Tin Thai 

Ravsna-ka-kai 
Dai Avaiara 
Kailasa 
Ramavan 
Khumbfurwada 
The Milkinaid'i Caw 

Dutnar Lena 
(Stta'i Nahaiti) 
indm Sabha 
Juganiiatti Sabha 


Date 

5«M42A.D. 
580^2 „ 
BcRmife 640 A.D. 

»■ c. 640 AtDk 
58(M42A.D. 
700-750 „ 
700-730 ,, 
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700-730 , 

700-750 
700-730 „ 
700-750 ” 
700-750 „ 
700-750 „ 
730.850 „ 

Begun & ^ A.D 

t# *1 


S8(N64 AJ>. 
730-830 ^ 
750830 .. 


Ranarks 


Woik pmbably iDterrupted 
and completed after 
675 A.D, 


} 


Work probably iatemipied 


and comnleted 
675 A.D. 


aRer 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE AJANTA CAVES 


No. 

I Vihara 

I : 

I : 

8 
9 
JO 


DcKiiption 


(unAniihed) 


Chartya Hall 


11 Vihaia 

: 

17 : 

IS Po rch 

19 Chaitya HbU 

20 Vihara 

21 


{unfioohed} 


ftmflnhbed) 


? - 

24 

^ Z 

26 CWtya Hall " 

27 Vihara (unfiiibhed} 

28 ChahyaHall „ 

29 Vihari " 


A V 

m 


Date 


Rmirki 

600642 A-D. 
600642 „ 

■V # 

Fftintinp 

Begttdc. 640 „ 



H c. 640 14 
tf C* 640 pp 


Buddhist Uuny 

440480 „ 

400440 .. 

m m 

Tmscs of fnufitiixgs 

G. 1Q0B.C 

C.100 „ 

C.130 

* m 

t I- 

of painclngs 

c. IflO A.D. 

€. 150 B-C 

■ m 

Facade has falkn 
ShdfM lAtcr 

«-ioo pp 

A A 


B^une. 640 A.D, 



400440 4. 



470480 p. 

470480 „ 

500-550 „ 

W 4 

Biintxngs 

Ptilnlizi^ 

500-550 p. 




500-530 

550-600 

530600 
550600 
Beguac635 
&640 
600642 , 
Begunc. 640 , 
t. C.640 , 

„ e-640 . 


appeannoe of vase 
and foliage capitals 

Vase and foliage capitala 




GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Abacus, phaioka on palaam, a squora Of rectjjiiuliir t^bla forminB 
tbc crowning mofnw of a capital. » ^ « 

Acajithus, R geous of pluiu, uwd coovontionaJly in Cr«k art, 
lit onvclopo, iho outer stone Dicinf of a Uup^ 
AcrotoriRp a flgura or oTnamont placed on ttw apei or at toe lower 
angla of t pediFncnL 
Addorsed, bode to back. 

Adytym^ inner and caoii sacrtnl chumocr. 

AUlo. lateral division running at IM uda of tlw mvo. 

Ako^ vaulEod rocosa in watt 

verandah. „ „ . , ^ - u- 

oMct/dLfOf gffin/itfiflr/i Oai flulod irteloft-'anapoiJ mnnbcr 
usually at the summii of tbo Indo-Aryan ifpc of likhara 
or spire. 

AmbulatOfy^ pradskMfw pafka or nmocsitonaj MtOr 
Amman^ ihfifie or pavilion allachod to tftnpls of southcfn India 
for ccrtmonial reception of the mfvrvm or goddess. 
Amphithcalro. oval or circular building, with seats niing above and 
behind oflo Rnnlhtr round a central open sfm- 

ilufaco ndiacent to the siurface at the angk 
Of a building , . 

Afuh, literally ” egg," sphenoJ portion of the UuptL 

Aniao, pilastm leniunating the «de walls of ■ eksMc Imildinf. 

vestibule* chamber tn front of shnne or oell^ 
Antechamber, chamber or simll haU in front of a larger hall* 
vestibule. 

Apso* Apaidal, the dreular termination of a building . first applied 
to a Roman boailica^ 

Arabesque, decoraliofi with fanciful intertwining of ornamental 
elements. 

Arbour, a sutKlural retreat, oRcn of lathee-work ui a garden. 
Arcade, range of arches supported on piers or columns. 
Architrave, the beam or lowest division of the eolnblature wnicn 
ealcnds from ooltimn to coluntn- 
Arcuate, arched. ^ ^ ^ 

Ardha-Ckmcira, swoidicuUr doorstep before a shnne (tew. 

Ardho hfathhpam, compartmciu In front of main hall of temple. 
ArunaSfiBnbha^ a psllar dodkated to Aruna who panonifiei 
the dawn, or the Son. . . r. 

AiriSp cotner or angle ^ sharp edgs formed by the meeiing of two 
surfaces- 

Ary^a, wor^pful columns ; row of flvo pillars symbolizing the 
Five Dhiyani Buddhas. 

/Iwui, a mt or throne. ^ . 

Ashlar, squared rtoneworb in regular counes, m amtndisimcuofi 
to rubble worb. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ashia^bhadra^ ei^t faced or sided ; star-shaped, 

Aihl^-dikpaia, Ihe eight fegents or ^jardtam of l3w four ardfiial 
and four mtenneduire poinis of the comjgiss; 
divided into mtx panels, to the csootral ooa u Bralima, white 
surrounding eight contain images of the remits of tta 
oompau Fawurifc cdlEiig destpi in later Qiarukyan temples. 
Astragii Aicatudb,small moulding round fOp w bottom of cojuriinsj 
torus. 

without columna. . . 

Ajymkatti, the ”bofse moulding" in the buewnt of a tempte. 
Ath^ko^f* h n i y 

Atlanta, kichaka brac^ scuJpCurod human Bgura uud in plioo 
of columns or piU^ieri. 

Atrium, court open to ihc sty in the centre (Raman). 

Attic, the upper story of a l^iidlng above the main comtce ; of 
Athens or Atlteip 

B 

Baditt cubical portion ofa tempte up to the roof or spire. 

BaJeony* outside balustradod ptatfonn. 


Bafi-^fi£ittditpa, fronl hail (Chatukyan). 

Balusier* balustrade, a small pdiar or column lupponmg a 
handrail. 

BamlK court or courtyard. 

Bamiktmj, a divisioii or group of moulding in the wall suifaoe. 
Baali m IFov, step-well of Gujarat and wcsicro India. 

Baradari. lit. “tvrelvo pillat^'" a pillared portico or pavibon, 
columned building. 

Bifr^hafiji, carving on the doorway of i l-cmplc (OdiSA). 

Bpronr//, a divisiiKi Within ihe batk or cubical portion of the 
temple. 

Barge-hoard, prowling roof to a gable. 

Barque* fantasire, giotesque<. a style common in Europe in ihe 
first half of the llilh cent. 

Bartel-vault, cylindrical forwof rooforocilteg, 

Busilf, dark or browti igneous rock. 

Basam, a division or clomenil io the wall surface- 
Base, arWi/AEwm, lower prfioti of any structure or reaiure. 

Basilica, applied to a largo hall for ihe administration of justice- 
Bas-relief, carving of low po^ection. 

BmrK inmple, tKjmaroe dutnci^) 

Bastion^ proj^ing port of a fortiBcation. 

Batier, tiope* rake. 

Battlements, inetenied porapeh kan^ttr. 

Bay, a division or compartment : between pillars, a ekt^t 
moTker. , 

Bead a^ Fdkt. small cylindrical moulding resembling a itfmi of 
beads. 

Beam, limel, long piece of stiMic or wood supported it both ends* 
hall for reading ihc bedt or vtdat. * - *. , 

cm basoc the Se^ia group of lemptes m Bengal os 
they are presumed to resemble this fruit. i * i_ .. 

BtkU the cylindrical stone betew the emte in the flnial of a building. 
Barm, ledge, or narrow open passaA 
BAijcfra. fbt face or fiCW of the sikhani (tower). 

BhamiK «IU in the inner face of the containing wall of * (empte. 
Bhoga~m£mdapa^ the nefoctofy haill of a icmple (C^tpa). 

Bhrama (GtJ.> drcumambulilOfy passage fpnaiiffjwteo pnfAfl). 
story, stage. 

Boast, boasting, stone projoefion left for purpose of carvmg. 

capital of a column. ■*. 

Bodigiti.pufkpdoMca, projecting bracket or corbel of a DravuSian 
capital. 

Boss, DreamcnE pro>Kting in form of a larip knob. 

Bracket, project ingornirnOiit or supp^. . * ^ ^ 

Brakim-kmla^ column, recungu^ ui sodion* tn die Nortnem 
■tyte- 

Bulbous, shaped like a bulb, nrarly spberka). 

Bu/td, dm or emNnkment. 

BurA tower. 

Biittms, support built againsl i wall. 


•'Cable” mouldtng, roemhling a rope, 
ftltei. 

Cair^iform, bctl-shaped. . 

CAmpanite, Italian for a hdl-tow«ri mually ctetadied. 

Ozwpy* oovtrinf over ■ mdtm. 

Qipital, ifw : upper portioQ of a column Of pilaster, 

CarraUSt ^vnall study room, 

Carygiid^ sculptured huinan female hgum used as colunmi nr 
supports. 

CaseEiiale, vaulted chamber in thrdmesi of walk 
Casemenl, a form of window. 

Catbodral* pr^pal ebunch of a Bishop's dotrici (diocoic). 
Causeway, rabed road. 

Ckvetto, simpk concave mUuMtef- 
Ceilinf, ccivertcig surface under tm. 
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C-ioMLy 

Cdli, »mtll chtttmber, compartnicnt for cbe image of symboL 
Choitya^ Ofi^iully a lumufm UMiaX but lubioqueotiy a taoctiM^ 
of any kind : tbc Buddhist cempk. 

Kuml Wheel of Law CBuddhisi) ; akn disots of 
VishniL 

Chamfer^ beve! or ohE^Lia tdirface, prodiwd by ajttiili away ■ 

Cha/kirasila, moofi-sionc; the •cmicaoitir doorstep before a 
ihrtne, 

Chtmkrama, place of the promenade of the Buddha it Budh 
Gaya. 

Chapel koyalp church in cecuwetkin with a loyml paLaee. 

Chapld^ wreath or ne ck la ce. 

Char /'ou'Of jimctieo of four roada : mtral place of a lown« 
bay between pdllan ; aUo entrance to a poc^ 

Ckauftri, pillared hall aihidted (o outside of Dravidtan temple^ 
ChmanMikk, four imufce placed back to hacki with the four races 
kpokioi Kowards the four cardinal points. 

ChowL fly-whtik, tytdbol of roytltyH 
Charadit, pavilion (wnitcm India). 

Ckhaife^ honorific umbrella ; a pavilion (Boddihisi)i 
ChkatratalL iripio umbrella (Buddhist). 

Ckho$ra)f^ufui, the itafT or rod of the hoootifk umbreUa. 

CkMom, limc^ alio ptaitcr or itooGO. 

Citadel^ fortreu, eipecully guarding Or dombialuli a dly. 
Clauicalf of the first ciaii ; of the standard of the andcot Greeks 
and Rocnans : style of antiquity. 

Clcrettory, upper divtsion of im walls of a buildinf from whkh 
light was obtained, 

Ooistef* covered corridors^ or paisagn usually aunoundini an 
open sqijare, 

Colfer. sunk panel in a ceiJinf. 

Colonnade* senes of columns. 

Column, vertical support, pillar, 

Copkaa, tahUjko, capping or coverhif to a wall 
CorbcL blocks of siono ptn^ectlot from a wall or pkr : braekots. 
Core, inner oonMrLKtkm of a wolL or other orchibectural feature. 
Corbthiao orders the most ornate of the Greek ortkn of 
archi lecture. 

ComicOi any crownini portion or projection. 

Corridor, passofe in a building. 

Cramp, mMl bar for holding masoory. 

Crodform* m the fmm of a oos. 

Crutch, pillai or support surmotuicod by crosspieoe* 

Cupola* Mrififa ; sphorkaJ rooC 

Ctjshion-iTiembcr, a form of apitat io the shape of a cushion, 
inicrally found m the rock architecture. 

Cymo, mouidifig b an outlim of two oirves ; cyma recto, the 
concave cum lurmoimts the convex : cyma roversa, the 
convex lurmounti the oDracave^ 

D 


Dido, pOfikm of a pedoitaj between in base and condoe i also 
applied to the lowsr potlioot of waDs. 

Dofobc, stupa, (SinhalcH). 

Dais, raised platform. 

Aift scroll vork^ 

Darie, wood, woodwork- 

ihvwm; doot. 

Decoraiol the second of the three divmona of Engibh Gothic 
archilecture, evolved duHni the fourtestih coituiy. 

DrviVarnt* niche. 

botns of fOds. 

Dfwt, dtai, in Bengal and Oriwl gneric name for a lemnle as a 
whole, but It is also tood 10 ngniiy the sanctwy only# wh 
IS the e^la and its tower, the vtown. 

iykmmachakro. Wheel of the Law (Buddhbt). 

MmmHtUt, hostel* Hindu carawuaraj. 

loBy pillar in front of temple. 

Diaper, imall floral pattcni repeated conimuoutly over a waQ 
surface. 

Mpalfi, guardian of one of ibe cardsial pobtt, 

Dipiian, Lamp pillar. 


Di/tmala, high tower or pillar for fstivul Kghi. 

Dist^ b antis, term for a facade havbg two colmnns belwrai 
pilasters or antes. 

Dol^ swing. 

Dork Order, Itrst and aimpkii order of Grecian arduteotuze. 
Dormer, window In a sldpmp roof. 

Dormitory^ sleeping room wiih beds or cubkiofl. 

Dry masonry, iioncs laid wiiheut nwrtaf or any adhesive. 

Durbar, Induin court or levee. 

Dyarpaia, doorkeeper. 

Dwarf pirian, irnghtl 


E 

Early English, first of the three divisioni of Gothic archii^turc b 
England, evolved during the thirteenth century. 

Eava* fA4^, lower ponioo of a roof projecting beyond the face 
of the wall. 

Echinus, evolo memborof the Greek Doric cupiinl, also a some-what 
umOar feiture in the Ionic copitaL 
Enoebte, enclosure. 

EDtablature, upper portion of asmiciiire supported by a coJonrutde. 
Entasis, tlJglhi couvm curvature of the itiafi of a colunui thus 
prevcculng a concave apponmcc. 

F 

Facade^ front view or elevation. 

Faience, earthenware, porcelain. 

Fan-light* fan-ifaaped window over door. 

Fenestration, with windows or openmp. 

Filii^ fine onunmtal work * detkate tracery. 

"Filling;^] the repcatinf pation on the htrgcsi or central space of 
a wouL 

Fbial, finishing portion of a pbnocku 
FUmboyant, flmd* ibowy style. 

Flange, projoctbi Hat, run* collar or rib. 

Weefie* skndcr 
Fleaurod, cmved or bent. 

Fluting verticil channdling on Ihc shaft of a column. 

Forum, public place, pUmo of assembly, cspocially at Roma. 

Fif^ fretwork, omamcnial pattern usually carvod and perforated. 
Fneze^ upper border : middle div^on of cotablatureK 


Gables gablMtd, triangular poflion of roof* 

Gallery, piissagse common lo tooms b an upper story. 

Co/W, small street or lane, 

Gonshbare, D^) WnOuary «B. 

<70iur, child figures in ornament, urdtiA 
tTdieibarvar, cekatiaJ musicians of [udra. 

Qarasmatkkk, Some as kirrijTwk^ a grocaque mask used b 
ornomaiitfliion. 

Gara^aiii^ Jt particular sriiog'OOurae or mmildiog b ihc bajonent 
of lenmlra decorated vrilh the gurerenukhur 

adytum, shrine* the miMt sacred pun of a isciple. 
CorfiAu-mwfriff, carved lotus m ihc topmost ODUirao of corbeli of 
the fokka (omlineof portion). 

GorflojfJc, projocting woier^fpout b Gothic ortE^tecture. 

Garth, small garden withb clobierSs 

GtWMdb, mAdnn or vehicle {liding bird) of Vishnu. 

QmAih^srmW ornamental nlclw on lowest turrets. 
GqtoiiskfiWikrir/, shaped like an elephant's bock, whale-backed, 
carving around a doorway, 

l»rt of the koi&M, or ^-ase mernber of the apttaL 

Ckai^ platform or steps ai cdse of water, 

Ght^jgpaiiam^ ”vaie and foliage'' pillir. 

Gifdre^, beam for support. 

GiMw (iab> niche. 

monumentiJ goieway* 

Gothic, pointed arched style prevalent b Western Europe durbx 
the llib to the 16tb c^turiea 
Grille, grafing, latticed screen. 

Gads nmdapa, doted halt b front of a door, v^bule, 

Gmdaxto, ptmudie. 

Gfonpkti, monasenry. 
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HAtT-timbmd consi ruction^ buildirkB formed of A woderv fninw- 
wDfk with ihc intmtica Blled with bride at pIdiCcr. 
Hamnxr-beafn roof^ lale Qoth^c foitii of wood^ roof wifbnut r 
direct lie. 

Hamso, goov. 

Harndka^ the Qniai of a nupa in ihc ftmn of a pedestal in whidi 
the ahflJl of the honori^ umbrella was set. 

Headen and airttchort, bneJu bounded with thdr short or teog 
faces ptaced altcmiidy, 

Hellenic, ancknl CrodL 

ffroHK^mtK nAme fiven Co a type of Deccanj temple soi^posod 
10 he VC bora introduced or daipned by Hemadpont, minisicr 
of Ihc Vadava king of Deva^ m the 13th century. 

Himiyajut, phmiiive Buddhism, an earikr form of this |j«t- 
rcligioiu movement, as ditiinct frera die later, or Mahayua. 
Hippogryph. fabulous gnffkidikc creafure with body of horse. 
Wra^ brad moulding. 

Him, gr/Aai, corbob. 

Flonmuddc and palmetto, border in Grecian art coniisiing of 
tbe«c decorative eknwnts. 

/fo, fbiial (Burmese). 

Hypostylc, pillared hall. 

1 

[con, image^ statue. 

fconognphy, iTIustratiofi of stibiject by drawings or Hgiures, 

/db/e, flower-ihaped member in i Ehividtan oapitaL 
In antis, wiihin nr between antae or side walls. 

Tonic, socotkI order of Grecian ardiitecttire. 
lihrttkir, brick, brickwork. 

I 

Jaga mohan, audience hall or ante-room, compartninni of an 
Ofosan temple frerating the sanctuary, 
raikd parapet. 

Jakamcharytt, mythicii architect or builder of templei in ScHiihem 
India. 

Jaii, literaily any laftioc or perforated pattern. 

Jamb, sido of ihc openings of doint and wtndowi. 

Ja/qtha^ applies to the hroad band of scuJptiirc towards tlie imddlu 
of chpc temple wall (ealedor) ; souKtiines raJled ^Huidlai^aw. 
/afakar, flories of the Boddhab former Nrths. 

/ojrto StanMa, Towtr of Victory. 

Jkappa-sinSa, rampant lion motif. 

Jaina, Tirthankara, or reltgious lefoimcf of the Jains. 

K 

Kfffioja, Shiva's Heaven. 
fCakshoMma, sloping srai-badt of stck 
KatoHf icmpla lowet (Qum). 

Kaloia^ vase, an ornamental pot found in liniais and capiiali. 

and '^vase and meton^ capital. 

Ka!yafta mandaflu, ''hall of manfiiige" In temples of Souiheni Indiii: 

payiUion where the marriage of the dehy is celebrated annual^. 
Kanti^ in Orissan EBnpks the recess between a bfackei or cornice. 
K«h like the ked of a ship. 

Khunta^a-mmf/r^ (Jain) small subsidiary shrioe^ 

Jf/rr/mukhn, ’^raceaffame;^' an ornamental mask of great antiquity 
in InciUn art, 

JlT/r/^sramAAa, ^'ptlUr of fame,'^ fm standing pillar in from of 
temple. 

Ki^nokapaga^ the pilasts' or projection on the tn^ of i temple, 
^uffere, tempk gMEiy^ 

ICudy^ anidia. foliated ardt on Dmvidian temples, ornamentaJ 
motif derived from the Buddhin chaitya arch. 

KumMia, a moiif resembling a vase:, 

Kumhha pancharom^ rocciacd pilisten. 

Kummia, aslragal or lonu m<^ding. 

L 

Labyrtnth, oomplicaJed trreguiaj' iinjctufo of many Lntricaie 
pauages : mw. 

tjjmnated arch, formed by layort as of thin wood,, 


or siamifka^ pillar^ 

Latehtcu femigmousiodc. 

Lath) Cross, mna with upright longer than arms. 

Lattice, s uoti i of crosa laths : perforated sEructure^ 

Loofrynh, yys//, lion-giUlln. 

Linicl, hcam^ the timber or siooe ooveriog on opening. 

Loggia, a gallery open to Ibe aif j vemndiih. 

Lunette^ crewni shape ; smtiidrcular space or ppening. 

M 

Mochicokiion. parapet of fortreft with opcnlni for dropping 
missiles. 

cooking room, kitchen. 

Madat (Jain) lartt fubsidiary shrine. 

^^ahathoraia, gmt San^rit Epk of India. 

Mmhmh'iira, outer giEe surmounEcd by a loBy supentnicture, 
(Chalukyanl. 

Maka GoH/tdtt, in Buddhist wfitings the name of an architect who 
built several important dtiei and fortiesi«, 

MakalL palace , 

Maka-ftMutdqptm, Large enclosed hall in front of main shriiw : 
also tnuisepES. 

AfuAfnwmr, lalcr development of Buddhism. 

Moksira, crocodilc-ihaped enrature presumed to symlKi>'tiH the 
rtvQT Ganges- 

Mallrable, adaptable, pliable, can be hammered m pressed 
into shape. 

jlfoAaivra, ancknl Indian architectural trrail». 

Mmmjimnhka^ froc-standing pillar In front of lemplc. 

Mandapa. ffumdapom. large open hall 
Afondi^ temple. 

oentrtl and pdndpaJ space in the outer wall of a 
Guiarati temple. 

hfmkmiya, latfi»-work formed of inull pieces of wood jointod 
together. 

Maika, monastery or convent. 

Mausokuni, large tomb building, 
ferrace, 

MepillEhic, structure tn which there is a marked use of large lionet. 
Merlon, of embaltled parapet between two embfoaorts. 
pagoda (BaJil 

MoaL Wide dilch suirmmding a forL 
ModillionSr T>roj«tiDi brackets in the classical ordera. 

MonobloCp sinw piece of concrete composiUon . 

Monulhb, single block of stone shaped into ■ pillar nr monument. 
MonoploRiL, ^rpilar type of lempk^ 

Mortar, mLxtiire of lime, saodw and water forjoimni stone or bricks. 
Monira; hole cut lo receive a projection espocmlly a tenon, 
MoukUrtg, The contour given to projecting mombesi. 

lan^uge of the hands and ingm. 

Miikka-mandtpatn, front ha ll or ctdoiuiade in firont of main shrine. 
MiiUion, upright members used to divide openings into smaller 
spaw. 

MuroJ, wall, wall docoraEion. 

H 

dly or capital (Sjaukrtr). 

^o/, itaircase, filjhl of st^is. 

N&f mmdapa, porch over a Aakraie, 

Narnii Mand^nt, portico or pavilion nreded over the sacred bull 

Naot, sanctuary rail or pdodpaJ chamber. 

Mif-«aiw£r,dandng Full, isuuly tbnmlddksmictiiretii an Orisiin 
lemple, 

NsragriAa^ nine pLand^ represenled usually on the liniel or 
indiitimvo of the front door of a lempb. 

Smarw^ middle or central hall of topple, 

Nawatka dtul^ a structuie showing nine pila^os on iia facade. 
Nave, the central or maJn onmpannmt of a building. 
Neck-moulding, ptxifjia-^kamiam. 

Nlche^ TuccH in for i he mceptiDn of a statue or omamenL 
Nook-shaft, detached pillar in a reoe^ of a doorway, opcuiai; or 
pier+ 

Wiyw roAi, donong hoU of topple. 
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OboJUlc, upcrii^f 4 Uid luiully rmnoliihic ikh^rt of wiih 

pymnudat npcx. 

O^cc. A form moulding or avch^ tJle curvn oi whkh rabble 
ihc eyma irveru (q. v,) 

OpkfthodofTKn« in Gun ArdiiTccture ah open vestibule wiihin 
the portico. 

Order, in Architecture lignifka a coSwn with its bAse, ihAfi ind 
cspitAl, Amt ihe tntiiblAture which ii seppom. 

OrW, prp)ciclltig Mnndw. 

Qvtmiling. syitcm of consiiuciiofi in itunm or Arches whm 
the course of bricks or slons projects ovtf the cm w below. 

Avoid, ovml with one end more poifilfid. 

Ovolo, conimt mouldings 


P 


PdcAi, foot Of hAie, 

Pada-vinyaiti^ ground plnn^ 

Pftdrmt^ loiui, moulding hAving the curws of the loioi poiaL 
cyim iwfM m itcin, 

Padnithhimdam, nock mouldingr 
Pathnam, pedcAtsl. 
fadWuwKi. lotus throne. 

PagiK proje^ingpiUslcr-likenirfAOC of ah Orr^An tofOple (CAlcrw). 
Pifoda. tAll structure in acvoral stories. 

Pwrni/ff. kitchen. 

Pcioftii, iquATo member rorming upper portion of DrAvkUnn 
capitAl ; abecui 

PAlimp«0t, An inscription or mAtiurcript over which Another hm 
been sutMettneotly written. 

Panckaram, Attic ist supmtruclure ; aIio pAvilion. 

Paru'hfiratka drwf. Structure hAving five piusten on its fncado. 

tciPpkocmsBting cii Ave shrines in a gfoup* 

Pwl, roonsed compArtmciil in a wilk etc, 

Panjith, cdL 

Pnrapet. upper ponion of A will Atk>ve the n»f, 

Paroftara, cnrabtAtuTc. 

Parichakra, hnlf medAllicHu on the uprighn ofA BuddhUi railing- 
PArterre. level spAoe in m gAidein occupkd by f|pwcT-b«di. 
Pjnhcnon, Gneek temple At Athcm, idal of ckisk ircbitocture. 
PArvis. prioiti* cbAmber. 
fiF/flp lintel Of beam, 

PAtins, grton nim iKaI coven materiAb eKpowd to ibe air, 

PAfio, open court of a SpAnLsh dwelling. 
pAvilion^ farads. chaimM: 

Pediment, ifiAngukr lermiruUkiri of the roof b A cliis*ic temple, 
PeripctrAL surrounded by i mrige of cQtimmf. 

FArutyle^ range of columns surioundmg 4 court or temple, 
Pkture-gilkry, chlrroiam. 

Pida, pitAa. basemcot- 

Picr, tupportitig mass other ihnn i coluirm, 

PiiAUcr, squam pih*f pro|eetiog from a wmlh 
PillAr, kkmMi. 

Pift/ra, lAiike wrk. 

Pinnacle^ irathiaftA sms II lurfci-bke icmurufUm, 

Piika, hax^ ncdeslal. 

Pfft^tt^ toranA, or gitcwAy of ifie Cbinw, 

Plan. rep r es cntAlion of a building showing ihA gCncTAl disllibutioo 
of iu PAJts In horircMitAl fcciism. 

PUsiic, modelled or moulded. 

PlAtaxAque. plattresoo, over-florid omamentAtion in tho Spunuh 
Rcfuisuivx style, naemMing mtrkate silver-work. 

Plinth, Ipf/M lower ponkm. or fcw*, of a building m column. 
Podium, stone bench : low pedcsial waU. 

^oituno^ belhing link (CcylM>, 

PolychitHnotic, mAoy-coloi&ed. 

Porch, ftfudure 01 Itont of doorwiy. 

PortAl, docpwiy. 

Portico, space enclosed within colunuA. 
iVn. stupa (Siam). 

PnxkikshfM patha, vtiAka, prooeisionAl paMAge or AmbulAtory, 
Prek^Fom^ open courtyard. 

ProMda, palACe, Abo shrine. 

Carrara, cntshlAture. 


PronaoA, porch, part of a temple in front of the naos : 

someiimca portico. 

Fropytacum, mtranoe gale or vcsilbule. 

Pterema, space belwwi the wall And columns of a temple. 

Purm vase of pfenty^ '^pol and foliafc capital in style of 

nortbem tndia. 

PuskkfEr^ai^ sacred pool or tank. 

Piahp^dwjdha, pAuJ^n hodhica, projecting bracket or corbel of a 
Omvidiani capitAl. 

Pylon, propylon. IaII mouumenlAl gnieway, 

Pyramidak including to an apex a pyramid. 

Q 

(JuAdrmngle. foLir-sidod figure or court. 

QuAttro^oento, hflocnth century aa period in ilAlian art. 

Quoin, comer sEones at the an gka : angle of a building. 

R 


Riikapaga^ central projection or pilaster, 

Adbjtoiiu^ earth spirits, 

RamayoAO, Sanskrit epk poem of great antiquity. 

Ram^p bfoad-tppp^ dafensi^i-e mound or smictitre, 

Rnodom rubble, mnsonry fonued of sioms of tfrefulat: site and 

shape. 

fSmfii rmtmiapa, painled hall or ihratrr. 

Mnfka, lit. a car i car used In the temple ceretnonies of Southern 
India ; also applied incorrectly to ihe mcmolithic shrins of the 
Seven PA^aSt ^^amalJApumm, 

Refectory, dining hall in a monastery or college, 

Rtkhe, curvilinear portion of a spite or stkhara. 
fUkka ikul^ a lowc^ sincfuary (Onsun), 

RcllquATy. Toceptack for relks, 

Rcnaksonce. revival of art ajid ktteni in. Eumpe under the influence 
of clauical models m t4th and 16ih oenturis. 

Rib, projecting band on a ceithig or vmuH. 

Ridge, highest point of a roof, running from cod to end. 

Rococo, ftyk wiib debased Renaissance fcatutes- 
Roll mmildin^ Abo calbd scrolJ moulding from iis rcseniblanoe 
to A scroll of papw. 

Rood-loft, rabed pukry in freni of the chanccl of a churdi tit 
cathedral. 

Rood^crecn, framing scfrarating the chancel from the mi of the 
bitiiding. 

Rosette, rw-shnped omaniciif. 

Rose Window or wheel window^ drculai window with millions 
converging like the spokes of a wheel. 

Rotunda^ building of drctiJar ground plan, circular hall or room. 

RMeh0 KfPukt, dxteeo-^sided pirUir, 

RtinneL small hollow. 

Rustkalkm, method of fonrung noncwork with rccesaed joinfa, 

S 

Satka mamiapa Ur charoiU^ assembly hall. 

Sei, hall. 

Sdiimkkff^ alter. 

Sanctunv holiest portion of a tempk dinner lanctuary 
friha. 

SanjFmama, mociailery^ 

SaAAp, a shelU emblem of the god Vishnu, 
mote; moot or mcetiog hatl. 

structure with sev'cn pilasters on its facade. 

Sarai^ cAJAvansarai, halemg place. 

Sanef], large saiKbtone block as at Sionchengc. 

Sefabd, type of rode, mclamorphk, and flssik (split) in characler ; 

dark slaic coloured. 

Srnf, guildl, 

Seljul^ Turkish Iskmic dynasty of wtoiem Asia, in the I tlh, !2th 
A llth oeols. 

Srska, serpent deily^ 

Shaft, pofthm of a oolunm between base and capital, 

Sikkorn, tpire or tower. 

ShriiM!, nnctuAfy, lumt saceed ponion oft icoipk. 

Sill, shelf or akh in frooi of window, 

Si^ jotiro, anckot Indian tnemEise on building ccwirucOon and 
amedtfii 
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S^CMd) 

St!pi Ajchitflct 

SMa, liofL 

Sinhwtna, lion ihione i ilirone for A stanic of ibe Buddia, ty 
fum^rted on fipm of liona, 

Sinha siarrMa, lion pillar. 

5rw, capital of a pillar. 

Sira kama, pcntn^nal pillar. 

Skanda kanaa^ hcuBooal ptlloj. 

Soffit^ undcnido of any archJtoctural member. 

Smui iuna, 5|K)ut to carry away obliallons in tbe ohiinaof a lemplo. 
Sopajta, lUiht of fttepi, stairs. 

Sridhara, piOar with octagonal shaft and s^^uare baso. 

Srinfa, quarter sikhata likt a tuitot attached to tho imin likhara. 
Suggp^p not oppo^Tc, not in lino. 

Stamtha, column^ pilimr On Oqjantip tekana). 

Stoepkp spirop sikfiara, lofty structure above a diurcli. 

Stel^ upright slab or pillar sometiines inscribed as a fravestone. 
StdlatOp arrang^ like a star, radJaling^ 

StenoiU pattern insoribed or paJnted by means of a cut plare. 
Steroobate, solid platform. 

Sikapil, ntasfor emftanum. 

Stockade, line of posts aa a fence or biurkr. 

Storyp hhumikha, spw between Iwo aducent floon. 

String-oourae^ a horironlal moulding ouen under a parapet. 

Strut, wood, stone or iron set up to bear weight or pressure i ■ 
brace. 

Stucco, kind of plaster or ceoient for wiing iorfaces. 

Stupa, originally a funeral ritound or tumulus, but creeled by the 
Buddhists etcher to enshrine a rclk or to conuiicmofaie some 
sacred site. 

Slyiobaccv the bue or sub^ructuic on which a coioniiailQ is placed. 
Suchi^ 130S1 ban in a Buddhist railings 
SMuuutsi (Cbalukyan) temple vestibule^ 

Sun window, chaitya window, large arched opeoioi in the fitcade 
of a chailya hall or Buddhist temple 
Supcrcoluniniillon, one row of pilasters or pUlars in a story above 
anolhcT. 

SWo/vRukA, ^^aun-facc*% a symbolic decorative clement. 

Surya, the sun god 

T 

Tibcmackp small ntovabk sanctu^ ; also canopied stall 
Tadit 1 kind of nocking in a Dravidian capilal. 

Tfda, story* 

Tedapattma, pavement. 

Tataprijhtha, lower of the two lien of a plinth. 

Tandarat donee of Siva. 

Temenos, sacred predncti of a Ictnpk nr sanctuary. 

Tempera, distemper ; metbod of nmnl painting by means of a 
*‘body,” such as white pigment. 

Tkakur bari, sanctuary (Dcoipil). 

Ttrikattkara^ Jain rdigious i^ormcr. 

Titanic, gigantic, snperhunMn. 

Tat, quailcr OT ward of a town (N^ol)* 

Topiary^ art of clipping shrubs into omamenli] shapes. 

Tbrdtttf, gateway of Indian design. 

Torrid gateway of a J^anese tempk. 

ToruSk oemveg moulding chiefly taed in plOar bosm. 

Tower, jikkara, 

Trabeate, use of beams in construction os distiiiot front arches. 
Tracery, omamenlal perforated pattom. 

Trameptf cross or transverse eompaitmcnts of a building. 
Transom, borironta] divisions or ems-bors lo wintkiwa. 

Treroil orran^ in three lobes. 

Trifoiium, gaUcry or arcade above the arch^ of the nave. 
Tiriksdach^ (Cb^ukyan) tripk shrine or thieeKsHed lemple. 
TWnwri/, Hindu Triad. 

Thptadhimf ihect cyluidrical meniber over the <wnia. 


Triple Umbrella, chhafravaU f Buddhist). 

rri/arA<7 dlruf^ a stmclurc having three piktsten on the facade. 

TWmle, trident, enibkni of ^iva. 

Truncated, cut off at top. 

Truss, Support for a loofp bridgCp etc. 

Tudor GothiCp late perpe^iculor style which nourished in Ernglond 
from the reign of Heniy V|| to that of Elizabeth : 16th century. 
TumuluK a mouncl ofien runemfy, presumed origin of che stupa, 
Turrets, imaU towers. 

Tympanum, trianiular spnee within the comicoi of a podlment. 

U 

Ubaffitam, pedcslal. 

Uda idttfm, flying limi. 

Ug/oee, store house (Chaliikyao)^ 

Umbrella stick, rA^ri 7 >wkif. 

UpoKj^ pedestal of a pillur, 

Updpiiha, pedestal. 

t/FnsrirxeOy h^lf^Mikhara like a tunet altoched to the main jikkara, 
or spire. 

Vjhmsha, coping. 

Uttira, entablature. 

Uyyah, Unyal tnamiapam, (hindolal hall for swinging the ddty 
IjAniJI). 

V 

mamtopa, (Chafukyon) hall in wbkh the vnAoim or temple 
vehicles are stored. 

Sastra, Rules of Architecture.*' 

Vat^ Buddhist monument (Siamese). 

Vauil, archocl cowing over any space. 

Vfdas, ancient sacred bixiks, the foundalien of Hindutsrii i they 
give their name to the V^ic Age. 

Vtdi^ alter, also a wall Of screen. 

Buddhat nitlirtg. 

Vestibule, anto-ioom. 

FiAoni, Buddhist ox Jain monasile^. 

Virntma^ towered sanctuary containing the ceil in which the deity 
is enshrined. 

kfro ghoitta^ sacred bell A eommon deoatntfvt motif. 

PuAcno, horns. 

Lord of the Arts^ palroii saint of the (aafWnan. 
Vitruvllis, Roman architect^ ndlitory engineer and wriief, in the 
days of Cinar and Augustus. 

Volute, scroll or spiral 
Vyati, leo^yphn 

W 

Wogon^ault, Aemi-cylindficaf mof like a wagon tilt or cover, 
Wohaikadai, decorative projecting shrioca on Sinhalese stupas or 
dagabas. 

Watlk and daub, primlrivn wolfing of twigs plastered with mud or 
day, 

War Of step-well in. Gujarat and western India. 

Wheel ckakr^ nko discua of Vishnu. 

Wing, sides, the lateral DJctremaEiot of a building. 

Javanese tbcatricnl perfomEancc. 

Y 

YqfPAxEb, boll where the sacred tiff h maintained and worshipped : 

place of sacrihoe. 

Yakjha, somi-divlne being. 

Vnii, hlppopotamiis-likc creature in the ormuncntatksfi of 
Chmikyon temples. 

Yamuna, Jumna river. 

Ymkil, stkk, pok or shoAp (Buddlustl 
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Oui^yui ; mE., 1447,, 1757. 
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ChfliTU ; I917L 

ChjutdcU r^Jif - 1107. % 
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Oumdrii-PfiMarmi J 9®^ 
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QiluMraya«bti(|^ni»1> ; U, 

Oiidimbenun ; i9» 97, 99. 
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OdtabiiAdh ; 115. 
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Q eraiory t 26. 

tTpl7,114. 
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CrikiJcuUm; 36. 

Cteuplion I 45, 176. 

QirvM comkv : 149. 

OitlKk : 2i* 109. 


Debhoi ; 113 . 

DibhUu ; i 5 p 
DemUl ; 66, 147, 

DuiuiAr I 116 ^ 

Dentepuri ■ H, 105 . 

Dmsurun Temple i 49 * [ 00 . 

Dariuftt t, ID, [ 9 . 31 . 

Duonllui l II. 

Du AvmurtEUm); 71 . 

Delia J 135 . 

Deem. Deccani ; M, 52 , 59 . 65 . 101 . [ 25 ff, 
Deifiecnuj 31. 

Deofsrb (Aami D4ti.> ; 5011. 

DndJlVL 

DtaiMli Uvm : 

DlMCDi^: 4 ,lz 
Dhaayuabika; 36 . 

DtomUcofa 1 36 . 

DhannarilB vntlta ; 9XK Si- 
Dlumj^ (TixiU); 33 . 

Dbanw: 29 , 52 , 63 p 66 .T 0 Ll 3 lp 146 . 
DlMuli p 2 i. 

DbRtuiOa GiTHip (EUm) ; 59 . 

Dtiiinu aod biipolD ; 151 
; 74, 99. 

Diodom; I. 

DMottii; 3 L 
DiKTtoiaantiip 25 , 3 (V 31 
Diwudm * 93. 

Diii«pl4Jiat; 93. 
E 4 eii 9 nu«ui; 4 l.] 641 T. 

Doiit-DoQiif; 191 . 

DaTteKOim); 60 , 

~ " -hoMtedeaile; 3 «. 

79. 

a: 77. ITOL 

LfOkn); 64^71ir.*71 


Duiia Tempb (Ailwie) : 53 * 67 * 101 . 
Dw&pataa [ 26 , 301 143 , t 69 . 


EcbotiJia I 5. 

Ekambera Temple ; 94. 

EkwimTlttha; 104. 

^Ekphiuita r 30, 62* 71, 72, 73. 
y ElJkira ; 22. 30. 56* SS* 59, 61* 62, 70, Tiff., SO. 
Elions I 36, J4. 

Emhiie m^tadaltm ; 1L 
En^lih md I 1 
Ephesus; 9, 

Em ; 4S,50. IL4. 

EuthytSamu; 31 


Fa^uoi; lOi, |4, 43* 47, 57. 
Fire altar ; 34^ 

FUtroof; 44,50,67*79, 95. 


Gable p SO, 111 IT. 

Gadae: 66^ 145, L47. 

Gt^f^iihthttkrile (vhele-backed) ; 64. 

GAlapunh : 6S. 

Cm: 54,87. 

Oandhara ; 31 IT.. 40, 44. 154* 156* 157. 

GBMsh GuiEKpha : 29* 30. 

Gan^sh Laia ; 15, 2|. 

GaD^ikaedafholapiLram Temple ; 85 IT. 

Cania klni^ ; 101. 

Gaops, Gantetto Plain ; I* % 40* 44, 47* 48, 56,78, S4, 116 
Ganiain i 101. 

Gaf^-fliha i 47 , 61 
Ganaia Pillar ; 17 * 50 . 

GBtei(dty): 113. 

Gauj: 51.51 
Gmulamiputia | 21, 49. 

GaviJi rejas l 65. 

Gawatfarfa; 131 
Gaya 8* 10, 11 
GAoAre (belD * 9 h 
G lwolaiTwples 113, 

Glwfiaaala: 37.39. 

Olnimli ; 111, 123. 

Gimar ; 30, 134. 

Gobiod DeW Temple : 129. 

Godavari : 36. 

Godvod : iL5. 

Gop Temple; 137. 

Oopi, Gopika ; II, 11 
Gopunm ; 43 * 10 * 80 , 82 * 8 Sff. 

Gfuco-Bactfian ; 31 IT. 

GneccvBwddhist ; 31* 32, 34*44* 155. 

Gm«c<hFartblio : 31 AT. 

GfaeDo-IViiiaii : S. 

Graeco-Roman ; 20* 34* 35* [53* 156. 

Great linpnja. Temple (BbubUMCWv} ; 85, 

Grytsboo : 15,11 28, 54. 

119. 

Gudimanixn ; 13. 

Godivadi; 37*39. 

Guildsisenl); 64, llS. 

Gi^afil: MtlOl. 117f, 

G$if^pka I 29, 53, 59. 

Gundicbobari (Puri) : 109. 

Gunmptlk : 36, 

Gupta ; 48ff.* 67, IIK, 114, 161. 

Gvpla Vmod ; 47flr. 

Quptapvn: 151. 

O«lior;4l.64,80*t01. 1380. 

Qympm I JH 
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Hikbid; ]42ir,, 147. 

BumDer-boaim; 123.. 

Bunmer drasing l 6^. 

/fisitM (vMMo) I 9^ 143i 

Humppa; I, 

Haiibara^ 115. 

Mmika t 14. 24, 23,44. 58. 162. 
Hwwwi; im 
Hathi GiKnplw; 28. 

Warn Rum Temple ; 93. 

Keadm ud Sttetchen ; 41 
Heliodonift (non of Dum) ; 17, 2ip 47. 
Heiufbtati; «5.126.127. 
Hieiint^g ; 31,3^43. 

HiMyam : iSff. IiTmT.. 27ff. 
HippopTliis ; 29, 30, 91.94. 100. 
Himwzii: 173. 

Homo ; 1S3. 

HofMQWdile and Ftlfflctie ; 9.17. 

** Hone Cotirt ” (Srlnnaain) ; 94, 98. 
Hoil Mafdnn ; 33. 

HoysaJd Stykr^ HlfT. 

Hoyuksnn Tempfo: 14217. 

Huchchimnlligiidl Teraplc | 53. 67, lOJ. 


Idaie : 8S, SB, S9. 
Indi^Biiddhui; 31,41, 146^ 
tndn<3u£ui; 191^7. 
lodiM^TueJc ; 32, 161. 
Indo-Scyihinn ; 32ff. 
tndnbctla ; 137. 
Indn-^bha (Elbia) l 75. 
IndLU; 32, 44. 

Indui CiviUzition ; Iff.. 40. 
Iron Pillnr. Pelhi ; 50. 
Isipatana \ 42. 

IttKfi t 146. 


Joj^amohan ; 102 . 

Jnnanath Sabha i 75. 

laguulhTcfnptD, Pyn ^ 43. 101, 102. 104, 105, 107fl'., 108. 
JagatSiogli; 14. 

Jngiayyapeta t 37.39. 

Ja[uS,Jiina : 32, 53* 63, 71, 73, 110.112, 115,119, 121, 134. 
Jaipur ; 109. 

Jafcanacharya l 63. 
iamalfaihi l 33. 

JambulcefVKni Temple t 89,97, 99. 

JnmbuUiiga Temple; 63. 

J&Ddiid CTaxUa) I J3. 62. 

Japan ; 57. 

Jalakns ; 14. 

Jallcaii I 113. 

lauUin ■ 33, ^ 

Java : 41, 64, 78, 145, 133. 155, 193ff. 

Jaya-itanibkB (Toiwr of Viciorjf) ' 123* 

Jeuvam Seem ; 16, 42. 

Jetawanamm ; 167* 

Jhalra E'ataii: 116. 

Jbifljuwmda : 123. 

JimnaLh Tempie (Kbajunlio) ; M3. 

Jopowan; 7!ff. 

Jor-batiftU i 151. 

Jugal Kahore Toziplo ; t29« 130* 

Jtifnu : 35. 48.116* 

Junagadli (Upaitoi) v 30,135. 

Jmmar ; 12, 2lf7., 28. 


Kabul VaOey * 31 
Kadi (Cbidi); 117. 


Kathcfei Koii: 41 
Kadpblw ; 33. 

: I3h 

Kafir KoU 161. 

KailiM (Ellon) ; 63. 71, 7317., BO. 

KajIaunaOia Tooipk s 62, 81, 82, 88. 

Kabuaa Tenmk; I^IT. 

Kalcivara 143. 

Kalmga i Zt, lOtff. 

Kaitnguiarm ; lOl. 

Karian ; 132. 

Kmaiw; 69, 144. 

MaluMte (Kh^juraho) ; 62, 111,112* 
Kandy; 171. 

Kanhcn ; 20; 11. 23* 26, m, 59. 

Ka»K mobldini: 125. 

Kinishkaj 34, 35. 

JTojT/tD'df (batlMmeillt) I 123. 

Kapilavaatu; S, 32. 

KiLTliala: 117. 

KafU; A 21f., 241f., 61,70. 

Kami Kauiwr ; 12* 

Kazimir: 131. 

Kaiia ; 43. 

Kalhiawar ; 30. 101. Ill* 131* 134. 

Kaimaiidu ; 162. 

Kain : 35* 

Khajul^o 1 62, 64,101* LOB. llOff., 113* 119. 
Khandcsb i 63. 108* 126. 

K handjaairi (OtiiSa> I 29, 30, 

Klmrajiila (lemee); 120. 

IGwvda; 28. 

KhftWl i 41. 

KhAshiAmm); 14. 

Kbednpur i 147^ 

; 109, 149,150. 

Khmer ; 78, lT7f7. 

Khmabad i 34. 

Kindu(Marwaf); 122. 

Kirfimukh (sati^Tace): 139. 

KMi siambha ; 108* 123. 

Kistna : 16, 36,37, 41,63. 

Kokamihim : 125. 

Korudane ; 6, 21* 23 . 27* 

KoaaiAk * 22* 99, 101* IPX 1^-p 119- 
Keodivta ; 16. 

KoolGudi i 32. 

Konnaanatha Temple i 64^ 65. 

Kothua (Bathra) ; t, 17. 

Kiislma 1, Raihtralciiia dynasty of Mukhtd | 71* 
iCMh {ultcftoua) : 22, 64, 79. 94. 

Kiikkanur TmpU : 69,145. 

Kumaraaupn; 50. 

Kumanpala; 122. 

KurnbolcDnam j 86, 69,94. 

Ksjfi^€^€htvam ; 94. 

Kunmhar i 10* 

JTiMdb (wered pool) ; 120. 

Kundalpur i 135. 

Kunvmr Math ; [t3. 

KunivaltJ: 146, 147. 

Kminaiani (Kasia) : 3,41 

Kudianf : 32* 34, 41 

Kutub (Quib) Moiquc, Delhi ; 50. 

Kwi Nbeci ; 191. 


Ladh Khan Temple ; 52, 54, 74* 
Ladkhnauti ; 149* 131. Ill 
Lakkimdi ; 66, 69, 145.146. 
Lalitadltya ; 156,139,161. 
LamJnated pUnlu ; ll,2|, 131* 
Latcrile ; 29, 105, 107,150, lil« 186. 
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Liurya Antr^ ■ S. 

Liurym NuMtAnfarh i 8, 9. 

Leofriir s 81. 90 . 

Ufhitn^ I 25. 

l^iarmiA Tcfnplft|Bhu^an«iwar) ; SS, liHff., 107, J09. 
LKm rNlUn ^ 48. 81. 

U>h«{tniudA I 1^. 

UmwItiiSr s U, i6w J9*2(.36. 

Lonia ; 8. 

Lop>kirt : fB&. 119. 

Ludcn* (Kfu^inir) t I5T, I3f. 


Macedonu ; S, 31. 

AfwJbno/t^^ ; 140. J43. 

Madura ; 7T, 9Sn^ JW. 

Mipdha \ 4.7.44, Ifi3. 

Malubli«niti ; d5. 

Miha-Govinda fvctlir«ci) ; 4, 
Mahakulcavan Templo ; 47. 

^taha mmdapn : 62. 

MahartifradA ; 59. 

M4%(naM iOmi WfXHl> ; 4. 

MAhiijTifia * 20. 27, 31fr., 56fr. 

MAhcndni Group : TTfT. 

Mahcndravurmflu UJ ; 82, 

Mah^h ; 45. 

Mihiihaiuni mandApam : 79. 

Maltkmo ; 108. 

MajalcUtA t 197. 

; 48p 

Malabir ; LSI. 

Mala Dc Tempb ■ 111 
MaMu r 149, 15!. 

M'S’l'S’'”"*'™ 

MtL\ol t 141. 

Mimalla Group ; 77ir. 

MAiTur£«purani i 62, 63. 64. 71^ 80. 90^ 94. 
Manbhuni r t49, ISO. 

Monchtpyri Oumi^ j 30^ 33. 
Manduapgiuu ; 77. 

MandSay ; 176 , 177. 

Mmdiipa : 41. 61 75, 101 
A/nAiw<T(will-Am) I 111 rSO. 
Manulcta ; 54. 

MuuJcyak Sttm ^ 14, 33- 
Mannuda ; 2l 
Maribaf ; I fJ, 

Manand (Kaihmif) : 107, 120. 158#. 
Manw I 111 136. 

Miiw Temple (KMnpn} : 116. 

MtUateiwa Teoipb j 81. 

Maihuni; S« Mum. 

Maur™ ; 3,6. 7* 9#.. 11.15,16. 
MAyumufij ; 101. t09, 149. 

Mfdh (femes) : 14. 
sthaMi: 
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Me^i icniple ; 53,67. 

Mfiuhayt; 176. 

MAi; fJl. 

MMneAOw i 6. 

* - » - s- «• 

PV^VOpOvft^DUi 
Mililltik ~ 166. 

MiUn^ ; 34. 

MiaiUSl 97. 

MildlmCStii^ T<^> I 107.118. l2Wr. 

Moh^gliro^ 1140. 
Mt^MoroduCrajula} ; 33. 

Mooatim (v^> ; H 20. ITIT, 51#, 43. 56. 
Mcmolirhi: 8. 

Mortirj ri43,65.156. 


Mote or inocrt hell; 52, 

Mouni Abu ; 121. J21 
bfiAkbidri ; 132. 

Muk^wara Flha (Kotab) ; 50 . 
Mukhalin^aui; lOt. 

Mukkmi^nd^ I 149. 

Mukhaoa : 124. 

MuJLhtainri; 133. 

^ukletv'aru Temple (BhubeiKiwsLr) , 
Mokisvaja Temple iCkiiu«rveram) ; 
Mulb Rajof ; 163. 

Muirra (Maihura) ; 15. 35. 40, 101. 
Muzallarpur - 
MyippAian ; 173, 


NacJjna, ^pih Slate i 48^ 49. 
bUgiu]uni ; tO, JJ. 

Naia tabemacks. aloifa ; 4165. 
NAf(Ki Siaia ; 14.17. 48p49. 

Nahapoiia \ 2i. 

NaluhH'Riutam ; lip 19. 
l^aOWKla ; 41 43. 

NandiwiDsn Group t 77, 83. 

Naos : 54, 62. 

NamuiUmvarTiiiii ; 56. 78. 

Nansina ; 48, 

Narutan ; rj8. 

Naaik 5 20#. 25, 28. 49. IQS, 127. 
Naianja ; 87. 

Nateia x 99. 

Mai MamUr ; 102- 
Kaiikiaits : 9, 

Nmofraka r 116 
Navarenaa ; 138p 141. t46L 147. 
Nayaki : 95# 

Neminatha Tempk; J55. 

T^i; a. (J, i5,64,131, iJi. isiir. 

Newai* of Nepal; 132. t62ir. 

Nile ; (. 96, 

*'Norbu " (PtedoiB JeneH ; t1. 


OdJthnule; tS4, 

Obdniu ; iA. 

Opijthfidpirm ; 34, 

Opia (h/iw : (55, 

Oratoriuii ; 110, 

■• Order"; 22. 

Orpftdam : *3. 

OnsM ; iW. 62. H lOlfT,, I (9,13t. 
0*w (fodhiKirV : I I3(f. 

Oiu* ; II, 47. 


Paiitum ; 94. 

; 84, 

Pa*«n (Burma) ; 45. ITSff. 

Pafodas of BuiTFiii; ]73)r. 

™i«TUw ; 42, I5J, 153, 174. 
f^ldynuty I 149, ISO, 151. 
nAiltai or *■ plank " ; 85. 89. 

Piilw nwf ; 78, 

Puniu Aihene ; 32,33. 

Pallavi j 7*. 77ir. 

Palitana ; 134, 

PtanpapBci Tecnde | 92, 

Pomko^im ; ] SO. 

102, 1)2. 116, i; 
Pwditihan : 156, 158,161. 

PandiiB ; t49IT„ 151. 

PudiiJena I 23. 

Pkad>a ; 77, SSff,, 9S. 

hjiuiuh Tmide ; 68(r, 

Pknmnth ; 135. 


J02,[IH. 

83, 


V 160t 


P^wniinww Tompto ; lOSflT. 

; 156, 

PirUvooii (Alhctts) : 156^ 151, 

Pvtlihi, PAithiins : 3lff. 

PsMt^ffftakii (ftonMiltcr) | tO, 

P^on Pby : 29. 

Pubiitputni ; 5. 6, 7, Bp 10, 13, 66. 

Fman (Gi^nil) I i 
Fatiui (Nopal): 162, m. 

Pdt&ii {Kuhniir) i 160, 

Paihan ; IN, 1!6. 

I^Uu ; S. 10, 44. 139. 

PvtuUkdJ : 52, 63. 66u 67ff.. 7J, 88. 101. 144ir. 

Pobblc(dif[^> I 155. 

pDcUgaon ; 127. 

Pw ; 173. 

PalMsiami (Grmo); 4. 

P^polis. PmepolilM ; &p 10,11, iSp 19, 23, 24, 28, 29p 12, 30. 

PteJhwAr ; llfT.* 33. 

Ptvwahs ; 7,96. 

Phocnidazi ; 45. 

Pilgrifia" Way ; 8. 

Pij^a (“ ca^worlc s 6. 

Pipla Dovt I I I5i 
Pipnhwa s ia 
PiuUUioni: 2111,28. 

PtM^lu * 3. 

Ptottresod ; 140. 

Plmy ; 8. 

Podiimi t 51. 

PiobiM ; 169+ 

PoloaiunLwa j. 166^ ITOff, 

PolybilB I 5. 

Fa NSW t m. 

pool or^tdon UUka ; 97. 

portrait pillar ; 97^ 

Prodaksh/fm p^iha (proowi^wl pamee) i II. 17, 62.119. 
Prdtaram ; 88. 97, 98p 106. 

Pnmbafum : 196. 

*" Primiiivw*^ j47ff, 

Pracoe I 173. 

Pnwao« : 14p 53. 39, 62. 

Propylajftiiti j 21. 

Pteroma t 

Pudukotlii ; 77, 84. 

f^jdu Mandapt (Modun) i 97, 98+ 

PukMt; 169+ 

Pulakatfi J I 54. 

Pulokomi II i 36. 

PunU Dovi ; 193. 

Puroimdhbhtliima ; 156,161. 

Puii f 28p 41.101, 105. 

Ptffita kataia (** homl of pleoty '*) ; 48^ 

P^dcm ; 70, 97. 

Pyu I 173. 


Qutb Mosque, Delhi ^ 46^ 114, t5L 


Raipktr ; 4f. 

Etaiaiila. the Great l 85. 

Rm™! Temple (Bhubanetwar) ; 66 l §0, 10617. 

Ruajaaimha Group ; T7ff^, 80. 

lUjanbaii; 14 lOl. INH. 123+ 

lUiepdra ; 86 

EUjpiba ; 3. 4. 3.10. II. 

R^pucuA { 14.101, U4tr^ 113. 

R^hahi I 42, 111. 

/^jAuw; 83,17. 

RAfneswara i 6U 7llf., Tt, 94. 

Raowmram Temple ; 97,99. 

Rampurvu : 8. 9. 

Rmpiodd ; 176 

ttojirOumptiB (** Queen*! Cave "} ; 30. 

Raupur ; 116. 


Ralha ; 63, 77, 107. 
RAvuu-Jea-Khaj ; TOff., 72. 
Riwalpipdi; 3llf.. H. 

RAUqwy • 80. 

Rewah ; 121, 

Reoaissoiwe ; 91.140. 

Rib-vault Lna I 60. 

Rit Veda : 4. 63. 

Rock ArchiifKiuTC MWh, 7|, 
Romancique ; 13, 

Reof-ribi I 22,23,28. 

Rudia MaU (Siddhapur) ; 112, 128. 

Ruphoi ; 40, 

Ruwauwatei; 17, \61K 


Sadiya MaU; 115. 

Sadarl: 136 
Sa|ain:t; 176 
SaJMdeva ralha ; 64, 80^ 

Soheih tSravasli) ; 41 
Sakab (Siolkot): 32. 

Sakuntali ; 114 
Saladl I 115. 

Salt Ran^ {Sin^pura) ; 161. 

Saochi ; 3.4. 3. 7, 8, ID, I38f^ 19,15. 28. 37, 40. 4711., 63 
Smgaramas ^ 17, 3|, 36, 

SaiJtaficharya Tempk (Kashmir) ; 158. 

StukaraiD HOI ; 1617. 

Sonkofawman ; 160. 

Sa^tlhiifara ; 32. 

Sargofi ; 34. 

SamathT 9,13.24,42,45.12, 

Sos Bahu Tempifl (Gwalior) ; 116 12817+ 

Saunian | 45, 133. 

Sauuldi; 19. 

S0vpafha Brakmana / 47 
Schist; 14* 137. 

Scythians } Ill7.p 14. 

Sdakpuf I 122. 

Sezia dynwy i 149. 151, 152, 

(auiids) ; 64, Il8, 

^jAa; 11, 132, 151, 

^ Sevsi Pagodu ; 79+ 

“ ” Temple (Marnalltpufam) ^ 62, IL 

ShweDa^ Pagoda i 176. 

Shvyainbhu N^ ; 11^ 36^. 

Siam ; 18717. 

Sikharu / 11, 46, 52, SlfT., 62flr., 118, 125. 

Stfpm; 64, 118. 

SiaUcot ; 12. 

Siddkipur i 122, 129. 

Siddharmja t 65. 

Stddbawani Temple (Bbubauetwar); 106. 

Sijiriya ; 166. 

Sibaankar Mill (Dhorw) ; 66. 

Silavau or salats i 118. 

Smdh I 4t,44. 

Sinha-stambhaa : 24. 26 
Simur(Nauk Dui.): 108. L26 H?. 
i'/ni (bracket capital) ; 119. 

Sirtap OTaxila) ; 16 I7, 135(L 157+ 

Suptu ; 4L 
Sitamarhi ^ 10, ]2+ 

Stta*f wd: 71. 

Siiruidaya t 134. 

Sol^; 11717.122, 123. 

Somnxlh l 12217 
SDtmuLhpur ; 141. 

Sofuiaarh ; 111. 

(stairway) : 16 
Suvaoa Relgobi ; 116 
Sreewacoluzn : 36 
Sri Mlndir {BhubauBwar) ; 104. 

Sri Yajoa ; 28. 

SHnivasanohir ; 84,170. 
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. fM.95,97.m 
Snvifliputtiir (lUmiud); 97, lOO. 

SionmoiB; 14, 

StiiGoo ; 4J, 4S. 

StnMffi.?, 11.17.14ff. 
wmirifgw119. 

Swbnwmnii/ Tceqila (Taigorai) ; 100. 
JKwWfcrott'banO: 14, 

Sudmitt ; 3. 10, if, 13. 16. 

Slllilttrtui ; 134,141. 

Soltutpi^; 161. 

Sumar; U 
Sunk \ 119. 

Sowlint AiMtiB Oopuram ; 69. 

SundwcTMin {Midin) 1 97. 

Stmiu 1 ITir., 49. 

^ TenplftoriitetiumU ; 107,1201 
Sun,TBaipleora44ftHi4): 159. 
SuBWladiM': M, m 
Snfodavi (wdHtwi) ; 66. 

face) ; 100,162. 

SuryKimnO): 107.109. 112. 115,159, m. 
SuiTK-puOhannii of iho > i 99. 

^ S, I. 

Sumpiidii: 131. 

Swwot SiiwMlWMin : 97. 

Swat Valley ; 32,44, 156. 


Tadpairi ; 94. 

Tai^-i-Bahai; 31, 157. 

Takht-i'Siilaiman (Kailmiir) ; 159. 

TaliJtota ; 93. 

Tamil oMinlry : 69, 77. M. 99, 94. 95. 

Ton^M67, 104. 

Tanjon ; 77, 9«f„ 97, l OO. 

Tanrim ; 106, 

Tannalii; 152. 

TaaUa ; 16.17.331T.. 62, 155. 

TtiiHla I 117, 122. 

Tawfitniaa of Pliocaiea ; 9. 

TaU-ka-Maadir (Owalior) ; 4|, 64, aiX tZtlT. 
Tdkim(MaoHmi») ; 109,150. 

Taopia watuliaa ; 620. 

Tv i 41.42; 53. 

Tvn»na ; 41.45.150. 

TSate (opri^u) : 3,14. 

150; f51. 

TiHtdt ; IL 16,41,53. 55,79. 146, 

TtelDA ; In. 

Tbnl Mir Rukan ; 44. 

Thii]««nini ; 170, 

Tibel ; lU U, 12^ 4J, n, 44, 162. L63. 
; J2, 4*. 

Ttnnevclly : 97, JOO. 

TinThMd I 59fr.7l. 

TfXtbukm ; 75.120. 134. 

Tifthftt; 134. 

Tirunatii ; 95. 

TirunuJAi^i Qiwihii ; 9i. 
tln^MTuf Umdnm ; £311 
Tinittuii ; tl. 

Tirwtumimkd (TinimUi); 19, 98^ 100. 
Tiftwtnif * 97, ICIOi 
Top* Vm ; 171. 

Toma t 3. 1 15a 169 17, 31, U, 44, 104. 

Tcrii: h 33. 

Touli ; 104. 

ThbuJ i 152. 

TriclUMpofy ; 77* U, 49^94.97. 

Trident i 6ja 
Triforium ; 58, 6L 
Tiimurti (tnod) ; 73a 
Trinib l IB, 1D4. 

ToyiUcw ; 1X25^ 


Udaijpjf (Bliopal); 12,48,49,54. 

UdalfiJl (Orina) ; 26, 29, 55. 

(Jdayaswm Tempk (Udayapur); f IS, 116. 
Uodavolli ; 77. 

UpimiaJud ; 44, 

Uporkot (Juoogidli) ; 30, 135. 

Vt ; 24. 

Uri (Kubmir) ; 160. 

Urusringai; Ml. 119, tn, 125, 

Univilvi ; S. 

Uihluir (KLshmir) i 154. 

Vsknisha (oopinR) ; I4. 

Utta»w* I 42, 102. 


VnUmilliiwa ; 80, ij, 

Vidnii*r I 123. 

yaikuQtmtK P^enunaJ Temple j 43; 01, 88. 
Vmiul DccI; 4L 64, SO, 11^., 128. 
Var*d«rkwv«ini TtitipTic ; 94. 

Voftha Mudapa ; 70. 

Vomci™ ; 131, 152.142. 

Va^pala ; 117, 

Vaatupata Tejp«la Temple ; 135. 

Kuxjfijairra64, 65* 

VOnidevft i 17. 

Vcdic; 9, 14 J 5,60* 43. 

Vedka (modm rmilioi} : 13. 

Vcllefe : 94. 

Vida* (Baiia^) j 9, 15, 17, 21. 37. 40, 55. 
Vihui : 20. 

V|i«yiditya i 68. 

?lraiU 

vimil* Tanpki; 1210. 
ybmav ; 62, 67. 

Vinnjtpinam ; 94. 

Virupakiha Tbnpk ; 66; 68ff.. 89, H9. 
Vifluiiipur (Bsij^ j 130; 151. 

Vervada ; 131- 

Vtivolamu {Lord of the Artt) ; 60. 65. 
Viiapi (Badami); $4. 

Vitruvius ; 65. 

Vittbaia Temple ; 92. 

Vyadhapun ; 179. 


Waopatli {Kashmir) ; 158. 159. 
Wata-Dife : 171, 

Watilo ; 2^ 19, 

Wav or boali (wtlb) ; 124. 
Wdiiama ; 166. 

Wesiem Ghats ; 20.28,29,36.40. 
Whale Hum r 34. 

Wind-fracta ; 23, 

Wooden oiigiiu ; 50, 


Kmet; 8,10, 


Tokaku,* 10,44.87, 
raksk/id 46. 
relit ,> 139.143. 
Yetkti, (shaft) ; 14, 
r«wr,* 137. 


Zimhdbiw (Rhocksia); 14, 
Zofoastrian ; 33. 
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